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PREFACE TO FOURTH EDITION. 


In bringing out the present Edition of this work, I have 
been actuated by a desire to place before the public an 
old friend with a somewhat altered character; for notwith- 
standing several recent hand-books on Indian Gardening 
that have made their appearance, “Firminger” still 
retains its original place in the affections of Anglo-Indian 
Horticulturists. As a complete Manual on all that per- 
tains to Gardening in all of its branches, I do not know 
of any other book that at all compares with it. 

I am, however, conscious that the task of revision 
might have been placed in abler hands. . This is no 
hackneyed phrase, but a genuine acknowledgment. But 
having waited, in vain for some one else to undertake the 
work, it was suggested to the enterprising Publishers that 
Hiey might entrust it to me. Having a somewhat exten- 
sive experience of Indian Horticulture, while in char^ 
for several years of one of the finest public gardens in 
India, I undertook the work, with what result I will leave 
to an mdulgent public to pronounce. 
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It will be seen that the general plan of the hook has 
been considerably altered. It is now divided into four 
parts, viz. (1) the operations of gardening ; (2) the 
vegetable garden ; (S) the fruit garden ; and (4) the 
flower garden. An Appendix, alphabetically arranged, 
and fully descriptive, has been added, in which are 
included the recent introductions among flowering and 
ornamental-leaved plants. It is impossible, however, to 
describe every plant that has been introduced, for the 
simple reason that, owing to improved methods of con- 
veyance and shipping facilities, the list is being added t(» 
every day. In fact, thei'e are so many now in the field 
where there were only a few scarcely a decade back, and 
Horticulture in India has advanced in so remarkable a 
manner in recent years, that any attempt to tabulate and 
describe every new introduction would necessitate the 
revision of a book every six months, which of course is 
out of the question. But every endeavour has been made 
to binng the present edition up to date as far as it was 
possible to do so in the limited time at my disposal, and 
while placed out of the reach of a well-stocked botanical 
garden or nursery. 

Among the additions will be found a calendar of oper- 
ations for hill stations ; with new chapters, dealing in. 
copsiderable detail, on grass conservatories, orchid houses, 
^nery and propagating frames, with illustrations ; . as 
well as other imporhint operations of gardening, innlnding 
a chapter on ; How to lay out and stock a Fruit . Garden. 
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The largest additions will be found in Part IV, .where 
new chapters have been written on all the more import* 
ant genera, e.g.^ Ferns, Orchids, Mosses, Roses, and the 
extensive order of Aroids, as well as Palms, Crotons, &c. 
I have also endeavoured, where I deemed it desirable, to 
give directions for cultivation on the Hills. In a word, 
a comparison of the present with the last edition will 
show at once what has been done to render the work in 
every respect complete ; while several new illustrations 
have been added. 

I have not had occasion to alter the botanical arrange- 
ment very materially ; although where necessary I have 
changed .the old names of plants in accordance with 
Bentham and Hooker’s Genera Plantarum, which I believe 
is the most authoritative work on botanical nomenclature. 
The object I have had in view has been to present to the 
public a Manual of Gardening, and not a botanical treatise ; 
but this idea I have not been able to carry out as fully as 
I should have liked without entirely changing the whole 
character of the work. I am therefore conscious of 
many errors and omissions, which I fear are unavoidable 
in a production of this scope and nature. 

I may be pardcmed for noting here as a curious coinci- 
dence that the late Revd. Thos. Firminger and my late 
father were well known to each other at Ferozepore, in 
the Punjab, and used to compare notes together on matters 
horticultund. That it should have falleix to me to revise 
Mr. Firmingmr’s book is somewhat curious. 
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Ijii condnsiott, I must lender my acknowledgments in 
the first place to Mr. R. Blecbjmden, junior, Deputy 
Secretary to the Agri'-Horticultural Society of Calcutta, 
for the ready courtesy with which he {daced at my dis- 
posal any works of reference I needed from among the 
fine collection owned by the Society. Kext, to Dr. George 
King, Director, and Dr. David Frain, Superintendent of 
the Herbarium, of the Royal ^ Botanical Gardens, Seeb- 
pore, for their readiness in Supplying me with certain 
information regarding plants. For the rest, the work of 
revising, editing, and passing the book through the Press 
has been done by myself unaided, in the midst of duties of 
a most exacting and arduous nature. I therefore trust 
that my critics will “ let me down gently.” 

H. St. JOHN JACKSON. 


Aliahabad, My 7th, 1S90. 



PREFACE TO THIRD EDITION. 


The present Edition of this work, though an endeavour 
has been made to condense it by the suppression of parti' 
culars of less importance, will be found to contain about 
twenty pages more than the last. As regards, however, 
the great bulk of the matter contained in it, it will be 
found otherwise to differ little. In fact there was little 
perhaps to call for much alteration. The great desider- 
atum was to notice and describe as far as possible the 
plants that have been newly introduced. Thesp, though 
many in number, comprise for the most part such as are 
remarkable for their foliage, as well as those the cultiva- 
tion of which can only be conducted successfully in the 
Betel-house. The most of these I believe 1 have been 
enabled to specify, and several of them to describe either 
in the body of the work or at p. 594, at its close. 

For corrections and additional information in the de- 
scription of the Orchids I owe my best thanks again to 
Mr. S. Jennings. For the advantage also that I have 
Taj^en of the valuable contributions of Mr. John Scott to 
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the * Journal of the Agri- Horticultural Society/ I hope 
I may count upon his kind indulgence. It may be as 
well, too, here to state that, much as I have drawn in the 
way of information from the writings of others, I have 
never paraphi'ased it and passed it off as original, but 
invariably given it in their own words. Nor should I, 
in common honesty, have considered myself entitled to 
make use of information so derived at all if, of whatever 
benefit it might be to me, I saw that it could by any 
possibility be attended with loss or injustice to them. 


September lS7Ji. 



PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION. 


Since the issue of the former Edition of this work, cir- 
cumstances have occurred affecting matters of gardening 
in India, which I feel called upon to notice. Lower 
Bengal has been visited by two violent cyclones, which 
have caused devastation in all gardens, public and private, 
and destroyed, either entirely or nearly so, many of the 
plants I had .^escribed. Now upon this account merely, 
I have not c the necessity of altering what was already 
written resj^ ting them. My object was to describe them 
such as I had known them to exist and thrive in this 
country, and this object would not be affected by any 
accident that might subsequently befall them. Upon the 
same consideration I let remain what 1 had stated re- 
specting plants in the gardens of the Agri-Horticulturol 
Society; although on the ground being reclaimed by 
Government, the plants have no existence there now. 

• On the other hand, again, many new plants have, with- 
in these two or three years past, been introduced, of which 
I have not had the opportunity of gaining knowledge. 
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But the possession of these is confined to few j and I 
believe that those, of which an account is here given, 
comprise all that are likely to be met with in most gardens. 
The main points, then, in which this Edition differs from 
the preceding, is in the correction of some few errors, 
and in the addition of some important particulars, more 
especially with regard to fruit culture. 

I wish here also to record the obligations I have been 
laid under. To Mr. Errington, Head-gardener of the Agri- 
Horticultural Society, I am much indebted for some 
most useful information he kindly communicated to me. 
For a valuable communication upon the Oranges of Nag* 
pore, I have here to offer my best thanks to Mr. A. Boss. 
To Dr. G. Henderson I am especially obliged for the 
kindness and readiness with which he replied to all ques- 
tions I troubled him with upon matters of Gardening in 
the Punjab; and to Mr. S. Jennings, of Dum-Dum, I am 
under great obligations for the generous assistance he 
afforded me, in particular with regard to Caladiums and 
Orchids. Lastly, I have to acknowledge some few parti- 
culars of interest I was enabled to glean from the MS. 
Notebook of the late General F. Jenkins, which he kindly 
placed at my disposal. 


April 186&, 



PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION. 


The want of a practical and comprehensive work upon 
Gardening,, expressly adapted to this country, has been 
much felt, I believe, by all who have had the manage* 
ment of a garden in Ihdia. The Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society of India indeed have long since 
acknowledged the existence of such a want, by the offers 
they have repeatedly made of a premium for the best 
treatise upon the subject that should be presented to 
them befor^ a certain Stated time. These offers have in 
no single iqfitance met with a response. 

It Was not till, after every inquiry possible, I had 
ascertained that there was no prospect whatever of a 
work of the kind being undertaken by some other hand, 
that 1 resolved upon commencing one myself, and placing 
before Uie public such amount of information as, during 
oiy hours of recreation and Insure, 1 have been able to 
jeqllect upon the subject. 

By a resid^oe of sevml years at Feroz^re, I had 
made myself well acquainted with the cultivation of a 
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garden in the North-West Provinces ; when, on removal 
to Howndi, by the practical knowledge I acquired in my 
own garden, as well as by observation of what was done 
in others I hod the means of visiting, I became thorough- 
ly conversant with the practice of gardening as applicable 
to Bengal, The ready access also that 1 then had, both 
to the Government Botanical Garden and to those of the 
Agri-Horticultural Society, served to put within my reach 
much very important information concerning numerous 
plants, which I could not otherwise have obtained. The 
appointment, moreover, I held during six years as one of 
the judges at the horticultural shows at Calcutta, served 
to render me familiar with the finest productions of the 
country, in the way of vegetables, fruits, and flowers 
exhibited there during the colder months./ 

It is still not without considerable diffidence that T 
venture on submitting these pages to the press. No one 
can be more thoroughly aware than myself of many 
deficiencies with which they must unavoidably be charge- 
able : but working single-handed ; gathering, often under 
great difficulty, my facts for myself; not taking any 
Statement upon trust, which by subsequent trial I hod 
the means of verifying; and with the labours of no 
predecessor to be of any material assistance to me, I 
Cfm only hope for indulgence, if in some instances tho 
information I impart be not so full as might ' b^ 
d^sh^, and if in some few perhaps I prove wrpng, or 
nafotaken. 
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Of the works to which I have mainly made reference, 
I should not omit mention of the * Hortus Galcuttehsis ’ 
of Dr. Voigt. In this catalogue, however, are enumcr* 
ated many plants that do not exist in the country; 
and of which there appears strong reason to doubt 
whether they ever have done so ; while many of the 
most ornamental ones we now possess are not found 
there, having been introduced since the work was com- 
piled. The ‘Flora Indica’ of Dr. Koxburgh also I 
have made free use of, whenever it served me. Dr. 
Roxburgh’s remarks on any plant he has described are 
almost invariably accurate and excellent, except that, 
owing perhaps to long residence in India, the merit he 
attaches to most of its vegetable productions may be 
somewhat overrated. For the copious and frequent use 
I have made of the valuable writings of Sir J. Paxton 
and Dr. Lindley, no apology, I trust, will be required. 
I need hardly notice the Transactions and Journals of 
the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India, as 
a source likewise upon which I have drawn largely. 
The whole of those volumes I have thoroughly searched, 
and extracted from them all that I found of any value 
for my purpose. On no occasion, however, have I 
borrowed either from them, or from any other authority, 
without the. fullest acknowledgment. All descriptions 
oif plants that I have given, have been, unless others- 
wise stated or implied, froth my own observation ci 
them in this country.' I have been scrupulously care&jl 
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aot to set down any plant as to be met with in India, 
of the existence of which there 1 have not had ponidve 
knowledge. On the other hand, if there are some 
{dants occasionally to be found in gardens of whi(sh I 
have haled to give account, in most cases it has been 
because 1 have not considered them sufficiently orna- 
mental to merit a place there ; some few possibly may 
have escaped me. 

I should be very remiss were I not in this place to 
name Mr. Robert Scott, of the Government Botanical 
Gardens, as one to whom I am under very considerable 
obligations for the liberal and unreserved way in which 
he has always supplied me with particulars respecting 
any plant about which I have made inquiry. To Mr. 
A. H. Blechynden, likewise, the able and courteous 
Secretary of the Agri-Horticultural Society, I have 
here to tender my best thanks for the kind jud and 
encouragement he has uniformly afforded me during the 
progress of this work. 

There remain now only a few words to add with 
respect to the general arrangement I have adopted. 
For the convenience of reference, the ornamental an- 
nuals have been kept in a group separate from plants 
of perennial duration. For the same' reason the nut 
and fruit-bearing plants have been placed in gpoi^ 
apart from each other. The olassiacation is 

ipven in the last edition of Dr. DindlayViv ^ Vage* 
Kingdom.’ Where any plant is .deandl^, ty^ 
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I 

of three distini/ kinds has been used for the names 
placed at the heading ; according as it is the Latin, 
European, or Native one that is denoted. For example, 
as in Mlrabills Jalapa — Marvel of Peru — Gool-tibbds, 
the name printed in black type denotes uniformly the 
Latin, the second in capitals the European, and the one 
in italics the Native one. 

Chinsurah, March tSfSS. 
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A MANUAL OF GARDENING 

FOR 

BENGAL AND UPPER INDIA. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Under the most favourable point of view it can hardly be said that 
horticulture has as yet made much advancement in India. Of the 
natives, those of the higher class, it would seem, have never manifested 
much fondness for it, nor taken much interest in the pursuit ; while 
those who follow it for a livelihood have not found it sufficiently remu- 
nerative to devote to it more than the least possible of their time and 
thought. Of this we have the plainest evidence, look in whatever 
direction we may. The flowers they prize arc confined to only a limit- 
ed few ; and those not especially for their beauty, but from having been 
consecrated from time immemorial to certain religious or festive pur- 
poses. And so, again, in regard to the fruit that we see exposed in 
vast quantities for sale in the bazars, it is always the most inferior 
of its kind. The Mangos, Guavas, Pine-Apples, and Plantains are 
uniformly of all but the very worst description. That this should be 
the case no adequate reason can be assigned, but tlie want of a very tri- 
fling amount of care and attention bestowed upon the cultivation of 
better sorts. This little care and attention, it does not appear that 
they think it worth their while to bestow. Their fi%iit-trees^ generally, 
are such as have sprung up on the spot, where the seed of some worth- 
less kind has been casually dropped or cast away ; and although the 
seed of a fine sort does not invariably produce a tree of equal excel- 
lence to the one that bore it, from the seed of a bad sort can only be 
expected a tree that will yield fruit no better than that of its parent. 
Not only is it thus, however, that their trees are multiplied ; but as 
they grow up they are left altogether neglected, densely crowded, 
perhaps among , others of their own kind, or choked up in the midst of 
dififeirent kinds of jnngle-treea 

There are in the country, it is true, gardens in possession of the 
. wealthier nativ^, where fruit-trees of choice kinds are to be found, and 

o. ^ 
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where some slight attention is bestowed upon them, but such gardens 
are comparatively very few ; and even in gardens such as these, of the 
vegetable productions that belong to the country, there are none lihat 
possess any high merit, but what has been at some time owing to a 
mere sport of nature, wholly unaided by the hand of man. Cultiva- 
tion to the extent of pruning and manuring undoubtedly is practised, 
but anything like a careful and persevering endeavour to surpass in 
any instance what has already been done before, seems never to be con- 
templated. By many even the simple operation of budding is regarded 
with superstitious aversion ; and as for the methods of hybridizing, 
crossing, or the more easy one of repeated selection,” whereby culti- 
vators in Europe are continually raising vegetables, fruits, and flowers 
of a better description, any such proceeding is altogether unknown, 
Nor of Europeans, moreover, can it bo affirmed during the long time 
they have been resident in India, that they have done much, save in 
the introduction of new plants, towards the advancement of horticul- 
ture. The mere ordinary operations of working the soil, watering, 
highly manuring, pruning, and inarching are all that has been done ; 
no efforts have been made to improve the races of plants indigenous to 
the country ; no attempt, by any of the more refined processes of 
science, to produce superior varieties. It has been stated that the flne- 
varietics of Mango, for which one locality in Bombay is famous, have 
resulted from the skill bestowed upon their culture by the Europeans 
who first settled in that part of India — an assertion that rests upon 
very slender foundations; and this is the only instance, I believe, 
whore it is even pretended that an improved variety of fruit has been 
produced in India by the art of the cultivator. 

At the Government Botanical Gardens at Seebpore, near Calcutt.-i, 
for a period of very many years, there has been a constant acces- 
sion of plants of every description, brought from all regions of 
the world, as well as from every part of India. From this establish- 
ment plants and seeds were formerly distributed gratuitously to all 
who applied for them. This was not only a very great boon to tho 
individual applicants, but a great beuefit to India generally, since 
many most valuable plants became thus in a very short time thorough- 
ly established, and all but naturalized in the country. This gratuitous 
distribution, however, was eventually considered to be attended with 
abuse; in the first place, because some persous applied for plants 
who, obtaining them for nothing, set no value on them when they 
got them ; and secondly, because so long as plants could thus be 
obtained for nothing, no encouragement was given to native nurserymen 
to cnltivate them for sale. The distribution was, therefore, discontinued ‘ 
T|e Oovermnent Botanical Gardens at Soharunpore have done for 
North-West Provinces what the Botanical Gardens at Calcutta have 
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done for Bengal. Seeds and plants have been issued from them with- 
charge to all, indiscriminately, who have gipplied for them. This 
has {h:oved a great public benefit. Indeed, without such a resource 
to draw upon, private gardens could hardly have been kept up with 
any degree of satisfaction. 

Next, the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India, which, 
though it has, it is true, effected comparatively little as regards 
the importation of new plants, has been of considerable benefit 
to India, by the' abundant supplies of seeds of flowering annuals 
u,nd culinary vegetables that it distributes each year to its members, 
as well as by the gratuitous issue of ornamental plants, and the 
sale of fruit-trees from its garden. By means also of the exhibi- 
tions of flowers, fruits, and vegetables that it holds annually, and 
at which prizes are liberally bestowed, it has created great emula- 
tion among the native cultivators around Calcutta. To this mainly 
is owing the abundant supply of remarkably fine vegetables that 
may be seen in the markets there during the cold months. 

Branch societies had likewise been established in different parts of India. 
These have done much good during the time they have been in existence, 
by forming public gardens, holding horticultural shows, and distybuting 
seeds and plants. But they have now become (government concerns. 

And lastly, private individuals have contributed, as far as their limited 
means have allowed, to disseminate a taste for gardening by the 
attractiveness of the w^ell-stocked and orderly-arranged gardens they 
have kept up, and by the display of the choice plants which, often at 
considerable expense, they have procured from distant quarters of the 
world, ft is very sad, however, it must be confessed, to sec gardens 
upon which have been bestowed great pains and labour during many 
years, and which were the admiration of all in the station where they 
were situated, become an utter waste and ruin, when, by any change of 
circumstances, their owners have been obliged to relinquish them. 
This nearly invariably happens. But a consideration such as this 
ought not any the more to deprive those who love a garden of the 
enjoyment of having one to last their own time at least, if it last no 
longer. For, leaving alone the benefit derived from the produce, 
so sweet a charm is there in all that appertains to the pursuit of 
gardening— the loveliness of the flowers with which in constant succes- 
sion throughout the year one is surrounded — the fine perfume, varying 
with the varying seasons, with which, day and night, the air around the 
house is unceasingly scented — and, above all, the comfort and healthi- 
ness of living in premises from which absolute cleanliness and neatness 
are inseparable — that, happen to it whatever might afterwards, the 
present pleasure derived from a garden is ample enough to repay for all 
the cost and trouble expended on it. 
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A few words here may not be out of place regarding native culti- 
vators, both in their character of malees and nurserymen. 

First, then, no one should allow himself to suppose that he can have 
a well-kept, well-cultivated garden without being, to a considerable 
extent, Ins own head gardener. A garden left entirely in the hands of 
a m&leo will invariably be found in that dirty, neglected state so notice- 
able in the compounds around most European residences in India. It is 
useless to give only general orders to a native servant. The owner must, 
from time to time, scrutinize each particular operation of the garden, 
and give special directions how it is to be done, or, in many instances, 
it will not be done properly, if even it is done at all. Vexation and 
angry words will never set things right. The ma-lees are generally 
very good servants if properly managed ; but more must not be 
expected from them than really is in their nature. They follow garden- 
ing as their vocation, but they have no enthusiasm for it ; and the 
interest they take in the work will always be just in proportion to the 
interest they see taken in it by their master. And they will become 
interested when they find that a master is so ; when ho pays them regu- 
larly, refrains from maltreating them or giving them abuse, co-operntes 
with them, and shows them, now and then, with his own hand, what 
ho wishes to have done. Lot them see that you are their master in 
respect of knowing and being able to perform their work as well as, or 
better than, themselves, and you will find in them as good servants as 
are to bo met with, perhaps, in any part of the world. They are 
exceedingly apt ' in acquiring knowdedge ; the retcutiveness of their 
memory is indeed surprising. Several of those, for instance, employed 
in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens will remember, and, on being asked, 
bo ready immediately to give, the scientific name of any plant in the 
vast collection there. And this is the more to be wondered at, as to 
them tbf meaning of the name being wholly unknown, the name itself 
cannot be suggested to their minds by any peculiarity of the plant 
that it denotes. 

^ Many of the malees, too, about Calcutta are much more conversant 
with the scientific names of the plants they have to cultivate than the 
•ordinary run of gardeners in England are. Unfortunately, they have 
been encouraged to attach far too great importance to this kind of 
knowledge. Those who possess it require higher wages in consequence ; 
and, as tar as my experience goes, often prove neglectful, indolent, and 
cunning. But apt as they are at learning, they have very little judg- 
ment withal. Even the^ apparently simple operation of administering 
water to a potted plant in exact accordance with its wants, it seems all 
but hopeless to make them comprehend— indeed, any operation of the 
garden that requires to be modified according to cirdumstances, appears 
to li^ almost beyond their capacity. They adhere to one constaat 
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uniform routine in all their work, from which they hardly have an idea 
of deviating, and from which it is only with great difficulty often that 
they can be brought to deviate. 

In the year 1855, the Agri-Horticultural Society of India established 
a school ill their garden. The boys, under the superintendence of 
their head gardener, Mr. McMuiTay, were to work in the garden 
morning and evening, so as to become acquainted with all the 
branches of practical gardening, and with the various experiments 
that are from time to time carried on with plants. In the day-time 
they were to study in the school under the native teachers writing, 
reading, arithmetic, mensuration, geography, and the elements of 
botany, so as to become intelligent gardeners. This scheme proved 
completely unsuccessful, and was abandoned after a very short 
trial. It was immediately seen that, though willing enough to 
receive the instruction thus imparted, the boys, on being educated, 
found avocations that they were enabled to follow far more lucra- 
tive than that of a malce ; and thus the only object for which 
the schools were establisl»ed was defeated. Indeed, the scheme was 
by no means a feasible one at the outset. It was hardly to be expected 
that to men in the humble sphere of the mfilee, much, if any, theoreti- 
cal knowledge could be imparted. The judicious application of the 
theory of gardening is not to be acquired but by men of a liberal 
education, and of a class far above that of mere labourers, such as 
malees are. Horticulture among the natives will never be carried to 
any degree of excellence until native gentlemen acquire a fondness for 
the pursuit, bgcome their own lieiid gardeners, and overcome the scru- 
ples they iiow' have of manipulating wdth their own hands. But a 
scheme for ti'aining malees in all the practical details of successful 
horticulture has worked with considerable success in the Sahtiruuporo 
Botanical Gardens. 

Native nurserymen of two classes are to be found rather nutlierously 
in the suburbs of Calcutta ; those of the one ebss more properly may 
be termed market-gardeuers, devoting themselves exclusively to the 
cultivation of vegetables for the Calcutta markets, and have their 
gardens principally at Bagli-Baz/'r, Mochce Khola, and the neighbour- 
hood of Alipore. They cultivaU most of the European vegetables 
during the cobl months, and some, such as Cabbages, Cauliflowers, 
Knolkohl, and Carrots, they raise abundantly, and as near to perfection 
.perhaps as these vegetables can be brought 

Those of the other class cultivate ornamental plants for sale, and 
have their little nursery-grounds principally in the locality called 
M4nik Tollah and Narcooldanga. The iprdinary plants grown in Cal- 
cutta gardens may be purchased of them at a moderate price ; but for 
choice plants they are apt to charge excessively. < 
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A Iftrge number of natives also get a livelihood by carrying plants 
about Calcutta for sale at an exceedingly cheap rate. They are for the 
most part a very fi'audulent class of men, demanding at first far more 
for a plant than it is worth, or than they ultimately are willing to take 
for it They are also little to be depended upon. I have purchased 
from them for a high sum plants, and on opening the ball of earth 
supposed to enclose the roots, have found that I Imve been cheated 
with merely the end of a flowering branch cut off and stuck in a piece 
of clay. 

Since the foregoing lines were written, a third and more important 
class of nurserymen have sprung up, not only in Calcutta, but in 
other largo stations, such, for instance, as llangalore ; I refer to 
nurserymen who, having acquired a knowledge of the theory and 
practice of horticulture, have opened nurseries on an extensive scale, 
where choice and rare plants of every description may bo had. Tliese men 
import large numbers of plants from some of the leading nursei-ymen in 
England and elsewhere — Messrs. AVilliam Bull, and James Veitch for 
instance; and plants which ten years ago it would have been almost 
impossible to procure anywhere in India, may now be had of these 
men. They have not only built grass-conservatories of large dimen- 
sions, and upon improved principles, but have also erected glass-houses 
for the better protection of rare and tender plants. Tn Calcutta, 
there are three such nurserymen — all natives, which fact in itself is 
an indication that horticulture in India has now made a fair start, and 
may be expected to progress rapidly now that the sons of the soil have 
taken the matter in hand earnestly. There is also now a growing 
tendency among the wealthier natives to surround their dwelling-houses 
with well-kept gardens, and hut for this fact, and the growing taste 
among Europeans to possess gardens, it would have been impossible 
for this class of nurserymen to exist, with any prospect of a profitable 
livelihood. It is true that they charge very l)igh prices for rare plants; 
but a glance at any of the catalogues of the leading nurserymen in 
England will convince the uninitiated that the Calcutta nurserymen 
are well within the mark, — it will even be found that in many instances 
their prices are far below those of English nurserymen. It is, however, 
possible that Avithiii the next decade, the prices charged by these men 
will be very sensibly reduced. At present, any one wishing to culti- 
vate rate and choice plants, must go to these nurserymen for them, 
jFor they have outstripped the Agri-Horticultural Society of India in 
this respect, — in fact, I do not know of any gardens in India where they 
be had in such numbers and variety, except, perhaps, the Boyal 
{ Botanical Gardens, Seebpore ; but here none but the commoner kinds 
; c^be bad upon payment, the rarer and choicer varieties being reserv- 
^edrfbr the garden-collectioiK 
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CHAPTER I. 

CLIMATE — SOILS — MANURES. 

CLIMATE. 

In Bengal, what is called the “ Cold-aeason,” lasts, at the longest, not 
more than three months, commencing in November and ending by 
February. The temperature at night, during that period, at times, 
will fall as low as the freezing-point ; but this is of rare occurrence. 
Towards the close of February commences the Hot-season, which lasts 
till about the middle of June, when the periodical rains usually set in. 
From March to May is the hottest period of the whole year. March 
and April are the driest months. Some time in June the Rainy-season 
begins, and lasts usually till about the 20th of October. The greatest 
humidity prevails in August and September. During these months, 
towards the evening, the atmosphere is filled with vapour almost to 
saturation. 

The judicious gardener will, of course, conduct his operations in strict- 
est reference to all these conditions of the climate. 

During the cold months he will shelter his more delicate plants—* 
those especially natives of a lower latitude — from the rapid transitions 
from heat to cold, and from cold to heat, which take place at that 
period of the year, hurtful alike to plant and man. To plants, likewise, 
that he sees have ceased from growth, and have entered into a state 
of temporary rest during these months, he will bo most sparing in the 
application of water, which, in that condition, they cannot absorb and 
assimilate. 

During the arid months that follow^ when the soil becomes daily 
drier and harder, he will be liberal in Ins supply of water and snrface- 
dressiug to plants that, a|; that period, are 'in the full vigour of their 
growth, and especially to fruit-trees upon which the fruit is swelling. 

When the rains are thoroughly set in and the air all but saturated 
with moisture, he will know that the season has come when plants, 
natives of this country, or of the same or lower latitude, may most 
safely be transplanted, as little evaporation then takes place from their 
leaves to exhaust them. For this reason also he will find it to be 
the time when plants of the dame description may, with the greatest 
flEicility, be multiplied by cuttings, the soil itself being to them then as 
a hot*bed, and the dense body of moisture above acting as a hand-glass. 
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Again, at this season of the year, he will not be long in discovering, 
that to many of his more delicate plants nothing can be more fatal 
than alternate exposure to the violence of the rains and the fierce hot 
sunshine, that at intervals succeed each other then. With regard also 
to plants in. the border, that are natives of a colder climate and that 
are in less vigorous growth at that period, he will also observe, in most 
instances, it is not the quantity of water that falls upon them in the 
way of rain, that is so injurious, but that which is allowed to lie and 
stagnate at their roots. For such plants, he will find a place in some 
gently elevated piece of ground, whence the water may be gradually 
carried off not long after it has fallen. 

It is at this season, too, that he will find the greatest difficulty in 
the management of his i)otted plants, particularly the choice kinds 
that require the shelter of a verandah. Many of these, though not 
making growth, cannot dispense altogether with some amount of mois- 
ture in the soil ; and of the water, applied from time to time for the 
purpose of insuring this necessary amount of moisture, that which does 
not pass off by drainage has, except in the most airy situations, a ten- 
dency to stagnate, insomuch as to cause the soil to turn sour and 
become covered with a rank, green mould, to the great detriment and 
often death of the plants. 

And here may be mentioned one very striking fact, which every one 
will hardly fail of discovering after he has had but brief experience of 
gardening in India. It is, that there is a certain range of temperature 
adapted to eaoli plant and each seed, beyond the limits of which the 
plant will not grow nor the seed germinate. Take, for instance, the 
common red Geranium and the Heliotrope : the power of growth in 
these plants, it will be observed, is as much suspended during the hot 
and rainy seasons in India as during the winter in Europe, the high 
temperature of the one climate and the low temperature of the other 
producing effects as near as possible alike. And so, likewise, with regard 
to certain seeds, the power of germinating will be found to lie dormant 
as long as the temperature remains above a certain height, as much so 
as w-hen it is too low. The seeds of annuals, that in Europe will not 
germinate in the cold soil during winter, will likewise lie dormant in the 
overheated soil of India during the hot and rainy seasons, and will not 
germinate till the congenial cold of November has set in. 

Towards the close of October, therefore, the gardener will be well 
aware that the time for him to be busiest has arrived. It is then that 
he will have to make his sowing of European annuals, and to put his 
Wtohen-garden in forwardness for his crops of vegetables ; and to re-pot 
iudd make preparations for propagating*his choice plants, natives of a 
^Ider climate. 

The climate of the Upper Provinces varies considerably from that ot 
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Bengal, insomuch that many plants, which thrive under the one, will 
not thrive nor hardly exist in the other ; and possibly it has often 
happened that plants, introduced into Calcutta, aud condemned from 
their not thriving there, as unsuitcd to India, might prove most valuable 
acquisitions in the North-West Provinces or the Punjab. Plants from a 
lower latitude, such as the Straits, for instance, that do not succeed in 
Calcutta, it is not unreasonable to suppose would succeed higher up ; but 
many plants from localities such as some parts of China and the Cape 
of Good Hope, where they are subject to a season of severer cold than 
they find at Calcutta, there is every encouragement to make trial of in 
Upper India. Not to mention numerous others, those delightful 
shrubs, Chimonanthus fragrans and Nandina domestica, that thrive 
well, but never open a blossom at Calcutta, would, in all probability, 
the one scent the gardens of the North-West Provinces with the sweet 
perfume of its flowers, and the other adorn them with its crops of 
pretty red berries. And now that railway communication has advanced 
with such rapidity, it is much to be hoped that one of the earliest bene- 
fits resulting from it may be the beautifying of the gardens of Upper India 
with many plants such as these, that have been hitherto unknown there. 

The Cold-season in Upper India conimonccs at the beginning of October 
and cannot be said to be completely over till Rl)Out the close of April. 
In December and January, sharp frosts at night are not uufrequent, 
sufficiently severe to destroy, not only many of the tender kinds of 
shrubs, but others of hardier growth, unless protected. The European 
annuals, though often in the early morning rigid with a white coating 
of hoar-frost upon them, and in an hour or so afterwards exposed to the 
burning rays of the sun full upon them, seem, with one or two excep- 
tions, to take little harm, otherwise than that their growth is all but 
entirely arrested while the season is at the coldest By the 10th Feb- 
ruary the frosts are generally over. 

During March, after their temporary rest, trees and shrubs in a well- 
irrigated garden push forth with a vigour perfectly astonishing, far 
beyond anything of the kind ever witnessed in Bengal. The young 
shoots, however, thus rapidly produced, are very apt to be scorched up 
and killed in a few hours’ time by the fierce hot gales that prevail 
soon after. 

In May, the heat becomes intense, the same at night as during the 
day. At this period the garden must be unremittiugly watered. Many 
plants in the border left unwatered even for a week would, of a 
certainty, perish, and most would be sure of dying, if left unwatered 
during the whole of the dry, season. This excessive heat continues 
with little ifktermission, unless during the heavy falls of rain that occur 
more or less in July and August, till September, when it begins gradu- 
ally to abater 
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After the rains, furious winds frequently spring up, uprooting large- 
shrubs and fruit-trees from the soil, while soddened with wet, and soft 
and loose. There is nothing that happens throughout the whole year 
so pernicious to the garden as this, and the evil of which it is more 
difficult to counteract or remedy. 

And now, before leaving the subject of climate, a few words may be 
added with regard to the plants from other quarters of the globe, that 
are likely to prove suited to India. On this question not much can be 
decided but by actual trial. We have as yet very little clue to guide 
us, from what wo know of the structure and habit of a plant as it 
exists elsewhere, in determining whether it would thrive or exist in this 
country. Of two plants brought from the same spot, the one will thrive 
vigorously, while the other will piue and perish, without our being able 
to assign the remotest reason why. 

As the general result of our experience hitherto, it may, however, 
be laid down, that the cultivation of plants from South Australia and 
the Cape of Good Hope is, with few exceptions, to be regarded as almost 
hopeless in Lower Bengal. The introduction of the various bulbous 
plants, with which the Cape so abounds, has uniformly been found 
unsatisfactory iu the extreme. Again, some few of the plants that 
adorn our gardens come from China and Japan ; but very many beauti- 
ful things brought from those countries will not thrive, nor even conti- 
nue alive here long. The same may be said likewise of plants from Java. 

On the other hand, plants from the region of Sierra Leone, the Bra- 
zils, the West Indies, and parts of Mexico, are those which have mainly 
proved suitable to the climate of Calcutta. But, of course, the eleva- 
tion and the insular position of the countries whence plants are obtain- 
ed are as much to be taken into consideration as the latitude. 

In the Punjab, according to Dr. G. Henderson, all Australian plants- 
thrive well, after they are a year old, and have attained to above three 
*fect iu height ; but that up to that time they are very setiaitive to- 
excess of moisture during the rains. 


Since the foregoing lines were written, experience has taught us that,, 
while unprotected many of the fine plants from South Australia, the- 
' Cape of Good Hope, Java, China, and Japan will barely exist, they have 
been found to do very well in what used to be called Betel-Houses, 
but which have now received the more dignified appellation of Plant- 
Houses. As an instance in point, the beautiful Tree-Pern, Dlcksoziia 
- jtotawUca, Tuay be mentioned. This lovely fern now finds a congenial 
home in the Plant-House, while but a few years ago it thought 
iilkpbmble to even keep it alive. ® 

^ .While oil the subject of climate, a few words are necessary in rogaid^ 
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to gardening on the hills. It has now become a regular cufitom with 
people possessing the means, and having the time, to spend the 
summer, or part of it, at Hill-stations, while many have made these 
stations their permanent homes. The climate on the hills is the nearest 
approach to that of many parts of the United Kingdom, and is almost 
as changeable. The exception to it is found in the regular monsoons, 
which usually set in at about the same time as on the plains. This 
being so, it follows that the treatment recommended for plants in 
England, may be applied generally, w'ith slight modifications, to the 
same plants on the hills. Thus, seeds that are recommended to be 
sown in Spring, should, as a rule, be sown in February and March, 
and treated just in the same manner as they would be in England : 
the difference would lie in local surroundings, such as soils, glazed 
accommodation, dtc. But as gardening on the hills is now almost as 
largely indulged in as on the plains, with much more success in the 
matter of ‘ homo flowers,* this opportunity has been taken of adding 
directions for the cultivation of plants on the hills, in the body of the 
book, wherever such remarks seemed to be necessary, or with special 
reference to any particular plant or plants. 


SOILS. 

The gardener must, for the most part, take the soil such as he finds 
it, and cannot enter into any of those extensive operations for its 
improvement which, when judiciously conducted, prove so remunerative 
to the agriculturist. I need, therefore, no more than remark in 
general, that the soil met with in this country is principally either a 
clayey alluvium of a dense nature, as in a large part of Upper India, 
or, as in the Madras Presidency, of a red loose kind of loam, apparently 
the more fertile of the two. 

Where sand is a large ingredient in the soil, as it is in some exten- 
sive districts of India, horticulture cannot, without difficulty, be- 
pursued with any very favourable results. 

Peat. — Anything of the nature of peat, such as is employed largely 
in gardens in England, does not, that I am aware of, constitute the 
soil of any part of the plains of India. A material called peat has 
for many years been made use of in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, 
and in the Gardens of the Agri-Horticultural Society, principally for 
potted plants. This is procured from the banks of the river, and 
seems to be something of the nature of anthracite, perfectly insoluble 
in water,* and affording not a particle of nutriment to vegetation. 
Pounded course, it seems to serve very much the same purpose that 
pure sand, or charcoal broken small, would do. 
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True peat, Sir J. Paxton describes as “ the sodden vegetable remains 
of rushy bogs — inert, antiseptic vegetable matter, that can be brought 
to little worthy account in the garden.” “This,” he says, “is not what 
is meant when gardeners speak of peat ; but by the earth, which of 
late years it' has been fashionable to call peaty gardeners mean ‘ the 

soil of heath-commons.' Gardeners' peat ought to be called, 

what it in truth is, * heath-mould, * being the earth found at the surface 
of commons or Avastes where heaths grow naturally, and which was 
formerly called * bog-earth ' as inappropriately as it is now called * peat.' 
The best heath-soil contains much fibrous matter; but, upon the 
whole, not one-tcnth part consists of decayed vegetable matter. 

“ Nothing can be compounded which will answer every purpose of 
heath-soil. Where, however, it cannot be obtained, it can be most 
successfully imitated by collecting masses of leaves and small sticks 
of trees (the fir tribe particularly) which do not grow upon chalk, and 
exposing them to the weather till they decay to a complete black or 
brown mould. To the soil thus produced, one-third part by measure 
of fine white sand may be added at the time of potting.”’*^ 

Tank-soil. — The soil dug from tanks, when cleaned out, is sometimes 
thrown over the ground as a fertilizer ; but it appears to me to differ 
little from the ordinary soil of the locality, except for the vegetable 
matter incorporated in it, tlnat has, from time to time, subsided and 
accumulated at the bottom of the tank. Its beneficial effects, at the 
best, are said to bo but very temporary. 


VEGETABLE MANURES. 

Gbbbn Manobb. — M r. Knight has stated it to be his opinion, deduced 
from exporimeuts, “ that any given ( I presume proportionate) quantity 
of 'TOgetable matter can generally be employed in its recent and orga- 
nized state with more advantage than when it has been decomposed, and 
no inconsiderable part of its component parts has been dissipated 
wk .L “T”® progress of putrefaction and fermentation.” 

eu, therefore, at the end of the cold season, the vegetable crops 
are over, if, instead of removing all leaves of Cabbages, Turnips, Car- 
rra, and such like tender garbage, or, as more commonly happens, of 
flowing them to he on the surface to be dried up in the siiii, the mllee 
were to dig them into the soil, to remain there and fertilize it, till the 
tune of cropping came round again, considerable benedt would result. 


‘*‘*'“*“«<** Gardening,’ Vol. II, p. 191, aadVol. VII, pp.380 
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Leap-mould. — In most gardens of any size that have been long 
established there will always be a great quantity of vegetable refuse, 
particularly at the time when Mangos and other fruit-trees shed their 
leaves. All this should be collected and thrown into a deep pit, dug 
for the purpose in some out-of-the-way place. If two or three times 
during the hot-season water be supplied to the pit, so as to give its 
contents a thorough soaking, the decay of the vegetable matter will 
bo all the more speedy. In about a year and a half from the time the 
pit is filled, all that has been thrown into it will have become decom- 
posed, so as to supply invaluable material for gardening purposes, espe- 
cially for potting. It need hardly be remarked, that it will be found to 
contain quantities of worms and other vermin which, of course, as 
far as possible, should be carefully removed before it is used for potting. 

On this subject, the following remarks by the Editor of the Gardemn' 
Chronicle will be found of value : “ There are only two ways in which 

leaves, bits of stalk, or rotten wood, twigs, and similar refuse can be 
safely used : — 

“ 1. One way is to leave them in a heap till they are thoroughly 
rotted down, then to sift them through a tine sieve, rejecting undecayed 
fragments, and again rotting down the siftings. 

2. The other is to char them. We do not mean to burn them, but 
to reduce them by heat and exclusion of air to the state of charcoal 
dust : a process by no means so easy as may be supposed, but to be 
carried out by any experienced gardener, after a few failures, which 
are sure to occur at first. And this is, in our opinion, by far the better 
method of the two. It is speedy, at once effectual, and destroys the 
eggs of every sort of insect. The former, on the other hand, is very 
slow, often the reverse of effectual, and does not possess one single 
advantage over charring.”* 

Charred Turf. — An excellent material for general potting purposes 
may be obtained by charring turf. Any quantity of turf may be 
easily collected, in Bengal at least, from the roadsides or waste places. 
It should be laid out, exposed to the sun, with the green part under- 
most. In a few days it will become thoroughly dried, and in that 
condition may, in a very short time, be roasted sufficiently to be adapted 
for use. There are various w'ays in which the roasting may be managed. 
The plan I have adopted has been to prop a large earthenware vessel 
upon bricks, light a fire beneath it, and then throw in the turfs, pulled 
apart into pieces of moderate size ; take them out when sufficiently 
roasted, and throw in others. 

Vegetable OR Wood Ashes. — These,” says Dr. Lindley (quoting 


' Gardeners* Chronicle,* April 12, 1862. 
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from ‘Horticultural Trai)sactioM,*Vol.y,p. 52), “are esteemed the very 
best manure by the Clunese. The weeds which are separated from the 
land by the harrow, with what they otherwise are able to collect, are 
carefully burnt, and the ashes spread. The part of the field where 
this lias been done is easily perceived by the most careless observer. 
Indeed, the vigour of the productions of those parts of their land 
where the ashes have been applied is evident as long as the crop conti- 
uues on the ground. The ashes of burnt vegetables are also mixed 
with a great variety of other matters in forming the compositions 
which are spread on the fields or applied to individual plants.” Garden 
refuse, however, may in general be turned to better account than by 
■converting it absolutely to ashes. 

OiL-GAKE (Khurrkk). — This, Dr. Lindley states, “in powder, has a 
highly energetic, though transitory, action. Its great value consists 
in giving an impulse to vegetation in the early stages.” It is an 
admirable manure for Hoses; and also an excellent ingredient in a com- 
post for applying to the roots of Vines and Peaches in the Cold-season, 

Goon — Of the use of sugar as a manure it is not likely that any 
notice will be found in English works upon gardening ; but in tliis 
country the coarse and cheap preparation of it, sold in the bazars under 
the name of ‘ goor,^ is found a useful iugrcdieiit in composts for manur- 
ing fruit-trees. 

Sbetee. — The refuse from Indigo factoiios is fouud, where available, 
a valuable manure, especially for vegetables. 


ANIxMAL MANURES. 

Bum^ooks’ Duno. — O f all manures available to the Indian gardener 
there is none so valuable and universally useful as this; whether 
applied fresh as a surface dressing, or worked in the soil when about 
two years old, after it has liecome thoroughly decayed and reduced to a 
consistency similar to that of moist black snuff. For the successful 
•cultivation of culinary vegetables^ it is indeed ajil but indispensable. 
But from its being so much employed by the natives as a fuel, it is not 
always easily, obtainable. Even tJhode whb' themselves keep cows or 
bullooks find some difficulty on th%t account <ii preserving it. When 
ywmUsion cau be obtained, it may^sqm^timel be procured from the 
enclosures where the commissariat cattle Are stayed. Occasionally also 
jt may be purchased of the go^las at a moderate price. • 

\ . Stabls-manurb. — This, which m India the appearan<;e of dry. 
•|RbbIab, very different from the valuable manure so much in request in 
S^rope, is still of great service for the kitcheu-gardem The best waV 
,4! using it is, perhaps, to oast it upon the ground when the Cold-aeaaou 
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<}ropB are over, and work it in the soil during the hot and rainy months^ 
It may be worked also in the same way in the borders, the soil of 
which is rarely so good as not to be immensely benefited thereby. It 
is surprising, however, what prodigious quantities of this material are 
lost to all serviceable purposes in India. In Calcutta and the suburbs 
it is not unusual to see a pile of it laid outside the gate of each 
oompound, every two or three days, for the conservancy carts to carry 
away, and throw into some hole that requires to be filled up, or eveu to 
cast into the river. In the North-West Provinces also it is made away 
with by the syces during the cold months, who, as soon as evening sets 
in, light their fires and continue burning it a great part of the night. 
The dense, suffocating, ammoniacal smell it thereby imparts to a 
cantonment at that season of the year must be familiar to most who 
have resided in that part of India. 

Goats* Dung. — This I have often used for a manure ; but not, as it 
seemed to me, with any marked advantage. It remains a long time 
hard and uiidissolved without imparting any fertilizing property to the 
soil. Slieep’s Dung, from its similarity to Goats* Dung, would be 
attended with like results. 

Pigeons’ Dung. — “This,** says Dr. Lindley, “approaches nearly to 
Guano in its effects. In Persia, dovc-cotes are kept in the midst of the 
plains for the purpose of securing this valuable dejection. The 
Persians use it, as the Peruvians use Guano, by mixing a small quantity 
in the soil in which their melons aud other crops are planted. Where- 
ever it has been tried in this country it has been found of the 
greatest energy. The only danger iu using it is, that it may be too 
strong, and burn. It deteriorates by keeping.** 

Fowls* Gung. — This, it is stated in the ‘ Cottage Gardener’s Diction- 
ary,* “ if composed partly of that of the duck, which is a gross feeder, 
is nearly equal to Guano.” 

Elephants* Dung. — I have heard this highly commended as a dresFh 
ing fo^ Artichoke plauts. I have applied it, but without discovering it 
to possess any property of a manure at all. It resembles large dense 
balls of cocoaiiut fibre, and, therefore, broken up and worked into 
the soil it proves beueficial ibechauically, iu the way of rendering it 
lighter. 

Night-soil and Pigs’ Dung. — It is undoubted that these substances 
prove fnost useful as manures for Ime garden ; but the customs of the 
natives do not admit of theic general application. Dr. E. Bonavia, 
of Lucknow, states that “several years’ experience in gardening in 
this country has taught him that there is no manure equal to night- 
It produces rlchneih of colour in flowers, and vigour and succu- 
I^ee in vegetables.” 

Blood. — One Cold-season I applied a large quantity of blood and 
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offal procured from the butchers' shambles — to the roots of my Grape- 

vines at Fcrozeporo. I discovered no advantage whatever in the use of 
such a manure over that of decayed Cow Dung, while the unforeseen 
nuisances attending it determined me never to employ it again. 

Guano— says Dr. Lindley, “ the deposit of sea-birds on dry islands 
in the Pacific, is the richest of all natural manures. . , . But it 

is enormously adulterated. There is perhaps no garden crop which 
this docs not suit, if not applied too much at a time. The liquid 
form is proforred by gardeners." 

I saw it once used very largely for Roses and Peach-trees in the 
garden of the Agri-Horticultural Society, but with very pernicious 
effects, as several of the trees died in consequence. The fault, how- 
ever, was not ill the Guano, but in the injudicious manner in which it 
was applied. The roots of the trees were laid open and exposed some 
little time, as is usual in the Cold-season, and then covered up again 
w'ith earth mixed with a largo proportion of Guano in a state of dry 
powder. 

Mr. Rivers says : “ One pound of Guano to twenty gallons of water 
forms the very best species of liquid-manure for pot-culturo ; for the 
borders double that quantity wHl be better."* 

In the ‘ Cottage Gardeners' Dictionary ' it is stated : — ‘‘ Plants of 
various sorts, in pots, watered only with Guano-water, half an ounce 

to a gallon, have flourislied astonishingly ; none have fpiled 

Mr. Rendlc and other persons record, as the result of dearly-purchased 
experience, that wlicre Guano has failed to be beneficial, or has been 
injurious, it has been applied in quantities too powerful for the plants 
to bear. In a liquid state, half an ounce per gaKon, and given to 
growing plants once a w^eek, it never fails to be productive of vigour. 
When sown as a top-dressing it should be mixed with five times its 
weight of dry earth, ashes, &o., and then scattered as thinly as 
possible." 

Baron Liebig recommends as a most effective method of applying 
Guano to “ moisten it with winter to which a little sulphuric acid has 
been added, and mix it after twenty-four hours with saw-dust, turf- 
dust, or mould, and strew this mixture over the surface of the 
earth." t 

And lastly, Mr. Solly gives this important caution “ In using 
Guano as liquid manure, it must be remembered that the solution 
formed by pouring water over it only contains the ammonia and about 
one quarter of the phosphates, the rest of the phosphates and the 


* * Rose Amateurs’ Guide,’ p. 171, 6th Ed. 
t * Natural Laws of Husbandry,’ p, 280. 
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organic matter being almost insolublo in water ; hence the residue is 
nearly as valuable a manure as that which is dissolved ; and in order 
to derive the w'hole benefit from the manure, the insoluble part must, 
by agitation or other means, be kept suspended in the liquid, whilst 
it is being spread over the ground.” * 

Fish. — Whenever it can be obtained, fish-refuse is an excellent and 
most efficacious manure for applying to the roots of trees. 

Bones. — In Europe, bones are accounted a valuable and permanent 
manure, but slow in their operation. Even when reduced to dust 
they are not so effective the year they are applied as on the following 
one. Some cultivators, however, have used them for Cauliflowers in this 
country, and, as they say, with marked benefit 


MINERAL MANURES. 

Common Salt. — This is strongly recommended as a manure for 
several of the culinary vegetables, especially for Asparagus. Guo of our 
best gardeners in the neighbourhood of Calcutta told mo he had 
applied it plentifully to his Asparagus, but without any particular 
advantage as far as ho could ace. 

Superphosphate op Limb. — 'fhis mineral, which is manufactured 
by decomposing bones with sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol), is sold in 
England at about the safne price as guano. Mr. Solly says : It is 

ono of the most valuable of the artificial iminures yet produced.” f 
Whether the application of it in liorticulturo has ever been experi- 
mented upon in this country, or to what extent it would bo likely to 
prove beneficial, I am unable to say. 

Old Mortar. — This has come to be recognised as a very valuable 
aid in the cultivation of Ferns, rock-work plants, and, in ffict, for a 
very large number of potted plants. I have seen it used with great 
success ill the Royal Botanical Garden, Seebpore, for all kinds of plants, 
even for terrestrial orchids. I have tried it myself on a very large 
scale, and have found such plants as Begonias, Cyrtodeiras, Pepero- 
mas, Fittonias, Anthuriums, Dracaenas, Alocasias, G-esnerias, 
Selaginellas, Ferns, and a host of others, tlirivc to perfection in soil 
three parts of which was composed of this old mortar, or concrete. For 
rockeries I know of nothing better. It can, moreover, be easily procured. 
The TOofs of old 'pucca houses, when knocked down, afford the best 
material — the older the better. I strongly recommend the extensive 
use of old mortar or concrete for potted plants generally. When used 


* Rural Chemistry, p. 274. 
F., G. 


t mih, p. 278. 
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for small plants in small sized pots, it should be broken iuto pieces, the 
size of Hazel-nuts or smaller ; when for large plants in large pots, 
in pieces the size of Walnuts ; smaller or larger to suit requirements. 
Coarsely pounded and added to the soil, it keeps it from getting 
sodden and sour, by effecting good drainage. The tender roots delight 
in attaching themselves to pieces of this concrete, from which they 
obtain much nourishment. 


LIQUID MANURES. 


Liquid manure should be applied to plants only when in a vigorous 
state of growth. All plants are bcnetited by it if administered judi- 
ciously, that is to say, not in excess. The copious use of it with 
culinary vegetables, but more particularly with Celery and Asparagus, 
I have found of wonderful efficacy. The most convenient way, per- 
, haps, of keeping a supply of liquid manure for kitchen-gai den use is, 
somewhere handy, to sink in the ground a large earthen vessel ; fill 
this with water, and throw in all such ingredients as happen to be 
available for the purpose, such as fowls pigeons goats bullocks' 
dung, &c. If found to be too strong, it is easily rediicetl by adding 
water at discretion. Dr. Lindley’s maxim, in the application of liquid 
manure, is that it should be “weak, clear, aud often.” This rule 
should never be departed from. 


Soap-suds.— “ These,” says Dr. Lindley, “ have an undoubted value, 
because of their potash, irrespective of the animal matter they con- 
tain. Upon Cabbages, Cauliflowers, and all the Brassicaoeous race, 
they produce an immediate and very advantageous effect.” * 

Large quantities of soap-suds are daily thrown away from nearly 
all houses, which, with very little trouble, might be made use of 
most advantageously for the kitchen and flower garden. When not 
required for any other purpose, they might be poured iuto the pit con- 
taining garden refuse, stored up for vegetable mould, which would bo 
greatly enriched thereby. 

For potted plants they are invaluable, aud I scarcely know of a 
better and more effective insecticide. By syringing and washing the 
Imes of potted plants with soap-suds, I have preserved them from 
the attacks of blight, mealy-bug, red spider, and other enemies of the 
prdener. Plants in a sickly condition have often been restored 
to health by merely washing their leaves with soap-suds. The effect 
of washing Geranium leaves with suds is simply astonishing. In foot 
if you wish to kwp your potted plants in luxuriant growth, wash and 
soap-suds once or twice a week, espeoiaHy those 
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COMPOST. 

The following, not very different from that recommended elsewhere 
for the Grape-vine, is from the MSS. notes of General Jenkins : — 

“ 4 maunds of khullee, well pounded I ^ maund of quicklime, sifted. 

1 maimd of ashes, sifted. 1 8 maunds of cow-dung. 

Well mix in September and October, and bury in tlie ground, and 
water well ; and in six weeks it will be ready to mix with . mould for 
the roots of plants.” 

The following compost I have found the best for potted plants 
generally : — 

* Leaf mould, well decayed ... 2 parts. 

Cow-dung, well decayed ' ... 2 ,, 

(Tardcn mould ... 2 „ 

Wood-ashes, sifted ... 1 „ 

River sand ... ... 1 „ 

Old mortar, or concrete ... 2 „ 

Nitrate of Soda. — This substance is a very valuable manure for all 
classes of plants, especially vegetables of the JJrassicaccous order. 
I have seen it used with very remarkable results. In England and 
the United States of America it is recommended to be used in place of 
stable and farm-yard manure. It is contended that the nitrogen con- 
tained in animal manures cannot be utilised by plants unless con- 
verted into nitric acid, and for this an alkali is necessary. It follows, 
therefore, that it takes a long time for the nitrogen of the manure to 
be converted into nitric acid, *uid while this process is taking place, 
the plants do not get the full benefit of the latter ; whereas in nitrate 
of soda the acid is in more a.ssimilablo condition, and is more quickly 
utilised. It is computed that 3 cwts. of the nitrate are equal to 80 
toils of farm-yard and stable manure. As a fertiliser for potted and 
other ornamental plants, I have found it invaluable. It requires some 
care in using, and must never be applied too strong. Half an ounce to a 
gallon of water is a safe application for potted plants, and one ounce to a 
gallon of water for field and garden crops. In the case of the former, 
it should only be used when they are about to begin tlieir growth, 
and when in full vigour. Once or twice a week will be sufficient. 

Nitrate op Potash, or Saltpetre. — This is about the most power- 
ful fertiliser known to agricultural science ; but its constant use has 
the efifeot of exhausting soils of their other natural elements of plant* 
food. For Peas, Beans, and other vegetables containing a large pro- 
portion of nitrogenous *compounds, it is invaluable. 1 have raised 
splendid crops of Peas with it It should be used alternately with 
nitrate of soda ; i one year the potash and the next the soda. It 
ahoold be used in its dry state, and well worked into the soil. 
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CHAPTER II. 

LAYISa OUT OP A CABDEN — LAWNS — HEDGES — HOEING AND DIGGING 

IHIUOATXON — DBAINAOB — CON3BKVATORIE3 — BETEI.-IIOUSBS — DEOOHA- 
TIONS — IMPLEMENTS — SHADES — LAEELS — VERMIN — WEEDS. 


TIIK LAYING OUT OF A GARDEN. 

Since the manner in which a pjardcii should be laid out will depend 
much upon the locality where it is situated, and since the disposing of 
the natural advantages of that locality so as to make them most 
conducive to variety and ornamental effect, nnist in a great measure bo 
left to the judgment and taste of tlio owner, all I purpose at present to 
do is to give merely a few practical directions which I think generally 
essential to bo attended. to. 

The arrangement of a garden will be very much modified in refer- 
ence to the source on which it depends for its supply of water. If, as 
in the North-West Provinces it necessarily must be, the garden is 
irrigated by artificial means, the water must be obtained either from a 
well, or from a tank, or a river. 

Where tho water is supplied from a w’cll, it is important that tho 
place chosen for the well be, whence the water may have the readiest 
access to all parts of tho garden, and where also it may be easiest 
screened from view by shrubs and trees planted around it. As native 
servants, moreover, havo continually to bo going to the well, both for 
performiug their ablutions there, and for drawing water for domestic 
purposes, if it can be so arranged, there should be a pathw’ay to it 
made for them exclusively, cut off entirely from tho rest of tho garden 
by means of a hedge. This is desirable, not only for the purpose of 
keeping the garden as much as possible secluded, but also for tho 
safety of its produce. 

The footpaths being raised five or six inches, •or more, above the level 
of the borders, the water from the well is conveyed along each side of 
them by channels, also a little above the level of the border. Where 
intetsect, the water is carried underneath the paths by nuls or 
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'earthen pipes. In these water-channels the shrubs and fruit-trees are 
always planted. 

A more suitable material being not often available, the paths and tlio 
'embankments of the channels are made of common garden soil, well 
beaten down by wooden rammers. These, after the heavy rains in 
August and September, become always so much damngcil and broken 
up as to require to bo re-madc at the commencement of each cold 
season. And here I have to call attention to a point of very great 
importance. 

I have found it the. almost invariable custom to make tho pathways 
just about a quarter of tlie width that for convenience they ought to 
be : ill consequence of which the fruit-trees, when arrived at but even 
a moderate size, overgrow the pathways so entirely as to render them 
impassable. To remedy this the boughs aro usually lopped away, but 
of course, to the very serious injury of tho trees. This mistake of 
making tho paths too narrow should be guarded against when the 
garden is first laid out. Tho eye is, at that time, very apt to be 
deceived, and paths made then as broad as required to be afterwards, 
will seem to most persons perhaps extravagantly and unnecessarily 
broad. The growth, however, of the trees on eacli side will in two or 
three years* time show the paths obviously to bo of no greater width 
than they ought to be. 

In a garden large enough to admit of it, it is highly desirable that 
there should be one wide shady path, where persons in conversation 
may be able to walk two or three abreast. A pathway of this de- 
scription might not unreasonably be made of from twedve to even sixteen 
feet wide. The best situation for it would be by the wall of the garden, 
where high shrubs or trees are pl.antcd to keep the premises from being 
overlooked. A pathway of sucli great width would in reality bo 
attended with no loss of space, as it would extend only over ground 
occupied by the roots of the trees along the wall-side, thus rendered 
useless for other purposes. The ordinary paths of the garden, by the 
sides of which low shurbs and fruit-trees aro grown, need not, of course, 
be so wide, and indeed for variety*s sake, would be more pleasing for 
being, narrower ; though these, at the least, should not be less than 
eight feet wide. 

In most of the gardens I have seen in tho North-Western Provinces, 
the laying out, as it seemed, has been left entirely to the malee, who 
has portioned out the ground with narrow, uniform paths intersecting 
'each other at right angles, after the pattern of a chess-board. It need 
hardly be observed, that a piece of land so disposed may answer very well 
the purpose of a plantation, but does not deserve the name of a garden^ 
Any person of but the smallest pretensions to taste can hardly fail of 
4^ving a pleasing appearance to a garden by laying out some of the 
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paths in a curvilinear form, instead of directing them all in a straight 
line, as well as by contriving that those even which are drawn straight, 
should intersect in the form of the letter Y, instead of crossing at 
right angles. Care, however, should be taken that trees or large shurbs 
be planted in the principal bend of the curved paths, so that the 
direction given to the paths may seem to have been a matter of 
necessity, otherwise they will be apt to look fanciful and unmeaning. 
A garden thus laid out will entail, it is true, a little extra cost in nuls 
for conveying water under the paths ; but this is, comparatively, of 
small consideration. 

In the gardens of Lower Bengal, wdierc irrigation by water-channels 
is not adopted, fruit-trees are cultivated in a detached piece of ground, 
and 110 large trees or shriilis are planted near the edge of the pathway. 
In such case the width of the paths is of not so much importance. 
But still, 1 think, no garden of any size will present a handsome general 
appearance unless it has, at leastj one wide spacious walk throughout 
its principal extent, from which paths of smaller width are made to 
strike out and ramify. 

In Bengal the paths «are usually made with a foundation of broken 
bricks, over which a layer of khoa, or bricks broken into pieces of the 
’size of a Walnut, is spread. Over the whole a coating of soorkee or 
brick-dust is then laid, and well beaten in, till the surface is perfectly 
level and smooth. 

In Calcutta and places ivliero there are gas-works, and where coal is 
largely consumed, coal ashes or cinders will be found very good for 
laying over paths. T have used this in Calcutta, and found it better 
than anything else in keeping the paths from becoming slippery and 
dangerous to Avalk upon during the rains. AVliero procurable, red 
gravel, known to the natives as hujree, should invariably be used. 

In planting out flowering shrubs, one thing of essential importance 
is, that the situation selected for tliem in th^e border be where their 
sunny side is most presented to the sight ; for it may bo often witness- 
ed that, while the soutlieru side of a plant is loaded with a profusion 
of blossom, the nortlieru side, shaded from the ripening influence of 
the sun's rays, remains unadonied with a single flower. This is 
, frequently very conspicuous in the instance of Mi llingtonta hortensis^ 
and more especially of that magnificient creeper, Bignonia venuata.. 
If sweet-peas, likewise, are grown on the southern side of a path, the* 
^ ‘ flowers they put forth are completely lost to view. 

► The modern plan of laying out small separate beds for groups of 
particular species of annuals is a very beautiful and effective one ; and 
where the garden admits of it, a portion of ground near the dwelling- 
house may be well devoted to this purpose. The disadvantage attend- 
ing the plan in Europe is, that during the long period of the winter 
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months the beds remain bare and unsightly. But in this country such 
beds need never lie vacant, as when one class of annuals is over, another 
may be immediately brought to succeed in its place. During the cold 
months there will be the usual English annuals ; during the hot 
months, Petunias, Verbenas, Phloxes, Salpiglossis, dee., will 
bloom beautifully ; and during the rains these may bo succeeded by 
Balsains, 22inias, Martynia, Pentapetes, &c. 

In the formation of tliese small beds it would not be advisable, 
perhaps, to venture upon any figures besides merely the circular and 
oval. These are easily designed and always look well ; but many of 
the geometrical and contorted figures one frequently sees arc, at the 
best, anything but pleasing, and when attempted by the rude skill of 
the malee would, in all probability, prove only ridiculous. Examples of 
beds cut out in grass will be found in Fiirs. 1 and 2. 
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The foregoing remarks refer, of course, only to private gardens of 
limited extent ; but even liere what is termed the ‘ natural * style of 
laying out might be attempted with advantage. Nothing, to my mind, 
has a better effect than the grouping of plants in clumps according to 
their growth, colour of the flowers and leaves, and the contour of the 
ground. This style is beautifully exemplified in the Eden Gardens at 
Calcutta, and the “ Ram Newas ” Public Gardens at Jeypore, in 
Rajputana, I am not an advocate of geometrically -cut beds, and do 
not recommend them to the average amateur gardener. In large 
public gardens they may be attempted with success. Winding paths, 
with clumps of shrubs planted at intervals at the bends and curves 
have a very fine effect. 

In the laying out of gardens of large extent, regard must be had to 
the surrounding scenery, and advantage should be taken of any ‘ vistas' 
that may exist in tlie neighbourhood, in the way of hills, promontories, 
church-stceples, clock-towers, tkc. In the case of largo publij gardens, 
1 would consider it a dereliction of duty in the person laying out such 
a garden if ho omitted to take advantage of the surrounding landscape. 
T am not aware that landscape-gardeners abound in India, but any one 
having an eye for the beautiful, should have an eye for landscape- 
gardening. It must bo borne in mind that the ultimate beauty and 
success of a garden will depend very much upon how it is designed and 
laid out in the first instance. 


LAWNS. 

When a garden is of sufficient size to allow room for it, nothing is 
more ornamental than a spacious piece of lawn or grass-plot ; and 
more especially is the surface of cool green that it presents, sooth- 
ing and refreshing to the eye iu the Upper Provinces, when the 
soil of the country around during the hot months lies all parched and 
bare. 

The grass principally used for lawns in this country is that called 
Doob-grass (Cynodon dactylon), a plant of trailing habit, not growing 
high, and, when in vigorous growth, of^a soft, dark green hue. It 
thrives where scarcely any other kind will, and delights in the edges of 
fre()uen(ed highways. The spot it seems to like especially is where 
brick and lime rubbish has been thrown and trodden down hard. It 
will also grow in the poor soil beneath the shade of trees, where other 
grasses grow but scantily, if at all. When required for lawns* a 
si^oient quantity may easily be collected from the road-side, and waste 
plwes. The piece of ground intended for a lawn should be well dug, 
and trenched, if practicable, and then made perfectly level and smooth. 
Drills should then be drawn over it a foot apart, in which little pieces of 
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the roots should be planted out at the distance of half a foot from each 
■other ; and the ground afterwards watered occasionally, till the gt’ass 
has become thoroughly established. In Bengal, further watering will 
be unnecessary ; but in the Upper Provinces irrigation during the hot 
season is indispensable, as otherwise the grass would soon become 
scorched up and perish. 

A more expeditious and very successful plan of laying down a lawn, 
sometimes adopted, is to pull up a quantity of grass by the roots, chop 
it tolerably fine, mix it well in a compost of mud of about the consis- 
tency of mortar, and spread this out thinly over the piece of ground 
where the lawn is required. In a few days the grass will spring up 
with great regularity over the plot. 

Another method, adopted by the editor of the present edition with 
great success in the Jeyporo Gardens, was to first select and level the 
ground intended for a lawn, and water it well. Then dig up the dooh 
grass in squares of about eight or nine inches from localities where 
it is found growing, with the earth adhering to the roots, and lay it 
down in the manner bricks are used for paving. Having done this, 
have wooden mallets, and heat the sipiares w'ith them, until a uniform 
level surface is obtained. Very little after care is necessary with this 
method, and lawns as level as billiard tables may be made. 'J'hc lawns 
in the Jeypore Gardens were the admiration of all who saw them, and 
they were made by this method. 

Swampy ground and, spots where water lies long after rain are uu- 
adapted for Doob-grass. lu such localities it soon perishes, and grasses 
of ranker growth, such as Mootho (Cyperus hexastachyus), Kdsk 
(Saccliaruxu spontaneumi, and Ooloo (Imperata cylindrica) 
usually come up and supply its place. 

HEDGES. 

A hedge is sometipaes employed for a boundary to the garden, instead 
of a wall, for which, however, it is not a very efficient substitute. 
Without constant attention it soon gets out of order ; either looking 
^insightly from being overgrown with weeds, or rendered unserviceable 
from becoming filled with gaps. 

One of the plants, more commonly grown than any other, perhaps, 
for a hedge is the Agave Americana. This is, in itself, a uoble-lookiug 
plant, and has a fine effect used as a fence, if in vigorous growth and 
kept clean of weeds. It is perfectly impenetrable by cattle, and, 
from the lowness of its growth, in no way impedes free ventilation. 
Parkinsonia aouleata and Cassalpinla seplaria are shrubs armed 
with powerful thorns, have small-leaved foliage, and, when kept closely 
clipp^, form neat impenetrable hedges. 
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When a wall is too low of itself to render the garden secure from 
depredation, plants of the Nicker-trce (Guilandina Bonduc), trained 
upon it, render it at onco an utterly impassable barrier. Aoaoia 
modesta, a common shrub in the Upper Provinces, called there Pkuldee^ 
forms also a very neat and pleasing hedge, .ffischynoiuene Seabaii(j’atY) 
is very often employed also as a hedge in the Upper Provinces, on account 
of the rapidity of its growth ; but it is very unsuitable for the purpose, as, 
though rather neat and pretty the first season after it has been raised 
from seed, it becomes worn out and unsightly a season or two afterwards. 

Hedges that arc required not so much for a fence as for separating 
one part of the garden from another, may be made successfully of 
nearly any kind of shrub of quick, ready growth, and of small delicate 
foliage. I have even seen Gasuarina muricata, cut down to the 
height of six feet, and kept constantly clipped, atford a close, dense 
hedge of most agreeable, soothing character. 

• For a low, neat, fresh-looking hedge, perhaps no plant is better 
adapted than Lawaonia alba {Menhdee) or Duranta. TheDodoncea 
dioica has been much sought for of late as a hedge-plant ; but it is 
no novelty. In the garden of Brigadier F. Young, at Ferozepore, it 
was employed for that purpose as long ago as 1846. But the excessive 
hardness of its wood turned the edge of a knife, when the attempt was 
made to clip it, except when quite young, and left undipped, it 
became a nuisance, from the profusion of seeds it shed upon the path. 
Inga dnlcis also forms a fine hedge. 


HOEING AND DIGGING. 

Constant hoeing or, tlie equivalent to it in this country, the break- 
ing up of the surface soil witli the Kodaleo, is of the greatest advan- 
tage, as it is not only the most speedy and effectual way of getting rid 
of weeds, but it opens and mrates the earth after it has become caked 
and hardened in the sun from the frequent watering to which it i» 
subject. Moreover, it contributes vastly to the neatness and appear- 
anoe of the gartlen ; for, no flowering plants can look well in a border 
that IS as bard and compact as the common road. 

For the vegetable garden, however, something far more than hoeing 
only IS essential. The ground must be deeply dug ; and that not merely 
just before the time it is to be used for cropping, but immediately after 
the cold season crops are over— iu March or April The ground should 

better, and turned over, and the 
be buried in. Immediately before 
tMBams all etable-litter and other manure at command should be 
thrown upon the ground, and lightly covered in by digging. The rains 
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will convey the goodness of it into the soil below. A plentiful crop of 
weeds and grass will most likely soon spring up. The weeds, after 
about a month or 80 *s time, should be dug in, and the grass-roots care- 
fully picked out and removed. This will require to be repeated once 
or twice again before the Cold-season, by which time the ground will 
be in the very best condition possible for the annual crops. 


IRRIGATION. 

There is, perhaps, scarcely a situation in India adapted for a garden 
which does not, during several months of tlie year at least, require irri- 
gation. In the North-Western Provinces in particular, and in the Pun- 
jab, if a regular system of watering be not unremittingly kept up during 
the hot months, nearly the whole of tho plants, shrubs, and fruit-trees, 
will inevitably perish. lu Bengal, it is true, gardens may bo, and, 
indeed, commonly are, kept up, as far as shrubs and flowering perennials 
are concerned, without any artificial watering at all ; but tho growth of 
plants there, as it appears to me, is not to be compared for vigour with 
what it often is in localities whore irrigation is of necessity resorted to. 
For the cultivation of culinary vegetables with any degree of success, 
irrigation is everywhere all but absolutely indispensable. 

In Bengal the rains generally cease about the middle of October, 
leaving the ground sufficiently supplied with moisture to render water- 
ing needless, until, perhaps, the beginning of January ; after which 
the earth becomes dry and hard, just at the period when vegetation, 
for the most part, is making its most vigorous growth, and craves from 
the soil a greater amount of moisture than at any other time. More 
particularly, therefore, to plants that are either flowering or in a grow- 
ing condition, and whose roots lie at no great depth beneath the surface 
of the soil, the application of water is then of tho utmost benefit. 
Several shrubs and other plants remain dormant till a much later sea- 
son, and do not begin to put forth till March, or even April ; for them, 
of course, irrigation is quite unnecessary till their groAvth commences. 

Where irrigation is employed, the method of accomplishing it must 
much depend upon the facilities which the situation offers, and the 
nearness the water lies to the surface of the ground. I shall describe 
the several methods I have seen adopted, and state what 1 conceive to 
be the particular merits of each. 

L Where the supply of water is from a well. 

1. In the North-Western Provinces the general mode of raising 
water is by means of a large bag, made of the hide of a bullock or 
bufiblo. The bag, suspended from a pulley over the well by a rope of 
'buffalo«hide, is ' drawn up by a pair of bullocks. From the brink of 
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tho well, to a distance as far as the rope roaches, a piece of the ground 
4 S dug out, wide enough for two bullocks to go along abreast, deeper and 
deeper, so as to make a declivity for the bullocks to run down as they 
draw up tho bag. One coolie is employed to drive the bullocks and 
another has to stand at the brink of the well, and empty the bag as it 
conies to the surface. 

Where a well-fed, vigorous ])air of bullocks are kept, I believe a more 
effective and economical method tlian this cannot bo employed. 

2. In the Deccan of India a common way of drawing up water is 
by means of a bag and a pair of bullocks, as in the former case ; but 
in this instance the bag opens into a leathern pipe attached to its bottom. 
The pipe has a rope fastened to it whereby it is so contrived that the 
•end of the pipe is raised above the level of the bag whilst ascending ; 
but when tho bag reaches tho pulley, the pipe is lowered down over the 
brink of tlie well, and the water flows out through it from the bag. 

. The advantage of this method is, that one coolie is dispensed with, 
none being required, as in the former case, for emptying the bag each 
time it rises to the surface. The disadvantage is, that tho bullocks 
have to walk backwards up the slope to the brink of the tvell each 
time the bag is being lowered iigaiu into the water ; and so much time 
is lost in this sloiv upward backing movement, tliat I, for my part, 
think the former method the preferable one of the two. 

3, III the Punjab the all but universal way of raising water is by 
what is called tho Persian wheel. 


Ill tho mouth of the well a large vertical wheel is fixed, over which 
a looped chain of earthenware pots is suspended, the lower part of the 
loop reaching down into the water. As this wheel revolves, one length 
of the chain is continually rising with pots full uf water, which, on 
reaching the summit, discharge themselves into a trough fixed in the 
upper segment of the wheel, and then turn, and descend empty, to bo 
filled again. A large beam, passing through the axis of this wheel, has 
its extremity fixed in the axis of another large wooden vertical wheel, 
from the circumference of which projects a series of horizontal wooden 
c(^8, or teeth. These teeth work in the teeth of a large horizontal wooden 
wheel. By moans of a pole projecting from it, a pair of bullocks turn 
horizontal wheel, and so set the whole apparatus in action. 

The Persian wheel has the advantage of requiring no coolie besides 
the one employed in driving the bullocks ; and where the well is of 
very large dmiensions so as to admit of a wheel of great size within 
It— as It always is when employed for agricultural purposes in the 
Puttjt^the supply of water brought to the surface in a given time 
IB> perhaps, greater by this than by any other means. To wells, how- 

tw' i* usually are in gardens, I do not conceive 

the-appheatiou of the Persian wheel to be any benefit. Its construe- 
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tion at tho outset is expensive ; the earthen pots soon become, many of 
them, broken ; the woodwork is constantly getting out of order and 
requiring repair ; while the quantity of water supplied, though poured 
forth in a continuous stream, is far less by the hour, as I have ascer- 
tained by actual measurement, than would be afforded by tho bag in 
the same time. 

11. When the water is to bo raised from a river or tank, and lies, 
near the surface of the ground, as is ordinarily tho case in Bengal. 

1. One common plan is to throw up the water by means of a light 
wicker shovel-like basket, or scoop, with a string fastened to each of 
its corners. Two men, each witli two of tho strings, one in one hand, 
and one in the other, stand opposite each other by tho side of tho 
water, lower the scoop into tho water, and with a jerk-kind of move- 
ment throw up tho water it contains into a dam made to receive it. If 
the dam is on the same level as the ground, the water is convoyed from it 
to the part of the garden where it is required, split bamboos being often 
used as a channel for it ; but if the dam is lower than tho level of 
tho ground, two more men are employed in a similar way to throw up 
water from this lower dam to an upper one on tho same level as tho 
ground. 

This is a cheap and rude mode of proceeding, resorted to when only 
a temporary supply of water is required. It is, however, a very effec- 
tive one, affording a large quantity in a very short time, 

2. A method also frequently adopted, is to drive a stout stako into 
the edge of tho bank of a tank or river. Upon tho top of the stake a 
long bamboo is made to turn seesaw-liko, a small part of it with a 
heavy stone attached moving on tho landward side of the stake, and 
the longer part, from tlio end of which is suspended upright another 
bamboo, with a ghurra or earthen pot attached to it, seesawing over 
the water. A man forces tho upright bamboo downward till the pot 
dips beneath the water and is filled ; ho then lets the bamboo go, and 
when, by the weight of the stone the pot is drawn up, ho empties it, 
and then forces it down into the water again. 

3. By a contrivance exactly similar in principle, sometimes a wooden 
trough is employed instead of the earthen pot. One end of the trough 
is forced down by a man into tho water, and, on then being let go, is 
raised by tho weight of a stone that outbalances it, so high that tho 
water is discharged on to the land at the other end. 

In some localities the water drawn from wells is so brackish that the 
aoil watered with it can never bo brought into a fertile condition, as is 
the, case at Agra and Delhi. In such situations, it is only where 
gardens lie contiguous to a river, whence water may be derived for the' 
purpose of irrigation, that they can be cultivated with much success. 
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DRAINAGE. 

Drainage consists in the withdrawing of water from the soil when all 
the benefit needed has been derived from it. No operation is more 
indispensable to the well-being of a garden than this, though often it 
is found exceedingly difficult to be etfected. In some localities, indeed, 
in the North-West Provinces, it proves to be all but impracticable 3 for 
there, from the country being nearly of a perfect level, there is no- 
where whither the waste water may be carried off. In such places, after 
heavy rains, a large portion of the garden will be flooded, and lie 
completely under water for a week or more. Few of the plants that 
have been in this way submerged, and then afterwards exposed to the 
heat of a scorching sun, but soon perish. Frequently, too, about the 
same time, violent winds prevail, and fruit-trees and large shrubs, that 
have had their roots loosened in the swamped soil, are easily blown 
over, and, in most instances, destroyed : as before observed, this is an 
evil often quite irremediable. The best that can be done is, having 
ascertained the poi’tion of ground that lies lowest, to plant out there 
such things as arc of least value and most easily replaced, as Avell as 
those that are least likely to suftcr from excess of wet. 

In Bengal, though the ground is e(pially level, the same difficulty is 
not so much experienced, from the numerous ditches and tanks there, 
into which the waste water may be speedily withdrawn. 


CONSERVATORIES AND GLASS-HOUSES. 

Glass conservatories, or green-houses, in tlie Bengal Presidency, until 
lately have been all but unknown. One, indeed, was erected some 
time ago by Sir Lawrence Peel in his grounds at Garden Reach ; but 
from niismanagemeut, or from unfitness of the locality in which it was 
placed, being under the shade and drip of a large tree, it proved of 
little use ; and one, subsequently, by Captain Trouson against the side 
of his house in the in-cmises of the Peninsular and Oriental Company 
at Garden Roach, which presented a delightfully ornamental appear- 
ance, being kept scrupulously neat and clean, and filled with a variety 
of Perns, Begonias, Achimenes, &o. What are usually called con- 
SOTvatories here are nothing more than mere thatched sheds, with the 
Sides open all round. Such places are serviceable for sheltering the 
more delicate plants, .which otherwise would be destroyed by the sun 
and the heavy rains ; but from want of sufficient light the plants 
mely thrive well in them. The cost of glass-houses, however, though 
not excessive, is more perhaps than many Europeans would care to 
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incur, from the great uncertainty as to the length of their stay in 
India, or of their remaining, wliile there, long in the same locality. 
But in the gardens of the wealthy native gentlemen in the vicinity of 
Calcutta, the expense of a green-house would be quite a trifle compared 
with the great ornament and advantage it would aflTord. Buildings of 
glass, moreover, supplied with the means of being heated artificially, 
during the cold months especially, might in all likelyhood afford the 
facility of cultivating many plants and fruits, which otherwise it would 
bo hopeless to look for on this side of ludiii. The great difficulty, no 
doubt, will be found in supplying to the plants a due amount of ventil- 
ation ; and in Lower India, especially during the rains, unless con- 
siderable attention be given to this point, numerous losses will bo sure 
to occur. 

lu the Government Botanical Gardens a small grceii-house has been 
erected, which has been found of great advantage for the cultivation of 
Ferns, Begonias, tko. And at Lahore Dr. G. Henderson and Mr. L. 
Berkeley have had similar structures, which have proved of inestimable 
service to them. 

Within the last few years, however, glass-houses have become quite 
common, especially in the Hill-stations. In Simla stoves and green- 
houses may be seen at the ‘ Annandalo * public gardens, and sonic of the 
private dwelling-houses. They are constructed precisely on the Knglish 
plan, and are used for the same purposes. They have proved very suc- 
cessful, and almost anything can be grown in them. On the plains they 
are not of so much use, but they can, nevertheless, bo made to serve many 
purposes. In Calcutta there are many of them now to be seen, not only 
in tlie Iloyal Botanical Gardens, but in private nurseries and dwelling- 
houses. For the cultivation of Ferns, Orchids, Beg^onias, and such 
plants as are likely to suffer from cold during the winter months, a 
glass conservatory is indispensable. 


GRASS-CONSERVATORIES, OR BETEL-HOUSES. 

Sometime ago the happy idea occurred to Dr. Anderson that struc- 
tures, somewhat similar to tliose in wliich tlio natives of Bengal have 
from time immemorial grown the Pan, or Betel plant, might be employ- 
ed with advantage in the cultivation of plants that in nature exist in a 
climate nearly alike to that in which the Betel does. The attempt 
was made and proved a wonderful success. The structure in itself 
is a simple and inexpensive thing. On a. piece of ground, measured 
out according to the space required, stout bamboos are driven at inter- 
vals, so as to stand erect about seven feet high. To these a lattice of 
split bamboos is attached, much in the way in which inclosures for. 
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fowls are usually made in this country. Over the whole lattice, on the 
sides as well as the tops, a layer of Ooloo grass is bound, just so thin 
as to allow pf an equal proportion of sunlight and shade, producing a 
kind of subdued light. Stages are then erected, either of brickwork 
or wood to rest the potted plants upon, with space left for paths around 
or between them. The adoption of structures such as this has opened 
out to the Indian gardener quite a new world, enabling him now to 
cultivate numberless plants which previously it had been all but hope- 
less to attempt. 

The original idea has, during the past few years, undergone great 
change, ami now one may see huge structures of various ornamental 
designs erected, not of bamboos and trellis work, but having solid 
masonry walls, iron standards, and covered over with galvanized 
wire netting of meshes varying in size to suit individual requirements, 
the whole being bound with Ooloo grass as in the original. The interior 
•is now laid out in oranamental style, with walks, rockeries, beds, 
reservoirs, and fountains, having quite a h\iiy-like effect. Here almost 
anything may be grown : — Ferns, Orchids, Begonias, rare palms, 
Anthuriums, Alocasias, Crotons, Gloxinias, Gesneras, and, in 
fact, the host of rare tropical and sub-tropical plants, witli ornamental 
foliage dud beautiful flowers, which it was impossible before to keep alive 
even. Such a field have these grass-conservatories opened out to the 
lover of plants, that ho may satisfy almost every wish in the matter of 
plant culture. 

To lay out a conservatory such as that I have mentioned, one must 
have some knowledge of the requirements of plants. In my owu 
experience, I have found the arc-shape roof most suitable, as being 
more convenient than any othei*, while having an ornamental appearance 
from the outside. In the Iloyal Botanical Gardens, Seebpore, there is 
the finest specimen of a grass conservatory I have yet seen. It is of 
great extent, and is laid out imthe interior with consummate taste and 
skill, and planted with eq\ial taste. It is, however, not possible for 
private individuals with ordinary means to possess a structure of such 
proportions, but it may bo taken as a model for guidance in erecting 
smaller ones. 

When about to erect a grass conservatory, select a piece of ground: 
away from tlio shade of largo trees. Its length should, if possible, run 
north and south. The size will depend upon individual taste, and 
locaj circumstances and surroundings. 50 feet by 30 feet is a conveni- 
ent size, 

If it is intended to biiild an iron structure, T iron should be select- 
ed for the superstructure, and angular iron for the supports. Upon 
the size of the house will depend the sige of the iron to be used. The 
supports should be sunk at least two feet below the surface of. the- 
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ground, in a concrete bed, the ends, thus buried, having been previously 
painted over with red lead, to preserve thorn from corrosion. Ten feet 
apart is sufficient distance between the posts, which should be not less 
than 7J feet above the surface of the ground-line. Having erected the 
supports, build a pucca brick wall all round the house, 18 inches high 
and two feet thick, the outer edge being * flush * with the iron posts, 
which will thus have extra support to resist the pressure of high 
winds. Having done this, the roofing may be proceeded with. I pre- 
fer this in the shape of an arc, as near as possible ; but a flat or span- 
roof answers just as well. In any case, a line of iron posts must bo 
erected in the centre along the whole length of the house, at intervals 
of ten feet apart. Tlie two supports at each end of the house should 
be at least six feet vjithiii tlie house, to allow of doors being made. 
These should be substantial, of iron, covered over with galvanized wire 
netting, and provided w’itli good padlocks, to keep out thieves and 
intruders. The whole should then be covered over with galvanized 
wiro netting, the roof with a two-inch mesh, and the sides with a one- 
inch mesh. Over this a thin layer of Ooloo or other grass should be 
laid on, so as to admit of an equal division of sunlight and shade. 

The interior of the house may be laid out to suit individual tastes ; 
ornamental beds, borders, rockeries, <fec., may be introduced with very 
pretty effect ; while a reservoir for water in the centre, with perhaps 
a fountain, would add to the beauty of the conservatory. As I have 
before said, almost anything can be grown in one of these grass 
conservatories, and the stocking of it will depend very much upon 
individual tastes. 

If it is intended to buihl a structure not quite so elaborate and 
expensive, wood (teak is the best) and bamboos may he substituted for 
iron throughout ; but I much prefer iron, especially if the person 
building it is a permanent resident in this country. For ‘ birds of 
passage,’ a simple w^ooden structure, or even a bamboo house, will be 
found good enough for all practical purposes. 

An important point to remember in building a conservatory is to 
select a piece of ground somewhat raised above the surrounding level. 
This admits of proper drainage being secured during the monsoons. 
It is a consideration too often lost sight of, and many valuable plants 
dSbe lost during the heavy rains, by water lodging in the house, which 
ought to have drained off. In Calcutta especially is this necessary ; 
but except in the Royal Botanical Gardens, Seebpore, nowhere else 
have I seeu this important point observed. 

The paths in a conservatory should be laid down with red gravel, 
{hujree)^ and should not be less than 2| to 3 feet wide. In Calcutta, 
and places where coal is largely used, coal ashes might be used with 
adv^tage for paths. What is wanted is some material that will not 

R. G. 
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become slippery and slimy during the monsoons.* Bricks used in 
paving paths become very slimy, and there is always danger of having 
a nasty fall unless one is over'Careful. '* 

Some gardeners train climbing plants over their conservatories, but 
I object to this, except on the west side in Upper India, and the south 
side in Lower Bengal. In the former, because the strong hot-winds 
usually blow from the west during the months of April, May, and June ; 
and in the latter, because there is always a strong southerly wind 
throughout the summer and rainy months. The roof sliould on no account 
have any climbing plants upon it, as they cdectually keep out the 
sun’s rays, which are so necessary for the healthy development of the 
ohlorophyl, or green-colouring matter of the leaves, and the colour of 
flowers. The layer of grass is quite sufficient to subdue the hot rays 
of the sun. This is a precaution very often neglected, and the result 
is, plants of stunted growth, having sickly, yellow leaves, and washed- 
out, colourless flowers. 


I'ERNERY. 

If it is desired to have a house exclusively devoted to Ferns, — and 
they are beautiful and numerous enough to deserve such a distinction, — a 
structure precisely similar to the conservatory might be erected. The 
design might be varied, so far as the shape, height, and size are con- 
cerned. The masonry wall running all round the house need not be 
more than 10 or 12 inches wide, and just sufficient to allow of tho wire 
netting being nailed on to it. 

Ferns all love moisture, and grow to perfection in an atmosphere 
at once humid and cool. In their natural state they are always to 
be found in gl’ottoes, near springs of water, and shaded situations 
generally ; and to grow this lovely genus of plants successfully, these 
natural conditions must bo supplied artificially as near as possible. 
Therefore, in a house exclusively devoted to Ferns, one, two, or more 
reservoirs of water are absolutely necessary ; and if a fountain can be 
arranged for, not only will tho general effect be very pleasing, but the at- 
mosphere of the house, during the very dry and hot months from 
April to June, will be maintained in a humid state. But irrespecti^ 
of these desiderata, a reservoir of water in a plant house is always 
convenient for watering the plants. 

The interior of the house may be laid out in ornamental beds in the 
flret instance.. These may then be raised with rookwork to the height 
oi one, two, or three feet, having spaces for the Ferns to be planted in. 

reservoirs of water may be similarly surrounded by rockwork, and 
apde ib look very beautiful. The wall running round the house might 
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also have rookwork sloping down fi’om the top at an angle of one to 
four, and planted with Ferns of low, straggling growth, and entirely 
covered with Selaginellas. The effect of this is very striking. The 
material I have found best for rockwork is old concrete or mortar 
from the roofs of old houses that have been knocked down. Tliis can 
be had in any size, and not only has it a very fine effect, but furnishes 
-to the Ferns a very important element of food — carbonate of lime. Of 
oourse, some soil is necessary, and nothing beyond well-decayed leaf 
mould mixed with a small proportion of river sand need be used. 
After the Ferns have taken root, no soil will bo necessary, for their roots 
will attach themselves firmly to the concrete and get all the nourishment 
they need. If Tree-ferns can be had, they should bo planted in the 
centre, round the reservoir of water. Ferns need very little care to 
grow them successfully ; the great point to be observed is thorough 
drainage, and this caunot be better secured than by planting them on 
rockeries. They must, however, never bo allowed to suffer from 
dryness, at the roots, and for this reason should bo watered twice, or 
even three and four times during the day — especially in the months of 
April, May, and June. In the winter months once a day will bo sutfi- 
oieut, while during the rainy months they will need no artificial 
watering at all, except when there is a break in the rains, and the sun’s 
rays are so powerful as to evaporate all the moisture from the roots. 

Every part of the rockery in the Fern house should be planted over 
with Selaginellas of various kinds. The efiect is very fine, wliile they 
preserve the roots of the Ferns from becoming dry and exposed. In 
another part of the book (midor Ferns) will be found a list of those 
Ferns most suitable for rockeries. 


OUCllID-HOUSE. 

The cultivation of this curious, but lovely, geuiia of plants has 
become so popular .during the past few years, that it is no longer 
surrounded with that mystery which characterised it some years ago, 
at any rate, in this country. In one or two large gardens houses have 
been built for the exclusive culture of Orchids with great success. 
These plants, in their natural state, arc cither found on branches of tall 
trees, or growing in peaty, fibrous matter. In constructing an 
Orchid house, the first point to be borne in mind is to provide^ 
sufficient moisture. The structure should, in every respect, be similar 
to the Conservatory; only, in place of the ornamental beds in 
the interior, a raised masonry platform should occupy the centre of 
the house, the outer edges of which should be raised about three 
inches to give it the appearance of a shallow tank or pan, so that it 
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could be filled with w’ater, thus providing a wide expanse from 
which moisture would always be evaporating, and keep the tem- 
perature of the house damp and cool during the hot months of April, 
May, and June. In this shallow tank terrestrial Orchids should be 
placed upon inverted pots previously arranged therein. Over thi& 
expanse of water might be hung other Orchids .from the roof, such has. 
particularly love moisture. The sides of the house might have raised 
platforms, either of masonry or wood work, upon which to arrange 
other species which do not need so much moisture. The advantages of 
this system of cultivation have been demonstrated to me in a few in- 
stances very strikingly, and I recommend strongly an Orchid house built 
upon this principal for the plains of India. In Hill-stations, such as 
Simla, Mussooric, &c., of course, a glazed structure would bo necessary, 
precisely similar to tbosc used in England. 

I have, of course, not forgotten that an Orchid liouse such as that 
described above, is an expensive one, and could only be indulged in by 
those having sufRoiciit means at command, or by gardens maintained 
afthe public expense. There is, however, no reason why those with 
limited means should not have an Orchid iiouso, and for these I would 
recommend a small house, upon the (Jrass-conservatory plan, with a 
reservoir in the centre, say six feet in diameter, and one foot deep. 
The sides of the honse might bo provided with wooden staging. A 
section of such a liouso will bo found in Fig. 3. The great 
point to be kept in view being to secure an atmosphere at once 
damp aud cool, at a time wlien the fiery hot winds scorch up every- 
thing. I do not propose to enter into tlie system of cultivating these 
curious plants here. Detailed instructions will be found in their proper 
place, under Orchids. 



Fig. 3. 
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FRAMES AND PITS. 

Every garden of any pretensions whatsoever should be provided 
with frames and pits for propagating plants. I have found glazed 
frames, with cloth awnings to keep out tho fierce rays of the sun, the 
best for propagating plants in. They should be made of common deal 
wood, and glazed with tho common glass to be had of any bazar 
glnzier. They iniglit citlier be span-roofed, half-span, or wdth plain, 
sloping roofs. I much prefer a span-roof, as then you can get at both 
sides of it conveniently. They should always face north on the plains, 
and south or east on the hills. There might be a regular range of 
these frames, made in any convenient size, say 4' x 2' — 6". They 
ought never to be fixtures, but portable. In Figs. 4 to 6 will be found 
a very good idea of what I mean. A shady situation should be selected 
to place them in on tho plains, and the reverse on the hills. The 
.bottom should be well drained, and filled with pure river sand to strike 
cuttings in. On the hills bottom-heat is necessary, and pots or pans 
are usually used to put cuttings in, which are then plunged into a hot- 
bed previously prepared. By pits, I mean propagating pits. Having 
selected a suitable site in a shady situation, dig a trench or pit of any 
required dimensions, about one foot deep. Fill this with partially 
decayed cowdung or horse-litter, mixed witli a third part of half- 
decayed leaf mould, bringing it up to about G inches above the surface of 
the ground. These pits may either bo shaded by an awning of Tiffany 
cloth on the south, or a glazed frame may bo put over them. For 
striking cuttings in tho winter months on tlie plains I have found these 
invaluable. Of course, the cuttings are first placed in pots or pans 
filled with river .sand, and tho latter plunged up to the rim in the pit, 
wdiich provides the bottom heat so necessary in the cold months. On 
the hills, pits of largo size are made, and all potted plants likely to 
suffer in winter are plunged into them, with a common piece of thatch- 
work overhead, and arc tliiis protected from the severe cold. Tender 
plants, and such as could not possibly withstand a temperature below' 
Farh. are, of course, kept in stoves and glass structures of some 
kind. 


DECORATIONS. 

There are fe^v opportunities available for the decoration of an Indian 
garden, except in the means employed for supporting creeping and 
climbing plants. For this purpose sometimes a single bamboo pole* 
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is inserted in the ground, with two strong pieces of wood on its summit, 
fastened horizontally, and crossing at right angles. This has au ex- 
ceedingly pretty effect with a plant like Bignonia grandlflora trained 
up to it, and letting its large clusters of blossoms hang suspended 
from the crossbars. A similar pole also surmounted with sliort cross- 
bars, has a pleasing effect when employed for supporting creepers such 
as Ipomoea rubro-cosrulea, Quamoclit, tkc. ; but in this case strings 
should be stretched from the crossbars to pegs, fastened in the ground 
in a circle at some distance from the base of tlie pole, the creepers 
being planted just along the outside of this circle, and trained up the 
strings. Thin or split bamboos would answer better tliau the strings. 

Stout iron rods have of late been introduced for the support of 
scandent shrubs ; these are let into solid masonry, sunk in the earth. 
Their chief merit is their durability. Tliey are, of course, very expen- 
sive, not so pleasing in appearance as supports of wood, and 1 cannot 
but think, with the excessive heat they acquire under a fierce sun, 
must be injurious to the young slender shoots of some kinds of plants, 
unless painted green or white. 

Around scaudeut shrubs of too large growth for a single pole to 
support, such as Gombretuxns and tiie yellow Solfatere Rose, 
four bamboo ])oles are usually sunk in the ground, and united firmly 
by bars above and below, as well as by bars crossing diagonally. 

A very pleasing contrivance for growing creeping plants is, either at 
some spot where footpaths intersect, or in a corner of the garden where 
the footpath takes a turn at right angles, to erect at each angle a pillar 
of masonry, about six feet high and fourteen inches in thickness. To 
the sides of these pillars attach a trellis of bamboo, and upon their 
summit erect a sloping roof of trellis. Structures of this kind may 
unquestionably be made to look very ornamental, overgrown with 
plants always in blossom, like Pharbitis Leari, or Cryptostegia 
grandiflora ; but some persons might possibly object to them, from 
fear of snakes and other vermin being concealed within them. 

For creepers grown in pots, trellis-work of bamboo, or frames of iron, 
may be contrived of various devices. Common examples of this kind 
of ornament are represented in figures 7, 8, and 9. For some 
plants, such ns Ferns, Achimenes, hanging baskets are much 
used in England, and considered very ornamental. An example of a 
very fine hanging basket will be found in Fig. 10, In this country, 
however, the unremitting attention such things demand in the way 
of Avateriug will perhaps be thought to entail more trouble than they 
merit. Several of the Orchids, notwithstanding, are grown in this way, 
and baskets of wood, or copper-wire, or Cocoanut husk, of various 
elegant devices, are made for containing them, as well as sometimes 
perforated earthenware vessels. 
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Fig 10. 


BUlberelas and their a’lies, suspended witli a small ball of moss 
tied round their roots, bloom almost imniediately, while other and 
similar specimens have been several years in pots witliout flowering. 
Ruasellia juncea is well known to look best when hung up in a pot. 




For omameutal shi-ubs and perennials there is nothing, as I think, 
.that looks better than an ordinary flower-pot, kept scrupulonsly clean.’ 
Absolute oleauliness and neatness in a garden ai’e, after all, infinitely 
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better thau all decorations. In a filthy pot the handsomest plant fails 
of being agreeable. The inner side of the husk of a Cocoanut is a 
capital thing for scrubbing a £Lower-pot with when it has become 
soiled and dirty. 

Rhig-Pots. — These are’^merely large earthenware cylinders, about a 
foot and a half in diameter and two feet long. They are let into the 
earth to about half their length ; the remaining half projecting aliove 
ground is filled nearly to the rim with soil, and has an ornamental 
shrub of some kind planted in it. The native gentlemen of Bengal 
are very fond of growing their choice plants in these, particularly 
arranged in rows. Several Europeans adopt the practice likewise ; but 
to me they present far from a pleasing appearance. 

A far more ornamental way of elevating plants a little above the 
surrounding level of the ground, if that be the object, and one that 
may be made far more effective for drainage during the rains, is to lay 
bricks side by side, with half their length sunk in the earth in the form 
of a circle, so as to present the appearance of the mouth of a well. 
Fill this up with earth, and put the plant in the centre. For the same 
purpose beer-bottles with their nocks downwards may also be employed, 
To my eye the bottles have not a very pleasing appearance ; though they 
certainly look neat, and are much used in (Calcutta for edging to borders. 

Ornamental tiles — May be used with good effect for edgings to beds 
and borders, and along pathways in conservatories. But what appears 
to me to afford a really effective vray of adorning a garden is to build 
up mounds of rockwork in convenient spots, say a couple of feet high, 
and place pots of well-grown plants, such as B>varf Palms, Cycads, »S:c., 
on the top, so as to hide the pot in the rockwork. 

Flower 8Tand.s — Made of 
wood as well as iron wire, 
may also be used with admir- 
able effect, A few designs 
will be found in Figs. 11 to 
14. Any average carpenter 
and blacksmith can make 
such stands. They used to be 
turned out in large numbers, 
and well made, by the Jey- 
pore School of Arts. In every 
case they should be painted 
green. 
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Fig. 14. 

Vases and Ubns — Terra Cotta and Etruscan wo™ 

^latgely used in some gardens with very fine effect 
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of coiiveaieut sizes with well-grown specimens are put into the va8e.s 
and urns, and require constant looking after and changing at inter- 
wals. A terrace, or the entrances to lawns and conservatories, are 
suitable localities for placing urns and vases in. 

TuBs.r--Common wooden tubs, painted green, and raised on rustic 
stands, might also be used with advantage. Square tubs, with the 
edges cut into ornamental patterns, look very well with specimen 
roses grown in them. An illustration of this will bo found in Fig. 15. 
An important point to bear in mind is to have thorough drain- 
age, as without it nothing will grow in tubs satisfactorily. Anotlicr 
important point to remember is, never to put into a tub any plant that 
has not, or will not have ultimately, sufficient roots to fill it. The 
evils of over-potting will bo as apparent in tubs as in pots, if this 
precaution is disregarded. Flower stands made of virgin cork are also 
very ornamental, and have a fine effect. A specimen will be found in 
Fig. 16. ^ 



Fig. 15. Fig. 16. 

Arbours, «kc. — Ornamental arches made of iron, and covered over with 
galvanized wire netting, have a very fine appearance, when properly 
placed, with such plants as Bignonia Venusta, Bouganvillea Splen- 
dens, and Glabra Passiflora, and other large-growing creepers trained 
over them. Bowers, either rustic or of iron w'ork, may be erected to suit 
individual tastes. For my part, I prefer the rustic. No garden is com- 
plete without garden seats. These can now be had in all kinds, designs, 
and at moderate cost. Judiciously placed, they give an air of peace and 
harmony to a garden, and are very welcome on a warm day, wlieii one is 
inclined to sit uuder.the shade of a tree, and lose one*s-self in day-dreams, 
the enjoyment of the dolce far nwit^ or perchance a favourite author. 
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IMPLEMENTS AND UTENSILS. 

The implements of gardening used by the malee need be little more 
than mentioned, as they are too well known to require a lengthened 
^iescription. 

Kodalee. — The implement that serves for the same purpose as the 
spade, but having the blade at right angles to the handle, and used in 
the same way us the pickaxe. It is highly important that this instru- 
ment should be examined when new, as well as every now and then 
afterwards, and if found to be at all blunt, be sent to the blacksmith 
to be sharpened. With a sharp edge as much work may bo done in a 
couple of hours as would otherwise take a whole day ; and far more 
easily and efficiently. 

Phaoha. — TIjo mattock, similar to the pickaxe, but with the iron 
ends broad instead of pointed. 

KoourEE. — An implement resembling a very broad-edged chisel, 
serves in the hands of n malee all the purposes of a hoe, as well as for 
digging round plants previous to removal : principally used in the 
North-West Provinces. 

Nerinee. — All implement somewhat different from the last iu the 
form of the blade, and much more slender, but used iu Bengal for the 
same purposes. 

The Spade and Shoved might be found useful on occasions ; but, 
except near Calcutta, they are implements with the use of which the 
natives are little familiar. 

The Kake. — This, when procurable, is a most desirable implement 
for keeping the borders neat and clean. The malee very soon famili- 
arises himself with the use of it. 

Iransplanting-Trowel, — Where much has to be done in the way of 
transplanting potted plants, particularly seedlings, a «Awi-bladed, 
j(/tyA</y-curved blue-steel transplantiiig-trowel is all but indispensable. 
After use this should bo well wiped and kept scrupulously clean and 
polished. If allowed to become rusty, iu the operation of transplanting 
the moist earth adheres to it, and considerable injury to the roots of 
the plant is often the consequence. The thick, strong, iron traus- 
plauting-trowels that are sold in England are of no use here for any 
purpose that I am aware of. ^ 

Fork-Trowel, or Tridbnt.^A small three-pronged implement, let 
into a handle similar to that of a trowel, very useful indeed for stiriiuir 
up the soil of potted plants that has become hardened. 

A ^hatchet, a saw, shears, pruniug-scissors, pruiiing-knife, buddine- 
tiott grass-cutter, are all indispensable, and in constant requisU 
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Watering-pots. — These, it need hardly be observed, are absolutely 
indispensable. For watering seedlings that have been lately prickeil 
out, a small can, too, should be provided, similar to that by which lamps 
are usually fed with oil, holding not more than a pint. This should 
have no rose. 

Various designs have lately been introduced in wateriug-])ots. For 
watering potted plants a small, blocked-tin can, holding three gallons, 
w’ith a long, tapering piyjo, and having interchangeable, brass roses, 
bhould be used. The rose can be made to screw on to the })ij)e, as in 
a brass syringe, and precisely of the. same kind. One should have 
very small holes for tender plants and seedlings, and the other, slightly 
larger holes. The roses in common use in most Indian gardens arc 
simply ruinous to the roots of ])otted plants, as the water rushes out 
with such force, and in such largo quantities, that the tender surface 
roots arc laid bare, and generally injured, ^fhe malee, moreover, 
takes a peculiar pleasure, when watering ])lants, to raise the can aloft, 
so as to allow the water to fall wdth as much force as ]K)Ssil)le. 

Syiunqe. — This implement, usually made of brass, is of the very 
greatest use, nay all but indis])ensablo, to those who possess many 
Orchids. I know’ of no ooiitrivauco whereby its wrork may be done 
anything like so effectually. 

Garden Engines. — These are nothing more than water-barrows on 
wheels, having a force jnimp attached in the centre ending witli a piece 
of India-rubber tube half-an-inch diameter, to wdnch is fixed a brass 
nozzle, having cither a spreader or a rose, as may bo required. These 
engines are very useful for w^ashing the leaves of ])lants in all ])arts 
of the garden ; as, being portable, they can be carried about by one 
man. The water is pumped out with considerable force, and thus 
the leaves get a thorough cleansing. Iii tho conservatory they are 
invaluable for Avateriiig plants over head, or for Orchids suspended 
from the roof. Tobacco w^ater, or any other insecticide may be 
applied to every part of the house very effectually by this means. 
In fact, I regard the garden engine as in every respect quite iudisiKJii- 
sable in a w^ell-kept garden. They are not very expensive, and may 
be had of any hardware merchant in Calcutta or other large station. 

Lawn-Mowers. — These are now extensively used all over India, and 
nothing can equal them for keeping lawns in good condition. There 
are a great miuiy kinds to be had, and all of them possess some advan- 
tage over each other. For simplicity and general use, however, I 
found the American “ Archimodiau ” the best. A 10-inch mower is a 
very convenient size for all purposes, I would advise everyone to 
thoroughly clean and oil the machine after the day^s work is done. By 
this simple precaution a machine wdll last for years without getting out 
of order. ^ 
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Scythe. — This is a very desirable implement when the grass-plot is 
of considerable extent ; and I have seen it used very deftly by natives 
in the Eden Garden. 

Nets. — In nearly all parts of India nets, when they can be obtained, 
are of great service for protecting seed-beds, and trees when in fruit, 
from the ravages of birds. Sometimes old worn out nets, but quite 
efTcctual for the purpose, may be purchased from fishermen at a trifling 
cost. 

Bell-Glasses are all but indisf)ensable for most kind of cuttings, 
especially of tender idants. They are now easily procurable ih 
Calcutta of all sizes. But a very good and cheap substitute fo]^* them 
can be easily had, and will bo found described elsewhere. 


SHADES. 

.Shades or screens of. some description or other arc absolutely 
necessary for protecting young plants from the powerful rays of the sun, 
on being first put out in the open ground. For want of some such 
protection, numberless plants that are p|it out, particularly in tlie 
month of February, of a certainty become burnt up and ])erish. 
Nothing can bo better perhaps for small plants than inverted flower- 
pots, with a portion of one side cut or broken off. These should be 
put over the plant during the day, with the open part, of course, 
towards the north, and removed at sunset. 

The stem of a large Plantain slit in two, and cut into j)ortions, 
affords a supply of half-pipes, which serve admirably for laying over 
young seedlings to screen them when first planted out. 

For larger plants, such as young Alaugo-grafts, Lichees, &c., some 
coarse kind of matting or chittaeo may be employed bent round and 
fastened with stakes. 

‘ Tiffany ' cloth is largely used for shading now. It is saturated in 
a chemical compound, which prevents it from rotting. I have used 
it largely, but don't tliiuk much of it, except when used in the winter 
months for shading seedlings from the direct rays of the sun. It is 
’quite useless iu the summer mouths. There is auothOr rather 
thick material now oftbred by some seed -houses at home, which I have 
found bettor than ‘ Tifhiny,' especially for shading glazed structures. 


TALLIES. 

* When it is desired to distinguish potted plants by merely number- 
ing them, it will be found far the most convenient to use the tally 
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.of the Horticultural Society of Loudou, of which a representation is 
here given. 

1234 5 67 890 


cziMmiu 

Fig. 17. 

This represents a pointed flattened piece of bamboo, upon which 
the figures cut arc always read upward from the pointed end, inserted 
in the ground. The uppennpst of the nuirieral.s, wlien any number 
is to be cut on the stick, will be in the place of units, the next lower 
in the place of tens, the next in the place of hundreds, and so on, as 
in the ordinary Arabic mode of enumeration. Thus IV and VI I 
marked on the bamboo will denote respectively 15 and 511. 


LABELS. 

From my point of view I regard the correct labelling of plants 
very' necessary in a garden of any pretensions. Our memories are 
liable to fail us sometimes, and then confusion is sure to arise regard- 
ing the iclcntity of some plant or plants. Various devices have been 
resorted to for preserving the writing on labels. Some years ago 
zinc labels of many designs, both for hanging and inserting in tbo 
soil first came into use. The ink used is perfectly colourless, but it 
immediately turns j'et black on being applied to the zinc, and remains 
indelible for two or three years. I found these very useful, and can 
recommend them. They can be had of any seedsman at home. 
The ink used is called Yeate’s Indelible Ink for Zinc Latels, ” and 
is procurable from the same source. 

Ihit for great durability labels maile of sheet iron are often used, 
especially in Botanical Gardens, painted bhick, with the name of the 
plant written upon them in white. A simple and speedy way of effect- 
ing the same thing is to paint the labels white ; and then, when quite 
dry, paint them over again black, and while the black paint is still wet, 
write upon it with a broad nibbed reed-pen the name of the plant. The 
reed-peu, as the writing is proceeded with, removes the wet black paint, 
and leaves exposed the name of the plant on the white paint below. 

Another novel device has been introduced by an American gentle- 
man, Mr. Hild, of Illinois, and was figured in the American Agric^tU 
turiet of March 1887. 1 have taken the liberty of reproducing this 
at Fig. 18. The label is a wooden one, and consists in fastening, with a 
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8Qiall screw, a short piece of label over the name, as seen, at aj a oross- 
section is shewn at 6 ; and at c the cover is partly remoVCa to fthow 
the arrangement. Of course, any size labels may be used. A point 
of somo importance to be kept in view when using wooden labels, is 
to prevent the lower end, which is in the soil, from decaying. A 
good plan is to dip the pointed ends in coal-tar, pitch or dammar. 
An efiectual way is to first soak them in a solution of sulphate of iron. 
When dry, soak them in a strong solution of lime water till the wood 
is quite saturated. This will form an insoluble sulphate of lime in 
the woody tissue, and preserve them. 



a h r 

Fig. 18. 


One of the commonest, easiest, and most serviceable methods of 
labelling plants, however, is to prepare splints of bamboo or common 
deal wood, by sharpening one end for sticking in the ground, and 
flattening the other end, and planing it. On this smear some white 
paint, and while wet, write upon it with n, lead pencil. When the 
paint dries, the pencil writing will remain fixed in tho body of the 
paint, and lost indelible for a long time. To prevent the lower ot 
painted ends from decaying, dip in dammar, or soak in the solution 
recOKamended above. These labels can be made for suspending also 
hgr having both ends flat, aud a small hole borod at one end. 
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paper, or parchment are worse than useless ; for 
not Writing obliterated in a few days, but the material 

IB de^trcQred in 4'^ory short time. Add to these disadvantages, the 
fact of these laoels attracting crows, which peck them oif, and do more* 
•or less injury to the young seedlings. 


GARDEN ENEMIES. 

Indian Gardens do not enjoy that immunity from insect and other 
plant enemies which I have heard some well-informed peo]^lc say is the 
case. My own experience is tliat, unless great vigilance be used to 
guard against their ravages, tlie better jiart of the gardener’s labours 
will be sure to have been in A^ain. 


Insect Pests. 

Caterpillars . — These are by far the most destructive pests I have 
had to deal with. In the last edition of this work the author stated it 
as his opinion that ** gardens in India do not, on the whole, seem to suffer 
much from the depredations of caterpillars ; though there arc some few 
plants, those of the genus asclepias perhaps in particular, very liable to 
be consuflied by them. Some species of crinum also, and plants of that 
description are occasionally devoured by them to the very heart in an 
incredibly short time.” Roses, I have often found, are attacked by them 
in great numbers, and a very unsightly appearance they present when 
so attacked. There is one particular species, a small, greyish-coloured 
worm, the butterfly of which is small, of a whitish colour, very similar 
to the Hessian Fly so much dreaded in England. This commits 
great havoc among roses, and is very difficult to deal with The pupa 
is very small, and lies buried in the soil at the roots of the plants 
until the fully developed insect emerges from it. I know no way of 
dealing with this pest, but by searching the plants upon which they 
prey, and destroying them when found. A spoonful of soot in a small 
can of water, is recommended as a certain destroyer of insects, even 
wire worms. The following emulsion is largely used in America for 
the destruction of insect-pests : — Dissolve one pound of common yellow 
soap (the country soap answers very well out here) in a gallon of water 
while on the boil. Then take the vessel off the fire, and stir in gro- 
4ually one quart of kerosine oil, and make an emulsion. The mixture 
will have to be rapidly stirred for some time before the combination 
takes place. When it cools, bottle it off, and keep for use. Where 
plants are covered with scale or plant-lice, the emulsion should be 

P., G. 4 
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applied pure with a brush ; but in all other cases, it shouMU dihtUd 
with three times its quantity of water, and the plants iii||P|yd with- 
it. I have found this very efficacious in the case of caterpillars^ and a 
fiost of other insects. It has the merit of being perfectly harmless to- 
plant-life. 

Captain Weston, in an old number of the Journal of tlie Agri-Horti- 
cultural Society, observes: “When Cabbages, Cauliflowers, &c., are 
planted out in tlic garden, brandy or white claret bottles should be 
hung up oil sticks in squares of about fifteen feet apart. A field of 
Cabbages opposite my garden had men all day picking them (cater- 
pillars) out, and my garden not one in it.'* The only way to account 
for this is that possibly there is some thing in the glitter of the glass 
which scares away the butterflies, and prevents them settling upon the- 
plants and laying their eggs. 

The Med Spider . — Tliis is another dreaded pest. Soot and water, 
a strong solution of soap-suds, or a tobacco decoction will destroy it ; 
but as it generally flourishes in the conservatory when the atmosphere 
IB dry, the most effectual way of keeping it out is by maintaining 
humidity in the house. Constant syringing of tlio plants will keep it 
down. It has been alleged that the red spider is a much-abused insect, 
and that it is really not at all as destructive as is generally imagined. 
All I can say is that in the grass conservatory it is the worst pest I have 
yet met with in Bengal. 

Other Insects, which come under no particular denomination, may 
be destroyed by soot and water. The Revd. .1. C. Wood disapproves 
of the use of lime, as when it falls on leaves he says “ it burns them, 
and changes their lively green to an unsightly yellow or browui.” He 
recommends ammonia as “ a most potent means of destruction, with- 
out damaging the vegetation,” and says that the effect of solid ammo- 
nia dissolved in water is rapid and certain. “ The shortest method 
of preparing the solution,” he further states, “ is to stir the ammonia 
into boiling water, and then add cold water until it has been suffi- 
ciently diluted. Care must be taken to perform this operation in the 
open air, and to keep w»ell to the windward of the vessel in which the- 
preparation is being conducted. The fumes that arise from the liquid 
are so copious and so pungent that they affect the eyes, lungs, and 
nostrils, and afford a very sufficient reason for their fatal effects upon 
insects. The ammonia not only exercises no injurious effect upon the 
herbage, but is absolutely beneficial to it, giving out some of the moat 
valuable properties of stable-litter.” ^ 

Ants , — ^These are perhaps the most formidable of all pests that the^ 
Indian gardener has to contend against. They are remarkably fond 

* ‘ Our Garden Friends and Foes/ pp, 110, 161. 
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of nearly all kinds of small seed, and will often clear off every grain 
of it from an extensive sowing within a very short time after it has 
been made. Lettuce-seed they are especially fond of, which, when 
sown in the open ground, it is very difficult to save from their depre^ 
dations. With regard to flower-seeds, when very choice, or when 
there is but a small supply, the only safe plan is to make the sowing 
in a seed-gumlah, supported on an empty flower-pot, standing in a pan 
of water. In flower-pots, moreover, potted with any loose kind of mate** 
rial, such as employed for Orchids, they are very destructive, establish- 
ing themselves by hundreds, laying their eggs, and breeding their young. 
They cannot be allowed to romain with safety to the plant, nor con 
they bo easily removed, without more or less injuring it at the same 
time. A saucer of sweet oil is an irresistible bait to them, into whioh 
they will rush and destroy themselves by numbers. 

Upon the moans of destroying ants. Captain Weston makes the 
following remarks ; “ The usual way of getting rid of the red ant is, 

T believe, by powdered tui’merio or huldco. I, however, found a plan 
my malee had last year more succosaful. When the seeds were sown, 
a Cocoa-nut, with the kernel in it, was cut in halves and laid near 
the seeds ; the ants flocked to it, and when it was full of them it was 
immersed in hot water. The nuts were watched during the day, and 
in three days no more made their appearance.^ A few days after 
they made their appearance again, when they were treated in the same 
way, and again similarly disposed of. My plan, when I find a nest of 
red ants in the road, or any part of the compound, is to bund the 
spot round with clay and pour in boiling water, and I have found it 
efficient in the destruction of the red ants.” * 

White-’Ants , — This pest has a wide reputation for mischief. It has 
been asserted by competent authorities that they rarely, if ever, 
attack living plants or trees ; that iu every case where they have 
oeen discovered attacking the roots, the trees have invariably died 
irst, and that as a rule their attacks are confined to posts and stakes. 
My own experience has been quite different. Some years ago, I 
)ne day planted a circular puzzle with the Inga dUlcis, and selected 
ffie rainy season for the planting operation. The following morning 
[ noticed a number of the plants dried up, and upon pulling them up, 
!bund the roots from the stem just below the soil, completely eaten 
iway by white ants which swarmed over the roots. Within a week 
werp plant had been destroyed by these voracious pests. I have 
)baerved, however, that it is only in dry, sandy soils that these 
ermites attack living plants. 1 have never had occasion to complain 
}f them in this respect in Lower Bengal. 1 know no remedy for getting 


* Journal of the Agri-Hort. Society,’ Yol. X., p. 81. 
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rid of them, except that wherever found, their neats must be destroyed, 
and every termite killed. Smearing with damar I found a good pre- 
ventive. Burying green neem leaves at the roots is said to keep them 
vkf also. 

Tht Great Cricket, — (Carpenter-Insect) — JKeengoor — Schizodactyla 
monstposa.— Westwood, in his edition of ‘ Donovan’s Insects of India,^ 
says this is a scarce insect in Bengal. Well, indeed, would it be for 
some of the gardens there if it were so ! This most destructive in- 
sect is about an inch and-a-half long, and as thick round as a man’s 
little finger, of a chocolate-brown colour. It bores deep circuitous 
cylindrical passages in the borders, in which it lurks during the day. 
At the dusk of evening it issues forth and fills the air with its shrill 
loud whizzing-kind of chirp. During the night it employs itself in 
nipping off the stems of whatever young plants may be in its neigh- 
bourhood, a portion of which it drags down into its retreat. I have 
in vain endeavoured to dig it out, as it always eluded ray search. 
I found, however, by pouring a large can of water into its hole, it 
immediately came to the surface, when I was able to seize and 
destroy it Before pouring down the water, notice must be taken 
whether the hole be one that has been vacated or not. The 
presence of the insect in the hole may be easily known by the orifice 
being strewn with fre§h earth, like the castings of a worm, very fre- 
quently with a leaf or two drawn over. When the hole has been 
deserted, it is left without any such attempt at concealment. 

Grubs , — These are for the most part the larvm of beetles. The 
ravage they commit is almost entirely confined to the roots of potted 
plants, in eating a>vay the fibrous parts, and thus ultimately causing 
the plants to perish. They are generally introduced in the cow-man- 
ure, employed when the plants are potted. All that is required to 
' keep clear of them is to examine the manure carefully before using 
it, picking out whatever grubs are found, and destroying them. 

Cockroaches , — I have never, that I am aware of, had any injury 
done to my garden by these insects ; but I have seen it stated that 
they “ often spoil a young shoot or flower-stem of an Orchid in a 
single night,” and that the following is a successful plan for extirpat- 
ing them : “ Get some short twigs, a few inches long, and divested of 
their bark ; put one end into the soil, and cover the other with a oom- 
position of spermaceti and arsenic, w’ell mixed. They will last for 
months. 

The Red Beetle , — This most destructive pest is about the size of a 
lady-bird, but narrower in form. The ravage it commits is almost en- 
tirely confined to young plants of Melon, Cucumber, and Squash, eafr- 
ing up the fresh green leaves as soon as they are produced, thus effec- 
tually stopping the growth of the plants. It is, however, principally 
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plants that have been raised from English or American seed that 
suffer, those from country seed taking little harm from its attacks. 

The usual method adopted to preserve the plants is to cover the^ 
leaves with wood-ashes. But by this means the leaves, as must be 
obvious, having their pores stopped up, are unable to perform the 
functions for which alone they are of any use to the plant, aud might 
almost as well have been left alone to be eaten by the beetles. 

An old beer-chest, with the top and bottom knocked out, and a piece 
of cheap, green mosquito-curtain leno fastened over it, appears to me as 
simple an expedient and as thoroughly an effectual one as could be 
employed for covering the plants with, to protect them from this insect. 
When the plants attain a certain age, the beetle ceases to attack them. 

Wo?*ms , — These are amongst the greatest nuisances to potted plants 
that gardeners are troubled with. The better the soil employed, the 
more eager are they to make their way into it, aud consume all 
its goodness. During the Rains in particular, unless the pots be 
supported upon a couple of bricks, laid piirallcl to each other, about 
four or five inches apart, it is all but impossible to prevent worms 
from gaining access through the aperture at the bottom. 

At potting-time also, the soil should be carefully examined, so that 
none bo introduced then. When, however, after all precautions, it 
is found that worms have established themselves in the pot, it' iS|Said 
that a little clear lime-water will drive them out. They can be easily 
removed, Mr. Wood states, by employing the solution of ammonia. 

Toads , — These unfortunate reptiles have a bad name, lianded down 
from generation to generation; but that is the extent of their delinquen- 
ues, so far as injury to plants is concerned. They arc mdst useful 
creatures, and their value in the garden has now been recognised in 
H'rance and America, where they are sold at a good price, aud used 
IS destroyers and consumers of insect-posts iiyurious to plants. I 
lave made it a practice now to let loose as many toads as I can get 
nto the conservatory, which I find is kept wonderfully free from 
nsects. 1 advise every gardener to do the same. 

Birds. 

Crows, — These, when the fit takes them, are perhaps the most 
brmidable of all enemies to young plants in pots. It is almost 
certain ruin to leave freshly-potted bulbous-plants exposed in any place 
vhere crows frequent ; for, even if they do not pull the bulbs out im- 
aediately, they will be almost sure to peck them to pieces as soon as 
ihey have pushed a little abbve ground. Paper labels never escape 
>eing destroyed by them. 

^ There are ouly two ways of protecting plants from their attacks. The 
limplest is to shooc one occasionally, and hang it up for a day or two 
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in the spot from whence it is desired to scare them. The other method 
is to protect the plants with a net. 

SparrowB , — In the vicinity of Calcutta I have never seen any harm, 
to take notice of, done by sparrows ; but in the North-West Provinces, 
where they abound in prodigious numbers, there are few kinds of ver- 
min more destructive. For annuals they have an especial fondness, 
and in a very short time will clear off the young seedlings from almost 
any number of pots. Of a sowing of Beet, not a particle will escape 
them as soon as the seedlings rise above ground, and upon a crop of 
Peas they feed ravenously. 

Nets, when they can be obtained, are I believe the only efficient 
means of sheltering plants from the mischief they do them. 

Parrots , — The little green parrot is a most destructive bird to ripen- 
ing fruit, unless nets be tlirown over the tree to keep it off. 

Animals. 

Flying Foxes , — These commit their depredations on ripening fruit 
by night. A net is the only safeguard against them. 

Rats , — No piece of ground where rats have established themselves 
can bo of any use for cultivation until they have been extirpated. 
But this I have never found a matter of much difficulty. I have suc- 
coe^ld in immediately getting rid of them by making pellets, about 
the size of a marble, with flour and water mixed with a little powder- 
ed arsenic. These, placed at the entrance of the freshly-made holes in 
the evening, liave disappeared in the morning, and the rats witli 
them. 

Captain Weston states that blowing the fumes of sulphur into their 
holes by means of a common bellows is an effectual method of de- 
stroying them.* 

Squirrels ; jffaJoow^-^These animals are sometimes very destruc- 
tive to fruit, from which I know of no way of keeping them off, but by 
driving them away as soon as observed. 

Rabbits, — These, where they abound, as I believe they do in the 
Botanical Gardens, are very destructive, and I hardly know any pro- 
tection from them but a fence of wire-netting. 

Jackets , — These do no very great harm in a garden beyond occasional- 
ly scratching up a hole to the injury of any plant that may bo in the 
way. For those, however, who consider them a nuisance they would 
gla^lv get rid of, I subjoin the following extract : — 

Oiir host told us that about two years ago be got some mix vomion and 
other poisons, mixed them with tallow, and enclosed small lumps of this mix- 
ture in pieces of the entrails of sheep, which he dragged about his yard in 
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theevenin;;, and then hung upon a bush, afterwards dropping pieces containing 
poison along the track. The first morning after he ha<l done ibis, fifteen 
jackals were found dead about the premises.'^t 

Porcupirm . — In thoso parts of India whore these animals abound, 
they are, I understand, exceedingly injurious to gardens. The 
usual method adopted for their destruction is to dig pits to entrap 
them. 

Goats . — All kinds of animals, it is needless to observe, should bo ex- 
-eluded as much as possible from a gai'den, but few more scnipulously 
so than goats, for they are about the most pernicious. They are 
•especially foud of Rose-trees, giving them the preference to all others. 
There is some peculiarity in their bite, insomuch that a stem, once 
nipped by them, becomes poisoned, and must be cut completely in, as 
it will never thrive again afterwards. 

Tuikves. 

It is well, if j)Ossible, to exclude all other servants but the malccs 
from the garden, as they are much given to pilfer the best, of the 
fruits and vegetables. But it is principally in ( Calcutta and its vicinity 
that the theft of ornamental ])lauts is much to be feared, and there 
it is of continual occurrence. When a theft of this kind takes place, 
it may be laid down, I believe, for pertain that it is either the act 
of the mdlce himself, or clone with his concurrence. For many of the 
thefts, however, of valuable plants the actual thieves arc not so much 
to blame as those who purchjise of them, as such plants can hardly 
by. any possibility come into a native doalcFs hands except by 
thieving. 

WEEn.s. 

Upon the whole, weeds do not appear to be a greater source of troublo 
in an Indian than they are in a Kuro|)eau garden. There is no other 
way of keeping the ground free from them, but by eitlicr pulling them 
up by the roots or cutting them down with the koorpee. iHus, of 
• course, is most effectual when done in the hot weather, as when cut 
down at that time, they have little chance of recovering themselves. 
But it should be done most pcrseveringly ; for the beauty of a garden 
depends quite as much upon the scrujailous cleanliness with which it is 
kept, as on the choiccness of the plants it contains. 

The most troublesome weed we have is perhaps the Mootho Grass- 
The roots of this produce crops of little kernels, any of Avhich, left in 
the ground, retain their vitality and grow after a very long time. By 
diligently searching for and digging out these kernels, the weed may 
soon be entirely eradicated. 


t Ellis's * Madas^ascar/ p. 222. 
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CHAPTER III. 

— SEED-SOWIJfO — POT-CUl.TURE —PIAXTIXG AM) TUAN.'iPLANTIXG — 
CUTTIXGJS — LAYERS — GOOTEE — GKAVTIXO AND INARCUlNii —13UDDING — 
PRUNIXG AND ROOT-PRUNING — CONVEYANCE. 


SEKDS. 

Though many of the oruaniental jilants of our Indian gardona can onh' 
1)0 propagated by cuttings or layei's, there arc at the same time several 
which may be as well, or better, raised from seed. Flowering annuals 
and culinary vegetables it is, of course, impossible to obtain in any 
other way. 

In a ])aper sent by Dr. R Bonavia to the ‘.Tourtml of the Agri-IIorti 
cultural Society,’ Vol XIV., p. 190, there are some remarks upon the 
aoclimatizatiou of seeds, whicJi it may be found interesting to refer to. 
Dr. Bonavia there asserts : ‘‘ If a plant germinates, grows well, and 
seeds, there is no scnsihlo reason wliy it should not be improved in 
this country us well as anywhere else, provided tlio conditions of healtliy 
and luxuriant growth arc invariably given. For any one to talk 
of degeneration of seeds in this country by acclimatization is simple 
nonsense.” That much country-saved seed, however, does becoim*' 
degenerate, even when the conditions above meiitioiied are secured, 
my own experieucc has proved to a certainty. This may be often, 
though not ill all cases, owing to the want of jirotootion from the scorch- 
ing effect of the sun upon it while yet immature, and when the plant 
that bears it becomes so paixjhcd that it can afford it no sustenance. 
This I have dearly ascertained and provided against, in the case of the 
Lupin, as noticed further on ; and it is only reasonable to conclude that 
the same may hold good as regards other plants of a temperate climate 
that decay soon after they have blossomed on the approach of the Hot-sea- 
son. But addmitting this, it remains to bo explained, why oven in England 
where all the above conditions arc realised to perfection, it is still 
found necessary to impoi*t annually, at a high price, from Germany the 
seeds of such plants as China Asters, Stodu, Balsams, iico., as alone 
to be depended upon to pi'oduce the finest flowers. He furthermore 
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adds, “ people oomplaiii that flowers originally double, by aoolimatiza' 
tion eventually become single. 1 have no hesitation in saying at once 
that when this occurs, the fault is neither in the seed nor in the 
climate, but in the gardener. There is little doubt that doubleuess 
depends on luxuriance, and the tendency of a plant is to transmit that 
(piality to its descendants, so that if the climate^ admit of the growth 
of the plant at all, luxuriance and doubleuess are in the hands of tht^ 
grower.” This I cannot let pass withoiit at the same time noticing 
what is asserted by Dr. Lindley, that doubleuess “ can scarcely be from 
excessive vigour, for no one has over yet obtained a double flower by 
promoting the health or energy of a species.”* I am, however, inclined 
to doubt the strict accuracy of Dr. Lindley's argument, at any rate, 
so far as Indian conditions are concerned. T have found, as a matter 
of fact, that doubleness in flowers depends very much upon nourishment. 
Frequently I have given seeds of Asters, Stocks, <ko., to friends, 
and have sown the seeds from the same packet myself at the same 
time. The results have, however, been very diftorent. While my 
plants produced splendid double flowers, the others had worthless, 
insignificant flowers, scarcely semi-double. I have noticed the same 
features in the case of many other double-flowering plants. As exam- 
ples, I might name the Hose, Dahlia, Zinia, Balsam, and a host of 
others. 

For successful gardening, no point is of more importance than that 
the seed procured for sowing should be both sound and of the finest 
kind. The excellence of seed is not to bo tested sinqdy by its ger- 
minating speedily and abundantly, but rather by the quality of the 
produce that it yields. Much of his seed the Indian gardener may 
save far bettor from his own garden than he can procure it elsewhere. 
Within the hwt eight or ten years, it has been found that acclimatized 
seeds give much better resiilts timn imported seeds ; this, of course, 
when proper care has been bestowed upon the opcmtioii of cultivating 
for seeds alone. In the reports annually submitted on the working of 
the several botanical and other Govoniment gardens in this country, 
the importance of saving seed is being recognized every year ; while 
the demand for acclimatized seeds is increasing. My own experience is 
that seeds saved in this country give very good results ; indeed, I 
should not ^re for better. Only in the case of novelties should the 
gardener loSk to Europe for seeds. The saving of seeds, it is true, in- 
volves some little trouble ; but it is well worth it. I, therefore, here 
submit a few suggestions I consider essential to be attended to for the 
purpose. 


' Theory and Practice of Horticulture,' p. 501. 
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1. SmaU Trees and Flowering Shnibs , — The seeds of many of these 
may bo saved at once by merely gathering them when ripe upon the 
the plants, drying them, and storing them away. The seeds of some, 
however, are exceedingly small and fine, and those of others likewise 
immediately drop off on becoming ripe : so that unless precaution be 
taken beforehand, they arc all sure to be lost. A simple and effectual 
plan of securing them is to tie a piece of fine muslin round the stem 
of the seed-]K>d 3 before they are ripe, so as to enclose them in a little 
bag, from which when ripe they may be removed at leisure. 

2. Annuals . — Perhaps it may be thought needless trouble to gather 
the seeds of these, as they may be so easily procured fresh and good 
from England, and particularly tis some degenerate if sown repeatedly 
from seed the produce of this country. There are, notwithstanding, 
many which do not degenerate from being raised each season succes- 
sively from garden-seed, but which, in Bengal especially, cannot be culti- 
vated successfully otherwise. I may instance the Sweet-])ea, which 
in the neighbourliood of Calcutta, when raised from English seed, 
though it thrives vigorously, seldom puts forth a single blossom ; and 
several annuals besides, the imported seed of which does not germi- 
nate, perhaps, more than once in two or three seasons that it is sown. 
During a residence of several years near Calciitti, the English Lark- 
spur seed that I sowed each year I never found in a single instance to 
germinate. A good way of securing the seeds of most of tlie an- 
nuals is to pull the ])lants up by the roots just before the- seeds are 
quite ripe, aud lay tliem upon the sheet of a newspaper in a dry room, 
where the seeds will ripen even better than they would have done iu 
the garden ; and none that drop off will be lost. 

3. Culinary Vegetables , — Where the seed of culinary vegetables is 
easily obtainable from Europe or America, it will not, 1 believe, bo 
found advantageous to save any from the garden, except it be of Peas, 
Beans, Onions, Mustard and Cress, aud in Lower Bengal Artichokes 
and Cauliflowers, which in that locality, when raised from imported 
seed, are rarely productive ; as the produce of what is termed 
Roclimated seed is unquestionably very inferior to that of imported. 
Oniou-seed seems to retain its vitality a much shorter time than 
miy other vegetable seed ; lieucc imported seed sometimes germinates 
very scantily, and frequently not at all. In the Upper Provides, likewise, 
whither the cotiveyatioe of heavy seeds, like tliose of Peas mid Beaus, 
involves a oonsidcrable expense, an abundant supply of the seed of 
these vegetables may be saved from the garden each year in succession, 
without the produce raised from it being found muofi, if at all, degene* 
rate. Care, however, must be taken that the finest seed be saved, and 
not that merely which is left, after the best has been gathered for table 
use. When a persoiv is dependent enttrely upon his ovrn garden for 
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bis pea-seeds, he should make sowings, the produce of which is to bo 
reserved exclusively for seed. 

The Storing of Seed. 

One point of great importance is, that, before giithorcd, the seed bo 
fully developed aud perfectly mature. When this is attended to, the 
preservation of its vitality, under the most trying circumstances, is 
quite astonishing. An instance whereof may bo seen in the length of 
time that it will remain unharmed even in sea-water, as stated by Mr. 
Darwin : “ Until I tried, with Mr. Berkeley’s aid, a few experiments, 
it was not oven known how far seeds could resist the injurious effects 
of sea-water. To my surprise I found that out of eiglity-seven kinds 
sixty-four germinated after an immersion of twenty-eight days ; and 
a few survived immersion of a hundred aud thirty-seven days.”* Of 
the intense degree of heat they have the power of withstanding T onco, 
too, had a notable proof. A small tin-box of seeds of annuals wjxs sent 
me from England. On opening it, I found that the heat of the solder- 
ing-iron had scorched to a dark-brown colour several of the paper 
packets in which the seeds were put ; whence I conebuied that the 
seeds must of necessity have been destroyed : on trial, however, I fo\iud 
them not iu the letuat injured, as they germinated freely. An instance, 
again, of their capability of remaining long without taking harm, alter- 
nately in a dry and wet condition, may be witnessed in what takes 
place every year in most gai'dens in this country. The seeds of 
several of the European annuals, such as Larkspur, Mignonette, 
Phlox, Petunia, Sweet-pea, <kc., will fall when ripe, aud lie for some 
two or three months exposed to the influence of a baking sun, 
and then for the three or four months of the rains whioh follow remain 
embedded in the swampy soil ; aud yet afterwards, on the arrival of the 
Cold season, germinate and spring up vigorously. 

There is one thing, however, which it sho\dd be well borne in mind 
seeds cannot endure, aud that is sour damp. There is no way of de- 
stroying them more certain than to place them in a situation where they 
are exposed to a constantly humid, unventilated atmosphere. In Ben- 
gal, few seeds of any kind gathered during the hot season, aud put 
away merely in a box, or in a dra>ver, or on a shelf in the house, but 
during thei^raina are sure to become musty, and perish before the time 
for sowing them, in October. To preserve them it is absolutely neces- 
sary, having first thoroughly dried them, to store them iu well-cleansed 
bottles, which should then be well corked and hermetioally sealed with 
wax. Not only is this a mode of preserving them against the bauefui 
effects of dsmpi but an effectual protection likewise from the ravages 


* Origin of Species,*' p. 358." 
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of aoari and weevils, by which, in all parts of India, they are very 
liable to bo destroyed. 

Seeds from the Government Gardens in India. 

Calcutta Botanical Garden ^ — Seeds of trees, shrubs, and flowering 
plants were formerly distributed gratuitously from this garden to all 
who applied for them ; but of late years the distribution has been 
entirely discontinued ; — a circumstance of little importance had there 
been any means of obtaining similar seeds elsewhere ; which unfor- 
tunately was not the case some years ago ; but within the last few 
years several Indian firms have taken to importing English and Ame- 
rican seeds, which may be had at moderate prices. 

SaJiarunpore Botanical Garden , — Seeds are not now, I believe, 
distributed gratuitously to applicants from this garden. To residents 
in the North-Western Provinces the gift of seeds of flowering annuals 
and culinary vegetables used to be a great boon ; but the seeds of 
ornamental shrubs used in most cases to be very indifferent both 
as to kind and quality. But this has now improved very much. 

Ootacamundi N eilgherries, — Seeds of culinary vegetables are raised 
at the Government Gardens on the Neilgherries, and offered for sale to 
any who wish to purchase them. Some years ago a trial of these was 
made on a largo scale by the Agri-Horticultural Society ; but they were 
found to give so little satisfaction, that it wjxs not considered desirable 
to procure any more from that source. At this I am in no degree 
surprised ; as during a stay of some months at Ootacarauud, the vege- 
tables I tasted there, raised from seeds of the place, were in every 
instance very indifferent, vastly inferior to such as are raised during 
the cold season in the gardens about Calcutta. I was informed, more- 
over, by a geutlemau who had been a resident of Ootacainund a great 
many years, and who boro the reputation of being the beat amateur 
gardener there, that the produce of vegetable-seeds saved in his own 
garden were so inferior that lie never thought it worth while to sow 
them, but sent annually for a fresh cousigiunont to England. 

Packing of imported Seeds. • 

“ As all seeds,” says Dr. Jameson, “in this country rapidly degene- 
rate, it is absolutely necessary that a continual supply be received 
from Europe or America, to enable us to distribute good seeds.”* It 
will be seen elsewhere that I am far from concurring in the statement 
that all Euixipean seeds degenerate, or that some which do, with due 
precaution, need do so. But there are many notwithstanding which, to 


* ' Report upon the Saharuepore Dotaiiiciil Garden.’ 
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save trouble, and on the score of economy, it is no doubt far better to 
import ; not to mention that there are some plants likewise which, in 
Bengal at least, never yield seed at all. 

For many years past the means of conveying most securely seeds to 
this country have engaged the attention of Indian horticulturists. It 
may, therefore, be presumed that the best plan for the purpose has by 
this time been pretty clearly ascertained : and I think it may now bo 
stated for certain that where largo quantities of seed are to be con- 
veyed, no plan can be better than to send them packed in tin cases, 
herqietically §oldercd clown. This is tho plan that has been uniformly 
adopted by the Agri-Horticultural Society with ])erfcct success in the 
immense consignments they receive annually from England and 
America. It is tho plan, too, that I myself have found invariably 
successful in the numerous importations that I have from time to time 
made to this country. 

Formerly, when much of the seed scut to India proved worthless, 
a strong prejudice, for some reason or other, existed against this mode 
of conveyance. A gentlema\i, for instance, writing from (Joruokpore, 
says : “ Having for the last three years obtained various flower and 
other seeds from England per overland mail, I may say, that, if put 
up in tin boxes soldered down, the chances arc that not one will roach 
this country alive. There is no reasonable ho])0 for their doing so. 
In no case have I succeeded in obtaining a single plant from those 
packed in tin.’** But it has now been made quite plain, I think, that 
in all instances wliero seeds thus conveyed have proved unsatisfactory, 
the failure has been due to some other cause, rather than to tho cir- 
cumstance of their having been j)acked in tin. Mr. R. Fortune states 
that some years ago, in his voyage to China, he took with him a (pian- 
tity of seeds of various kinds : a portion wore put in tin and soldered 
down, and a ])ortion in canvas bags, ])acked loosely, and suspended in 
bis cabin. Each plan, he says, proved cq\ially successful ; and all the 
seeds nearly turned out good.f 

One precaution, however, I think it possibly of some importance to 
attend to, and that is, that no other article be put within tho tin case 
with the seeds. I mention this, as I have known it occur that a person 
has been even so indiscreet as to pack seeds and bulbs iu the same case. 
The effect upon the whole contents of the case, of one of the bulbs 
becoming unsound, may be easily imagined. 

Again, seeds imported for gardens in a damp climate, like that of 
Ben^ especially, should be soldered down in separate tin cases, accord- 
ing to the time they are to bo sown ; for if, as is usual, all are packed 
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in one case, the case must be opened either rAuch too soon for the 
sowing of some kinds of seeds, or too late for that of others. For 
instance, Asparagus, Cabbage, Cauliflower, Celery, and Knol-kohl seeds 
should bo sown as early as the first of September, or earlier ; but 
if all the seeds be contained in one case, and it be opened at that 
time, there is every reason to fear tliat the seeds of Onions, Radishes, 
Turnips, Carrots, Peas, <ko., as well as nearly all the aimusil flower 
seeds, will become seriously impaired, if not utterly destroyed by the 
damp during the lung interval of a month and a half at least that 
must elapse before they can be sown. I look upon this as a most 
essential precaution to be attended to , having witnessed in how won- 
derfully short a time imported seeds become ruined by exposure to 
dam]). The transmission of seeds by post, when the quantity is small, 
is an excellent plan. 


Localities whenob Imported. 

America . — Very large supplies of vegetable-seed have been for several 
years past imported into this country from America. The Agri-Horti- 
cultural Society derive thence by far the greater* part of the large bulk 
of vegetable-seeds they distribute annually to their members ; and 
the seed has certainly been found in most cases to possess the one great 
merit of germinating freely. This, however, has, to a large extent, 
been its main recommendation ; for as to the quality of its produce, 
excepting in some cases, f have found it invariably inferior to that 
which I have had annually sent out to mo from England. 

Cape of Good Hope . — The Agri-Horticultural Society used to 
receive largo cousigiimeuts of vegetable-seeds annually from the Cape. 
The advantage of procuring thorn from that country was supposed 
to consist in this, that they must necessarily be fresher than those 
obtained either from America or Europe ; inasmuch as, if imme- 
diately exported after being harvested in that hemisphere, they would 
arrive in India just in time for our season of sowing ; that is to say, 
they would not bo more than four months, or so, old when they reached 
UB ; those coming to us from Europe or America being of necessity at 
the least as much as twelve months old. This advantage was, no doubt, 
to a great degree realised, as for the most part the seeds germinated 
vigorously ; but at the same time it was far overbalanced by the 
exceeding inferiority of the produce which the seeds yielded. I for 
my part oonsiderod the seeds of so little value, that, when others could 
be obtained elsewhere, T never sowed them. 

England . — After several years’ experience, I may say that seeds of 
flowers and vegetables procured from respectable English firms cannot 
be surpassed in quality of produce or germinatiog-power. 
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Causes of the Failure of Imported Srrd. 

Whole batches of imported seed, however, from whatever quarter of 
the world they may have been derived, will sometimes utterly fail to 
germinate. Any one of the following reasons, or, indeed, more than 
one of them combined, may often be assigned for this. 

Sometimes the seeds are old, and all but worthless, as they leave the 
hands of the seedsman. The mixing with the fresh seed of the year 
what remains over from previous years was a well-known practice with 
dealers : but, I trust, among seedsmen of reputation no such dis- 
honesty prevails now. The term “ cooking,” I am told, I was wrong 
in applying to the practice. That term refers to some tiling oven more 
dishonest — the mixing of two lots of seed, perfectly similar in appear- 
ance, but totally different in kind, such as Rape and Turnip for 
instance, having first boiled the cheap and worthless kind to prevent 
its subsequently germinating, and so exposing the fraud. 

Bad packing also is, no doubt, one cause from which seeds sometimes 
perish on their voyage to this country.* The tenacity of life in many 
kinds, thongh very great, is not such, that all jirccautions for their safe 
keeping on the voyage hither need be wdiolly disregarded. 

Again, seed often proves valueless from having been consigned to 
this country at an improper season. No seed should arrive here long 
before it is the right time for sowing it ; otherwise, though perfectly 
sound ou its arrival, the risk of its becoming bad before being jiiit in 
the ground is very groat. In Bengal this is especially the case ; and 
seed intended to be sown at the commencement of the cold season, 
that arrives a month or two previous perfectly sound and good, will, if 
opened and left exposed to the action of the humid atmosphere, bo all 
but sure to fail. 

Seeds, however, that in reality are perfectly good w hen sown arc 
often pronounced to be bad, for one or tlio other of the two reasons : 
First, from having been sown too soon in the season they have not 
germinated in the time they were expected. Many of the annuals — ‘ 
Nemophila, and Larkspur, for instance — will not germinate readily, 
if at all, till the Cold-season is thoroughly set in ; and, if sown 
earlier, will lie dormant in the soil till the due time arrives. Colery-secd, 
again, that is sown in August (as it should be for cultivating the vege- 
table) will come up but very sparingly, after having been more than a 
month in the ground ; whereas portions of the same seed, reserved till 
the cold season and sown then, will come up plentifully in about 
twelve days. 

Secondly, seed sown in the open ground is often judged to have been 
bad from its having shown no growth ; whereas the whole sowing, soon 
after it was made, has been destroyed by vermin. In some localities. 
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where red-ants abound, if Lettuce-seed or the small seed of any of 
the annuals be sown, in a very few hours scarcely a grain will escajje 
being made away with by these destructive insects. The seedlings of 
some plants, moreover, particularly those of a sticculent nature, such 
as Beet, Nolana, the Ice-pUuit, Ac., are very liable to be eaten up 
entirely by sparrows, before even it is observed that the seeds have 
germinated. 

The following methods of testing the age of seeds — especially of 
culinary vegetables — arc recdinmciidcd by the A7Jtertcan Jgriculticf'ist, 
and will be found useful in the cases noted : “ When you want new 

Seed Peas, put one from the stock into your mouth and bite it. If 
it is very hard it is more than one year old. If the teeth enter it 
with moderate ease it is new seed. New Carrot-seed always has a 
green shade on it. Old seed loses this, ami is of a dead, pale brown, and 
less fragrant. New Parsni})-sced has a shade of green, which it loses if 
more than one year old. Onion-seed is more difficult to prove than most 
other seeds. But if you take a single seed at a time and carefully bite 
it you will find that old seed has a tough dry skin, with a very white 
and harsh kernel, while new seed has a more tender, moist skin, and 
the kernel possesses a greater degree of moisture, and is somewhat 
oily. The seed may be cut with a penknife instead of bitten. Onion- 
seed that has no vitality at all has no kernel, or perfectly dry. 
Tost this by pressing the seed on a piece of white writing paper. If it 
leaves no moisture on tlie paper it is of no use, and has been tam])ered 
with, or has lost its vitality by age. Now Cabbage and Broccoli seed 
possesses a pale green shade in the kernel when pressed out or cut, and 
a tinge of green in tlic brown skin also. But old seed loses this in pro- 
portion to its ago, becoming of a dull, dark brown. Cabbage, Broc- 
coli, Kales, &c., will retain their vitality longer than any other seeds, 
and will grow Avell when throe years old, or even six years, if well ke[)t. 
Bect-sced has a faint tinge of pale green if new, hut is a dull brown if 
old, and its vitality is very doubtful if old. Now Celery-seed has a 
faint tinge of green, and is very aromatic, but it loses the green and 
becomes less fragrant if more than a year old, and is doubtful,” 


SEED-SOWINa 

The best method of sowing will, to some extent, depend upon iJie 
kind of seed to be sowil Directions for the sowing of seeds of flowering 
annuals and culinary vegetables will be given, when those plants are 
respectively treated of. In the meanwhile, the following suggestions in 
a general way may, perhaps, be found useful. 
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Seeds of any size, such as those of Broad Beans, Yellow Lupins, 
and of very many shrubs and trees, the rinds #f which have become hard 
and tough by keeping, if sown in ntther dry soil, will remain a very 
long time before they germinate. It is an excellent plan to throw 
seeds of this description in a basin of hot water, pick out those that 
float, and throw them away as useless ; let the rest steep for twelve 
hours, and then immediately sow them. 

When pots or seed-pans are used, about the best soil for sowing 
seeds in, and the one moat generally available in this country, will be 
found, I believe, to consist of one part leaf-mould, one part common 
garden-earth, and an eighth part silver-sand, well mixed. A light soil, 
for covering the seeds with may be made of equal parts of coarsely- 
pounded charcoal and leaf-mould. If the seeds remain long before 
they germinate, the charcoal will have the tendency to keep the soil 
from becoming green and sour, as it so often does from continued 
watering. 

It Is laid down as a rule by some of the best gardeners in this coun- 
try, as well as elsewhere, that seeds should always be sown in what is 
called a “ dry bed.” Mr. R. Scott at the Calcutta Botanical Gardens 
used, during the hot months, to lay up under a shed, and sheltered 
from wet, a store of dry earth, that he might have it, as he said, in a 
perfectly dry state on all occasions for his sowings. Mr. J. Newman, 
of the Botanical Gardens at the Mauritius, says 

** I find that all seeds, piirticulurly those that have come a long voyage 
ought to be sown in moist, but not wei earth, and not watered for three days 
after sowing. In wet weather it is advisable to have matting to cover the 
seed-beds until the plants have appeared above ground, when tliey may be 
watered as usual. By this simple precaution, even many old seeds will 
vegetate; whereas seeds sown in wet earth, or watered immediately, fre- 
quently rot, by having so much water at first. I have tried seeds from the 
same packet in a dry place and a wet one at the same time, and it requires 
only one trial to prove the superiority of the former.”* 

This certainly does not accord with what has been my own experi- 
ence ; nor in the North-Western Provinces would i^ be altogether 
practicable, on account of the dryness of the climate, and of the light 
surface-soil, with the seeds iu it, being liable to be blown away by the 
wind. The practice, which I have found uniformly attended with 
success^ has always been, except when moist enough not to need it, to 
drench the soil immediately previous to the sowing. 

1 should certainly hesitate, however, in recommending this practice 
had I not the sanction of those whose opinions on such a matter ought 
to have for greater weight than my own. Mr. B. Ross, formerly head 
gardener of the Botanical Gardens, says in his directions for the 

* * Tlransaotiotis of the Agri-Hort. Society/ Yol. 11, p. 76. 
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sowing of seeds : “ When sown, give a little water, with the fine 

rose of a watering pot : afterwards keep damp, but not wet”* And 
Mr. M'Meekin, formerly head gardener of the Agri-Horticultural Sooietyi 
speaks of his . success in raising annuals from actually flooding the 
ground “ when the seeds were sown ; ” a treatment which Mr. John 
Scott strongly condemns as opposed to theory and practice.t And 
lastly Mr, John M* Elroy directs even for the humid climate of England : 
‘‘before you sow the seed, ‘ let the soil be well soaked with water.’ 

It appears to me that if proper attention be given to drainage, the 
only efiect of the soil being in moist condition when the sowing is 
made, is to soften the hard integument of the seed and thus enable it 
to germinate the more speedily. Unless the soil be drenched to excess, 
so as to be kept in a sodden state, it will be found, except perhaps 
during the Rains, to dry up far too soon for the seed to rot through 
wet. 

Pots in which seeds are sown may be, and indeed are the better for 
being, kept in a dark place till the seeds show indications of germinating. 
They should then bo immediiitely removed to where they may have 
as much light and air as possible, provided they be sheltered from 
strong winds, heavy rains, and direct suiishiue.. 


POTS AND POT-CULTURE. 


For the cultivation of some of the choicer kinds of plants, as well 
as for seed-sowing, pots arc absolutely necessary. As utensils of 
earthenware, similar to that of which flower-pots are made, are in 
universal use among the natives, potters are always to be met with. 
Hence pots may, nearly everywhere, be easily obtained to order, at a 
very reasonable rate. The pots, however, vary much in different 
localities as regards the goodness and durability of the material of 
which they are'made. Somo soon break to pieces by any little force 
applied to them, or crumble away by exposure to weather; while others* 
have a ring like that of a bell, and last uninjured for a great length 
of time. Much depends, I believe, upon the quantity of salt existing 
m the earth of which they are made. It is advisable to have a large 
stock in hand of all sizes, ranging from the smallest to the largest. 
These should not be allowed to lie out, neglected and exposed to the 
weather, but should be stored neatly away, somewhere, under cover 
reedy for use when wanted. Any old pots, likewise, when out of use 


* • JoBrnai of the Agri-Hort. Society,’ Vol. V, p. 1. 

f ‘ Jooxnal of toe Agri-Hort. Society,’ Vol. I., £ew ^es, p. 192. 

t ‘ Garden^ a Magsdne/ oonducted hj Skiriey Hibbard, for 1866, p. 296. 
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tihould be immediately well washed and put away. Uucleaused, ditly 
poiM are condemned by all good gardeners. 

For the sowing of seeds, brood and shallow pots are obviously the 
best adapted. In the baz&rs wide, round pans, somewhat of a pie-dish 
form, may commonly be met with at a very cheap price, excellently 
.adapted for the purpose. They must, before being used, have a small 
hole broken through the bottom for drainage. Pans of this descrip- 
tion we also of the greatest use to hold water for pots with aipmtic 
plants to stand in. 

Season fob Potting. 

With regard to the season most suited for potting, the following 
very important directions are given by Sir J. Paxton : — 

** There ought to be no such thing as a fixed period for universal potting. 
Mach specimen ought to be treated according to its individual wants. No 
specimen should be re-potted till it begins, or is about to begin, growing.*”'' 

“ Potting is too frequently determined by date of month instead of by 
progress of the season and state of vegetation. 

'<Itia an infullihle maxim that plants should not be re-potted till some en- 
largement or development of their organs is apparent. 

“ Burly potting is injurious to plants. Water is liberally supplied when 
they are wholly unprepared for its absorption. Thousands of tender plants 
are annually thus destroyed. If tiie potting be deferred till vegetation has 
commenced, plants will imbibe and evaporate the water applied with all 
requisite facility. They will receive no check if the potting be skilfully 
executed. 

“ By pottinsr at the proper period, the appearance of the plant will indicate 
the nature and extent of its subsequent growth, and the size of the put 
required .**f 

Ordinary plants producing iiiiiiiberless fibrous roots, which are rather 
benefited by nearness to the outside of the pot, should be often and very 
gradually shifted. 

“ The only circumstance which can justify re-potting is a decided indication 
of growth. Woody and herbaceous species must, like the Orchidaccm, 
never be potted till they show signs of ad vancement. 

A few exceptions may be made in the case of tuberous- rooted or bulbous 
perennials, which may be potted immediately before the period at which 
they usually form roots, as it is necessary to take away the dry soil in which 
they have been preserved, and to supply them with fresh, till they can be 
watered freely .’*J 

Notwithstanding the unquestionable accuracy of the above remarks, 
it 80 happens that in India there are especial seasons suitable for ^-e- 
moving most kinds of plants. As a general rule for guidance it may 
be bbserved, that plants that are natives of a cold climate, and that 

‘ ‘ Magazine of Botany,* Vol. X., p. 48. t * Vol. VI., p, 71. 
j; * Magazine of Botany,* Vol. VIII., p. 47. 
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are in the full vigour of their growth during the cold season in thie 
country, should be re-potted at the commencement of the cold season 

some time in November ; and that plants that are natives of I^dia 

or of a similar hot climate are best re-potted either in February, at 
the commencement of the hot season, or about the end of June, at 
the commencement of the rains. 

The necessity of re-potting a plant, if the pot that it is in be not 
unmanageably large, may bo easily determined by turning the ball of 
earth entire out of the pot, and examining the roots. This is done 
by passing the base ^of the stem through the middle fingers of the 
right hand, and then turning the 2>ot upside down, and knocking the 
rim of it gently upon the top of a wall, or upon the edge of a table, 
till it can be lifted clean off by the left hand. “ It is a standing 
principle,” says Sir J. Paxton, “ with experienced culturists, that no 
specimen should be allowed a larger pot till the one in which it is 
growing is filled with fibrous roots ; and that subsequent shifting be 
trifling and oft-repeated, in preference to only one or two abriq^t 
transitions annually. This is one of the prime secrets in the right 
management of flowers — the sine qua non to distinguished or even 
common success in cultivation.”* 

If the soil,” he further says, “ be closely compressed into a hard 
mass, it must be shaken from the roots. For this put the base of the 
ball on the ground, and strike gently all round with the hand. All 
idants that are tluis freed from earth, ought not to be planted iiv 
larger pots.” 

Operation of Potting. 

When plants are merely to be removed from one pot into anotheiv 
if the operation be at all carefully performed, they will suffer scarcely 
the slightest chock in consequence. But if plants be dug up from 
the border to be ])otted, they require some little attention to be paid 
to them afterwards, on account of the injury almost of necessity done 
to their roots. The best ^dan is to put them, as soon as potted, in a 
dark room or godowu during the day, and bring them out into the 
open air at night. By this mode of treatment they will mostly re- 
cover themselves in two or three days. 

Plants, again, that are purchased of native nurserymen or dealers, 
arc nearly always delivered with their roots kneaded up in a ball of 
dense, clayey kind of earth. If the plants be potted in this condi- 
tion, just as received, it will probably be many months before 
roots will be able to overcome such impediment to their free growth* 
The only way that I know of removing this dense clayey ball, without 


• ’ NTagozine of Botany,’ Vol. VII, p. 36 - 
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in the least injuriog the roots, is to immerse it iu a vessel of water. 
In about an hour’s time it will dissolve and loosen away, and upon tho 
plant being gently shaken, leave the i*oots Ignite free and clean. The 
plant should then, without a moment's delay, be potted — care being 
taken to press the soil close round tho roots, and then to supply a 
•copious watering. The plant should be removed to a dark room, to 
be kept there during the day, and put out at night, till found that it 
can bear the light without flagging. 

In preparing a |)ot to receive a plant, the first thing to do is to put in 
it broken pieces of potsherd, ch^-rcoal, or old mortar or concrete —the last 
for preference — to the height of fully an inch and-a-half for the purpose 
of drainage. Care must be takeii that what is placed imrncdi.ately above 
the hole be a crooked piece of potsherd, and not a fiat piece of tile, such 
as m41ees often lay on, thus cfiectiially closing the hole, and impeding 
•drainage. Above tho layer of broken potslierds or charcoal spread a small 
quantity of dry moss (if to be had), or cocoa-nut fibre, or any similar 
material, to prevent the soil that is to be put iu from immediately falling, 
into and clogging up the drainage below. For the information of those 
who do not nnderstand the operation of })otting, I give tho following 
directions : — Having got your ])ot ready with tl»e material for drain- 
age, and having the soil handy, take the ])ot containing the plant to 
be re-potted, and upset it on to your right hand palm, passing tho 
stem of the plant through tho second and middle fingers ; then gently 
knock the rim of the pot against any hard substance until the ball 
of earth containing the roots rests loosely on your palm. Then re- 
move the pot with your left hand. If the soil round the roots has 
become a hard mass, stand it iu a basin of cold water if in the sum- 
mer, and in tepid water if in winter, until the roots are quite free 
from the earth. Thou, having filled in sufficient fresh soil into the 
new pot so as to allow' the roots to rest on it, and leave an inch space 
at the top between the rim of the pot and that portion of the stem, 
immediately above the soil, hold the plant to bo potted iu the left 
hand in the new pot, taking care to have it as much as possible in the 
centre: then having gently spread out the roots in the pot, com- 
mence filling in the fresh soil, giving the pot an occasional shake 
to allow the soil to settle firmly round the roots, until within an inch 
-of the rim. Then press down the soil, firmly but gently, so as not 
to injure the roots. Having done this, knock the bottom of the pot 
4>iice or twice on the potting table, and then give a copious watering 
with a fine rose, after which, place the newly-potted plant in a shady 
tsiiuation, where the suu’s rays cannot get to it, until it begins to show 
of starting into new growth, when it may gradually have sun- 
shine. I eau safely say, that by this method of potting, I have never 
iost a plant. The same process should be followed iu the case of 
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plants, the roots of which are not in a hardened mass, with this ex- 
ception, that only the Sj^uperfluous soil and crocks are to be removed 
before placing the plant in the new pot. I have always made it a 
rule never to allow the soil, usually found pressed round the roots of 
plants purchased , from itenerant native plant dealers, to remain, but 
have always removed it by soaking the ball of earth in water. When- 
ever you find a ])otted plant in an unhealthy condition, change it 
into a fresh pot and soil. I recommend this as a general rule. There 
are, of course, certain conditions to be observed ; such, for instance, 
as to whether the plant is too much in shade, or whether the soil is 
loo wet, or too dry below the surface, &c. But the remedy of pot- 
ting afresh I have invariably found served the purpose in view, viz., 
that of encouraging a healthy growth. 

The soil best adapted for the general run of potted plants is com- 
mon garden-loam, with which are well mixed and incorporated about 
one-eighth of vegetable mould, the same quantity of well-rotted cow- 
dung, and a little silver-sand. To keep the soil open, nothing better 
can be mixed with it than a small quantity of garden-refuse, charred 
and broken into rather small pieces ; or better, old mortar or concrete, 
broken into pieces the size of peas and hazelnuts. 

Hot water for curing sickly plants has been much used lately. In the 
TiOndon Florist a short time ago the following paragraph on the sub- 
ject appeared : “ M. Willermoz some time since stated that plants in 
y)Ots may be restored to health by means of hot water ; ill-health, ho 
maintains, ensues from acid substances in the soil, which, being absorb- 
ed by the roots, act as poison. Tlie small roots wither and cease to 
act, and the upper and younger shoots consequently turn yellow, or 
become spotted, indicative of their morbid state. In such cases the 
usual remedy is to transplant into fresh soil, in clean pots with good 
drainage, and this often Avith the best results. But his experience of 
several years has proved the unfailing efficacy of the simpler treatment, 
which consists in watering abundantly with hot water at a tempera- 
ture of 145® Fahr., having previously stinted the soil of the pots so 
far as may be done without injury to the roots. Water is then given 
until it runs freely from the pots. In his experiments, the water at 
first came out clear ; afterwards it was sensibly tinged with bi|'}wn 
and gave an appreciable acid reaction. After this thorough washing, the 

S ots were kept warm, and the plants very soon made new roots, imme- 
iately followed by vigorous growth.” 

Watering of Potted Pdants. 

There is no operation in horticulture that requires judgment more* 
than the giving to a plant just the amount of water beneficial to it, 
^kod no more, if too little be given, the plant Avill be starved and 
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Stunted ; if too much, it will rot and die. As a general rule, the 
quantity of water a plant demands depends entirely upon the more 
or less vigorous state of growth it is in at the time. When observed 
to be making no growth, only just water enough should be given to 
keep it alive ; when showing symptoms of starting into growth, then 
is the time to supply water with a liberal hand. 

It is during the rains that the greatest diffioulty is experienced. 
Plants that are natives of a cold climate, especially herbaceous ones 
and perennials, such as Geraniums, Carnations, the., at this season, 
though in all but a dormant condition, cannot exist in a soil that is 
perfectly dry ; and yet, when kept imder shelter, are very apt to perish 
from the soil turning rank and sour, however little the water supplied. 
When the drainage of the pots in wiiich such plants are grown is 
perfect, the plants will sometimes do even better put out and fully 
exposed to the rains ; for in that case, the soil, thoiigh constantly 
drenched, does not become sodden with wet, nor over otherwise than 
sweet and wholesome. 

In watering plants, especially young delicate plants, it is advisable 
to use a watoring-caii with a fine rose. The ordinary roses attached 
to cans sold in the bazsr arc worse than useless for watering potted 
plants with, as the water rushes out with so much force jis to 
cause considerable damage to the roots. It would be worth while 
having a brass rose specially made with very line holes, which 
could be attached to any watering pot. A little exi)enBe incurred 
ill the purchase of a few really good cans, will save the lives of 
hundreds of plants. But it cannot be too strongly impressed upon 
melees that it is the roots of the plants that require water, and not 
Ahe flowers or leaves, to which they often so injuriously apply it. 
The only object in casting water upon the leaves is to cleanse them of 
dust and dirt, so as to keep open their pores for respiration. But the 
pores being situated principally upon the under surface of leaves, the 
dashing of water upon them from above is not a very effectual mode 
of operating. 

The only perfectly effectual mode of cleansing the foliage of a plant 
is frequently (once a week, perhaps) to wash each individual leaf care> 
ftilly and tenderly with sponge and abater above and below. But upon 
this subject I cannot do better than subjoin what is stated by Dr. 
lindley 

It is well known to gnrdeners tbst the efficiency of leaves is much pro- 
moted by their being kept clean. The great cause of the uaheaJtbiness of 
plants ill towns is the amount of dirt which unavoidably collects upon their 
surface. If such impurities are constantly washed ofi, plants will grow as 
well ill cities ns in country places. This was found ezprimentally by M. 
Qarrean, who, in the course of his inquiries into the functions of the skins 
of plants found that soup and water had great value, plants well washed 
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Acqnirinfr • power of nbeorptinn mucb beyond wbettbey poeeetsed in their 
unwefhed condition. It wiia found that euep and water had a iar greater 
cleanning effect tlian mere water; thus n fig-leaf which had been lathered, 
absorbed 90 ports, while after a mere water-bath it took up only half the 
quantity; and a bramble, which soap and water provided with 130 parts 
absorbed, could only consume 10 parts when cleansed with water alone. 
It was thus shown that perfect cleanliness is as indispensable to plants as 
to animnls, and that dirty gardening is necessarily bud gardening. Plants 
breathe by their leaves, and if their surface is clogged by dirt of whatev^ 
kind, their breathing is impeded or prevented. Plants perspire by their 
leaves, imd dirt prevents their perspiration* Plants feed by their leaves, and 
dirt prevents their feeding. So that breathing, perspiration, and food are 
fatally iiiterrupted by the ucciiinulation of foreign luiitrers upon leaves. Let 
any one, after rending this, cast an eye upon the state of plants in sitting- 
rtMims, or ill- kept greenhouses ; let them draw a white handkerchief over the 
surface of such plants, or a piece of smooth white leather, if they desire to 
know how fur they are from being as clean ns their nature requires. Half 
the business of a good gardener consists in sponging and washing the leaves 
of his plants.”* 

1 will only observe, m addition to this, that, there is no place where 
plants are more liable to get into a filthy condition than where those 
of the clioicest kind are usually kept, that is, in the verandah of a 
house. This place, as well as the ground immediately in front of it, 
is swept out every morning by the mehter, when a fresh and abundant 
deposit of dirt upon the leaves of the plants is the inevitable conse- 
quence. How deleterious this must be to many of the Orchids, which 
in their native homos live high up on trees far out of the region of 
dust and dirt, may easily bo conceived. 

SirJ. Paxton advises “to maintain a regular supply of moisture, 
and likewise obviate the necessity of pouring water on the soil, so as 
to endanger the rotting of the plant at its base, each pot should be 
furnished with a pan filled with water. Specimens are preserved 
sometimes in this way with the greatest security, as the mere appli- 
cation of water to the surface of a pot, in which a delicate plant is 
growing, often causes it to decay at the juncture of the stems and 
roots."t A modification of this plan 1 have for some time past adopt- 
ed, and found highly advantageous, especially with flowering annuals, 
in the month of February, when the weather begins to become hot 
and dry. At that period though the m&lee, when not watched, often 
does little more than just sprinkle the surface of the soil, still, by any 
amount of watering from above, it would be almost impracticable even 
so much as to damp the roots at the bottom of the pot 


* * Theory and Practioe of Hortioujltare,' p,, oS, Snd £d. 
t ' Botanical Magasine,* Vol, YlU, p. 227, 
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Several earthenware glazed pans, of the same depth as the flower* 
pots, are procured from the baziir. These are filled with water just so 
full that, wheu a floweivpot is placed in one of them, the water rises 
up to a level with the rim of the flower-pot. Each flower-pot may be 
allowed to remain immersed about six hours, by which time the water 
will force itself up through the hole at the bottom of the pot, and 
thoroughly saturate the whole contents of the |K)t. All the pots are 
thus placed in the waterpans in succession, and watered effectually. 
A plant that has been thus treated will not require water again for 
three or four daya There need be no fear of the plants suflering from 
water lying stagnant at their roots, concerning which such strong 
cautions are usually given by those who insist upon tho necessity of 
thorough drainage, as the water will dry up by evaporation long before 
it has time to stagnate. An advantage, moreover, resulting from this 
mode of occasionally watering potted plants of all kinds is, that the 
action of the water, forcing its way upwards, tends to loosen and lighten 
tho^ soil, counteracting that compression to which it has been subject, 
^.l^m the daily beating down upon it of water from the watering-pot. 

Sometimes, when water has to be fetched from a distance for water- 
ing potted plants, a bhistee is employed to go round with the tnalee 
to refill his watering-pot from the musknh^ immediately that it becomes 
•empty. This will be found a very bad arrangement. The bhistee, 
to get the work over as soon as possible, when not observed, will water 
the pots himself from his mttshuky and thus, by the violence of the 
water dashed down upon them, often destroy tender and valuable 
plants. I have entirely obviated the difficulty by purchasing from 
the bazar an earthenware vessel, the largest that could be procured, 
capable of holding, perhaps, four or five mushuks full of water. This 
was sunk to tho rim in a spot close to whore tho potted plants were 
placed, and the bhishtee directed to fill it every afternoon with water. 
The maleo dipped the watering-pot into it when he pleased, and sup- 
plied himself without difficulty or delay. The earthenware vessel must 
have its sides supported by being sunk into the earth, or it would soon 
break to pieces by the weight of the water within it. 

Drainage op Potted Plants. 

There is no point the importance of which is so strongly insisted on 
by all gardeners ns the drainage of putted plants. The usual means, 
however, adopted for the purpose prove in this country often utterly 
ineffectual ; the materials placed at the bottom of the pot, such as 
pieces of brick, charcoal, and potsherds, failing to act in the way of 
drainage i^ltogether. For in the first place, during the hot season, 
from the constant daily watering that is indispensable, the upper 
portion of the soil in the pot becomes so dense and compact, that no 
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water, however liberally supplied, makes its way down to the drainage, 
OT even to the soil for some height above it. A pf^tial remedy for this 
is to lay flat broken pieces of potsherd, old mortar or concrete, or small 
clinkers, over the surface of the soil. The water then falls with all 
its force upon' these, and trickles between them into the soil below, 
without any great tendency to solidify it and render it impervious. 
And, again, during the rains, if potted plants be put out, with the 
bottoms of the pots resting upon the ground, or, indeed, upon any fiat 
surface, no water will ever pass out of them from below. Upon this 
point one may easily satisfy oneself by merely placing out an empty 
flower-pot in the rains. It will soon become filled with water, which 
will remain in it very many days, till dried up by evaporation. Such 
being the case with an empty pot, how much more is it likely to be so 
with one that contains anything within it. 

One remedy for this is, of course, very obvious, being merely to lay 
two bricks side by side, about three or four inches apart, and upon 
them place the pot with the hole just half-way between. This also serves 
to exclude worms, with which, when pots rest upon the ground in wet 
weather, they soon become filled. Another remedy is to have pots made 
with drainage-holes round the side, about an inch from the bottom. 

For Begonias, AchimeneB,and 
choice and tender plants of that des- 
cription, which require the shelter 
of a verandah, an excellent method, 
as shown in Fig. 19, is to procure a 
shallow pan for the plant to grow 
in, and to drop it into a flower-pot, 
about double its depth, so that the 
rim of the pan rests exactly upon 
the rim of the flower-pot. By this 
means drainage is rendered effectual, 
and insects are excluded. Fig. 19. 

Dwarf choice plants, such as Tetranema, it is always desirable to 
grow in pots correspondingly small. To prevent the fluctuations of 
temperature consequent upon speedy evaporation in pots so small, it 
is usual to plunge them in larger ones filled with sand. 

PLANTING. 

Season. 

Pknthig consists, for the most pert, in transferring young shrubs 
or trees from the pots, in which they have been growing, into the 
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places in the open ground where they are to remain permanently. 
This, with many plants of a robust nature, may be done almost in- 
differently at any season. But the two seasons more especially suited 
for the operation are the setting in of the rains, and at the commence- 
ment of the Cold-season. As a general rule, it may be laid down that 
plants, natives of this country, ai*e planted out most successfully just 
previous to their breaking for their summer growth, a little after the 
commencement of the rains ; while plants, natives of a colder climate, 
and that are in the greatest vigour of growth during the Cold-season, as 
roses, for instances, should be planted out about October. Most plants 
of the former class may, however, bo planted out in February, but 
in that case those of a less robust habit demand a vast deal of atten- 
tion, both in sheltering them from the sun, and in keeping them well 
watered during the hot months. 

Prepahing the Ground. 

The itsual method with malces, if not looked after, when planting 
out a young shrub or fruit-tree, is to dig a hole in the ground only 
just large enough to receive the ball of earth in which the roots are 
contained ; whereas the proper plan is to dig the hole as much as two 
feet in diameter, and a foot and a half deep, for moderate-sized shrubs, 
and proportionately larger for those of a larger size and for fruit-trees. 
The soil that is taken out should be broken up somewhat small, and 
mixed with old stable refuse, decayed cow-dung, and rotten leaves, and 
then thrown into the hole again. If the ground bo then drenched 
with water for a day or two previous, it will sink to the level at which 
it will remain, and the plant may be put down at ouoe to the proper 
height without any fear of its crown becoming buried beneath the 
soil by subsequent sinking, as might otherwise happen. The plant 
should be copiously watered <at the time, and for some little time 
afterwards, when the soil becomes dry. 


TRANSPLANTING. 

The following remarks by Sir J. Paxton, on the advantages of 
transplanting, are as applicable in this country as they are in Europe : — 
** It is an admirable plan,*' says he, ** to move a plant yearly from place 
to place, so that it never remains more than one year in the same spot. Each 
spMimen should he annually shifted from the precise mass of earth in which 
it is growing, if it be even taken to merely a tew yards. We are decidedly of 
opinion that on the last circumstance the suocess of all experiments in gain- 
ii^ a Buperior race of plants is more dependent than on imy of the prop^tes 
of the soil, although these must be taken in to aecaunt as auxiliaries. Closel}^ 
connected with the annual removal is the division of the plants; if 
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herbaceoiiff, the destruction of the centrol end older portions, which become 
feeble and advance towards decay, and the transplantation only of the young 
«xterior and healthy parts. For some kinds this care may possibly be super* 
duouB, for others it is essential.'** 

There are few things in which the ra&lee will manifest his indolence 
more than when employed in transplanting. If not keenly watched, he 
will, to make easy work of it, begin digging round the plant almost 
close to the stem, so that the ball of earth he has to take up be as 
small as possible, cutting through or tearing away all the large long 
roots that come in his way, rather than extracting them carefully out. 

In lifting a plant great care and often much patience are required, 
so that the roots sustain the least possible injury. It will sometimes, 
however, unavoidably happen that the roots become so much broken 
or disturbed in the operation that the plant would suffer severely, if 
removed at once to tlie spot intended for it, and immediately exposed 
to the sun and air. In such case it will be found advantageous to put 
it into as small a pot as will contain it, fill in the pot with soil, and 
well water it ; then convey it to a darkened room, and keep it there 
during the day, bringing it out in the evening to remain in the open air 
and receive the benefit of the dew during the night. After a few days 
it may be left out in some well-shaded spot during the whole day, and in 
no great length of time, when its wounded roots have become healed, 
it will bear any amount of exposure. It may then be shifted from its 
pot, and planted in the place where it is intended to remain. The worst 
it will have suflfered will be merely the temporary shedding of its leaves. 

The following method is recommended as one of remarkable efficacy 
in reviving plants dried by having their roots too long out of the ground. 

**In A tub holding about 20 gallonti, fill Xhree-fourtbs full with water. 
Add 20 lb. weight of cow-dung, mixed with an equal quantity of fine rice 
-soil. By working the mixture for a long time and carefully, you reduce it to 
ibe consistency of whitewash. In this steep the roots of your phiiirs just 
before putting tliem into the ground. The earth thrown after them into the 
bole sticks to the roots which immediately begin to swell. At the very first 
movement of sap rootlets appear through the coating, which gives them 
immediate manure ; and not only brings on, but secures the further formation 
of foot8.”t 

CUTTINGS. 

Season. 

Some plants may be propagated by outtings at nearly all times of 
the year, but the majority most sucoessfally in the rains. Some of 
•our choicer plants, natives of a cold climate, and that are in vigorous 

* * Magasine of Botany,' Vol. IX, p. 86. 

f * Gardeners' Chronicle,' May 21, 1862. 
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i growth only in tho Cold-scfisou, oauuot be multiplied by outtings 
^ eucoessfully except at that season. 

Cuttings, for instance, of Stephaxiotis strike readily in the rains, 
and cuttings of Babrothamnus, Aloysla, and Verbenas in the cold 
season ; but put down the former in the cold seasou, and the latter 
in the rains, and in neither case will they succeed. 

Description. 

Some cuttings strike so readily that it is almost immaterial how they 
are put into the ground. But moat cuttings, it has been ascertained, 
strike more readily by being inserted slopiug-wiso into the ground, 
than when they are planted upright. Indeed it is well to lay them 
so sloping’Wise, that their summits be not 
more than an inch high above the ground, 
and then earth up, and cover all but the two 
upper most buds. The cuttings thus pro- 
tected are not nearly so liable to become dried 
up and to perish, as when almost their whole 
length is left exposed to the air. 

The end of the cutting which is to be 
inserted in the soil should be cut across 
with a clean out just below a leaf bud 
(Fig, 20, a). Some gardeners are of opi- 
nion that slips strike more readily than 
cuttings. A slip is a small shoot pulled 
off a plant at its point of junction with Fig. 20. 

the stem, 
bringing away 
with it a heel 
of wood and 
bark from the 
stem (Fig. 

20 , 6 ). 

^None of the 
leaves, or as 
few as possi- 
ble, should be 
removed from 
the upper end 
ofa cutting, (as 
in Fig. ^1.) 




Fig. 21. 
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MisB Maling describes a method of treating cuttings, which she says 
is an American discovery, and a most efficacious one : — 

‘‘ Liiy a set of woody cuttings either Amonffst slightly-dnmped moss or else 
in a wide-montlied bottle with a piece of damp sponge at the bottom of it ; 
the cuttings being droppe<l lightly in, are left for ten days or a fortnight in 
a cool, airy place. A piece of muslin should be tied over the bottle to 
exclude dust and insects, but allowing air to enter. 

“ When what gardeners term ii slight callus is formed, the ciittiifgs are all 
but safe, and put out healthy roots they are potted directly. A heap of dam- 
pish moss or Coc(»aniit fibre does ns well as the bottle plan, only the air must 
not be quite excluded, and no chance must be allowed of mouldiness. * 

The age or condition of the wood from which cuttings are most 
suitably taken varies according to the nature of the plant to bo pro- 
pagated. On this point Sir J. Paxton observes : — 

“ Some propagate freely by — 

1. Cuttings of the young and tender wood; as Melastoma, Barlerla, 
Astrapma, Inga, dto. 

2. When the wood begins to assume a brownish colour, or is half-ripened as 

Izora, Bauhinla, Passiflora, Kuellia, &c. 

3. Some only strike freely when the wood is perfectly ripe; as Grevillea 
Blaken, f 


Character op the Plants Produced. 

On this subject Sir J, Paxton affords the following very valuable 
information : — 

In plants, where there are two kinds of branches, one sort ascending 
and another branching along the ground like riianers of Strawberries, 
the difference is much the same us that between common shoots and suckers in 
ordinary shrubs and trees. 

“The lower trailing shoots, employed for propagation, form plants very 
like those from suckers ; healthy, vigorous, and disposed to occupy a lurt^e 
space, without blooming. ° 

^ *• Cuttings of the upijer shoots produce flowering laterals in a very short 
time. And a fine blooming specimen may even be raised in one season by 
taking ntf the extremities of the longest shoots as cuttings. Indeed the 
dimensions and early blooming of the plant may be regulated by the distance 
at which the cutting is taken from the main stem. 

“Cuttings from the extremity flower speedily, and in a dwarf con- 
dition. 


* * Indoor Plants, and how to grow them,* p. 12. 
t * Magasine of Botany,* Vol. II, p. 55. 
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Cottinga from a shoot in an early stage of its growth will constitute 
larger speciiueos, and be longer in bearing flowers." 

Methods op Striking and Soil. 

A large number of the plants* kept for distribution iii the gardens 
of the Agri-Horticultural Society are raised from cuttings laid down 
in common garden-soil during the rains in an open situation without 
shelter either from sun or wot weather. And possibly a situation thus 
exposed to the full action of the atmosphere is the very best for them ; 
for of all things most baneful to cuttings is that tendency in the earth 
to become sour, which occurs during the rains, in situations at all 
sheltered and secluded. The native nurserymen 1 have observed, in 
striking their cuttings, make use of a mellow soapy description of clay, 
seemingly the substratum thrown up in the cleaning of tanks. This 
appears to be singularly tenacious of wet, and yet to liave no tendency 
whatever to turn sour. 

To propagate the choicer kinds of plants, however, a more careful 
mode of proceeding must be adopted. Cuttings of these put down 
in the open ground will not succeed, but require to be struck in sand, 
under glass. The method of effecting this on a large scale, adopted 
by Mr. Ross, formerly head gardener of the Calcutta Jiotanical Gardens, 
is described by him at considerable length in the ‘ Agri-HortiouUural 
Society's Journal,* Vol. 11. , p. 384. This method, briefly stated, 
is as follows : — A small piece of ground in an open situation is en- 
closed round with a wall two feet high. This is filled in with the 
flnost sand procurable. In the sand the cuttings arc inserted, well 
watered pressed down, covered with bell-glasses, and shaded with 
a roof of matting, fixed about two feet above them. “ The glasses,** 
Mr. Ross says, ** are not to bo taken off more than once or twice 
weekly to give water, and keep the cuttings clean of atiy decayed 
leaves.*’ 

An improvement upon this plan now in use in the Calcutta Bota- 
nical Gardens, and in the gardens of the Agri-Horticultural Society, 
is to fill small pots with sand, place the cuttings close around the 
inside of them, sink the pots to the rim in the bed of sand, and cover 
them with bell-glasses. When the cuttings are struck, the pots may 
be taken out, and other pots with fresh cuttings fitted into their places. 
In this way, when the cuttings are removed, the bed of sand is not 
disturbed, as it would be were pots not employed. Moreover, it is 
maintain^, that cuttings strike far more readily by being laid in contact 
with the sides of the pots. 


* Magasine of Botany,’ Yol. Vlll, p. 20d. 
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Of course, the same" end may be obtained by more simple means 
than the above ; for, except in point of convenience, the result will 
be the same if the pots of sand, with the cuttings in them, be sunk 
in the earth in any suitable spot in the garden, and there covered 
with bell-glasses and shaded. 

One of the simplest modifications of the above plan is to fill a 
flower-pot half-full of sand ; insert cuttings of length sufficient to 
reach, within a little, the rim of the pot ; sink the pot in the earth , 
and cover with a pane of glass. Each morning the under side of the 
glass will be covered with condensed moisture ; all that is required 
is to turn it upside down. Sir J. Paxton states : ** Mr. Mearns first 
recommended this, and found it answer so well that he greatly prefers, 
it to any other covering.”* 

The sinking of the pots to the rim I consider of great importance ; 
as one point essential to success in striking- cuttings is that the soil 
in which they are inserted should, if anything, be of a somewhat 
higher temperature than the surrounding atmosphere. Whereas if 
the pots be left above ground, the evaporation that takes place througli 
their porous sides must necessarily much reduce the temperature of 
the soil within them, and so be very prejudicial to ihe cuttings. 

Sir J. Paxton also observes : — 

1. All hard-wooded kinds of plants make roots best in clean sand. 

2, Soft-wooded require a light 8oil.”t 

Mr, Errington, sometime head gardener of the Agri-Horticultural 
Society, informed me that of some thousands of cuttings he put down one 
ycoi' in pure sand most succeeded ; but that in the following year nearly 
all that he so put down failed. He, therefore, had adopted the material 
employed in the Botanical Gardens, which, he said, uniformly proved 
efficacious ; that is to say, three parts of sand to one of fine charcoal. 
This, then, in all cases will be the material safest to use. Notwith- 
standing, 1 fancy, in the instance where Mr. Errington failed with 
sand only, tho sand was uot pure ; as, indeed, it hardly ever can he 
when used just in the condition in which it is brought from the bed 
of the river. And the greater or less degree of impure matter incor- 
porated in the sand may make all the difference in the cuttings for 
which it is employed, not succeeding in one case, and succeeding in 
the other. 1 have myself on occasions well washed the sand; and 
it needs only to do so to find out how far from pure it is ; but this 
is a very troublesome operation, which the admixture of a little char* 
coal renders needless, as it is the nature of chmrooal to correct all 
Impurity. 


* * Magazine of Botany,’ Vol. I, p. 159. 

t * Magazine of Botany,* Yol, 11, p* 65. 
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Bell-j^lasses wore not easily procurable in this country some rears ago, 
nud therefore a very cheap and effective substitute for them was 
easily obtained from any tinman in the bazar. This consists simply 
of a four-sided glass lantern, with the bottom removed, and a roof 
of glass instead of the tin one. The apertures between the glass 
and the tin frame- work must, of course, be well closed up with 
putty. 

For the propagation of cuttings, the following contrivance, of which 
a representation in section is given in Fig. 29, is the one that, 
in preference to all others, 1 have come at last to adopt. 

Procure a wide, shallow pan, and lay at the bottom of it a quantity 
of crocks, potsherds, ibc., , for drainage. Over the drainage, near the 
circumference, put a layer of equal parts of leaf-mould and sand, and 
then fill the pan to within half an inch of the rim with pure sand. 
Put in the cuttings with their bases against the side of the pan, just 
above the mixture of leaf-mould, and sloping, so that their summits 
project out of the sand in a small circle in the centre of the pan. Then 
init down a hand-glass just largo enough to enclose tho circle of leafy 
ends. Sink the pan to its rim in the earth in some shady place, and 
water the sand outside tho hand-glass daily. Place a piece of matting 
over the whole at night to prevent tho effect of cold from radiation, 
which would be very injurious. 



Fig. 29. 


The above plan I conceive to possess the following advantages : — 

I. Tho bases of the cuttings are laid w-here it is recommended they 
should be — against the side of the pot or pan. 

F., G. 
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2. Being laid very slopingwise, the cuttings are well covered from 
the air without their lower ends being too deep in the soil. 

3. The hand-glass need not be taken off till the cuttings are 
struck. 

4. In supplying water to the lower ends of the cuttings where it 
is wanted, none is poured over their leaf ends where it is not wanted 
and would only be injurious. 

5. As \vater is applied only on the outside of the hand-glnss, very 
little condensation will take place within, and the cuttings will not be 
liable to suffer on that account. 

6. The pan being sunk in the ground, no cold is caused by evapora- 
tion from its outer side. 

When neither bell-glass nor hand-glass is procurable, the following, 
as shown in section in Fig. 30, 1 have found a simple and efficacious 
mode of proceeding : — 

Procure a large flower-pot, and lay at the bottom of it large loose 
pieces of brick just so high that a small flower-pot placed inside upon 
them may have its rim on the same level as the rim of the large pot. 
Fill in the interval between the pots with perfectly dry sand or earth. 

Fill the inner pot with pure 
sand, and insert the cut- 
tings. Take another pot 
just of the size that, when 
turned upside down, it may 
fit in on the earth between 
the rim of the large and 
small pot Break out its 
bottom, and lay over it a 
piece of window-glass. \Va- 
ter the cuttings as they 
require it with tepid water, 
allowing none to fall on 
the earth between the pots. 
When condensation takes 
place upon the pane of 
gloss, merely turn it over. 

Fig. 30. 



The object in keeping the earth between the pots dry is, of course, 
that no evaporation may take place from the outside of the large pot, 
and the temperature within bo thereby reduced. 
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This Striking of Cuttings in Water. 

This, Dr. Lindley says, is an old practice, and qnotcs a communi- 
cation to the Gardeners’ Chrcniele, to show the manner of it : — * 

“ I tie vial-bottles by the necks, and bang them in the windows of our 
small green-hoase, having filled them with clean soft water. I then put in 
slips of Salvia, Calceolaria, Mimulus, Myrtle, or anything I wish to propa- 
gate of the same description of plants. In about two or three weeks or a 
month, the little silver-like roots appear, and in a week or ten days I plant 
them in small pots well watered ; they never seem to flag or mind the change^ 
and I rarely lose a slip. 

Furthermore, Sir J. Paxton observes: — 

The cuttings should be of green wood, taken during the full-growing 
season ; each succeed best, and never fiag beneath a hot sun. Very young 
spring-shoots of Erythriiim succeed in this way. When tubular or fibroua 
roots appear about the base, transfer to any light soil. Balsams and Dab Han 
propagate freely. Plants of the Molontribe may be formed in a very short 
period (sometimes in three days), and being transferred to small pots of 
heath-mould will produce perfect balls of roots in less than a week.’*f 

I have myself practised this method during the Cold-scasoii with 
Verbenas, Habrothamiiiis, Salvia splendcns, and Roses, and found no 
method more successful or less troublesome. I’he points to be attended 
to as most condiicivo to success I conclude to bo the following : — 

1. That the cuttings be the summits of the youngest shoots in a 
state of vigorous growth at the time. 

2. That capacious bottles be used, so that there be less likelihood 
of the water becoming foul. 

3. That the water bo changed often to insure its being quite pure. 

4. That when changed it be tepid, so as to aftbrd in some degree 
the bottom-heat, so essential for tho speedy fornifitioii of a callus. 

5. That the cuttings be sheltered from wind and sun, but other- 
wise have all the light and air possible. 

6. Tliat they be removed out of the cold air into the house at 
night ; and if the bottles be plunged half-way up iu a tepid bath, 
probably, so much the better. 

Tub Striking op Cuttings in Sand and Water. 

This is obviously nothing more than a modification of the practice 
last described, the sand answering no purpose but the mechanical one 
of supporting the cuttings. Having tried this method during the 
cold season, and found it in many instances completely successful, 
I subjoin a few remarks by Miss Maliug on the subject, only first 


* * 'I'heory and Practice of Horticulture/ p. 297, 2nd Ikl. 
t * Mogazine of Botany,* Vol, IV, p. 
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observing that for cuttings of plants which take a long time in strik- 
ing, the sand must be absolutely clean and pure ; otherwise it will 
tjirn green and sour, and the cuttings rot in consequence ; — 

lleliotropefl, Verbenas, Lobelias, and Begonias do most beautifully, as do 
any of the very young soft shooU, when planted in pans of silver-sand, 
soaked and overflowed with a little sheet of water. Many hard- wooded 
plants, even hard to strike by other means, will grow in this way well. 

The shoots, taken off as short as possible, and as fresh, and having only 
the lowest leaves snipped off, if necessary, near the stalk (not close to it) 
may be struck in all over, and if put in a warm and sheltered place, as over 
a green -house stove, will grow most rapidly, and make the most charming 
bunches of little fibry roots. These things will often strike even in small 
bottles of rain-water, the convenience of which is that they take up so little 
room Previously to drawing out the little plants, it is well to soak the sand 
thoroughly to avoid tearing the rootlets. The cuttings raised in sand must, 
as a rule, have their roots filled in with sand when they are first removed.”* 

Cuttings uy the American Method. 

This is a^ctliod invented by an ingenious American gardener, and 
has been found very successful in the case of Hoses. By its means 
large numbers of cuttings can be raised at one time. The modus 
operamli is as follows : — Prepare cuttings in tlio usual way, about six 
inches in length, cutting close over a bud at the lower end, and strio 
off all the leaves. Then tie them in bundles according to names of 
varieties. Prepare a mixture of cow-dung and water of the consistency 
of cream, and dip the lower ends of the cuttings in it. Then get a 
deal-wood box 2' X 18" X 12", into which fill three inches of ordinary 
garden-soil. On this stand the cuttings with tlicir bottom ends upwards 
and between the spaces fill in ordinary soil to within an inch of cover- 
ing the cuttings, pressing down firmly. Now take a compost of three 
parts common soil and one part sand, and fill up the box to the top, 
thus entirely covering the cuttings. Place the box where it can have 
sun, and water sparingly, so as just to keep tlie tlirco or four inches’ 
of soil on the top moist, but not wet. In about seven or eight weeks 
almost every cutting will be found to have thrown out roots. To take 
them out, turn the box over, and lift it off, when the soil will fall 
away and disclose tho cuttings, when they should be potted off 
singly into small pots as quickly as possible, and placed in a shady 
situation. ^ 

The idea developed in this method is to utilise the heat of tho sun 
for bottom-heat, for the cuttings being placed bottom upwards secures 
this. Fig. 31 illustrates the method. D is the soil at the bottom * 


‘The Indoor Gardener,' pp. 117, 121. 
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Fig. 31. 

A aiul B tlio soil between the bnudles of cuttings ; and C the sand- 
mixture in the top, into which the cuttings scud out tlieir roots. The 
editor of the present edition has raised thousands of Rose cuttings by 
this method, only one or two being huind not r<n>ted Caro must bo 
taken to select well-ripened wood. The best season to strike cuttings 
by this rnetliod is from the middle of October to December. 

Propagation ry Kyrs. 

Many ])lants may be propagated very readily by eyes or buds. T have 
mentioned elsewliere that this method lias been adopted with great 
success with the Grape-vine at Lalioro, and there is no reason to doubt 
that it would prove eipiall}^ successful witli many other plants in 
India. The method is simply to take a jilump shoot of tlic season, 
on which the leaves are healthy and tlio buds not yet started. About 
half an inch or loss above and below a bud, cut the shoot sloopingwiso 
into the Avood, so that the cut cacli Avay may meet just about a (piarter 
of an inch behind the bud. The piece of the slioot, with the bud 
upon it just as it is, is planted firmly in a pan of sand, with the point 
of the bud just visible above the surfiice. It is essential that the 
bud have a leaf attached to it, which should not be taken off. The 
sand is kept moistened and the pan covered with a pA.ne of glass. This 
is a practice that has long been employed in England in raising plants 
of the Orange tribe, and has proved equally successful with Camel- 
lias and Hoses. 

Division. 

There are many slirubs and perennials, such for iustauco as the 
<])hry8anthemum, which increiise by throwing up iiumeions rooted 
stems from the ground. Plants of this habit are propagated easily to 
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almost any extent by what is called “division.” This consists in 
taking them out of the ground and pulling the stems asunder, each 
one bringing with it a portion of the roots. These stems planted out 
soon establish themselves as separate plants. Indeed, with plants of 
this habit the process should be often adopted, \vhether needed for pro- 
pagation or not, as the habit itself indicates an effort of nature in the 
plant to move away to fresh soil from that which it has already 
exhausted. 


LAYERS. 


Propagation by layering, though, generally speaking, a slower process 
than by cuttings, is a much surer one, for there are few plants which, 
when in a thriving condition, cannot be multiplied by this method. It 
is obvious, moreover, that larger and more advanced plants may be 
obtained by layers than by cuttings. 

The o])oration is as follows Select a branch of ripened wood of the 
plant to be layered that will hear being bent down to the earth with- 
out breaking. Cut the branch half through with a sharp knife just 
under one of the leaf-buds towards its extremity, and then pass the 
knife upwards, so as to slit the branch about an inch or two up. The 
slit-piece, with the leaf-bud at its extremity, called the “ tongue,” 
should be kept open by inserting a small piece of tile. Remove the 
earth to the depth of two or three inches from, or place a flower-pot 
over, the spot just where the tongue falls on the branch being bent 
down ; then carefully bend the toiigued pai*t of the branch into the 
earth or into the flower-pot ; secure it in that position by a peg, and 
cover it over with earth, which should be pressed down and watered. It 
is recommended to head down the branch when layered ; but this is not 
always done. If the layer is put down in the month of Febniary or 
March, it is very essential that the soil be frequently watered, and 
never allowed to \ become dry and hard. What Mr. Rivers enjoins 
with regard to the layering of Roses may be considered applicable 
to all layered plants “ Have the tongue at the upper part of the 
shoot, so as not to bo in the part which forms the bow, as it is of con- 
sequence that it should be within two inches of the surface, so as to 
fed the effects of the atmospheric heat. Unless this is attended to, 
the roots will not be emitted quickly,”* 


‘ Rose Amateurs’ Guide, ’ p, 153. 
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A modificatiou of the above proccssi represented in Fig. 32, 1 have 

found attended with great 
success in layering some kinds 
of Roses and other planta, 
the boughs of which are too 
rigid to be bent down 

Procure a flower-pot which 
has had ]>art of its side 
broken out, make a tongue 
in the branch to be layered, 
as before directed. Raise tlie 
flower-pot up so that the 
branch, passing through the 
broken side, may have its 
toiigued part just about two 
inches below the level of the 
soil, when the pot is filled 
in. Keep the flower-pot per- 
manently in til is position by 
some support placed beneath 
it ; insert a piece of tile in 
the pot where th^ side is 
Ibroken away ; and then fill in with a mellow soil composed of Icaf- 
imould and sand, which must be kept constantly moist. 

For layering any herbaceous plant which roots quickly, such as a 
Carnation, an ingenious plan is given in ‘Le Bon Jardinier* A piece 
of oiled paper is folded ix)und the stem to be layered, so as to form a 
funnel, and held together with a conjde of pins. Soil is inserted into 
this, and retained therein by moss thrust into the mouth and kept con- 
stantly moist. 

A better plan is to have four-inch pots divided into halves vertically 
like tiles. Pass the branch to be layered through these, tie firmly 
together, and fill in with good soil. Continue watering regularly, and 
in six weeks or two months fine plants will be the result. 



GOOTEK. 


The mode of propagation by Gootee is thus described by Mr. Mtisters, 
foimerly head gardener in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens : — 

a firm, healthy branoh, the wood of which ie well ripened ; and 
tomedi^ly under a leaf-bud take off a small ring of bark, about one inch 
wnde. Scrape the woody part well, eo that no bark remainH. Apply a ball 
or well-tempered clay ; bind it on aeourely with a tow or other soft bandage ; 
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make it faat to a Btake, if neceesary ; bang a small pot, having a hole in the 
bottom, just over the Gootee; and supply it vrith water daily. In a few 
months you obtain a fine, well-rooted plant. 

** As the fibres are emitted from the buds that are above the wound, they 
will descend into the ball of earth and form roots. As soon as they are seen 
protruding themselves through the bandage, the branch may be cut off from the 
parent tree, and planted where it is intended that it should remain. This 
appears to be the most expeditious method of obtaining strong well-rooted 
plants, and, at the same time, is a sure method of procuring duplicates of any 
desirable variety Of sixty-five Gooteea, made in June, of the Jonesia 
Asoca, the whole were well roote<l in October ; while of forty-five layers 
made at the same time, and on the same individual tree, none were well 
rooted, and some only just beginning to form. Tho Leechee requires four 
months to form good roots. ”* 

Unless some precaution be taken, the 
water in the pot above the Gootee will flow 
out too fast, and very often not fall upon 
the Gootee at all. To obviate this, there- 
fore, the following contrivance, as in Fig. 

33, is commonly resorted to : — 

A piece of rope has a knot tied at one 
end of it ; the other end is passed within 
the pot and drawn througli the hole at its 
bottom tj^l the knot is brought down to 
fall upon and close up the hole. The 
rope, thus secured by its knotted end with- 
in the pot, is carried on at full stretch 
and coiled round the Gootee. By this 
means the water, when poured into the pot, 
oozes slowly out, trickles down the rope 
and along the coil, and so distributes itself 
over the whole Gootee. 

The two-halves of pots, above recommended, are now used more 
largely for Gootee than as here described, 

GRAFTING. 

Graftinir, properly so called, is not practised in this country to any 
extent. Tho reason for this is that the operation is not properly 
understood. The mdllie avouIcI certainly make short work of it if he 
had to do the grafting. 1 have practised this method of propagation 
with Peaches, Oranges, and Roses, and found it far more successful than 
I had anticipated. 



* * Transaotious of the Agri-Hort. Society,* Vol. Ill, p. 2 and VoL VI. p, 18. 
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Mr, Charles Maries, the well-known Botanical Collector, and who 
has been for several years Superintendent of the ^laharajah of Dur* 
bhunga's beautiful Palace Gardens, tells me that he has found giiifting 
very successful, even with the Mango. The methods practised by 
him are the following : — 

* 

Wedoe-qraftino. 

For this the scion and stock must be very nearly of the same 
thickness and age. Select a vigorous stock, and ‘head* it to within 
about 6 or 8 inches of the soii, and jn'epare it as at a in Fig. 34, cut- 
ting clearly with a sh*arp knife. 

Then get the scion, and ])re- 
parc as at 6, and fit it into the 
stock firmly. It will be quite 
sufficient if one side only fits 
in square ; but take care never 
to separate scion and stock 
after they have once been fixed, 
as then the graft is sure not 
to be a success. 1 am unable 
to give any reason for this, 
but Mr. Maries assures me 
that this is so. Having fixed 
scion and stock, tie up the 
junction with some cotton bast- 
ing, or plantain fibre, and 
smear over with the grafting- 
wax prepared according to the 
recipe given further on. If the 
graft can be kept in a situation 
not exposed to the sun, so 
much the better. In about 
six vreeks the graft will be a 
well-established plant. 

Side-grafting, or the “Nurseryman’s Graft.” ^ 

For this, the scion and stock need not be of the same thickness ; in- 
deed, it is essential that the scion be much thinner than the stock. It 
» not necessary to ‘ head ’ down the stock. Having secured a healthy 
stock, make a clean cut with a sharp knife longitudinally, about half an 
inch deep ; then from about an inch and a lialf above the cut, slice 
away the Wk with a portion of the pith, thus leaving a small opening 
wedge-shaped. The stock is now re^y for the scion, which prepare 
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by flattening at both ends, exactly wedged-shaped, and insert^ into the 
tongue-like slit in the stock. Then bind up and the graft is ready, 
after which bind and paint it over with the grafting-wax. This will 
be found a very easy and successful method. 

Cleft-grafting. 

For this also tho scion does not need to bo of the same thickness. In 
fact, the stock must of necessity be two or three times as thick as- 
the scion. Head down the stock to witjiin eight inches of the soil, 
cutting off and making a perfectly level surface. To make the cleft in 
the stock, you need a tine-toothed saw. Prepare the stock as at a 
in Fig. 35, and to keep it open, ram in a wooden wedge as at 6. 



Fig. 35. 

Then prepare your scion as at c, in the shape of a wedge, and insert 
it as at The inner bark of the scion should meet that of the 
stock. This method is generally adopted when it is desired to utilize 
an existing plant some years old, which is not considered of value, 
aad upon which it is usual to graft two scions. In binding this 
gtBft, it is necessary to wrap it round with wax-cloth first, then 
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bind with bast, and paint over with the gvafting-wai. I have not 
been veiy successful with this ; except in the case of Peaches. 


ORAFTINQ-WAX. 

The following is considered the best mastic for grafts. I have found 
it, at any rate, to be the beat — 

Common yellow resin 1 It). 

Beef tallow 1 oz. 

Spirts of turpentine 1 tablespoouful. 

Alcohol (95 per cent.) G oz. 

Dissolve the resiu gradually over a slow fire, or it will evaporate, 
and add the tallow, stirring well. Then lot it cool a little, and add 
the spirits of turpentine gradually, stirring all the while. When the 
mixture has cooled sufficiently to be touched with the fingers, pour in 
the alcohol. If it is too cool when this is done, it will form a 
viscid lump, and must be slightly heated again. AVhen nearly quite 
cool, pour into well-corked bottles, when it will keep for a great lengtli 
of time. Should it get too thick in course of time, stand the bottle 
in boiling water, and add a little alcohol, when it will become liquid 
again. It should be applied thinly wdth a brush, as the surface hardens 
very rapidly, and the alcohol is prevented from evaporating. 

INARCHINfJ. 

The operation of inarching is commonly called grafting here, and is 
always substituted for it, being ])orformed with far greater certainty of 
success; but, except for Mangos, Sapotas, and, in Bengal, peach- 
trees, there is not often need to resort to it. Some of the choicer 
kinds of Roses, it is true, are frequently inarched ; Imt with due 
care, more thriving plants may be procured by means of cuttings or 
layers, if not by budding. The process is j)erformed thus : — Procure 
a seedling of about one or two years* pld of the plant to be inarched, 
or, w'here a seedling is not to be obtained, a rooted cutting of the same 
age of the plant that is to supply the stock. Put it in a pot, and 
when it is well established it will be ready to be operated upon. Slice 
away from one side of the young stem a peace of bark, with a thin 
layer of the wood beneath it, about two inches long ; do the same to a 
young stem of the plant to be inarched from, and then bring together 
the two stems that have thus been operated upon so that the cut parts 
lie close in contact, face to face, and bandage them with cotton-twist. 
In course of time, when the parts have united, head down the stock 
and dissever the scion from the parent plant by cutting it througli 
below the bandage. The grafted plant must then be put somewhere in 
a shaded place and not removed from its pot till it has made a vigorous 
growth, and stock and scion have become thoroughly incorporated. 
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BUDDING. 

Sir J. Paxton fitatcR that “budded plants are more free in their 
growth, and no doubt more i»rolific, than those raised in any other way, 
although it is several years before they can be brought to a bearing 
state. In this conntry, however, no such objection applies, for here 
they make most rapid growth ainl come into bearing quite as soon as 
those that have been inarclied. At Ferozepore a small Mulberry-tree 
was budded in the montli of February, and by October, eight months 
after, sterns had been ])ut forth from the bud stout enough to support 
a man’s weight anunigst them. Budded I'each-trees likewise were 
almost equally vigorous in the growth of w^eed they made. 

Budding upon an emergency may be performed upon any of the 
shoots of a full-grown plant if all the branches but the budded ones 
be cut away. But the proper method is to raise seedlings, or in the 
case of Koses, strike cuttings expressly for the purpose of budding 
upon. Seedlings of most plants will generally be ready for the pur- 
pose ill about a twelve month from the time the seed was sown. They 
will be the better for having been transplanted previous to the opera- 
tion, either into the spot where they are to remain permanentl}^ or 
elsewhere ; but they must have become thoroughly established before 
budding upon them bo attempted. 

In the Upper Provinces the operation of budding is perfonned with 
great facility at two seasons of the year — first, when the plants are 
about to start for their Spring giwth, and again when for their Mid- 
summer growth, as at those times the bark separates most freely from 
the wood. But, for some reason 1 am unable to explain, I have not 
found such to he the case iu the vicinity of Calcutta ; and budding 
can so seldom be performed there with success, that it is rarely or 
never attempted, inarching being, uniformly adopted instead. 

For the operation of budding are required a ball of cotton twist, 
or strips of plaiutaiu fibre, a sharp penknife (or a pruning knife), and a 
bnddiiig-knife. The last may be easily made of a thin piece of ivory, 
filed into the form and size of a lancet, and fi.xed in a wooden handle. 

The time when the operation can be performed with success depends 
on the fit condition of the plant to be used as the stock. This can be 

once determined by making a cut through the bark down upon the 
wood, and tiying whether the budding-knife can be thrust freely 
between the bark and the wood. If the bark adheres firmly, so as 
only to be raised by tearing away, it is of no use to attempt to bud ; 
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but if the bark is found to yield readily, the opcratiou may bo safely 
commenced upon. 

Make a gash through the bark across tlie branch in the place where 

it is to . be budded upon, and 
from the centre of this gasii 
make another gusli, about an 
inch and a half downwards. 
(Fig. 36d\ The hud to be 
inserted must thou be taken 
off the brunch on which it is 
growing. Select a plump bud, 
and if, as is commonly the 
case, it has a leaf growing 
beneath it, cut the leaf oil', 
leaving about a (piarter of an 
inch of its foot-stuik adhering 
below the bud. Then pass 
the penknife into the branch 
about half an inch above the 
bud, and slice down a thin 
piece of the wood with the 
bark and its bud upon it, 
bringing the knife out at about" two-thirds of an inch below the bud. 
The bark with the bud upon it is called the shield (Fig. 36u). Before 
inserting it, it is necessary that the wood adhering to it be removed ; 
and to do this without injuring the eye of the bud is a matter of some 
little nicety. J3ut it may be done without risk of failure by holding 
the shield in the lofc hand and thrusting the thumb-nail of the right 
hand betw^een the wood and bark of the upper part of the shield, 
and then removing the wood from the bark by pulling it off down- 
wards, carefully keeping the bark all the while quite erect and in- 
flexible (Fig. 366). By adopting this plan a little wood may be left 
behind, but there is no fear of the eye being damaged. 

In behalf of those who find a difficulty in removing the wood from 
the shield, it may be well tit) men r ion, that, it is by no means essential 
to do so ; that the Americans never do it, and oven condemn tho 
practice. They say that the wood assists to keep the bud moist, and 
prevents its being destroyed by the heat ; and that by inserting the 
bud, just as cut from the shield, the operation of budding is rendered 
far more easy, more speedy, and proves uniformly more successful. 

As soon as posssible after the shield is ready, the longitudinal gash 
that has been made in the branch must be lifted open with the bud- 
ding-knife and the shield slipped down so as to lie upon the naked 
‘Wood of the branch, similarly situated as it was upon tho branch from 



Fig. 30. 
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Trhich it was taken (Fig. 36d). Then cut half the part of the shield 
off that is above the bud with a ci*oss-cut, so that the upper part of 
the shield may lie close and even against the cross-cut of the branch ; 
then bind the whole round firmly, but not tightly, with the cotton 
twisr, or plantain fibre, leaving the bud exposed (Fig. 36e). The firsc 
indication of the bud having taken will be the falling-off of the little bit 
of leaf-stalk that was left adhering to it. When the bud has pushed 
forth about a quarter of an inch, the cotton binding should be removed ; 
but the branch should not be headed close down till the bud has sene 
forth a considerable shoot. 

For budding Oranges, Dr. Bonavia recommends what he says is 
the native method, namely, a longitudinal gash only, and no cross-cut, 
on the stock. Ho directs that the buds be inserted on the north side 
of the stock, as being the most shady. ** Bend the stock towards 
you, so tliat the incision may be at the bottom of the curve. By so 
doing, the edges of the incision can be lifted from the wood with the 
greatest ease by means of the point of the knife. When the incision 
is gaping, introduce the shield. Twist a thin slip of dry Plantain 
leaf, previously wetted, above ami below the bud.*’* 

It has been found that wood containing eyes for budding, if packed 
carefully in moss, may bo sent a journey of many days, and prove as 
serviceable for the purpose as fresh-cut wood. In this simple way new 
Roses are now easily procured from the most distant parts of India. 
Mr, S. Jennings told mo that he had had wood sent’ to him at Allaha- 
bad even from England, and succeeded in adding thus several new 
Roses to his stock. 

Budded plants are for some time very liable to have the branches 
broken cAan off at the point where the bud was inserted, by strong 
winds. To guard against this, strikes should bo driven in tho ground, 
to which the branches should be tied. 

PRUNING. 

Fruit-trees. 

With the exception of the Peach, th^ Grape-vino, the Bael, the 
Fig-tree, the various Plums, and sometimes the Custard Apple, there are 
no fruit-trees which it is usual to prune in this country. Whether 
or not several might be benefitted by the operation, if performetl with 
judgment, is a question that remains to be determined. 

Flowering-shrubs. 

Nearly all plants of this kind are greatly benefited by being pruned 
closely in after they have done flowering. They breuk out again with 
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vigour and blossom in a much more compact and handsome form 
the following season. The appearance of the plants also is vastly 
improved, as well as their tendency to flower more freely increased 
by their being kept as much os possible to one stem clean of 
branches for some little height above the ground. 

I may here mention an operation vrhich on some plants seems to 
have the tendency to cause them to flower, and which probably might 
be applied with advantage to very many more. The operation is to 
confine the plant to one stem, by stripping away all the lower shoots 
and leaves, so as to cause the stem to make all its growth upwards. 
To give insrniices: I have mentioned elsewhere how the Heliotrope 
thus treated comes much earlier into blossom ; the Carnation, which 
is rarely known to bloom in Calcutta, the mtUee of the Dalhousio 
Square Gardens told me he had caused to flower in June by this means; 
for the same purpose the natives prune away the lower fronds of the 
Cocoa-nut ; thus also the Yucca is hastened into blossom ; and it 
is the practice often recommended to cause Cauliflowers to form heads. 

Roor-rauxixo, 

This, as applied to Mangos, Peaches, and (Grapevines, is, I be- 
lieve, a very old practice in India, though the principle upon which it 
is performed appears to have been but very imperfectly understood. 

The mode of proceeding in this country is the very reverse of that 
practised of late in England. Instead of removing the earth at some 
distfince from the tree and cutting away the ends of the roots there, 
the practice in India is to open the soil immediately at the base of tho 
stem, clear away some of the small roots, and after a week or two fill in 
with manure and cover over again with soil. This, though apparently 
opposed to theory, is, in fact, most efflcacious in practice. The trees 
treated thus bear prodigiously. 

Mr. Rivers remarks : “ The object constantly had in view is to 
make fruit-trees healthy and fruitful by keeping their roots near tho 
surface. The root-pruning and biennial removal, so ecarnestly recom- 
mended, are the proper means to bring about these results, as they 
place the roots within the influence of the sun and air. The ground 
over the roots of garden-trees, as generally cultivated, is dug once or 
twice a year, so that every surface-fibre is destroyed and the larger 
roots driven downwards.” This object is completely effected by our 
Indian practice. On opening, as usual, the soil at the base of the 
stem each year, the large dense mass of fibrous roots that presents 
itself is often quite astonishing. 


^ Miniature Fruit Garden.’ p. 4, lOtb Ed, 
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CONVEYANCE. 

Tiio iraportiug of plants to this country, or the conveyance of them 
from any one part of it to another at a considerable distance, is 
generally attended with some trouble and not a little expense. Where 
however, the expense is not minded, unquestionably the beat of all 
means of transmitting plants is in what are called Wardian cases. 

A Wardian case is simply a strong wooden box, with a high-pitched 
roof fitted on to it. The roof is glazed with small overlapping panes 
of glass, accross which rows of stout wires are fastened to protect them 
from being broken. One of the sides of the roof is made to screw on 
and off, for putting in or taking out the plants. The bottom of the 
case is filled with soil, in which the plants to be conveyed are planted 
very closely together for economy’s sake. Wlien they have become pretty 
well established, they are watered moderately — not excessively: the side 
of the roof is screwed on, and the case is then ready for transmission. 

It was formerly thought that these plant-cases should be her- 
metically closed; but this of late has been found to be a mistake. The 
small amount of air that gains access to their interior through 
accidental crevices is considered rather beneficial than otherwise. The 
Wardian case recently patented by Mr. W. Bull, tho well-known plant 
merchant of Chelsea, is so constructed that the condensed moisture 
inside does not fall on to the plants in it. In fact, it is about as per- 
fect a case as could bo found, and is now very largely used. 

A rough mode of conveying Ilosc-treos to this country from 
England, which has been adopted of late years and been attended with 
partial success, is as follows : — 

All order is given to some nurseryman in England to send out a 
selected number of plants. In November, when they have become 
dormant, ho pulls them up by the roots, without any earth upon them, 
lays them in a wooden box packing them well in with dried moss, nails 
tho lid of tho box on, and so despatches them overland to this country. 

The plants, as soon as possible after arrival, should be potted off, 
and their stems bound round with the moss in which they were packed. 
They should then be put iu some shady place, out of the way of the 
wind, and be frequently watered all over. 

But this withal is a very rude way of proceeding, involving to a 
certainty the loss of a large proportion. A modification of it for the 
conveyance of plants of nearly every description, adopted by Mr. 
MTvor at Ootacamund, some years ago, and attended almost uniformly 
with success, was con;imunicated to me by himself as follows : — 

He writes to a nurseryman in England, some considerable time be- 
forehand, what plants he desires to be sent out to him. The nursery 
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man cultivates specimens in very small pots, from which after a time 
he removes them, binds the roots, with as little soil upon them os 
possible, round with moss, and then sets them closely side by side. 
In this way they will grow vigorously, filling the moss with young 
roots. On the approach of winter, when they become dormant, water- 
ing is discontinued, and they are allowed to become quite dry. This 
. is a point most essential to success. They are then headed down and 
packed with care closely in a wooden box. Nearly all the beautiful 
exotic plants with which the public gardens at Ootacamund are enrich- 
ed were procured from England, Mr. M’lvor assured me, by adopting 
this plan. 

I question, however, whether any English nurseryman W'ould think 
it wortli his while to take the trouble of carrying it out for a single 
order from any ])rivate individual. 

Upon this subject Mr. F. Halsey, of Umritsur, made the following 
important communication to the Agri-Horticultural Society.* 

**Ihave tills year received tliree cases of plants from England, — one for 
myself, containing 14 Hoses, Cainelins, and iniiny other plants, four were 
all but dead on arrival, and all are looking well now; and two for friends, one 
containing 40 Hoses, and the other about 100, all of which were alive on 
arrival. With regard to treatment in Europe, the pUnUinust be well- 
established with strong roots, and not despatched before the first week in 
December. The box in which they are packed should be made of deal, well 
* screwed together to prevent ingress of much air; the ends inside, where the 
roots lie, should be lined with zinc and coated inside with thick felt. Every 
row of Hose mots should be supported by a small deal batten, nailed to the 
sides of the box from the outside ; the roots to lie in moist pulverised clay 
mixed with moss. 

On arrival at their destination in India the box should be opened in a 
dark moisf room, and each plant be potted ; the soil made light about the 
roots, but not wetted for the first week. Two or three times a day the top 
and stems should be syringeil freely, but to avoid the water getting to the 
roots, the pots had better be laid on their sides, and the moister the atmos- 
phere Rroimd (hem is kept the better. After the first week they may be 
removed from the dark room and a little water may be given them, until the 
plants shAw symptoms of growing. When once the plants commence 
growing, cut them back to four eyes of stem. But the plants must be kept 
in a moist place and syringed until they have quite gut over their journey. 
The most important things to remember in this country are, to give no 
water for the first week, and not to allow the sun's rays to full directly upon 
the plants until fully established." 

These directions, Mr. Halsey says, were originally given him 
Messrs. Barr and Sugden, of London. They are precisely the same as 
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Mr. S. Jeunings, in a subsequent communication, states he received 
from the same quarter. 

The clay and the zinc, it is obvious, must add considerably to the 
weight of the box, and consequently much to the expense of the 
carriage ; but far better this than iucur the loss of so large a proportion 
as otherwise is all but sure to happen. The additional expense, more- 
over, would not amount to anything like the value of the plants that 
without it would be lost. 

Mr. R. Lindsay, Curator of the Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh, 
in a communication to the Edinburgh Botanical Magazine^ mentions 
another most successful mode of transporting plants. This is merely 
to use the ordinary Wardian case, but instead of glazed sashes to use 
cotton cloth blinds, which are nailed to the top of the ridge and tied 
down w ith cords to the sides of the case, so that they may be rolled up 
or dpwn as required. “ The advantage of this method is the admission 
of sufficient light and air to maintain the plants in a healthy condi- 
tion \ the fine meshes of the cloth act as a shade from strong sunshine, 
and do not admit so much air as to cause the interior to become 
quickly dried up.” It was first used by Baron Von Mueller of Mel- 
bourne, and proved very successful, almost every plant in a consign- 
ment sent in this way arriving in England in perfection after having 
been three months on the journey. 

The native dealers keep their plants often a long time out of the , 
ground, conveying them about for sale sometimes for a period of two 
or three months. To do this they knead up round their roots the 
clayey kind of earth in which they grow them to a small compact ball. 

Fruit-trees and large shrubs may be dug up in the cold season and 
conveyed in native-carts to a great distance, without suffering much 
injury, if they be occasionally watered during the journey. In this 
way very many plants are annually sent forth from the Saharunpore 
Botanical Gardens to different parts of the North-West Provinces. 

When plants have become to a certain extent dried up from the 
length of time they have been out of ground during their conveyance, 
it has been recommended as an excellent plan to steep their roots 
before planting them in a mixture of cow-dung and vrater of the 
consistency of gruel. 

M. Ysabeau says, what might bo readily taken for granted, that 
shrubs, such as young Rose-trees, that have suffered from a similar 
cause, do well by having their stems and principal branches plastered 
over with a mixture of clay and cow-dung. This serves to keep them 
moist and protect them from the air. The plaster will fall off of itself 
in due time, when the young trees have become establi^ed.* 


* * Le Jardinier de tout le Monde,' p. 264. 
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But while upon the subject of conveyance, I must not omit to men- 
tion how successful has proved the transmission by sample-post of 
cuttings carefully packed in moss. Of fifty sent from Calcutta to 
Indore, some, the recipient stated, had even begun to form a callus by 
the time they arrived. Mr, S. Jennings, of Allahabad, likewise stated* 
that ho had I'ecoived fifteen cuttings thus sent, viz., seven (h'otons, 
five Dracconas, and three Ixoras, ‘‘ nearly the whole fresh and green.*’ 
The Agri-Horticultnral Society iiccordingly now present a list of plants 
that may be thus propjigated, and of which they undertake to send 
cuttings to members wlio apply for them. The mode of treating these 
cuttings, when received, will be much the same as that given for 
cuttings in general, at p. 79. 


December 16, 1871. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

CALENDAR OP OPERATIONS FOR THE PLAINS. 

January. 

VEGETABLES. 

From this mouth forward vegetables of every kind will need to be 
constantly watered, and if once or twice a week with liquid manure, all 
the better. 

Water Squashes every day copiously. 

Make sowings of Radishes, Mustard, Cress, Spinach, and Lettuce 
for a succession. In the Upper Provinces Peas may also be sown 
during this month ; but not in Bengal, Sowings of Celery may 
now be made for young plants to preserve through till the following 
cold season, if thought worth the while. 

Put out young plants of Cabbage and Knol-Kohl to fill up vacant 
places in beds. Put out young Celery plants for succession. 

Celry will now be in a condition fit for earthing up to blanch. 

Keep a few plants of Lettuce, Mustard, and Cress for seed. Re- 
serve one or two of the earliest formed heads of Artichoke for seed 
in Bengal : it is not necessary to do so in Upper India. 

The plants should now be taken up for the manufacture of Tapioca 
and Arrowroot. 

FRUITS. 

Strawberries will now be blossoming and fruiting, and will require 
to bo well watered; and nets or other means provided to protect 
them from birds. — 

' Water Loqnats copiously. 

Fig-Trees, Poaches, Plums, and Grape-vines should now be pruned. 

ORNAMENTAL PLANTS. 

Commence giving surface-dressings of fresh cow-manure to Roses. 

Chryaantbemums will have done flowering, and should be taken 
out of their pots, pulled to pieces, and put out in a nurseiy-bed for ^ 
supply of new plants. 
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The following plants 
at this season : — 
Allamaudas. 

Bignonias. 

Hamolias. 

Hibiscus mutabilis. 

rosa sinensis. 

— Syriacns. 


will be much benefited by being well pruned in 


I Ixoras. 

I Jasminums. 

I JatrophapandiircDfolia. 

I Ijageratromias. | 

> Lantanas. 


Malvavicus arborcus, 
MussH3ndaB. 
Nyctanthes. 
Qiiisqualis. 

Tecomas. 


February. 

VEGETAHLES. 

Little can be done during this month in the cultivation of European 
vegetables, except copiously watering those that are already in the 
ground. 

Sowings of Lettuce, Mustard, and Cress may still bo made. 

To Peas that are reserved for seed, less and less water, if any, should 
be given as they ripen. 

FUUITS. 

Water Loquats liberally, as well as Peach, Plum, Lichee, and Mango 
trees, as soon as the fruit is set. 

Earth up and water Pine- Applies. 

Fertilise Vanilla flowers. 

Sow seed of Water-Melon. 

ORNAMENTAL PLANTS. 

This is the best season for transferring such Orchids as require it 
to new pots or baskets. 

Hoyas will be started into growth, and should cither have the soil 
in the old })ot8 partially changed, or be ])ottcd afresh ; they will now 
bear dividing so as to make several plants out of one. 

Ke-pot or re-plant Caladiums, Arum pictum, Manettia cordifolia, 
Cyrtopera flava. Hibiscus Jerroldianus, Gloriosa superba, and all such- 
like plants, that have been lying dormant during the Cold-season, as 
well as the several species of Crinum, Globba, Pancratium, Alpinia, 
Hedychium, Hippeastrum, and Ksempferia. 

Put in the border Petunias, Phloxes, Salpiglossis. 

Sow seeds of Poinciana, Tecoma, «kc. 

Pot off the choice kinds of Hoses raised from cuttings laid down in 
♦November, and keep them in the shade, well watei*ed. 

Roses now may be layered with success. 
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Marcli. 

VEGETABLES. 

About the middle of this month remove the soil from the stools of 
Asparagus and cover them over again immediately with fresh soil, well 
enriched with old maniire, and commence watering copiously. 

Take up Carrots and Beet, and store them in pots of dry earth for 
future use. 

Take up and store Onions. 

At the beginning of this month, in the Upper Provinces, seeds of 
American Squash should bo sown. 

The stumps of Cabbages that have been cut should be allowed to 
remain and be Avatered, as by their sprouts they will afford nice gather- 
ings for the table for some time to come. 

Dry the leaves of English Sage and Thyme, and store in bottles. 

Make sowings of Parsley in a shady place. 

FRUITS. 

Lichees will be ripening; cover the trees betimes with nets, to 
save the fruit from birds. 

Well w'atcr Peach, Plum, and Mango trees, and Grape-Vines. Fertilise 
Vanilla flowers. 

Cut back closely all wood, of last yearns growth, of Bael trees. 

This is the season, both in Bengal and Upper India, for sowing the 
seeds of fine kinds of Melons. 

Thin out Plantains, remove the soil from the roots, fill in with 
fresh cow-manure, and w’ater liberally. 

ORNAMENTAL PLANTS. 

Withhold water from Dahlias, and when the stems have died down, 
take up the tubers and store them in pots of earth or sand in a dry 
godown. 

Treat in the same way the several species of Oxalis. 

Withhold water from Gloxinia maculata, Lilium longifolium, and 
Biohardia Ethiopica and whon the stems and leaves have died down, 
remove the pots, with tho bulbs within them undisturbed, to some 
dry godown, till the time of re-potting in the following October. Other 
bulbous and tuberous-rooted plants of a similar description should, of 
course, receive similar treatment. 

^t well back, the wood of last season’s growth of shrubs, such as 
Poinsettia, . Holmskioldia, Hamiltonia, Phlogaoanthus, Aphelaudra, 
Buddlea, Thunborgia and Cassia alata, that have lately finidied 
flowering. 
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Euphorbia Jacquiniflora should be treated in a similar way, and 
the cuttings inserted in pots of sand kept in a sheltered place and well 
watered : they will afford a nice stock of new plants. 

Take up the choicer kinds of Verbena to pot, and keep under 
shelter during the rains. 


April. 

VEGETABLES. 

Little can be done now in the cultivation of vegetables. 

Well water Asparagus. 

Gather seed of Onion and Salsify. 

Put Yams in the ground, and construct trellis*work for them to trail 
upon. 

FRUITS. 

Water Melons unrcmittingl}'. 

Keep Strawberry-plants watered while the Hot-season lasts. 

ORNAMENTAL PLANTS. 

The leaves of Gladiolus and some other bulbous plants will be 
dying down. The pots containing them should be removed to some dry 
place, where they may remain till the time for re-pottiiig comes round ' 
again. 

Achimenes, which at this time will be starting into growth, should 
be potted and well watered as soon as they appear above ground. 


May. 


VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus will now be in season, and the beds must be kept most 
plentifully watered. 

Lettuce may be raised in a shady place from acclimated seed. 
Beyond this there is nothing that can be done as regards European 
vegetables. 

At the close of the month is the proper time for sowing most native 
vegetables ; the several kinds of country Beans, Cucumbers, and other 
€k>unb‘; of Matse, Ochro, Briiijals, Ac. 

This is the period likewise for planting Ginger, Arrowroot, Jerusalem 
Artichoke, Kuohoo or Ghoyan, Sweet Potatoes, and the Tapioca plant. 
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FRUITS. 

Continue to water Pine-Apples. 

This is the proper season for inarching and making gootees or layers 
of all the different kinds of fruit trees. 

‘ ORNAMENTAL PLANTS. 

There is little to be done in this department besides watering abun- 
dantly young and choice plants. 


June. 

VEGETABLES. 

Maize and the ordinary country vegetables may still be sown. 
There is nothing that can be done as regards European vegetables. 

FRUITS. 

Seeds of Mango should now be sown for a supply of stocks for 
inarching upon. 

The operations of gootee, layering, and inarching may still be 
carried on, and cuttings laid down to strike. 

ORNAMENTAL PLANTS. 

The slips of Chrysanthemum laid down in January will now 
• have become large plants. They should be taken up from the nursery- 
bed and pulled apart, and each rooted slip be potted in a single pot, and 
those of the choicer kinds put under shelter before the heavy Kaiiis 
set in. 

For potted plants, which are to be left exposed to the weather during 
the rains, bricks should be laid whereon the pots may rest, out of 
access from worms. 

At the end of this mouth cuttings of most tropical plants may be 
put down for striking. 

As soon as the rains have set in, examination should be made to 
ascertain where plants are liable to suffer from the lodgment of water 
around them, and the speediest means that can be devised be taken 
for draining it off. 


July. 

VEGETABLES. 

During this month sowings of most native vegetobles, such as 
&^{inalB, Oohroy Pulwuls, Cucumbers, and the different kinds of run- 
ner fieans fmd Gourds may be continued. 
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Arrowroot, Ginger, Turmeric, and Jerusalem Artichokes about this 
time will require earthing up. 

FRUITS. 

The crowns of Pine-Apples of a fine kind, . when wrenched off, 
should not be thrown away, but inserted in pots of sand under shelter. 
If watered regularly, they will soon form beautiful healthy plants. 

This is the best time for budding Peaches, Plums, aud trees of the 
Orange and Lemon tribe in Bengal (I^ower). 

Sow Indian Sorrel aud Cape Gooseberry. 


ORNAMENTAL PLANTS, 


At this season sow seeds of 

Amaranth us. Datura. 

Balsam. Ipomoe rubro-cflcrulco. 

Colouyction, Martynia diandra. 

Carthamus. Nicandra physaloides. 

Cockscomb. Nicotiana. 

Dahlia. Pentaptcs phoeuicea. 


Quamoclic. 
Scsaamum. 
Spilanthes olcracca. 
Sunflowers. 

Zinia. 


On examining Dahlia tubers that have been stored away in pots of 
earth or sand, it will very likely bo found that they have begun to 
make shoots ; if so, they should be potted immediately. 

Gloxinia maculata will now require to be repotted. 

The budding of Roses in Low'cr Bengal might now be attempted. 

This is the most successful season for striking cuttings of all soft 
and* hard- wooded tropical plants which can be propagated in that way, 
such as Coleus, Dieffenbachias, Hibiscus, ikc. • 

Cuttings also of Rose Edouard, Devoniensis, and the China Roses 
will strike at this period. 


August. 

VEGETA])LKS. 

Sowings of Celery should now be made in pots, under shelter from 
the rains. The seed will be slow in germinating ; but it is important 
that plants should be brought as forward as possible for planting out 
when the rains are over in October. 

At this time also Asparagus-seed should be sown, for a supply of 
plants to make new beds with in October if needed. 

Sow the small kind of Tomato. 
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FRUITS. 

It will he found that Peaches, Plums, and the Orange and Lemon 
tribe may now be budded Successfully in Lower Bengal. 

Cuttings also of the Orange tribe now laid down will strike readily. 

The fruit of Guavas, Custard-Apples, and Pomegranates should be 
tied up in hue muslin, to protect them from the attacks of birds and 
vermin. 

Now is the season for planting out suckers or offsets of Pine-Apples. 

ORNAMENTAL PIJINTS. 

Roses may bo budded during this month also in Lowei* Bengal. 

Stephanotis Horibunda and many of the choicest tropical plants may 
now be propagated by cuttings in sand under glass. 


September. 

VEGETABLES. 

Make sowings of Patna Pea. 

Commence sowings of Cauliflower, Cabbage, Knol-Kohl, and Arti- 
choke in pots under shelter, or on a raised piece of ground under a 
hoogla, in order to have plants well forward for putting out in the 
open ground as soon as the rains are over. 

FRUITS. 

Peach-Stones sown now will come up in February, and afford 
stocks for budding upon in August. 

Prune away the lowermost leaves of Cocoa-nut trees. 

• ORNAMENTAL PliANTS. 

Sowings of German Aster, Heartsease, and Cineraria should be made 
this mouth, as these plants take a long time to mature for blossom- 
ing favourably. 

At the beginning of this month sow Balsams in Lower Bengal. 

Richardia Ethiopioa and the several species of Oxalis will now bo 
moving. They should be potted and brought to the light immediately 
they appear above ground. 


October. 

VEGETABLES. 

As soon as the rains are well over, no time should be lost in prepar- 
ing the ground and making sowings of Turnips, Carrots, Peas, Beans, 
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French Beans, Lettuce, Tomato, Spinach, Endive, Salsify, Mustard, 
Cress, Radishes, Beet, Onions, and Leeks. 

Sow in Bengal English Cucumber-seed and American Squash. 

Put out in their places in the open ground young plants of 
Cauliflower, Cabbage, Kiiol-Khol, Artichoke, and Asparagus. 


FRUITS. 


Now is the season for making up Strawberry-beds and putting in 
the plants. 

In the Upper Provinces gather Putwa before it is injured by the 
cold. 


Sow seeds of — 
Almonds. 

Avocado Pear. 
Bencoolen Nut. 
Cowa-Mangosteen. 
Custard Apple. 


(fuava. 

Hog-Pluin. 

Khirnec. 

Lichee. 

Peaches. 


Plums, 
Pumelo. 
Strawberry, 
W ampee. 


ORNAMENTAL PLANTS. 


About the middle of this month is the time for making sowings of 
all the English Annuals, either in pots or on a raised border under a 
hoogla. 

Pots containing bulbs of Lilium hmgifolium should be well soaked 
with water ; and about twelve hours afterwards, the soil being thuK 
rendered perfectly loose, the bulbs should be carefully taken out and 
repotted. 

This is the best month to commence the general 2)runing of Roses in 
Upper India. 

This is the best time for imported bulbs to arrive for potting, such 
as Hyacinths, Anemone, Ranunculus, and the several kinds of Narcis- 
sus, Iris, Ixia, &c. 


Repot— 

Aloysia citriddora. 

Antirrhinums. 

Carnations. 

Centradenio. 

Columbine. 

Pansies. 

Franciscea. 

In Upper India 


Oerauiums. 

Geiim. 

Habrothamnus. 

Heliotrope. 

Hydrangea. 

Iris. 

Linum. 


Lophospermum. 

Pinks. 

Plumbago rosea. 

Scabious. 

Sweetwilliam. 

Verbenas. 

Violet. 


repair the paths. 
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November. 

VEGETABLES. 

Make successive sowings of Peas, French Beaus, Turnips, Carrots 
Radishes, Lettuce, Beet, Mustard, and Cress. 

Thin out betimes Turnips, Carrots, and Beet. 

Make successive plantings of Cauliflowers, Cabbages, Knol-Rohl, 
Lettuce, and Celery. 

Stick Peas before they begin to fall about. 

Earth up Potatoes. 

Yams are now fit to be taken up for use. 

Plant out Onion-Bulbs for obtaining a crop of seed from in April. 

Take up Mint and plant it in a fresh soil, well enriched. 

FRUITS. 

By the end of tliis month it is well to lay open the roots of 
Mangos, and also of Peaches, Plums, and Grape-Vines and to withhold 
water entirely, in order to accelerate the fall of tho leaf and the 
ripening of the bearing ^vood. 

ORNAMENTAL PLANTS. 

This is the best season for putting down cuttings of all kinds of 
Roses, and indeed of most exotics natives of a colder climate. 

The several species of Canua may now be dug up, parted, and 
planted in fresh ground. 


December. 

VEGETABLES. 

Make sowings of Radishes, Mustard Cress, Lettuce, Peas, and French 
Beans for succession. 

Put out fresh plants of Knol-Kohl, Cabbage, Cauliflower, and Celery. 

The most advanced crops of Celery will be now in a condition for 
earthing up to blanch previous to use. 

Water well Celery, Squashes, Radishes, and Asparagus^seedlings. 

Withhold water from old Asparagus plants, that they may die down 
and go to rest. 

FRUITS. 

Gather Roselle. 

Well Water Cape Gooseberries. In the North-West Provinces 
the plants should be covered in at night during the Cold months, or 
they will be much injured by the cold, and the fruit will not ripen. 
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Plaoe seeding Bilimbis in a warm, sheltered place during the cold 
moaths. 

Prune Fig-Trees, and Grape-Vines. 

Towards the close of the month cover again tho roots of fruit-trees 
that had been exposed with fresh, well-enriched soil. 

ORNAMENTAL PLANTS. 

Put down cuttings of Aloysia citriodora, Heliotrope, Geranium, 
Pinks, Carnations, Habrothamnus, Verbenas. 

Allow to dry down Arum Pictiim, Gesnera tubiflora, Sprekolia, 
the varieties of Caladiiim, and such like potted bulbous plants. 

In the North-West Provinces cover over at night, to protect from 
frost, young Heliotropes, TropoDolum, Canary Creeper, and seedling 
Menhdee plants. 

Keep under tho shelter of a warm verandah Ixora Javanica, Hoyas, 
and Vanilla plants that are in pots. 

Make successive sowings of such quick-growing things as Browallia, 
Linaria, Cuphea Mignonette, French Marigold, and Convolvulus Major. 

German Asters, Cinerarias, and Pansies will require re-potting in a 
richer soil. 


CALENDAR OF OPERATIONS FOR THE HILLS. 

January. 

VEGETABLES. 

There is little that can be done in this month. As a rule the ground 
is covered with snow, and very few of the ordinary vegetables survive 
the effects of the ‘ white mantle,’ The work, therefore, in the vegetable 
garden is at a standstill. 

FRUITS. 

The same may be said of the fruit garden. I am not aware that 
fruits are grown under glass on any of the Hill-stations ; but even if 
they were, all that can be done is to maintain an equable temperature 
in the house, ranging between 50° and 60° Fahr. 

FLOWERS. 

Ill the flower’ garden out of doors, the ground being covered with 
snow, it is impossible to do anything. It is assumed that such 
plants as need the protection of the stove or green-house have been 
sheltered therein. Others that are left out of doors, such as Roses, dec., 
should be looked at occasionally to see that they are properly sheltered. 
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Oare must be taken not to allow the temperature iu the stove to go 
below 50** Fahr. at night. About this time a careful search should 
be made for insect pests, which should be destroyed, or they will 
begin their depredations on the first approach of Spring. 

February. 

VEGETABLES. 

During this month the heaviest falls of snow occur generally ; but 
tliis should not deter the careful gardener from making preparations 
for the sowing of early vegetables in pots, pans, boxes, and glazed 
frames having bottom-heat Dy bottom-heat I mean a hot bed, into 
which the pots find pans must be plunged up to the rim. Seeds 
of Carrots, Turnips, Lettuce, Cabbage, Cauliflower, Spinach, Endive, 
Asparagus, Radish, and Cress should be sown. If there are no frames, 
then the pots, pans, and boxes must be kept iu the green-house or stove. 

FRUITS. 

About the end of this mouth, the fruit trees will begin to show 
signs of reviving life. The roots should be cleared of all rubbish, 
and preparations made to open the soil round them. This should not, 
however, be done unless there is a prospect of the snowfall ceasing. 
If the season promises to be an early one, Apple, Pear, Apricot, and 
Plum trees should be pruned about the end of this month and manured. 
Strawberry-beds should now be prepared and the suckers transplanted. 

FLOWERS, 

In the flower garden the busy time will begin about the end of this 
month. Sowings of English annuals should now bo made in pots 
and pans, especially Calceolaria, Cineraria, Heartsease, Aster, and 
Larkspur, as these take longer to develop than others. If it has ceased 
snowing, Roses, Geraniums and Fuchsias should be pruned, and the 
cuttings put down in sand in the propagating frame. This is the best 
time to repot Geraniums and Fuchsias, and Roses in pots. The beds 
e,nd borders out of doors should now be looked to, and cleared of all 
rubbish, and the soil dug up and got ready for planting. 


March. 

VEGETABLES. 

This is a very busy month for the gardener on the hiljs. The 
vegetables sown Inst month should be put out in the open about the 
middle of this mouth. Make successive sowings of the same, and^ 
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first sowings of Peas, Beans, Tomato, Salisfy, Mustard, Beet, Onions, 
Cucumber, and Knol-Khol, either in prepared sheltered beds, or in 
pots, pans, and boxes. 

FRUITS. 

Fruit trees should now be pruned and manured. The treatment 
fir each will be found in its proper place. It may be mentioned in a 
general way that whatever treatment fruit trees receive now, will 
shew itself in the fruit hereafter. 

FLOWERS. 

About this time the stove and green house should bo thoroughly 
overhauled. Cuttings of Geraniums, Fuchsias, Roses, Hydrangeas, 
Bigonias, &o., should be put down, and a good stock of plants will be 
the result. Bulbs of Hyacinths, Narcissus, Gladiolus, Tulips, Ran- 
unculus, Anemones, Spirooas, Ixias, Sparaxis, and the different varieties 
of Lilium, should be put down in pots, or in well prepared borders. 

An occasional application of liquid manure now will have a wonder- 
ful effect on Roses. Geraniums and Fuchsias will also be greatly 
benefited by an occasional supply. 

Seedlings of annuals will be requiring their second shift about the 
end of this month. Cinerarias, Calceolarias, and Heartsease will 
be sufficiently developed to be moved into their permanent quarters. 
They should have plenty of light (sun-light) and air. The best place 
for them is under a cloth awning. They should be liberally watered, 
and once a vreek wdth a weak solution of liquid manure. These 
annuals make a grand show if well cared for now. 

Ferns should be carefully examined, and those requiring it, should 
be re-potted. Many of the soft-wooded plants under glass will also 
requiring re-potting at this season. 

Perennial Phloxes, Carnations, Picotees, and Hydrangeas should now 
be looked to. Give them fresh soil, remove all old and dead branches, 
and put down cuttings. 

The nights and mornings are yet very cold, and care should be 
taken not to allow the temperature in the stove and green-house to go 
down too low. 


AprlL 

VEGETABLES. 

This is also a busy month. Successive sowings should be mado 
of the vegetables sown last mouth. Water the transplanted seedlings 
copiously. 
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FRUITS. 

Strawberries will now be ripening, and should be watered copiously, 
or the fruit will be small, and wanting in taste. Water other fruit 
trees also sufficiently. 

FLOWERS. 

Koses, Geraniums, and Fuchsias will now be making rapid growth, 
and should be kept Avell supplied with water. An occasional applica- 
tion of liquid manure will have a good effect, especially on Roses in pots 
and tubs. Dahlia bulbs should now bo looked to. They should be 
carefully turned out of their old pots, and planted in fresh, rich soil — 
the richer the better. Tubers of Caladiums, Alocasias, Gesneras, and 
Gloxinias, should now be planted in pots, together with tuberous rooted 
Begonias. Cuttings of Roses, Geraniums, Fuchsias, Begonias, Ac., if 
put down now will strike very readily. 


May. 

VEGETABLES. 

There is nothing ])articular to bo done in this month in the way of 
vegetables, except to make successive sowings, and water copiously 
all such as have been transplanted. This is generally a very dry 
month, and unless water is abundant, there is a chance of the vegetables, 
especially roots, not swelling and fully developing. Sowings of 
.American Maize may now be made. 

FRUITS. 

Apples, Pears, Apricots, and Cherries will now be developing. Measures 
should be taken to protect the fruits &om the depredations of birds and 
flying squirrels. If water in sufficient quantity is available, it should 
be well supplied. 


FLOWERS. 

The syringe should be frequently used in the stove and green-house 
now. Most of the annuals will now bo coming into flower. Cinerarias, 
Pansies, Calceolarias and Mimulus will require frequent waterings. So 
will Roses, Geraniums, and Fuchsias. Hydrangeas will now be looking 
up, and any attention now given them, in the way of liquid manure, 
and loosening the soil round the roots, will produce good efiEeces. 
They will make a grand show next month. 
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June. 

VEGETABLES. 

Succession sowings may now also be made. Most of the vegetables 
will now be ready for use. Celery should be earthed up now for 
bleeohiug. 

FRUITS. 

There is not much to be done this month, except to water the trees 
freely. This is the best mouth for grafting. 

FLOWERS. 

Roses will now be in full bloom, as well as Fuchsias, Ocraniums, 
Hydrangeas and most of the annuals. They should be well supplied 
with water. Begonias will now be in full display. Cuttings of most 
of the flowering perennijils put down now will make good plants. The 
syringe should be freely used, both for in and out-door plants. Ferns 
will require to be kept moist this month. 


July. 

VEGETABLES. 

The rains will have set in now, and any see»is sown iluring this and 
the two following months, must be kept under shelter to protect 
them from the heavy rain. Succession sowings of most vegetables 
may be made. 

FRUITS. 

Apples, Fears and Apricots will now be ripening, and should ho 
protected against depredations of all sorts. At the end of this month 
sow seeds of the hill Apricots for a stock of plants to graft some of the 
.superior English varieties upon. 

FLOWERS. 

Dahlias will now be flowering, and occasional applications of liquid 
manure will have a very good effect upon them and Hydrangeas. 
Hanging baskets filled now with wild fenis, and other cultivated 
varieties of Adianhims, Davallias, Nephrolepis Duffii, <fcc,, with a 
Begonia in the centre,' will have o very fine effect in the stove and 
green-house. Fuchsias will now be making raj)id growth. The cut- 
tings put down in April and May will now bo well-established plants, 
and should be potted off in three and four-inch pots in good rich soil, 
and plenty of drainage. Cuttings of Begonias, Dieffenbachias, An- 
tburiums, Dracoenas, Crotons, &o., should now be put down, together 
with Geraniums, Fuchsias and Hydrangeas. The stove and groeu- 

P., O. 8 
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housc must be examined every day for insect pests. The temperature 
within sliould be kept us equable as possible. 

August. 

VEGETABLES. 

During this month there is generally either very heavy rain, or a 
long break, and there is not much to be done in the way of sowings 
out of doors. The most important operation now is to see that the 
heavy rain does not wash away any 3’^oung seedlings put out last 
month. 

FRUITS. 

Apples, Pears and Ajiricots will Jiow be fit to pluck, iiie trees 
generally become very much exhausted, and the sooner the fruit is 
removed, the better for the trees. Grafting nia^' be done in this, 
month, as Avell as budding of Peaches. 

FLOWERS. 

Cuttings of Begonias, Geraniums, Fiichsias, &c., may still be put 
down in sand in tlie hot house. Hydrangea cuttings put down now 
will form fine plants by the end of March. Fuchsias make a great 
deal of grow til this 311011 th, and should bo kept properly staked. 
Dahlias will also require staking. A strict supervision should be 
kept over the frames and houses, as it is at this time that a lot 
of mischief is done by plant pests. Hoses may be budded during 
this month, and cuttings of China, Tea and Bourbon varieties put 
down in glazed frames. 


September. 

VEGETABLES. 

About the beginning of this month seeds of Carrots, Cabbage and 
Cauliflower may be sown under shelter for the late autumn supply ; 
other seeds might also be sown if there is room available for them. 
About this time suitable plants should be selected for seed. 

fruits. 

Some of the later varieties of Apples, Pears, and Plums ripen in 
this month, and will require to be protected from the depredations 
of birds. After the fruit is removed, all dead aud decayed wood should 
be cut away ; the old wood, and such as has done bearing, should be 
cut back, and the trees trimmed to the shape it is intended they should 
take. As a rule this work is sadly neglected in hill gardens, and the 
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result is trees of straggling growth, and overorowded with unnecessary 
wood, to the great detriment of the fruit bearing wood, which gets no 
chance to develop. Seeds of Apples, Apricots, and Pears may be 
sown now, if it is desired to raise seedlings. 

FLOWERS. 

Dahlias will now bo' finishing their blooming, and stops should be 
taken to put down tallies in the spot where the roots are intended to 
remain for the winter, so as to identify them next year. Withered 
flower-heads should be removed, unless it is intended to gather seed. 
•The better plan is to take up all the tubers after the plants have finished 
their growth, and to store them away in dry sand or saw-dust. Most 
of the annuals will now have ftnished their flowering season, and 
arrangements should be made to gather seed. Perennial Pliloxes 
should bo put under shelter at tlie cud of the mouth. Cuttings of 
Geraniums, Picotees and Carnation, can now be put down with much 
advantage. 


October. 

VEGETABLES. 

Celery beds should be supplied with fresh manure now. Artichoke 
seeds may now bo gathered, and the plants cut back, the roots being 
supplied with fresh soil. Sowings for the winter supply should now 
be made in frames, of Lettuce, Cress, iladdish, «kc. 


FRUIT.S. 

All fruit trees will now be entering that stage in which they will 
require rest. Water should be withheld, except occasionally. Oppor- 
tunity should now be taken, at the end of this mouth, of giving them 
a general pruning. This operation is very much neglected on the 
hills. Those trees that have not fruited during the season, should 
now be root-pruned. 

FLOWERS. 

Most plants will now be entering the rest stage, and water should 
be sparingly given to such plants as Ferns, Gloxinias, Gesneras, Dieffcn- 
bachias, &c., which should be allowed to die down gradually. Tuberous- 
rooted plants generally should get no water, and as soon as the soil is 
quite dry, and the stems have died down, the tubers should be taken 
Mp and carefully stored away in dry sand or saw-dust. The temper 
atare in the stove must be increased, especially at night. Seeds of 
annuals should he gathered, and the beds and borders cleared of the 
dead plants, which might be done by digging thorn into the soil. > 
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November. 

VEGETABLES. 

During this month there is not much to be done in the way of sowing. 
Seedlings of last month’s sowing should be put out under shelter. 
This is the best month for gathering seeds of most vegetables which 
have finished their growth. 

FRUITS. 

There is nothing to be done this month out of doors. It is not, I 
believe, usual to cultivate fruit trees under glass on the hills yet. 
Young plants might be protected from the frost, which begins this* 
month. 

FLOWEltS. 

The principal operation this month is to protect such of the out- 
door plants as need protection from the cold. Sometimes it snows 
during this month, with heavy rain and sleet. In the houses the 
temperature must be raised and steadily maintained during the night, 
or the result will be fatal to many rare, beautiful and tender plants. 
Ferns and orchids in particular will suffer severely if the temperature 
is allowed to go down below 60®. All plants will need less water, 
many none at all ; but in this the gardener must be guided by 
experience and local rcciuircments. 


December. 

VEGETABLES. 

There is scarcely anytliing to bo done this mouth, and the remarks 
for last month will apply equally for this one. If it is thought worth 
while, some of the later seedlings from October might bo kept in 
t rames with a hot-bed ; but, as a rule, English vegetables are in full 
season on tlio plains during this and the next two months, and resi- 
dents on the hills obtain their supplies from this source during the 
winter. 

FRUITS. 

There is nothing to be done during this month out of doors. Most 
of the fruit trees will have shed their leaves, and will soon be putting 
on their winter mantle of snow. 


FLOWERS. 

The remarks for last month will apply equally for this. * Water 
should be entirely withheld from all plants except those that flower 
during the winter, and those should bo sparingly supplied^juBt 
enough to keep them alive. 
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THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 

CULINARY VKGETABLES. 

Among the vegetables, the cultivation of which I have hero described, 
will be found many of the native ones of the country which are served 
-ttt the tables of Europeans. It is not often that these prove accept- 
able, where European vegetables can be obtained, though welcome a.s 
substitutes whore they cannot. A descri]>tion of all the jdants eaten 
as vegetables by the natives, would comprise nearly the whole of the 
weeds, except those that are absolutely poisonous, that are to bo met 
with in the country. In fact, it can hardly bo correct to reganl 
many of the plants eaten by the poorer classes as j)otherbs at all, being 
employed in their cookery merely as a vehicle for their curry ingre- 
dients. 


PRELIMINARY. 

For vegetables, the seed of wliich is to be sown broadcast, the 
mode of laying out the ground usually adopted by the malees is 
perhaps the best ; which is, to part it off into plots or beds four feet 
wide. Between each bed an embankment is raised, about two inches 
high and a foot wide, of earth well beaten down and flattened. This 
is for a path to give the malee access to the vegetables for weeding 
-and watering them. Care should be taken in forming the embank- 
ments to use a line and measure, so as to preserve perfect symmetry, 
otherwise the ground will look unsightly. By scrupulous neatness 
and regularity in the work a piece of vegetable ground may be made 
to look as agreeable os a flower parterre. 

It is stating no more than an axiom in gardening to say that the 
•earth in the beds, immediately previous to using, should be well dug 
<and thoroughly broken, up and enricheu with an abundance of manure. 
Before sowing of the seed the surface of the soil must be made very 
fine, and as free from lumps as possible. It will bo vastly improved 
hj a coating of leafmould, spread perfectly level over it, for the seeds 
to germinate in. 
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If the soil is dry and dusty, it is in a most unsuitable state for sow- 
ing, though indolent malees, if not looked after, will often sow seed in 
it in that condition. It should be quite moist and mellow, and if found 
not to be so when required, should be made so by copious watering a 
day or so before the sowing is made. 

Either one of two modes of sowing may bo adopted — broadcast or in 
drills. Each has its merits, but the former is the one almost invari- 
ably practised by malees. 

In using the broadcast method, an admirable plan is to mix the seed 
well with about three times its bulk of dry silvorsand. By this means 
it may be insured that the seed be scattered evenly over the whole bed, 
not more in one place than in another. 

It has been recommended to stretch a white cloth over the ground 
where the seed is sown, until it germinates : and no doubt this would 
have the good effect of preventing the heat of the sun from drying up' 
the moisture from the soil too quickly. 

The mode of laying out the ground for the cultivation of Peas, 
Beans, Celery, Cauliflowers, and Cabbage will bo given in the places- 
where those vegetables arc severally treated of. 


AGARICACEili 

Agaricus. 

MUSHROOM. 

Mushrooms are produced spontaneously and in great abundance in 
many j>art8 of Bengal, aud may be hod merely for the trouble of 
gathering, but the edible ones are so exceedingly difficult to distinguish 
from others that are poisonous, that it Avould be better, unless absolute- 
ly certain of the right ones, to abstain from them altogether. 

The following mode of producing them by cultivation has been com- 
municated by Mr. I). B. Lindsay : — 

** On the floor of an unoccupied bungalow, I laid a layer of broken^ 
bricks, about three inches thick, and covering a space about fifteen feet 
iu length, by about three in breadth. Upon the top of the bricks I 
built up a bed of three layers of unbrokeu horsc-droppings, about three 
inches thick, aud three layers of good mould, also about three inches 
thiok ; say, first, a layer of liorse^roppings, and then a layer of mouldy, 
and so on. The droppings should be partially dried, and well beaten 
down before being covered with the mould. Water the bed occasionaUy,. 
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and in two or three mouths 1 will guarantee a crop of Mushrooms. 
Two descriptions of Mushrooms have grown, one with a brownish 
top, and the other, which is much the finest and largest of the two, 
with a pure white top. The gills of both are a light pink salmon 
colour when fresh. • 

The character of the Common Mushroom of India Mr. II. J. Pannell 
iJSSa as follows : — “ The wholesome Mushroom is firm and solid to the 
touch. When they first break through the soil they arc closed, and 
in shape somewhat like a page’s jacket button ; when a day or two old 
they open out like an umbrella, and the gills or under-sidc arc found 
to be of a delicate pink colour, which changes as the Mushroom gets 
older to a reddish-brown, and before it seeds gets almost black. The 
upper side is covered with a whitish skin, that may be readily peeled 
off from the edge to the centre of the top, and resembles in texture- 
thin white kid. No Mushroom should be eaten that has not a rich 
and delicate smell, even though it may otherwise agree with the above 
description. There are other kinds also that resemble the common 
edible one in point of colour of gill, &c., but these, instead of having a 
firm, have a week stem and a slimy skin, and if cooked by mistake 
may bo known at once, as they turn to a bright yellow colour, and 
should be avoided.” 

He further states that there is no need of a building to grow Mush- 
rooms in, and that he has raised considerable numbers in different 
parts of the country in the opjpn air. Ho says, however, that it is 
necessary to protect the beds iu which they are grown from excessive 
wet. ■ His plan iu essentials is much the same us Mi\ Lindsay’s. Ho 
makes his bed of a layer a foot thick of horse-droppings, that have 
been allowed to stand till their first fermentation is over ; above this he 
spreads alternately rather thin layers of loam, and a compound of 
horse, cow, and sheep-dung, old lime or mortar and Deodar sawdust, 
the uppermost layer being of loam. Ho beats or treads down the 
whole firmly ; covers the bed during the day and iu wet weather, and 
leaves it open on fine nights. In about two mouths the bed, ho says, 
will be found to be a mass of spawn, and a few w^cak or spurious 
Mushrooms will sprout up, at which time give a gentle watering every 
morning, and leave it open during fine weather. In a few days good 
Mushrooms will appear. ** When you collect the crop,” he adds, “ do 
not disturb the root, but cut off the top carefully ; as at the root of 
each will be found a few young ones, or tubercles, like small Potatoes, 
which, if not disturbed, will give a succession of Mushrooms, 


* * Journal of the Agri-Hort, Soc.,’ Vol. IX., p. 320. 

t 'Proceedings of the Agri-Hort. Soc. of the Punjab,’ Dec. 1865, p. 10. 
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Morohella esculenta. 

MOREL. 

Khumh. 

An edible fungus, well known in Europe, and produced in the 
greatest abundance in Kashmir. Dr. Henderson states that at Shah- 
poor and most other districts, where there is Kuller in the soil, it is 
very plentiful in August and September after the rains. Mr. Paimell 
says also that it is to be found in Lahore in considerable quantities.* 

Mr. Berkely states that it is grown much in Germany, and that it 
is particularly partial to a burnt soil. 

Tuber. Sp. var, 

TRUFFLE. 

Until the successful attempt made by M. Auguste Rousseau, of 
Gorpentras, some years ago, the Truffle had not been made subject to the 
control of the gardener. In this country it is not likely that it will 
ever be had but by seeking it in those spots where it is produced 
spontaneously. There are several edible species, but it has not been 
till lately that any have been known to be natives of India. Colonel 
Elphinston pronounces a certain fungus found in the Kangra Valley to 
be a true Truffle ; and describes it as a* “ round rootless tuber with a 
thick skin, which when peeled and cut displays the anastomosing veins 
and granular formation of the true Truffle. It grows a few inches 
under the soil, some of the larger ones nitiking their appearance above 
the surface. It is of an earthy yellow colour, not unlike a potato 
in appearance. The Kangra Truffle is found only where the Pinus 
lon^folia grows, and there in great abundance. Colonel Elphinston 
adds, that when cooked it proved highly flavoured and of excellent 
quality, f 

GllAMIN ACE^. 

Zea Mays. 

MAIZE — INDIAN CORN. 

Bhoota — Mukka. 

The unripe and tender heads of Indian Corn, when cooked, are 
considered by most persons a most delicious vegetable. They are first 

^ Proceedings of the Agri>Hort. Soc. of the Punjab,’ Dec. 1865, p. 11. 
t Ibid., p. 7. 
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boiled ill milk, afterwards roasted, aud then eaten with butter and 
pepper and salt. 

The plant is* a native of Mexico ; but though it has now become 
thoroughly naturalised in all parts of India, it seems to have much 
dcgenei*ated, as the produce it affords is vastly inferior in every respect 
to that raised from tlie seed imported annually from America by the 
Agri-Horticultural Sooie ty. 

The usual season for sowing the seed is about the beginning of 
the rains, even on the hills. It should be sown in rows a foot apart, 
and the grains at eight inches apart in the rows. No particular care is 
required in the cultivation. The heads will bo fit for use in August 
and September. 

ARACE.E. 

Colocasia antiquorum. 

Kuchoo — Ghoydu, 

A native vegetable, of which the tubers, nearly resembling in out- 
ward a})pearanc0 tln^se of the Jerusalem Artichoke, are the part eaten. 
The mode of cooking them is to pare them aud fry them in ghee. 
They are not in groat request with Europeans iu liongal, where 
Potatoes may be had all the year through ; but in the North-West 
Provinces, where Potatoes are generally unattainable during the months 
of July, August, and September, they are much consumed in the 
way of a substitute. In flavour they are not very unlike Salsify. 

They are cultivated mucli in the same way as Jcrusalain Artichokes. 
The smaller of the tubers, being saved for the purjioso, are planted about 
the end of May. I'lio ground should be first well dug and broken up, 
to render it loose, aud then furrows drawn across it, fourteen iuohes 
apart and four or five inches deep ; in these the tubers should bo laid, 
at fourteen inches apart, aud the soil then covered in. They will 
require irrigation about every four days. 

Not cultivated on the hills. 

ZINGIBERACE/E: 

Zingiber officinale. 

GINGER. 

Udruk, 

There is no difference, it is stated, between the Ginger of this 
^untiy and that of Jamaica, but what results from the way in which 
it is cultivated. 
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Tlie planting should be made about the end of May, both on the hills 
and on the plains, just before the rains commence, in a very rich light 
soil. Drills should be made a foot apart and two or thfee inches deep. 
Ill these pieces of the tuber should be laid at about a foot apart, and 
covered in with soil. When the plants begin to grow they must be 
earthed up, and, if the rains have not set in, well watered. About 
January the roots will bo ripe for taking up, when, having been ^vell 
washed, they may be stored away. 

For ordinary use, however, it is hardly worth while to cultivate 
(linger in a garden, as it may always be purchased cheaply enough 
in the bazar ; but if it bo required for making a preserve of, it must be 
gi’own for that especial purpose. In that case the tubers should be 
taken up as early as ])08sible after being formed, in their youngest and 
tendercst condition. This wdll be when the plants arc not more than 
five or six inches high. 

The following directions for making the preserve may perhaps be 
found useful ; — 

Scald the tubers, wash them in cold w’ater, and peel them clean. 
This will take some three or four days to accomplish. Make a syrup 
of the proportion of a pound of sugar to a pint of water, into 
which stir gradually the beaten whites of two eggs. Boil and well 
skim it. When quite cold, pour it over the Ginger ; cover it up and 
lot it remain so two or three days. Then pour it oft* from the Ginger, 
boil, skim, and clarify, if necessary, the syrup again, and when cold 
pour it a second time over the Ginger, and let it remain three or 
four days. Then boil the syrup again, and pour it hot over the 
Ginger. Proceed in this way till you find tho syrup has thoroughly 
penetrated the Ginger, which you may ascertain by its taste and 
appearance when you out a piece olF, and till the syi-up becomes 
very thick and rich. If you put the syrup hot to the Ginger at 
first, it will shrink and shrivel.* 

Grown in the warm, moist valleys by hillmen. 

Curcuma longa. 

TURMERIC. 

Huldee. 

Turmeric, of which such large quantities are used by the natives 
for carries, may be always prooui'ed cheaply enough in the bazar, and 
is rather an agricultural produce than one to be raised profitably 
inithe garden. 


* Condensed from Miss Leslie's Cookery Book. 
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The cultivation of it is carried on in the same ^way precisely as that 
of Ginger or Arrowroot. The tubers are put down iu May, a foot or 
more apart, in rows. The plants earthed up when about eight inches 
high, and then require no further attention till the crop is ready for 
taking up in the cold weather. 

Not grown on the hills, except in the ivarm valleys. 


MARANTACEiE. 

Maranta arandinacea. 

ARROWROOT. 

Genuine Arrowroot, such as exported from Surinam and Bcrmtida, 
is the* produce of tho plant above named ; but Arrowroot of a spurious 
kind is also obtained from the roots of two or three otlier plants. 

I have been informed that large (piantitios, the produce of Curcuma 
angustifolia, are exported to England from tho Madras Presidency 
under tho name of Indian Arrowroot. This is of a very inferior kind, 
and may be distiuguisded at once from the genuine, which is pure 
white, by its yellow tinge and by its not thickening iu boiling water. 
Genuine Arrowroot may also be discovered by aid of tho microscope, 
its granules being very distinct from those of any spurious kind. I 
cannot tell why any but tho gcunino kind should be produced at all 
in this country, or whether jiuy difficulty is experienced in the culti- 
vation of M. arundinacea on tho Madras side ; in Pengal the plant 
may bo obtained in any abundance, and cultivated with the greatest 
ease. Dr. Jameson states, too, tliat it thrives iu the ►'Saharuujiore 
district and throughout the North-West Pi-oviiiccs. 

The roots should bo put in the ground in tlio month of May. Drills 
should be made about three or four inches deep and two feet apart, 
in which tho roots should be laid at a distance of a foot and a half 
from one another, and the earth covered over them. As the plants 
grow, they should be earthed up in the same maimer tliat Potatoes 
are. They love a good rich soil, and plenty of water during the time 
of their growth; whiefi latter, indeed, they get naturally, as their grow- 
ing time is during the rains. They bear their small white flowers about 
August, and in January or February tho crop may be taken up for use. 
A month or two previous, however, water should be entirely withholden, 
to allow the roots to ripen. They are of a pure ivory-white colour, and 
diould be as large as moderate-sized Carrots. The smaller ones should 
be reserved for a fresh planting, and the pointed ends also of the larger 
ones, at the extremities of which the eyes are situated, should bo 
broken off, three inches in length, and kept for the same purpose. 
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The mode of preparing the Arrowroot is very simple. The roots 
after being well washed should be pounded to a pulp in a wooden 
mortar, which may be hired for the occasion from, the bazar. The 
pulp should bo throwm into a large vessel of water, which will become 
turbid and milky, a portion of the pulp remaining suspended in it as 
ii fibrous mass. The fibrous part should be lifted up, rinsed, pounded 
again in the mortar, thrown again into the water, lifted up a second 
time, rinsed, and thou thrown away. The milky-lookiug water should 
bo then strained through a coarse cloth into another vessel, and when 
the sediment has settled, the water should be j>oured gently off and 
clean fresh water poured upon the sediment. This, after having been 
well stirred up, should be strained through a fine cloth, and on settling 
the water should again be carefully and gently drained away. The 
sediment, which is then fine pure Arrowroot, should bo dried on sheets 
of paper by exposure to the sun. 


Ganna edulis, 

TOUS LES MOLS. 

An article sold in the shops under the name of Tons les Mois bears 
a very close resemblance in <iuality and appccaranco to tnanufactured 
Arrowroot, to which it is considered to be superior as a diet for 
children, in that it is not of so coiistipative a tendency. Dr. Lindley 
conjectures it to be the produce of Qaiina edulis. If it be so, as this 
plant thrives well in India, the manufacture would be exceedingly easy, 
by proceeding in the same way as adopted with An’owroot. Such 
would be the case likewise if, as Mr. I. M. Jones states, “ There is also 
a giant species of Arrowroot (Canna coccinea), the product of which is 
known by the name of Tons les Mois.”* 


ORCHIDACE^.. 

Vanilla planifolia and V. aromatlca. 

VANILLE. 

The Vanille plant thrives well and blossoms and fruits freely, in 
Bengal ; but the pods that have been produced and preserved here oan 
hardly be considered satisfactory for use in confectionery. When kept 


* The Naturalist in Bermuda. 
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a short time they have a somewhat sour smell, quite distinot from 
the fine, sweet scent emitted by those imported from the Mauritius, even 
after having been kept several years. Whether this arises from the 
climate being unfavourable to the maturation of the pods, or from the 
want of proper management in the curing of them, it is difficult to say. 

. It may, possibly, be attributable, in some degree, to both causes. As the 
pods are not ready for gathering till December, it seems not improba- 
ble that they require more warmth during the two or three months 
when they are completing the ripening process than the climate of 
Bengal will afford them. 

The mode of cultivation practised in the Mauritius, and adopted in 
the Calcutta Botjinical Gardens, is to build at the base of some liigli 
tree a small rampart of brickwork, about a foot high, fill it up with a 
light soil of leaf-mould, plant in it the Vanillo plant, and brick over 
the surface of the soil. In a short time tlie plant will grow to 
a considerable height up the tree, clasping it with the serial roots it 
throws out as it ascends. 

The flower-pot, however, with suitable soil answers, as far as I can 
see, the purpose equally well as the rampart of brickwork ; for in no 
great time the Vanille plant, after climbing up the tree, disconnects 
itself almost entirely from the soil at the base of the tree, except by 
the old dried roots, which seem no longer to convey any noiirishnicnt 
to the plant. 

The plants continue blossoming from l<Y»bruary to April. The 
flowers expand early in the morning, at which time they require to be 
fertilized artificially, or, in this country at least, they will not set fruit. 
The operation consists in introducing the points of small tweezers into 
the mouth of the flower, liandling it gently, and extracting from the 
upper lip a small piece of the membrane which encloses the pollen. 
If not successful, and impregnation has not taken place, it will be 
known by the circumstance of the flower not dropping from the ovary 
for full a month or more. If successful, the flower drops off in a day 
or two. 

The plants may likewise be grown with great success in pots, trained 
upon a bamboo trellis fixed in them ; and, possibly, in Bengal this would 
be found the best plan to adopt, us the plants would thus not only be 
at command during the whole period of their growth, but might be 
removed at the commencement of the Cold Season to some warm shel- 
tered situation, instead of being left exposed, as they usually are, to the 
full force of the cold winds* 

Mr. Thwaites directs that ^Hhe pods should be gathered when 
they are commencing to turn yellow at the apex, and killed by 
immersion for a few seconds in boiling water, or by exposure to 
thp suu. I prefer the latter method, and dry them subsequently 
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in the shade, or with occasional exposure to the sun, upon tin 
plates.”*^ 

The plant is raised readily from cuttings, vhich come into bearing 
in the third year. 

Ample directions for the culture of the Vanille plant and the pre- 
paration of tho pods, as practised at Bourbon, will be found in Volume 
IX of the ‘Journal of the Agri-Horticultural Society.' 

Not grown on the hill6 for its pods ; but occasional plants are met 
with in stoves. 


LILIACE.E. 

Allium Cepa. 

, ONION. 

Peeyaj. 

There arc many varieties of Onion grown in Europe, some of which, 
such as the Spanish, arc of great size. But for this country the most 
serviceable will probably be found to be the Strasbourg and the 
Deptford. There are also two largo Jind good acclimated kinds of 
Onion, known in tho neighbourhood of Calcutta as the Patna and 
Bombay. 

The seed of the Onion keeps good but a short time— generally it is 
said, not longer than a year ; and as most of the seed that comes to 
this country is more than a year old, it is not altogether surprising 
that, when sown, it is so often found to fail of germinating. 

The surest way, •therefore, of securing good seed is at the commence- 
ment of tho Cold Season to inircbase several of tlie finest Onions 
procurable from the bazar, and plant them out in the garden, about 
a foot apart. These will grow up, and by the commencemout of the 
Hot Season produce an abundant supply of seed, which should be 
stored away in well-corked bottles for sowing the next Cold Season. 

The time for soAving seed is about the middle of October on the 
plains, and March on the hills. The sowing may be made broadcast 
or in drills ten inches apart. The soil should be light, and enriched 
with old manure, carefully levelled, and in a damp state when tho 
seeds are sown. When the young plants are somewhat advanced in 
growth, they should be thinned out to about six inches apart 

If imported seed is used, perhaps the preferable method is to sow 
it in large seed-pans, and when the young plants are about three or 

* ‘Journal of tho Agri-Hoiticultural Society,’ Vol. XIII, p. 55. . 
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four inches high, to put them out in a bed prepared for them in the 
open ground. They should not bo planted deep in the soil. Onions 
are much benefited by frequent watering. When, by the commence- 
ment of the hot season, the bulbs have attained their full si/^e, the 
stems should bo bent down in order that they may more speedily 
decay. On the stems becoming withered, the Onions shotdd be taken 
up and laid out two or three days iu the sun, and, when well dried, 
stored away for use. 

In the neighbourhood of Calcutta, T have not mot with much success 
in the cultivation of Onions for storing; but in the Upper Provinces, 
Avith little trouble, abundant crops can be raised for that piirposo. 
The Catalogues of English and Contiucutal nurserymen and seedsmen 
contain a list of many fine varieties. 

Allium Porrum. 

LKEK. 

The Musselburgh and the London arc accounted the finest kinds 
of Leek. The lower part of the vegetable when well blanched is very 
delicious, boiled and served with melted butter, retaining scarcely any 
of its Onion-like flavour, and forming an excellent substitute for Soa- 
kale, which it then much resembles. Sowings should be made as soon 
as the rains arc over on the plains, and in ^iarch on the hills ; and, as 
this vegetable is much benefited by being transplanted, the seed is best 
sown broadcast, and thinly, upon alight rich soil. When the ])lants are 
about six or eight inches high, the earth in which they are growing 
should be thoroughly softened by watering, so that the plants may be 
taken up without injury to their roots. In a well-manured y)icc0 of 
ground rows of holes should be made with a dibble or pointed stick, at 
the distance of a foot between each row. The holes in tlio rows 
should bo six inches apart, and about four inches deep. Insert in 
each hole a young Leek, and a small (quantity of earth after it. When 
all the young plants are put into the ground, give the whole a good 
watering. As the plants grow, they will require to be earthed up to 
blanch them. To thrive well they require a great deal of watering. 
It is said that the tops of the leaves should be cut off occasionally, 
and that this will induce the roots to swell. 

AUimn sativum. 

garlic. 

Lelisom. 

This vegetable is very much cultivated by the Natives in most parts 
of India, and is always obtaiuable at so cheap a rate from the basar, 

F., G. 9 
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that it is hardly worth while, perhaps, to undertake the cultivation of 
it in the garden. 

The root consists of several small, what are called, cloves. For 
cultivation, these are planted out in October singly, in drills about 
seven inches apart, and two or three inches deep. The crop is taken 
up in the commencement of the hot weather, and the cloves, after 
being first well dried in the sun, stored away for use. 

Allium SchaenopraBum. 

CHIVES. 

This vegetable may be met with in some few gardens, but for the 
most part is very little cultivated or known in this country. The thin 
awl-shaped Onion-flavoured leaves are the parts of the plant used in 
cookery. It is propagated by division of the roots in October. 

Allium Ascalonicum. 

SHALLOT. 

Gtindham, 

A vegetable not very common in this country. The small Onion- 
like bulbs are the part eaten. It is propagated by setting out in 
October on the plains, and from March to May on the hills, the cloves 
or bulbs about six inches asunder. By the commencement of the 
hot season, the crop will be fit to be taken up to be stored for future 
use. 

Asparagus officinalis. 

^ ASPARAGUS. 

Soot Moolee, 

The flavour of Asparagus in this country is much inferior to what 
it is in Europe. One great recommendation to it, however, is, that it 
is in season just when all other European vegetables have gone out. 

The seeds should be sown in August, or os soon after as practicable, 
under shelter from the weather, in seed-gumlahs, in very loose mellow 
earth, both rich and sandy ; for, if the soil be at all retentive, the roots, 
which are very delicate, would, at the time of planting out, be sure to 
be broken, and the plants much checked in consequence. By the time 
the rains are over, the young seedling-plants should be about ten 
inches high. 

The most economical mode of proceeding then is, in a plot of 
selected for the purpose, to dig oyUndricol holes a foot wide 
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and two or more feet deep, at a distance of a foot and a lialf apart. 
In these, to the depth of about ton inches, throw a compost of equal 
parts of mould and well-decayed manure, with a small ([uantity of 
saltpetre. Put one plant in each, spreading the roots horizontally, 
in a fan form, and taking great care not to break them in doing so. 
Well water them, and continue to do so constantly, never allowing 
the soil to become at all dry. As the plants advance in height, so 
keep filling in soil well enriched with manure. In three or four 
months’ time the holes will thus become filled up to a level with the 
surrounding ground. About the end of April, or in the beginning of 
May, they will bear flowers, the removal of which, before forming seeds, 
though considered by some a needless trouble, will conduce to strengthen 
the plants. It is, however, of great importance that no portion of 
the foliiige should be plucked, but rather bo eiioonragcd to make 
as vigorous a growth as [)Ossible. When the rains cotfinience, the plants 
will require no further attention ; tliey will send up, at that period, 
several 'shoots, from which cuttings might be made for table use ; 
but it is fiir better to s{)are them and allow them to grow into branches, 
and not make any cuttings till the following year. In the cold season 
the stems will die entirely down, and tlio plants remain dormant till 
March, when they will make indications of again sprouting. At this 
time, therefore, preparations may bo made for what is oiilled ‘‘ foi*cing ” 
them for the table. The earth sliould be removed till the roots of 
the plants are reached, and a good rich dressing of manure supplied ; 
after this they should be well watered daily. In about a fortnight’s 
time tine green heads will begin to show themselves above ground, 
which may be cut for the table. 

Asparagus-beds wear out, it is said, in three or four years' time ; but 
this depends much, I believe, on the way iii whicli they are treated. 
If, at the commencement of the growing-sesison, they be well enriched 
with manure, and afterwards constantly well watered, and the plants 
not cut too severely for use, tliey will last unimpaired probably for very 
many years. Salt is usually recommended as a fine manure for Aspar- 
agus ; but I have been told by one of our best ju-actical gardeners in this 
country, that he has applied it without perceiving any benefit from it. 

The treatment recommend above will apply to the hills, except 
that the seed must be sown in March. 

Asparagus racemosus. 

Bdaitee Soot Mootee, 

Of the blanched young shoots of this plant, the Natives at Dacca 
prepare a verj^ agreeable conserve in the way of preserved ginger. 
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DIOSCOllEACEiE. 

Dioscorea. 


YAMS. 

Dr. Roxburgh describes as many as seven eatable Yams, but not 
more than three or four can be accounted of any value for the table 
and where, moreover, Potatoes are so plentiful throughout the year 
as they arc in Calcutta, there seems little inducement for the cultiva- 
tion of Yarns. 

1. D. Globosa — Choopree Aloo — This Dr. Roxburgh states to be 
“ most esteemed of all Yams among the Natives, as well as Europeans.*' 
I cannot say that tubers I have purchased from the bazar under the 
name of Choopreo Aloo seem to merit this distinction. Others appear 
to me to be superior. 

2. D. alata — Klium Aloo, — This is accounted second in order of 
merit. 

3. D. purpurea — Rtiho Curdniya Aloo. — This apparently is tho 
Yam brought by Mr. M’Murray, Gardener to tho Agri-Horticnltural 
Society, from the Mauritius, conceniing which he states that it is aa 
much cultivated in the Mauritius, as Potatoes are in England, and 
that it is most excellent. The tuber is of a dull crimson-red outside, 
and of a glistening white within.^ 

4. D. rubella — Giirdniya Aloo. — A common but very excellent 
Yam, as good as any, perhaps, in cultivation. The tuber is of great 
size, crimson-red on the outside, and of a glistening white within. 

5. D. atropurpurea — Malacca Yam — Known also, I believe, in 
Calcutta as tho Rangoon Yam, is very similar to the last, and an 
excellent Yam. A tuber of this was sent to the Agri-Horticiiltural 
Society from the garden of Captain H. B. Weston, measuring two feet 
in length, and weighing as much as eight seers. 

G. D. Japonica — Chinese Potato — Sent to this country by 
Mr, Fortune ; but possessing no merit that I can see above the two last 
kinds, which it much resembles. 

7. D. fasciculata — Soosnee Aloo. — A very distinct kind of Yam ; 
the tubers about the size and form and colour of large kidney Potatoes, 
and, when well cooked, bear a greater resemblance in mealiness and 
flavour to the Potato than any other Yam I know. 

8. D. sp. — New Zealand Yam, — Presented to the Agri-Horticultural 
Society by Captain Hill, of Bankshall, and remarkable for producing 
great ash-grey serial tubers upon its stems. From the account 
Captain Hill gives of it, when cooked, it is more to be regarded as a 
xsuriosity than for any value it possesses for the table. It has been 
grown in the Barrackpore Pork, and found to be exceedingly prolific. 
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' Yams should be put iu the ground in April ; the soil having been 
previously dug deeply and ^vell lightened with old manure so that the 
tubers may be able to expand freely. The plants are extensive tmilcrs, 
; and are usually grown whore they may have some tree to run up, or 
f-else have a bamboo-trellis placed for their support. The crop will be 
i ready for digging up in December. 

The proper inode of cooking Yams — as, I believe, is pretty well 
known to all Indian cooks — is, after the tuber has been boiled, to 
bury it for half-aii-hour or more beneath the hot wood-ashes. Jly tin’s 
means all moisture becomes dried out of it, and it is rendered nice and 
mealy. 

The following directions, with regard to tho cultivation of the 
Chinese Potato, D. Japonica, given by M. Montigny, the French (Jonsul, 
who sent it from Shanghai to France, no doubt would apply equally 
well to all other kinds of Yam grown in this country : — 

“ For propagation tho smallest roots arc set apart. In the spring 
the roots arc taken out and planted in furrows ])rctty near each other 
in well-prepared ground, 'fhey soon sprout and form ])rostratc stems, 
which are made into cuttings as soon as they are six feet long. As 
soon as the cuttings are ready, a field is worked into ridges, along each 
of wdiich is formed a small furrow', in which the pieces of the stem are 
laid down and covered with a little earth, except tho leaves. If the 
weather is rainy, the cuttings strike immediately ; if dry, they must be 
watered till they do strike. Iir fifteen or twenty days tho roots begin 
to form, and at the same time lateral branches appear, which must ho 
carefully removed from time to time, or the roots will not grow to tho 
proper size.”* 

Mr. J. Henderson, of Kingskerswell, South Devon, likewise gives the 
following practical directions ; — 

“ The maimer in wdiich the Chinese cultivate it is extremely simple. 
The earth is first formed into ridges, wdicii small tubers or portions of 
largo ones are planted on the top, at about three feet apart ; after the 
plants have attained a little strength, the shoots are spread over the 
sides of tho ridges, and pegged dow n at the leaf end, six or eight inches 
from each other (care being taken to cover tho joints or parts pegged 
down with a portion of earth), when they soon strike root and throw 
out tubers ; by this means immense quantities of roots, of the size of 
early-framed kidney Potatoes, are raised on a comparatively small piece 
of ground. The above is the ordinary Chinese mode of culture ; but 
to obtain tl>em of a large size, small tuWs, or portions, are planted on 
ndges, from ton inches to one foot apart, and the plants are allowed to 
grow freely till late in the autumn, w'hen the foliage is cut away and 


* * Gardeners* Chronicle,' 22nd July, 1854. 
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dried, or partially dried, and given to cattle ; the tubers by this 
means attain on an average 1 lb. and upwards in weight.’’ * 

Not grow^n on the hills. 


EUPHORBIACEiE. 

Manihot utilUssima. 

TAriOCA — MANDIOC OR CASSAVA PLANT. 

The Tapioca plant is described as “ a shrub about eight feet high, 
extensively cultivated for food all over the tropical parts of the world. 
Of this plant the lar^>e root, weighing as much as 30 lbs., is full of 
venomous juice, which, if taken iiiternall}’', produces death. The roots 
are rasped, the pulp well bruised and thoroughly washed, after which 
the mark is ])laced on iron plates to be heated. In this way the 
venom is washed out or driven off, and the residue becomes Cassava. 
The powder which floats off in the water is a very poor starch, which, 
when it settles down, becomes Tapioca.”t 

The plant thrives well in Bengal, and a considerable plantation of it 
is raised annually in the garden of the Agri-Hortioultural Society, 
though the manufacture of Tapioca is rarely, 1 believe, resorted to in 
India. 

The season for taking up the crop of roots is in January, at the same 
time that cuttings arc put down for thc-crop of the following year. 

In 8\ibj()iiiing the following directions to be pursued in the culture 
and manufacture of Tapioca, as given by J. P. Lauglois, Esq., in the 
* Journal of the Agri-Horticultural Society,’ I need hardly, perhaps, 
state how important a point in the manufacture is the driving off by 
heat on hot iron plates of the poisonous properties of tho root. The 
poison is said to be very volatile. 

“ This plant will thrive in any soil, although a sandy loam is 
the best. 

“ Cultivatio7i , — It requires no cultivation whatever, and is occa- 
sionally met with in Arakan, growing wild in the jungle. 

“ Fropagation , — By cutting. Caro to be taken to use the stronger 
branches. The cutting must be from two to three feet long ; to bo 
placed in the ground in an upright position, and iu rows four feet 
apart. 

“ Preparation , — Twelve mouths after planting the roots are fit to be 
dug up. They must then be well washed, and put into a trough with 
water, in which they are allowed to remain six hours, when tho 

* * Gardeners' Chronicle,* 2.3rd December, 1854. 
t * Lindley's Vegetable Kingdom.' 
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outer bark will be easily removed by a pressure of the hand. The 
next process is to grate the roots, and then press out the milky jnioe, 
which is poured into a flat tub. This is now suffered to rest for eight 
hours, when all the flour will subside to the bottom. The water is 
then poured off, and the meal laid upon wicker-frames to dry in the 
sun for two or three hours. The flour is then placed upon hot plates, 
and wen stirred to prevent it burning. 

^*The heat will cause the amylaceous substance to coagulate into 
small irregular lumps of a transparent and gelatiniform colour. The 
Tapioca is then ready for use. 

*‘This is the beat mode of preparing Tapioca, as customary at 
the Mauritius.’’ 

CUCURBlTACEiE. 

Momordica Charantia, var. murioata. 

Kurela. 

A Gourd from four to eight inches long, thick in the centre, and pointed 
at the ends and covered with little blunt tubercles, of intensely bitter 
taste. Much consumed by the Natives ; and agreeable also to Europeans 
occasionally, as an ingredient to flavour their curries by way of variety. 

The late General F. Jenkins informed me of two varieties they have 
in cultivation at Patna : — 

1. Jeihuya : a plant growing in the heat of spring and dying with 
the firat rains. 

2. Bara masiya : which lasts throughout the year. 

The seed is, however, commonly sown at the beginning of the rains, 
and the Gourd is in use in the cold season, when the plant has rather 
a pretty appearance, trailing upon (ho ground, with its small foliage, 
bright yellow flowers, and curious fruits. 

Grown in the warm valleys only by the hilhnen. 

Luffa acutangula. 

Jhinga-Torooee, 

A cylindrical, somewhat club-formed Gourd, about ten inches or a 
foot long, with sharp ribbed projections from end to end. Dr. Roxburgh 
says : ** Peeled, boiled, and dressed with butter, pepper, and salt, it is 
little inferior to Green Peas.” 

I am afraid many would be disappointed' who put reliance upon this 
statement : however, that is a matter of taste. The plant is an 
annual ; the seed is sown in the rains, and the vegetable is ready for 
use in the cold season. There is also a variety with smooth skin, called 
by the Natives GhetOrToraoee, 

Grown in the warm valleys only by the hillmen. 
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Benincasa cerifera. 

PUMPKIN — WHITE GOURD. 

CMl Koomra — Pdnte Koomra, 

A very large, handsome, egg-shaped Gourd, to appearance covered 
with a pale greenisli-white wajjen bloom ; whether much eaten by 
Europeans I am unaware, but greatly consumed by the Natives. It 
has a very pleasing appearance upon the thatched dwelling's of the 
Natives, where it may often be noticed in the most exposed and un- 
protected situations. On iiKpiiry, whether it was not liable very often 
to be stolen, I was assured that other Gourds in a similar situation 
would likely enough be stolen, but that there was an especial respect 
paid to this, upon, certain religious considerations, that rendered it 
perfectly safe. 

The plant is an annual. The seed is sown in the rains, and the 
vegetable is in use in the cold season. 

Not grown in hill gardens. The hillmen sometimes grow it in the 
warm valleys. 

Lagenaria vulgaris. 

BOTTLE-GOURD — FU KKER'S BOTTLE. 

Laokee-Kudoo. 

One of the commonest of the native vegetables, a moderate-sized 
Gourd having the appearance of two oval Gourds united endwise, or of 
an inflated bladder compressed by a cord .around it. Cultivated in all 
parts of India ; cut up into slices in the m.anuer of French Beaus, it 
affords a palatable, but rather insipid , dish about the beginning of the 
cold season. The plant is an annual, and seed should be sown in 
June. 

Not grown in hill gardens. 

Cucumis sativus. 

CUCUMBER. 

Keera, 

There appear to be two kinds of this vegetable, either domesticated 
in this country or indigenous ; but neither have the delicacy or fine 
flavour of the European kinds. 

. 1. The one grows to a veiy large size, is green when young and 
becomes darker as it ripens, and mottled with whitish stripes from 
end to end. This seems ho be the Nep^ kind, described by Don and 
other writers ,as cultivated in Oalcutta, and growing to as much as 
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seventeen inches long. I have not met with it of that size, but hud 
that it is considered very large when of no more than twelve or four- 
teen inches in length. It is hardly ht for eating uncooked when more 
than six inches long ; much beyond that size it is tough and tasteless. 

2. The other is of smaller growth, and of a creamy -white colour 
when young, turning to a rusty colour at the ends as it ripens. This 
answers nearly to the description of the one called the “ White 
Turkey.” It is the better of the two for stewing ; cooked in which 
way it affords a very delicious dish during the rains, when so few 
other vegetables are to be had. 

The plants of these tw^o kinds have very long and powerful stems, 
which are generally trained to run up a tree. The seed is sown in 
July or later, and the Cucumbers are in season during all the rains. * 

I have tried to raise Cucumber plants from American seed at the 
same period of the year, but uniformly without success. The plants 
made no growth, became sickly, and perished without blossoming. 
Towards the end of the rains, 1 have raised plants which blossonied 
and gave promise of fruit, but perished witliout yielding any. I have 
again sowui the seed at the end of October, and the plants, put out 
in rich soil in large deep earthen pans, and trained ii])on a trellis in a 
verandah, have in two months* time ])rodiiced small Cucumbers, with 
much of the flavour and delicacy of the European vegetable ; and no 
doubt would have been much finer had 1 sown English seed of a 
superior sort. The great difficulty in cultivating this vegetable, when 
raised from imported seed, is to i)rotect it from (he ravages of certain 
small red beetles, which visit the plants in great numbers, and entirely 
devour the leaves as soon as the first four or five are formed. A rough 
framework of bamboo might be easily constructed, with common 
mosquito-curtain leno stretched over it, which Avould perhaps bo a 
safeguard against their depredations. The trifling expense thus in- 
curred would be well bestowed to obtain this delicious vegetable in 
perfection. Some of the fine English varieties have been cultivated 
with much success in the “Ram Newas** garden at Jeypore, in Raj- 
putana. The seeds were sown in October. 

On the hills, the English Cucumbers do remarkably well. The seed 
should be sown from March to May, and with slight protection yield 
fine fruits. A rich soil is necessary. 

OucumiB utiliSBimus. 

Kuhree, 

A bright-red Gourd when ripe, of the size and form of a very thick 
Cucumber. When young of a cylindrical form, and ribbed, and in that 
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state oaten much by Europeans in the North-West Provinces, in lieu of 
Cucumbers, being in season long before that vegetable, but not io be 
compared with it in flavour. 

The seed is sown in March there, and the vegetable is in use in 
the hot season. 

Ou the hills, sow the seed in April, and protect the plants from 
cold at night. 

Cucurbita Melopepo. 

SQUASH. 

The name Squash is given in America to two or three kinds of 
Gpurd of the same description as the Vegetable Marrow. 

1. One is called the Lima or Cocoauut Squash, from its resemblance 
in shape and size to a Cocoanut. 

2. Another is called the Marrow or Scallop Squash, from its 
similarity in shape to the shell which bears that name. 

A writer in the * Gardeners’ Chronicle ’ says : — “ Squashes are exten- 
sively grown in America. The seeds are either set in a hollow basin, 
one or two in a place, or ou hills. They are of various kinds and 
qualities, and are boiled green like the Vegetable Marrow, or mashed 
like the Turnip with milk and pepper and salt. When ripe they are 
made into pies in the same manner as Pumpkins. Some are gathered 
in France when of the size of an egg, boiled whole in salt and water, 
laid upon toast, and (mten as Asparagus.”* 

In Lower Bengal, the seeds should be sown in the open ground about 
the end of October. The plants will require a large space of ground 
to trail over, so select a spot where they may have room for that 
purpose. 

The best plan, then, is to dig holes in the earth about sixteen inches 
wide and as many deep. Fill these with richly-manured soil, and sow 
in each two or three seeds. If more than one germinate, pull all 
but one up. 

When the plants have formed about four of their rough leaves, they 
will, almost to a certainty, become attacked by the red-beetle men- 
tioned as so injurious to the Cucumber. The malees usually throw 
wood-ashes over the leaves to protect them, but this obviously is very 
injurious to the plants. If, however, the plants can be preserved 
through tho earlier period of their growth, a change seems to take 
place in the nature of their juices, insomuch that the young leaves 
are no longer liable to bo attacked by this insect, and in the course 
of a week or two, they will come into flower. When they have set as 


* ‘ Gardeners’ Chronicle/ January, 186.2* 
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many fruits as the vine will bear, the flowers upon the plants should 
be removed. They require constant and copious watering, and occasion* 
ally with liquid manure. 

Care must be taken to gather the Gourds whilst tender and ready, 
as they very rapidly become hard and woody. Miss Leslie, however, 
observes : “ The Green or Summer Squash is best when the outside is 
beginning to turn yellow, as it is then less watery and insipid than 
when younger.” 

Ill the North-West Provinces, the sowing of the seed must not be 
made before the end of February, as the plants will not live in the 
cold season in that part of India. On the hills sow in April, and the 
vegetable will bo in season in July. 

Gucurblta maxima. 

RED GOURD. 

Sufuree Koomra — Ldl Roomra. 

A brownish-red, globular-shaped, bluntly-ribbed Goufd, of enormous 
size, cultivated extensively by the natives for sale in the bazars, where 
it is cut up and sold in slices ; in my opinion the most agreeable far 
of any of the Indian Gourds. Dressed and cooked with boiled beef, 
as Carrots are, it can hardlj^ bo distinguished from them either in 
appearance or flavour. An annual ; seed sown in the rains ; vegetable 
in use during the cold season ; not often cultivj^ted in gardens. > 

I have not seen this vegetable grown on the hills. 

Trichosanthes anguina. 

SNAKE-GOURD — CLUB-GOURD. 

Chichinga, 

A large, greenish-white, club-fornted itourd, of the length of a mau's 
arm, and alwut four inches thick ; of exceedingly rapid growth ; eaten, 
sliced and dressed in the manner of French Beans during the cold 
season. Seeds sown in the rains. 

I have not met with this vegetable as grown on the hills. 

Cultivated principally by the natives, frequently upon the edge of 
a tank. 

Txicliosanthes dioaca. 

PulwuL 

A small, oblong, green Gourd four inches long and two broad. 
Boiled whole of in quarters, it affords rather an insipid dish, but being 
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in season during the rains, when little else of the vegetable kind is 
to be had, it proves very acceptable. Not cultivated in gardens, as it 
is usually to be had cheaply from the bazar. It is in high favour with 
Bengalis. Propagated by cuttings, division of roots and seeds, during 
the rains. 

This will not live on the hills at all. 

MOIIINGACE/E. 

Moringa Fterygosperma. 

JTORSE-RADISII TREE. 

Saimjna, 

The root of this tree is generally used throughout India as a sub- 
stitute for Horse-radish, to which, however, in flavour it is much 
inferior. Plants are easily raised from seed, and are of exceedingly 
rapid growth. 'The long unripe seed-pods are greatly consumed by 
the natives in their curries. When cut into ])iecea about for inches 
long and boiled, they have a most agreeable flavour, hardly to be 
distinguished from that of Asparagus, and would be an excellent 
vegetable for the table, were they not of so fibrous a nature. They 
arc produced in the month of March. Sow the seed in June and July. 

BllASSICACE/E. 

Nasturtium officinale. 

WATERCRESS. 

Watercress thrives well in all parts of the country, and abundance of 
it may be easily raised in the cold season for salad. The plants are pro- 
pagated from seed or cuttings in October. In gardens where there 
is a tank, the best plan, perhaps, is to sow the seed or plant 
the cuttings in rather sliallow pans with a few small holes in 
their bottom, and lialf filled with soil. Place the pans along the 
edge of the tank, so that the bottoms may be immersed ; the water, 
penetrating through the holes, will keep the roots of the cress conti- 
nually wet As the Avater sinks in the tank, which it will gradually 
do during the cold season, lower at the same time the pans into it 
Ordinary beds kept flooded will yield good crops in the cold season. 

>&w from March to May on the hills. 
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Cochlearia Armoracia. 

HORSE-RADISH. 

Horse-radish has been now for some years grown, but can hardly be 
said to have been cultivated in India. As exhibited at the (Calcutta 
annual vegetable shows, it is always in the condition of a number of 
fibrous roots of different degrees of thickness, twisted in every kind 
of crooked form, instead of being, as it ought to be, one single straight 
stout stick. 

The mode of cultivation adopted in England is to bury pieces of 
the root, an inch and a half long, a foot deep in the ground, which, by 
a year or two after, will grow up an<l reach the surhxce, and then bo 
fit for taking up for use. This method will apply on the hills ; but 
on the plains I have not been successful with it, as the pieces of root I 
deposited below the ground I found in a very short time perished. 

The plan I then resorted to, with perfect success, was as follows : — 

Place round the sides of a flower- pot, filled with mould, well lighten- 
ed with silver-sand, pieces of the roots, of the thickness of a quill, 
and two inches long. These being kept watered, quickly sprout and 
form rooted plants. Dig holes a foot and a half deep, ten inches wide 
and a foot apart, on a piece of high ground. Eill the lower half foot 
with well manured soil, and the remaining upper foot with a light 
mellow soil, and put one of the plants in each. Wiicn they have been 
established about a week or two, remove the earth from the roots, and 
clear away all the small fibi’oiis roots that have formed, leaving only 
one main root to proceed downwards. Repeat this three or four times 
at intervals, removing the earth deeper each time for the purpose. When 
the main root has descended about a foot deep, which it will do in a 
very short time, by being cleared of all fibres upon it but those at 
its very extremity, it will have reached the rich soil at the bottom of 
the hole. Remove then the uppermost foot of soil, and fill in with 
silver-sand. This answers two purposes. The water given to the 
plants will immediately sink down through the sand to the roots, 
where it is alone wanted ; and the main stem of the root will not bo 
induced to form fibres on its sides. The roots will bo ready for use 
in about four or five months’ time. 

This plan may seem troublesome, but it is not very much'^ so itt 
reality. The Horse-radish, however, may be grown like any other 
ordinary plant, by merely putting out the plants in a good soil, on a 
high piece of ground, at the distance of a foot or more apart. 
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Lepidium sativum. 

CRESS. 

Ilaleem, 

Cress-seed may be sown in the open ground when the rains cease 
in October. It is best to sow only a small quantity at a time, and to 
keep up a succession of sowings, at short intervals, during the cold 
season. As the malees rarely cut it for use till it is three or four 
inches high, it is as well to sow it broadcast, and rather thinly. 

If, however, it be required to be eaten, as is usual in England, when 
little more than the seed-leaves are formed, it may be raised at nearly 
all times in the year. It is best in that case to make the sowings in 
large shallow pans, filled with good light soil. The soil should be well 
watered, and the seed then scattered thickly over its surface. Over 
the pan a covering should be placed till the seeds germinate, and then 
be removed. In a few days the cress will bo fit for cutting. 

In order to save seed, in the early part of the cold season, plants in 
the open ground at about six inches apart should be reserved. These 
by the commencement of the hot season will yield a plentiful supply 
of seed, which should bo carefully stored aw’ay for future use. 

Sow the seed from March to June on the hills. It requires no fur- 
ther care beyond watering regularly. 

Brassica oleracea. 

CABBAGE. 

Kobee, 

The varieties of Cabbage cultivated in Europe are very numerous ; 
but between many of them there is scarcely a perceptible difference, 
the merit of each consisting principally in its being better adapted 
than others for the particular season at which it is raised. In this 
country, however, as there is only one season when the Cabbage can 
be cultivated at all, a number of varieties would be useless. A selection, 
therefore, of some three or four of the best is all that can b^ required. 

Among these the Early York may perhaps be considered indispen- 
sable, both for the quickness of its growth and the delicacy of its 
flavomr. 

Any one or two of the following kinds, which are all of established 
reputation, may be added : — Battersea, Emperor, Nonpareil, Paignton, 
and Imperial. The kinds, seeds of which are annually imported by 
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the Agri-Horticultural Society from America and the Cape, besides 
the Early York and Battersea, are — 

The Sugar-loap. — So called from its peculiar shape ; not a very 
desirable variety for this country, as it has no especial merit as re- 
gards flavour to recommend it ; and its outer leaves aro very apt soon 
to decay from exposure to the sun. 

Savoy Cabbage. — A variety with curly or crumpled loaves, forms a 
dense compact head, and is of very strong flavour ; boars the heat of 
this country better perhaps than any other. 

Drumhead. — A coarse Cattle-Cabbage, of immense size, not admis- 
sible into the garden. 

Red Cabbage. — ^A small variety of the Drumhead kind ; forms a 
densely close head ; used only for pickling. 

The beginning of September is about as early as sowings may bo 
commenced with any advantage. The attempt to raise Cabbages ear- 
lier is attended with great trouble, and generally with but little suc- 
cess. Occasional sowings may bo made for succession of crops up to 
the end of the year, later than which it is not of much use to con- 
tinue them. 

The earlier sowings, to be more conveniently protected from rain, 
bad better bo made in large gumlahs. As the seed, if good, germi- 
nates in two days, it is best to test it by a trial sowing, and then to 
sow it only just as thickly as to render it unnecessary to tiiin out the 
seedlings. If the seedlings, notwithstanding, come up too crowded, 
they must be pricked out immediately to two inches apart. To prevent 
damping off, they must have as much light as can possibly bo given 
them, short of direct sunshine. They must, at the same time, be 
carefully kept from exposure to heavy rain. 

It is better not to be in too great a hurry to put the young plants 
cut in the open ground. If they become large and crowded in the 
gumlahs, they had better be thinned out and transplanted into other 
gumlahs, rather than put out in the ground before the rains are over, 
although that may not be before the middle of October. 

The soil where the plants are to bo grown can hardly bo made too 
, rich with manure. The most economical way of proceeding is to 
draw rows of lines a foot and half apart In these dig holes about 
eight inches wide and eight inches deep, at intervals of a foot and a 
half apart. Fill up > the holes with a rich compost of mould and 
manure, and put in each a Cabbage plant The young plants will re- 
quire to be protected from the sun for three or four days. A broken 
Ilower-pot or a Plantain leaf placed over them in the daytime and 
removed at night answers the purpose well. They should not be 
suffered to flag for want of water ; and when they have become well 
established and are making growth, the applicatiou of liquid manure 
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will be highly benefieial. Frequent watering will have the tendency 
to make the earth cake and harden on the surface. When this hap 
pens, it should be broken up by hoeing round the stems. 

The Cabbage takes about four months from the time of sowing to 
come to perfection. 

When a head of Cabbage has been cut, if the stump be left in the 
ground, it will send out aide shoots and produce two or three nice heads, 
little inferior to the one that was cut. 

When tlic liot season, moreover, approaches, and the Cabbages no 
longer form heads, young sprouts will bo produced from the old stalks, 
affording a nice supply of greens for the table till a very late period. 

On the hills begin sowing the seed about the middle of February, un- 
der glass and in pans or pots, with bottom heat. Put out the seedlings, 
wheu well established, about the third week in March. Successive 
sowings can be made up to J uly. After March the seed may be sown 
in the open. A good, rich soil is indispensable. 

COLEWORT — OOLLARD. 

Cabbages out for cooking wheu little more than half-grown, and be- 
fore they have begun to form ahead, are usually called Greens/' 
The particular kind above named and Vaunack are accounted best for 
the purpose j but some persons consider that nearly all kinds answer 
equally well. 

In this country, in the way of Greens nothing can equal Cauliflower- 
plants, cut when not quite half-grown, for flavour and delicacy. 

BRUSSELS SPROUTS. 

A variety of Cabbage, which, instead of forming one single head, 
produces numerous sm^l ones, of about the size of a pullet's egg. It 
is in season in Europe during the hard weather when other vegetables 
of the sort are unattainable, and is accounted then a great delicacy. 

I have tried to cultivate it, but though the plants throve well, they 
did not produce the crop of little compact heads they do in Europe, 
but only ill-formed bunches of small leaves, quite unfit for the table. 
At the several vegetable shows of the Agri-Horticultural Society I 
have visited at Calcutta, I have never seen satisfactory specimens of 
this vegetable exhibited. It succeeds in the cold, climate of the Upper 
Provinces perfectly, as well as in the hills. In the former, the seed 
should be sown in October, and on the hills from March to September. 

BORECOLE — SCOTCH SCALE. 

A variety of Cabbage remarkable for its crimped and plumelike 
leaves/ which spread abroad loosely, and never form, as other kinds do, 
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a compact head. Its principal merit in Europe consists in its gi*oat 
hardihood. In this country, there can be no reason for cultivating it 
on that account It has consequently little to recommend it, but its 
curious and ornamental appearance. The time and manner of cultiva- 
tion are the same as for any other kind of Cabbage. 

For the hills, the remarks on Cabbage apply to this. 

CAULIFLOWER. 

Phool-Kohee. 

There are numerous varieties of Cauliflower given in the English 
seedsmen’s lists, but none are to be preferred to the sort called “ Wal- 
cheren,” which is of old and well-established reputation. In the Up- 
per Provinces this vegetable, raised from imported seed, may be grown 
to perfection. Where such is the case, none but im])orted seed should 
be made use of. But in Lower Bengal it is from acclimated seed, only 
that it can be brought to produce heads of any size. Tlie fine-looking 
Cauliflowers sold in the Calcutta bazars, as well as the largo specimens 
sent to the horticultui’al shows there, are always raised from accli- 
mated seed. This seed, I understand, is commonly obtained from 
Patna, that being about the most southerly locality in the plains of 
India where it can be matured. It bears a high price at Calcutta, 
where, as much as two rupees is demanded for one rupee’s weight of it. 

The directions given for tho cultivation of Cabbage a})ply alike for 
that of the Cauliflower, except that tho Cauliflower requires, if any- 
thing, a richer soil and a more liberal supply of manure. Nitrate of 
Soda is a splendid fertilizer for the Cabbage and Cauliflower tribe. 

In the vicinity of Calcutta, plants raised from imported seed grow to 
a great size, and do not form heads till late in the season, even if they 
■ever form them at all, and then only of about the size of a tca-cup. 
These, however, will be found of very delicate flavour, and in my 
opinion superior to those raised from acclimated seed. 

Mr. Errington, some time head-gardener to the A gri- Horticultural 
Society, communicated to me likewise tho curious fact, that a large 
quantity of Cauliflower seed he received from the North-West, and 
sowed in the Society’s garden, proved equally unsatisfactory as that 
from Europe and America usually does, and produced heads no larger 
than a wine-glass. 

Some cultivators strongly recommend the removal of the lower 
leaves, as of great efficacy in causing the plants to form flower-heads. 

' A method I have found very successful in tho cultivation of this 
vegetable has been to put out the plants, when very young, singly into 
small pots, and when they have outgrown these, to shift them into 
others just about large enough for them to complete half their growth 

P*, O. 10 
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ill ; and ^vhen the rains are over to transfer them to their places in 
the open ground. If planted so deep that the whole of the stem is 
buried beneath the soil, very little, if any, earthing-up will be required 
afterwards. By exposing the plants to the sun a few days before removal 
from the pots, they will not flag or in any way suffer on being put out 
into the open ground. This may seem au unnecessarily troublesome 
mode of proceeding. I am, however, inclined to believe that it is one 
which involves less trouble than any other. The pots can be kept in a 
place where the plants are protected from over much wet and sun, and, 
with the exception of being regularly watered, left almost to them- 
selves. Thus all the earthing-up and constant attention which takes 
up so much of the maleo's time may be saved, and the risk of damp- 
ing-off avoided as well. Moreover, the cramping of the roots in pots 
during the earlier period of their growth has been attended, as I have 
thought, with the usual beneficial effect of inducing the plants more 
readily to form heads of bloom ; and this, as regards plants raised 
from imported seed, is a point of the greatest consequence. 

The cultivation on the hills is precisely similar to that of the Cab- 
bage, and the directions for it will apply to Cauliflower. 

SPROUTING-BROCCOLI. 

A variety which, instead of forming one large single head, produces 
numerous small ones on the axils of the leaves. Its principal merit in 
Europe consists in its supplying an excellent dish at a period of the 
year when no other variety of Broccoli or Cauliflower is to be had. It 
is, however, an inferior vegetable and possesses no particular merit to 
recommend its cultivation in this country. 

1 have made attempts to cultivate it, but with no success ; nor have 
I seen at the Calcutta vegetable-shows any specimens but what were 
uniformly most unsatisfactory. 

On the hills, same cultivation as Cauliflower. 

BROCCOLI. 

Of this vegetable there are several varieties mentioned in the Eng- 
lish seedsmen’s lists. Broccoli, however, is itself only a description 
of Cauliflower, or more properly, perhaps, a name given to a group of 
Cauliflowers which are able to sustain a severer degree of cold. A 
distinction, therefore, between Broccoli and Cauliflower is hardly to be 
recognised in this country, where the cultivation of both vegetables 
tnnst be in every respect essentially the same, and carried on at pre- 
cisely the same season. 

' On the hills sow from February to September. 
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KKOL-KOHL — KOHIrRABl. — TURNIP-BOOTKD CABBAOK. 

There are two varieties of this vegetable, the purple and the greeiii 
very much the same in point of merit. The best seed is obtained from 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

For the manner of cultivation the same directions apply in every 
respect as for the Cabbage, except that the plants, not requiring so 
much room, may be put out somewhat nearer to one another. 

Knol-kohl takes about six weeks or two mouths to arrive at a state 
fit for the table, and is always most acceptable, as being the earliest 
European vegetable of the season. If allowed to grow to a great size, 
it becomes hard, woody, and strong in flavour. It is in its best con- 
dition when about the size of an orange. The upper half of the vege- 
table is always tlie most tender. 

On the hills the cultivation recommended for Cabbage will apply to 
this. 


Brassica Rapa. 

T U tt N I P. 

Selgum. 

There are several varieties of the Turnip, both of the white and of 
the yellow. Remarkably fine specimens of many of these are raised 
in this country in Upper India, but they mostly have a strong and 
rather acrid flavour in Lower Bengal and Calcutta, rendering them far 
from agreeable. For cultivation, therefore, the earliest sorts would be 
the more desirable, being quickest in growth and of mildest flavour. 
None, perhaps, will be found to surpass the Whitestone, and the early 
Flat Dutch. 

The time to commence *sowing the seed is about the middle of 
October. The sowing may be made broadcast ; and in order that it 
may be done evenly, which is of great importance, the seed should be 
mixed with about four times its bulk of dry silver-saud. But the 
better plan, perhaps, is to sow it in drills, about a foot apart, and then 
at the very earliest stage of their growth to hoe out the seedlings to 
the distance of a foot from each other. Nothing can be more inju- 
rious to the plants than to allow them to be in the leW crowded, for in 
that case they expend themselves in leaves, without forming bulbs. 

The soil, which before the sowing should be well dug up, ought to be 
of a light quality, but not recently manured. The plants require to 
be abundantly watered to promote rapid growth. 

On the hills sow from March to September. 
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Sinapis alba. 

MUSTARD. 

Edee. 

Soarcelj any directions can be required for the cultivation of Mustard. 
The seed, sown broadcast, and very thickly in a small piece of ground 
at any time in the cold season, beginning from October, will be up in 
two or three days, and shortly afterwards supply cuttings for a salad. 
To secure seed, a few plants raised at the commencement of the cold 
season should be allowed to remain. These will afford an abundant 
crop of seed just as the hot weather sets in. 

On the hills sow from February to September. 

Crambe maritima. 

SEAKALE. 

This vegetable is not cultivated with success on the plains of India. 
The seed is very small, and contained in a seed-vessel of the size of a pea, 
of a hard horny nature, and which takes a month or more to lie in the 
ground aud soften before the seed can sprout. 1 have raised plants 
from seed sown in October. They put forth a few thick leathery leaves, 
but though apparently healthy and vigorous, made little growth, and 
•soon perished after the commencement of the hot season. 

On the hills sow from February to September. 

Rapbanus sativus. 

RADISH. 

Moolee. 

There are two principal kinds of Radish, the long-rooted and the 
turnip-rooted. The former is, perhaps, of the two the more tender and 
delicate, but the latter requires less care in cultivation. 

Radishes raised from seed sown much before the middle of October 
-will generally be found tough, acrid, and hardly eatable. It is.little 
better than wasting the seed to commence sowing earlier. 

The soil, if of a close nature, will be the better for being lightened 
with wood-ashes. It should not have been recently manured. A 
pjartially-shaded situation is the best. 

The sowing may be made broadcast, which is least troublesome.; 
*but the way recommended by English gardners, and the more econo- 
mioal one, is to sow in drills. The drills should be in rows, three or 
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four inches apart, and the seed should be buried in them a quarter of 
an inch deep. After the sowing the ground should be well trodden 
down, or the Radishes will not be well formed. When up, the young 
plants may be thinned out to threo or four inches apart. 

The seed usually germinates in threo days, and the Radishes are 
ready for pulling in somewhat less than a month afterwards. Conse- 
quently repeated sowings for succession crops had better bo made at 
intervals of ten days or a fortnight between. 

“ The turnip-rooted,’* Captain Weston states, “ transplant very well 
if taken up young, and give much finer Radishes than the seed-bed ; 
being larger, milder, and more crisp.** 

Radishes require to be well watered during growth, and the soil upon 
becoming at all dry and caked should bo hoed. There is a description 
3f Radish, apparently indigenous to this country, produced sometimes. 
3f an enormous size, and much consumed by the natives in the Upper 
Provinces during the cold weather. It is extremely mild and tender, 
but totally devoid of the fine flavour for which the best European 
kinds are distinguished. 

Raphanus caudatus : Rat-tailed Radish, is a singular vegetable 
that has lately come into cultivation, and is remarkable for the strange- 
shaped pods it bears, which soon reach a length of as much as throe 
feet. The plants when up will needs have to be thinned out to about 
a foot and a half from each other. 

On the hills succession sowings may be made every 15 days from 
March to September. 


MALVACEAE. 

Abelmoschus esculentus. 

OCIIUO — OKRA — GOBBO — LADY*S FINGKR. 

Dkenroos — Uam-Torooee — Bhindee, 

This vegetable, so common in all parts of India, grows to about 
two or three feet high, and is familiar to most persons from the large, 
handsome yellow flower it bears. The ftreot hornlike pods, when cook- 
ed for the table, are of an agreeable flavour, and may be used for 
thickening soups and gravies. The mucilage contained in the pods may, 
however, be in a great measure removed by cutting them into small 
pieces, and frying them, instead of boiling them only, as is more com- 
monly done» 

They are valuable, moreover, for affording a dish at the close of the 
rains, a season when frequently Potatoes and other vegetables are 
Scarcely to be had. 
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The seed should be sown at the beginning of the rains, and the 
plants put out at two feet apart. Any ordinary garden>soil suits them. 

I have not met with this grown in hill gardens, except by hillmen 
in the moist warm valleys. 


POLYGONACEiE. 

Rheum. 

KHUBARB. 

A vegetable extensively cultivated in Europe, for the delicious 
tarts and preserves made of its large thick leaf-stalks. 

I have succeeded in raising plants from seed sown in November, 
the leaf-stems of which attained before the hot season to the length 
of four inches, and the thickness of a maiVs little finger. The seed 
was sown in a gumlah, and the young plants put out into large pots 
full of soil well enriched with old cow manure and wood-ashes ; one in 
each pot. They perished at the commencement of the hot season. 

There seems, indeed, little probability that Rhubarb raised from 
seed can ever be cultivated successfully in the plains of India, for 
seedlings take two years before they become fit to be cut for table 
use — an age they could never attain to here, as the plants will not 
live through the hot season. 

But as Ruhbarb is cultivated in the Nilgherries, it is not impro- 
bable that were plants of one or two years’ age brought down thence 
in October, and planted out, two feet apart, in well-manured ground in 
a shady situation, and abundantly watered, they would yield a supply 
of cuttings for the table in February. This might easily be tried, and 
if found successful would well repay the trouble and expense. 

When in full vigour of growth, Rhubarb delights in very rich 
manure, and requires the most shady situation that can be given it. 

It can be grown to much perfection on the hills. Sow the seed 
from March to May, and plant out in good rich soil as soon as the 
seedlings have made the first four leaves. They will require no fur- 
ther attention beyond regular watering during the dry months, and 
proper drainage during the rains. 

Rumez montanus. 

FRENCH SORREL. 

This plant has large succulent leaves of the size of those of a 
Cos-lettuce, and less acid than those of the common Sorrel, which in 
a^ppearanoe it in nowise resembles. It is an excellent ingradient to 
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use abundantly in soups, and serves to impart a peculiarly 6ne flavour 
to omelettes. 

Dr. Fabre Tonnerre told me he had it in his garden at Calcutta 
thriving well, and available for use all the year through. Even in 
Europe it requires a shady situation, more especially therefore will it 
do so in this country. It requires, no doubt, a rich soil and abundant 
watering, as the quicker and more luxuriant its growth the milder and 
more agreeable its flavour. It is easily raised from seed ; but the 
more ordinary mode of propagation is by division of the roots. 

I have not met with this on the hills. 


amarantace^:. 

Amaranthus oleraceus. 

Sag, 

This and its varieties are extensively c\iltivated by tho natives all 
over India : the plants arc fit for use during the rains : the part eaten 
is the soft succulent stem, which is sliced into small pieces, and dressed 
in the manner of French Beans. To my taste a most insipid vege- 
table, hardly acceptable even when nothing else in tho way of green 
vegetable is to be had. 

Dr. Roxburgh says there are “several varieties cultivated as 
pot-herbs, of which the following are remarkable : — 

“ a. Viridis. — The common green sort. Most cultivated, 

“ /5. Ruber. — A beautiful variety, with a clear bright-red stem, 
branches, petioles, nerves, and veins, and the leaves themselves rather 
rust -coloured. 

“ \. Albus. —All the parts that arc red in 0 are hero of a clear, 
shining, white colour. Much cultivated in Bengal. 

“ k Giganteus. — Five to eight feet high, with a stem as thick as 
a man^s wrist. The tender succulent tops of the stems and branches 
are sometimes served up on our tables as a substitute for Asparagus.’’ 

Amaranthus Gangeticus. 

Ldl Sdg, 

The same remarks apply to this as to the last. Dr. Roxburgh 
says 

“Varieties of this species, many tolerably permanent, differing 
chiefly in colour from green with the slightest tinge of red, to rufous, 
liver-coloured,, and bright red. They are more generally used among 
the natives of Bengal than any other species or variety.” 
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CHENOPODIACE^. 

Spinacea oleracea. 

SPINACH. 

PdlaL 

There are two varieties of Spinach : the prickly-seeded with tri- 
angular leaves, and the smooth-seeded with round leaves. In Europe, 
these are sown at two distinct seasons, but in this country the same 
season is suited to each. 

The seed should bo sown in October, when the rains are over, 
broadcast, or in drills, which is the better plan. The distance be- 
tween each drill should be a foot, and between each plant in the drills 
four inches. Spinach loves a rich soil and a shady situation well 
wintered. The young plants, if not protected by a net or some other 
means, are very liable to be devoured by sparrows. On the hills 
sow from March to October. 

Beta vulgaris. 

BEET. 

Chuhandar. 

This vegetable appears to be far more generally cultivated in India 
than it is in England, AVhen sliced and dressed with vinegar, it 
affords during the cold season an immediate and most delicious pickle. 
Care should be taken that the root be in no way damaged or cut open 
before it is boiled, or the colouring matter will be discharged, and it 
will in consequence lose much of its handsome appearance. 

There are several varieties of the vegetable, but they vary more 
perhaps in form and in colour than they do in flavour ; for the table 
that of the deepest blood-colour is generally held in highest estima- 
tion, as it is undoubtedly the handsomest. 

The end of September is a suitable time to commence sowing ; pre- 
vious to w'hich the soil should bo tolerably manured, dug deeply, and 
well broken up, and rendered as loose as possible. 

The seed may bo sown broadcast ; but a far better plan is to draw 
drills over the prepared plot of ground at the distance of a foot apart; 
and then another set of drills, also a foot apart, crossing the first 
ones at right angles. Where these drills cross each other, drop in 
two or three seeds. In the places where more than one of the two 
or three seeds sown come up, all but the one should be either pulled 
up and thrown away, or taken up carefully and planted where they 
are wanting. The seed usually germinates in three days. 
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The young seedlings being much of tho colour of the soil in which 
they grow, are hardly visible at first The ground therefore should 
be narrowly examined before it be concluded, as it often prematurely 
is, that the sowing has failed. 

Sparrows are excessively fond of the young plants : where, there- 
fore, these birds are numerous, it is indispensable that a net should bo 
spread over the ground at the time the seed is sown, and left there 
till the plants have attained a considerable size, otherwise not a 
vestige of them will be left 

It is not an unusual 2)laii to make sowings of Beet in gumlahs ; 
and when the plants are about six inches high, to put them out in a 
piece of ground prepared for them. I'hc advantage of this method 
is that it admits of the sowing being made earlier, and so of course 
secures an earlier crop. 

A second sowing, about a month or six weeks later, may be made 
for a succession. Abundant irrigation is very beneficial to this 
vegetable, especially frcqilent watering with liquid manure, to which 
the addition of a little salt has been recommended. Krequent loosen- 
ing of the soil is also highly advantageous, and more particularly so 
is the removing of tho earth from the upper portion of tlto roots, and 
taking away all small fibres that form u])on them. 

Beet-root is often produced of an enormous size, but the best for 
culinary use is that which has attained to little more than the thick- 
ness of a man^s wrist. When grown to a much larger size it is apt to 
become woody, and disfigured with whitish eonceiitrical rings. 

On the hills begin sowing in March. Succession sowings can be 
made up to September, if necessary. They must bo frequently 
watered during the dry months. A rich soil is indispensable. 


BASELLACE/E. 

Basella cordifoUa and B. alba. 

MALABAR NIGHTSHADE, 

Poee, 

. A climbing plant, with very succulent stems and leaves, used as a 
pot-herb much in the way of Spinach : cultivated by natives against 
their dwellings in all parts of India, but hardly recognised as a garden 
vegetable by Europeans. Propagated by seed during tho rains. 

Not met with on the hills. 
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FABACEiE. 

Pisum sativum. 

PEAS. 

Mutter. 

There is no vegetable of which the seedsman^s list contains so many 
varieties as of the Pea, and every year new varieties are added. 
Between several, however, scarcely any difference exists but in name ; 
and a selection of three, or at the most four, will be all that can by 
any possibility be needed in an Indian garden. 

1. Early Peas, such as Daniel O’Rourke, Early Emperor, Nimble 
Tailor, &c., grow only to two or three feet high, need no sticks, and 
produce their crops in about six weeks after sowing. Their earliness 
of bearing is their chief, if not their only recommendation ; for their 
produce is small, poor, and very deficient in flavour, as well as scanty 
in quantity. 

There is also an acclimated Pea called Grey Pea, cliota mutter^ much 
cultivated in Bengal, and met with abundantly in the Calcutta markets 
at a very early period : in my opinion, however, unworthy of cultivation 
in the garden, being exceedingly small, and all but flavourless. 

2. AYhat are called Summer-Peas grow to a greater height, are 
longer in growing, not bearing till about three months after the time 
of sow ing, and supjjly a long succession of gatherings for the table. 
These comprise the different kinds of plump Marrowfats, Prussian 
Blue, Bedman’s Imperial, aiid others. For size and excellence of 
flavour of its Pea, no kind surpasses Bedman’s Imperial. It is not of 
very high growth, and yields abundantly, and in long succession. 

Equally excellent also is the Pea, annually imported from America 
by the Agri-Horticultural Society, called the Peruvian — a large, full 
Marrowfat, with black eye, as is likewise the Eugenie, an early wrink- 
led variety. The Sugar-Pea, remarkable for its great flat eatable pods, 
though occasionally grown about Calcutta, is not much to be com- 
mended. 

3. The late wrinkled Peas, of which there are several varieties, do 
not appear to me well adapted for cultivation in this country : first, 
because the seed docs not keep so well as that of the Summer varie- 
ties, and as often as not proves unsound when sown ; and, secondly, 
because for the most part they grow to a great height, take a long 
timp to complete their growth, and are almost sure to be prostrated 
by a high wind, either before they come into bearing or when laden 
with their crop. 
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Except in a soil that has been exhausted by over-cropping the Pea 
seems to be abundantly productive without the aid of much manuring. 
The earth should be well dug over towards the end of the rains to ^ 
in a state of preparation for the sowing, which, however, must not take 
place till the rains are completely over. 

Dr. Liebig states that “ the Pea thrives best if the seed is put two 
or three inches deep in the soil. The roots of the Peu-plaiit do not 
spread sideways, but go deep into the earth ; hence Peas require a 
deep soil tilled down to the lower layers, and a loose subsoil. Fresh 
manure has scarcely tiny influence upon the growth of Peas.” * 

Before sowing the ground should be again dug over and broken up 
flue, and drills made, running north and south, about two inches deep 
and about thirty inches apart. In Kurope, where it is recommended 
that Peas should have as much light and air as possible, the rows are 
made as nxuch as four or five feet apart ; but I have found in this 
country thirty inches ample, and tliat the plants thrive better for the 
certain amount of shade they allbrd one another from their closeness. 
I also consider that they do better in a spot where they are partially 
shaded than where they are exposed during the whole of the day to 
the full power of the sun. 

It is bettor to make a trial-sowing a w^eek or so previous, in order 
to determine how thickly the seeds should be sown, as well as to 
check dishonesty on the part of the malec, who has sometimes a trick 
of purloining the seeds from the ground after they are sown, and then 
maintaining that they were too old and bad to germinate. 

If in the trial-sowing only a small proportion be found to germi- 
nate, it is perhaps the best plan to sow the whole batch in a very 
light sandy soil in gumlahs, and then transfer to the drills those that 
prove sound as soon as they have sprouted. This plan it will bo found 
advisable to resort to, more particularly with the wrinkled Marrowfats, 
which from their softness and apparent itnmaturity often come to this 
country in a less sound state than other kinds. 

If the seed, however, prove satisfactory, and nearly all good, it may 
be sown in the drills in a single line a little less than an inch apart. 
To BOW more thickly would not only be to waste the seed, but to have 
two or three crowded and emaciated plants in the place of each stout 
and vigorous one. The earth should be damp, as indeed it will be if the 
sowing is made immediately after the rains ; for later sowing it should 
be watered twelve hours previously, to render it sufficiently moist. 
The Peas, if sound, will sprout in three or four days ; but if, on examin- 
ing the sowing about the fourth day, by gently removing the earth from 


' Natural Laws of Husbandry,* p. 164. 
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the surface, they be found in a foul, dirty condition \ 7 ith the moist 
earth cliuging around them, it may be decided that they are decayed, 
and preparation should be immediately made for a fresh sowing. 

When the plants are about half a foot high they should be earthed 
up : it is then also the best time to stick them before they begin 
to fall about. The mode of sticking I adopt is to make the sticks of 
every two rows lean together so as to cross each other at about eight 
inches from their tops, and to tie them where they cross. 

The plants, when they come into bearing, should be copiously 
watered, in order to keep the Pea tender, and to prevent it from ripen* 
ing too soon. 

To gather the pods when ready, the mS.lec should be furnished with 
a pair of scissors for cutting them off, and not be allowed to wrench 
them, as is usually done, from the stems, often causing thereby great 
damage to the plants. 

Sowing for succession should bo made at intervals of about a month, 
but in Bengal not later than the middle of December. 

There is perhaps no vegetable that deteriorates less from sowing 
seed saved in the country, year after year, than the Pea. Any one, 
therefore, who has once received a good supply of seed, particularly in 
the Upper Provinces, whither the expense of carriage of imported seed 
is very great, need require no fresh supply from Europe for many years, 
if he ever does at all. The seeds saved, however, must bo the best 
produce the plants yield, and not the mere refuse, left after numerous 
gatherings for the table. An especial crop should be grown for the^ 
sole purpose of saving seed from. 

The seed, when well dried, should be stored in bottles and carefully 
corked, as there is a small species of beetle which preys upon them, 
and which would otherwise enter and destroy the whole stock. 

On the hills begin sowing early in March in a sheltered situation at 
first. Succession sowings can be made up to September every 15 days. 
A little saltpetre added to the soil previous to sowing will give remark- 
able results. 


Oanayalia gladiata. 

Muhhun Seem, 

A native vegetable : the pod is large, flat, sword-shaped, fully nine 
inches long, and more than an inch and a quarter wide ; though rather 
coarse-looking, when sliced and boiled is exceedingly tender, and, as I 
think, about the nicest of all the native vegetables, little if any- 
thing inferior to French Beans, and thoroughly deserving of cultiva- 
tion in the garden. 
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The plant is a perennial, and a most extensive climber, ascending 
to the summit of the loftiest trees, and bearing year after year, from 
the middle of the rains, throughout the cold season, an abundant 
crop aloft in the branches. Sow the seed in June, 

Dr. Roxburgh describes three varieties thus : — 

“ a. Erythrosperma ; flowers and seeds red. 

“ /3. Erythrosperma : flowers white and seeds red. 

“ X. Leucosperma : flowers and largo seeds white. Pods about two 
feet long, often twenty seeded. This variety is considered the most 
wholesome of them all, and is extensively used at the tables of 
Europeans, as well as by the natives of Sylhet, where it is in- 
digenous.” 

I have not met with this on the hills. 

Mucuna nivea. 

Khamach, 

A very excellent native vegetable, but little known, I believe, to 
Europeans. 

Roxburgh *says : “ By removing the exterior velvety skin of the 
large fleshy tender pods, they are when dressed a most excellent vege- 
table for the table, and the full-grown Beans are scarcely inferior to 
the large Garden Beans of Europe.” To me the Beans seem to 
partake rather of the agreeable flavour of the Lima Beau, and afford 
a very nice dish during the latter end of the rainy season. 

The seeds should be sown in July, and the plants, being supplied 
with some kind of support to climb upon, demand no further care in 
their cultivation. 

Not cultivated in hill gardens. 

Dolichos Sinensis. 

ASPARAGUS BEAN, 

Burhitee — Loheea. 

A runner Bean, native of India, and common in all parts of the 
country. In appearance the pods differ little from those of ordinary 
Kidney Beans, but are very indifferent as to flavour, and have little 
to recommend them, except that they are produced during the rains, 
when Beans of other kinds are unattainable. The seeds should be 
sown in July. 

On the hills sow in May. 
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Lablab vulgare. 

A native vegetable : the pod is a broad, flat kind of French Bean, 
and is dressed and cooked in the manner French Beans. 

Four eatable varieties, met Tvith for sale in the bazars during the 
cold season, are thus described bj Dr. Roxburgh : — 

“ a. Albiflorum ; Shwet-seem : flowers white, smallish ; cultivated 
in gardens, and supported by poles, often forming arbours about the 
doors .of the poor natives. The tender pods oaten like French Beans ; 
the seeds never. The plant has no disagreeable smell. 

'‘/5. Rubiflonim: Jeea-seem : flowers red; cultivated like the last, 
and much esteemed by the natives. 

“y. Purpurescens : Goordal-seem : flowers large, purplish. A 
large variety; cultivated like the last. Legumes broader, with the 
seeds more remote than any of the other varieties. 

“5. Purpureum : Rukto^seem : stem and the large flowers purple. 
Pods deep purple.” 

1 have not seen this vegetable cultivated in hill gardens. 


Lablab oiiltratum. 

A native vegetable of the same character as the last, of which the 
following description is given by Dr. Roxburgh : — 

All the varieties of this species are cultivated during the cold 
season in the gardens and about the doors of the natives, forming 
not only cool shady arbours, but furnishing them with an excellent 
pulse for their curries, Ac., in their tender pods. In short, these 
and their varieties of L. vulgare may be called the Kidney Beans of 
the Asiatic. 

“ a. Rectum : Panchrseem : pods straight ; seeds reddish ; flowers 
white, large. 

Flacatum minus : Bdghonuko^eem: pods falcate, size of the 
little finger ; flowers white, largish. 

*^y. Falcatum majus : Dood-pituli^eem : pods falcate, much longer 
than in ; flowers purple. 

Gladiatum, flore albo : Sadafamai-puli^em : pods gladiate- 
clavate, length of the little finger ; flowers white. 

“e, Gladiatum, flore purpureo : Pitnlifamat-puli-^eefn : pods aa 
in y ; flowers reddish purple. 

^^0. Macrocarpum : Gychi-seem: the largest of all; pdds siE to 
eight inches long ; seeds black, with a white eye ; flowers red/’ 

Not cultivated in the hills. Sow in June on the plains. 
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Psophocarpus tetragonolobiis. 

60A-BEAN — GHEVAUX-DE-FRISB BEAN. 

Chdri-koni-Sem. 

A native vegetable : bears a curious four-sided pod, six or eight 
inches long and half an inch wide, with a leafy kind of fringe running 
along the length of its four corners. The pod is cooked whole, in the 
manner of French Beans, to which it is far inferior in flavour. 

Though as a vegetable of little value, the plant is well worth 
a place in the garden, being ornamental for the largo blue flowers it 
bears in the cold season, as well as for the effect of its curious pods 
hanging upon it. The seed is sown in the rains. 

Not met with in the hills. 


Faba vulgaris. 

BROAD BEAN. 
iSVem. 

Of this vegetable, which possesses in India little of that 
peculiar flavour for which it is esteemed in Europe, there are 
two principal varieties ; the, Long Pod and tho Broad Windsor. The 
latter takes a longer time to mature, is of higher flavour, and for that 
reason better suited for this country. 

Sowings should bo made about the middle of October. The seed 
should first be immersed in a basin of water as hot as the hand can 
bear, and bo allowed to steep twelve hours or more. Unless this mode 
of softening their rinds be adopted they will remain a long time in the 
ground before germinating, or if the ground bo dry, will fail of germi- 
nating altogether. 

Tke seeds are to be put in tho ground two inches deep, in rows of 
double drills four inobes apart, with a space of two feet between each 
row of double drills. When the plants come into full blossom, about 
an inch should be nipped off from the top of each. This will prevent 
the formation of more blossoms, and cause those already opened to form 
pods. 

A good plan, and one that saves trouble in the end, is to place the 
seeds, after they have been steeped, in a gumlali of moist earth, and 
when they sprout sow them in the ground where they are to remain. 
It will then be certain that none but sound seeds are sown, and there 
will be no risk of great gaps ooourrix^ in the drills, and of much ground 
being thus wasted. 
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Or a bettor plan still, perhaps, is this : — Sow the steeped seed in 
large seed-pans filled with soil of a loose texture, about an inoh apart. 
When the young plants are about two inches high, and have become 
seasoned by exposure to the sun for a day or two, transfer them to their 
places in the open grounds. Close the earth up rather high about the 
stems. Abercrombie says the fruiting is accelerated nearly a week by 
transplanting. In Bengal 1 have found the Broad Bean very shy of 
fruiting 3 possibly transplanting may conduce to render it more prolific. 

On the hills sow in March. 

Phaseolus Mutiflonis. 

SCARLET RUNNER. 

This is an extensive climber, and bears very large seeds, when ripe 
of a mottled dark-purple character. It is a perennial, and is said to be 
a native of India ; but it will not survive through the hot months, and 
therefore must be raised from seed each season afresh. With the culti- 
vation of it as a vegetable I have never had much success, the produce 
always proving very scanty and unsatisfactory. 

The seeds sliould be sown in October, when the rains are over, in a 
row, at a distance of three inches apart. I have sown the seeds earlier, 
and had plants in blossom in the rains. Their old familiar scarlet 
flowers looked very pretty 3 but they dropped off without setting a single 
pod. The plants, when about three inches high, should have sticks 
put in the ground for their support. 

On the hills sow in March. They do well here. 

Phaseolus Vulgaris. 

FRENCH OR KIDNEY BEANS. 

1. Runners. — Runner French Beans I have found to be far less 
prolific in this country than the Dw^arf kinds 3 and as they in no way 
compensate by their flavour for their scanty produce, it is perhaps de- 
sirable to make the principal sowings consist of the Dwarf kind. 

The Dutch, bearing small ivory-like seeds, next to the Dwarf kinds, 
has proved with me the most productive. The plant is of slender habit, 
does not grow high, and bears long, narrow, very delicate pods. 

The seed should be sown iu October, in a row, about three inches 
apart. 1 have had the plants in blossom in the rains, but found them 
utterly unproductive at that season. 

' 2. Dwarfs. — Of the Dwarf kinds of French Beans, as those a^e 

called which require no sticks for their support, there are a great many 
named varieties. The principal or only difference, however^ l^tween 
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them seems to consist in the form and colour of the ripened seeds. In 
flavour, at least as regards those cultivated in this country, the several 
varieties are as much alike as possible. 

The first sowing may be made about the beginning of October in a 
^ood soil. The seeds should be put in two inches apart, about an inch 
deep, in rows, two feet between each row. 

The seed, if sound, will germinate in three or four days ; and the 
plants will come into full bearing in about six weeks from the time of 
sowing. As the crops are of short continuance, sowings should be made 
in succession at intervals of about ten days to keep up a constant 
supply. 

I have not found Dwarf French Beans thrive well except in 
a situation considerably shaded. Where much exposed to the 
sun the plants not only make slow growth, but are apt to have their 
leaves preyed upon and much injured by insects ; they then become 
entirely unproductive. 

On the hills, sow from March to June. The same cultivation will 
apply as for the plains. 


Phaseolus lunatus. 

LIMA KEAN. 

The seeds of this Bean are annually imported from America by the 
Agri-Horticultural Society, and distributed to membei-s in their usual 
jiacket of vegetable seeds. The plant, notwithstanding, is a native of 
India. 

The Lima Bean, Miss Leslie says, is in America held in highest esti- 
mation of all. In this country, however, it is not by any means as 
well known and appreciated as it deserves to be. Besides being a most 
delicious vegetable, it possesses also tho merit of coming into season 
just when most others are gone off. The pods are rather coarse-looking, 
and ore not eaten ; but the large, flat, ivorydike Beans are shelled, laid 
in a pan of cold water, and boiled about two hours, or till they are 
quite soft. They then are exceedingly agreeable, having a mealy roast- 
chestnut-like flavour. 

The seeds should be sown in October, when the rains are over, about 
four inches apart in rows. The plants are of extensive growth, and 
require strong sticks for their support. A moderately shaded situation 
suits them best. 

On the hills, sow firom March to June. This Beau grows remarkably 
well on the hills. 

p., a 
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SOLANACE^. 

Capsicum. 

O. frutescens— Goat Pepper. 

O. baccatum — Bird Pepper. 

C. annuum — Chilli. 

C. grossum — Bell Pepper. 

C. fastigiatum — Cayenne Pepper. 

Mmch, 

There are two principal kinds of Capsicum ; the larger, with fruits 
of the length of a man*s forefinger, usually termed for distinction Cap- 
sicums ] and the smaller, with fruits about an inch and a half long, or 
less, usually called Chillis. The seeds of the latter when ground form 
Avhat is ordinarily called Cayenne Pepper. 

There are a great many varieties of Capsicum grown in India, some 
of which are very ornamental when grouped together, and bearing 
their crops of pods of dilferent shapes and colours — some orange, some 
bright red, some pale amber, and some purple-black. One in particu- 
lar bears a remarkably beautiful fruit, fully of the size of a large 
lemon, perfectly smooth, and of a fine amber-like appearance. 

Seeds may be easily procured from England, where the seedsmen’s 
lists contain as many as from ten to fifteen kinds ; and among them 
one, called the Sweet Spanish,” mild enough to bo used in salads. 

For culinary purposes, however, only two are required in the garden : 
the common country kind, LaUmirichy and the very small sort called 
Bird's-eye, Dhan-mirich, The latter is of a most fiery, pungent nature, 
and is used principally for making Chilli-vinegar. 

The seed may be sown at any time of the year. The plants bear 
fruit at all seasons ; they do well in any common garden soil, and 
thrive best in a shady spot 

Sow the seed from March to June on the hills. 

Solaniun tuberosum. 

POTATO. ■ 

AIoo, 

Th0 varieties of Potato cultivated in Europe are very numerous. 
Jn this country there do not appear to be more than four or five varie- 
ties ordinarily met with, and those not of very high character, the 
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best being the red, but rather rare, kind called the Red Californian, 
The introduction, in recent years, of some of the finer varieties from Europe 
has added to the supply usually obtainable in this country ; but these 
are mostly cultivated on the hills. In Europe they are generally ready 
for taking up by the end of August ; and if sent out about that time 
overland to this country, they would arrive just at the proper season for 
putting ill the ground. 

In this country, however, where Potatoes may most commonly be 
obtained from the bazar, it is doubtful whether it be worth while to 
cultivate them in the garden, wieiice the produce can be so easily 
stolen without detection. 

The time for planting Potatoes is towards the end of October. 
It is the general practice in this country to put them in the ground 
whole. Drills are made two feet apart, and three or four inches deep, 
into which the tubers are dropped at the distance of a foot apart. The 
drills are then covered In with earth. Wlien the plants are about 
eight inches high, they should be earthed up, and water given 
occasionally, as the ground becomes dry. It is of benefit to the plants 
to pluck off the flower-buds before they open. 

A good, rich, loose soil suits the Potato ; wood ashes will be found 
extremely beneficial, but not one that has been dressed with fresh 
manure. It is important that the crop should not be grown two 
successive seasons in the same spot. There is no plant- that rejoices 
more in entirely fresh ground than the Potato. 

When the plants come into blossom, they are considered to have 
completed the number of tubers they will produce. The Potatoes 
should not be dug up till the leaves and stems of the plants have 
quite dried up and perished ; for it is not until then that they are 
thoroughly' ripe. Water should be withholden a fortnight or more 
previous to the taking up of the tubers. The attending to , the 
thorough ripening of the Potato not only renders it better for the 
table, but also makes it keep better when laid in store. 

The supply of Potatoes at Calcutta and its vicinity is kept up 
throughout the year by means of crops raised in the plains and on 
the hills at two distinct seasons. Those sown in the middle of October 
in the plains ore dug up in February, and continue in use till August 
or September, at which time supplies are obtained of those that have 
been grown in the hills, where they were planted in perhaps March 
pr April. 

Ill the North-West Provinces the supply of Potatoes grown in the 
plains was principally from Futtehpore, where large quantities were 
annually produced. These failed a^ut J uly ; and firom that time for 
nearly three months, till supplies come down from the hills no 
Potatoes were to be had^ 
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, For the principal crop on the hills, plant about the last week in 
March and the middle of April. The cultivation is the same as that 
on the plains. 

Solanum Melongena. 

BRINJAL— EGG-PLANT — AUBERGINE. 

Begoon, 

One of the most common of the native vegetables of this country 
cultivated in all parts of India. There are two varieties, one with the 
fruits of the size of a largo Orange, and in form like an egg ; and the 
other with fruits more of the form of a Cucumber. The fruits of 
both kinds are of a fine, polished, deep-purple colour, sometimes mottled. 

I was informed by the late General F. Jenkins that at Patna there 
are as many as five varieties of this vegetable, thus named and 
distinguished : — 

1. Mdnih : three to five to the seer ; globular, black. 

2. Gorhhanta : smaller. 

3. Bara Mdsiya : cylindrical, black. 

4. Valayeii : oblong, almost cylindrical, white. 

5. Bhdtin : many prickles ; fruit cylindrical. 

The seeds are sown at the beginning of the rains, and the plants 
are put out at the distance of a foot and a half apart ; though, like all 
other vegetables, benefited by a rich soil, the Brinjal succeeds ordi- 
narily as well as could be desired in common garden earth. 

The vegetable comes into season in August, and remains in season 
from that time to the end of the cold weather. It is valuable for the 
table during the first two or three mouths, when few vegetables of 
any kind are attainable. 

Largely cultivated by hillmen in the w^arm, moist valleys. The seed 
is sown in April and May, and the vegetable is in season from July 
to September. 


Lycopersicum Esculentum. 

TOMATO — LOVE-APPLE. 

Bildetee Begoon, 

In the catalogues of the English seedsmen, there are given several 
varieties of this vegetable. In one 1 found as many as twenty set dowm 
But except as a matter of curiosity, or merely for ornament, no more 
tbo& one or two kinds can possibly be required. The &uit of old 
ki&d, commonly cultivated, was apt to become ^disfigured by riba and 
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creases, so much so indeed as not unfrequently to split off into 
portions. The “ New Scarlet Pear-shaped ” is said to be free from thial 
defect, and a very handsome fruit “ Trophy ” is the largest But 
the moat recent, Hathaway’s Excelsior,” is thus described by a writer 
in the ‘Journal of Horticulture’ : 

“This is a strong grower and very prolific. The fruit is larger, 
heavy, and handsome, being nearly as round as a cricket-ball, not 
a rib upon it, and ripening well up to the stem. The skin is thin, 
smooth, and shining, and the flesh moderately firm. It is a most 
e]i[cellent sort for slicing up in Tomato Salads, and is one of the best 
Tomatos for general cultivation. The Hoyal Horticultural Society 
have had it on trial at Chiswick, and awarded it a first-class certificate.” 

The “ Cherry ” and the “ Red Currant ” are small-fruited kinds pretty 
for decorative purposes. There is also the “ Golden Drop, ” of the size 
and shape of an Orleans Plum, of a bright golden colour; but in no 
way different in flavour from the ordinary kinds. 

The seeds should bo sown in October in seed-pans ; and the young 
plants may be put out at the distance of three feet apart almost any- 
where in the garden, as it docs not require high culture. It is usual 
in Europe to keep pinching off the tops of the stems, just above 
where they have opened their flowers ; but such trouble is hardly 
needed in this country. It is well that the plants should be grown in 
a different piece of ground each year in succession. 

There is a small kind about the size of a Plum very common, raised 
from country seed. This is sown about the beginning of the rains, 
and yields its produce in October. 

• On the hills the seeds should be sown in pans, with bottom heat, 
in March ; in April, they may be sown without bottom heat. The 
seedlings should be put out in good soil, when the sixth leaf has formed* 


CONVOLVULACEAi;. 

Batatas ediilis. 

SWEET POTATp. 

Shuhker-kanct. 

One of the native vegetables of this country, and in common oulti*' 
vation in all parts of India. The plant is of a very extensively 
trailing habit, and produces large handsome pink flowers with purple 
eye ; the tubers it bears are of a long, cylindrical form, about an 
inch or more in diameter, and have a Potato-like mealy consistency, 
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with a sweetish taste. There are two varieties, the one with red, and 
the other with white tubers. The red tubers are accounted the best. 
When Potatoes are not procurable, they serve as a useful substitute, 
though their sweetness is far from agreeable to most persons. 

The tubers may be planted out in June, about a foot and a half 
apart, in rows, and the crops will be ready for use in the cold season ; 
but it is a vegetable rarely cultivated in gardens, being more suited for 
a field crop. 

On the hills it is not cultivated in gardens, but the hillman plant 
the tubers in April aud May in the warm, moist valleys. 


LABIATiE. 

Mentha viridis. 

MINT — SPEARMINT. 

Podeena, 

The Mint of this country appears to be a different variety, if not 
a different species, from the well-known herb of that name of the 
English gardens. The Indian Mint has a roundish crimped leaf, not 
longer than broad \ very deficient in flavour, especially when cooked. 
The true English Spearmint has leaves comparatively smooth, and, 
as its name denotes, lance-shaped, more than twice as long as broad. 
The herb loses in course of time the full strength of scent and flavouf 
which it possesses when grown in the hills, and becomes no better for 
culinary use than the common Indian kind. 

The plant is most easily propagated by division of the roots. Every 
sprig nearly will strike, if planted in a damp, shady situation. 

On the hills, sow the seed in April. 

Mentha piperita. 
riBPPSBHlKT. 

Peppermint in habit and a^lpearance much resembles common Mint. 
It thrives well in this country, delighting in a good soil and a shady 
situation. It is easily propagated in the cold season by setting out 
ip the ground sprigs, pulled off from the plants, with a small portion 
of root attached to them, and keeping' them well watered and shaded 
til) thoroughly established. 

Qn the hUla, sow the seed iu April 
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Meriaudra Behgalensis. 

BENGAL SAGE. 

This herb is in general use in Lower Bengal for culinary purposes 
under the name of Sage, for Avhich, however, it is rather an indifferent 
substitute. It has much larger leaves, but its appearance is sufficient- 
ly similar to lead a casual observer to mistake it for the true Sago of 
the English gardens. It is easily propagated by division of the roots. 

Salvia officinalis. 

SAGE. 

The true Sage of European gardens is in the climate of India a 
very delicate plant, and can bo kept alive through the hot and rain 
seasons only with great care. Dr. Voigt states that the Sage plant 
was introduced into the Calcutta Botanical Gardens in 1809, and that 
during the five subsequent years it never flowered. 

It is easily raised from seed in the cold season. The sowing had 
better not be made before November, or the young seedlings will be 
nearly sure to damp off and perish. The sowing, moreover, is best 
made in the open ground in a well-manured soil, protected from sun 
and rain by a matting supported on a bamboo frame. When the 
plants have four or six leaves, they may be thinned out to four inches 
apart and the matting removed. By the end of February, they must 
be transferred to some spot sheltered from the full power of the sun, 
and protected likewise from heavy rain, or they will be sure to die. 

There is, however, so much difficulty in keeping them through the 
hot and rain seasons, that the best plan perhaps is to raise a large 
number of plants in the cold season, and when they are in full vigour, 
just upon the approach of the hot season, to pull them up and pluck 
off the leaves, and having carefully dried them, store them away in 
well-corked bottles for future use. 

On the hills, sow in March and April. 

Origranum vulgare. 

MARJORAM. 

Marjoram is a herb of very little value, I believe, for use in the 
kitchen. It grows well in the open ground all the year through, 
and requires little or no attention bestowed upon its cultivation. It 
is best, however, to renew it annually ip October, which may be easily 
done either from seed or by dividing and putting out in fresh ground 
the roots of the old plants. 

On the hills, sow in March and April. 
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Shymud Serpyllum. 

THYME. 

Dr. Voigfc states that this herb continued in existence in the 
Calcutta Botanical Gardens for a period of more than twenty years 
without blossoming. I have, however, experienced the greatest 
difficulty in keeping it alive even through a single hot and raiu 
season,' and have come to the conclusion that the best method of 
obtaining a supply of it for domestic purposes is to treat it in the 
same manner as recommended for Sage, that is : Sow the seed of it 
annually in October, and on the approach of the following hot season, 
gather all the leaves from the young plants, dry them well, but not in 
the sun, and then keep them in well-corked bottles for use when 
required. 

On the hills, sow in March and April. 

ASTERAOEiE. 

Helianthus tuberosus. 

JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE. 

This delicious vegetable is cultivated successfully in most parts of 
India. The tuberous roots are the parts used for the table, and are in 
season in November. The ordinary soil of the garden generally suits 
it without the addition of much manure. The tubers are put into the 
ground in May, in rows about a foot and a half apart, and with the 
same distance between each plant, and three inches de^. The plants 
grow to three or four feet high, and produce their Sunflower-like 
blossoms in abundance ; these possibly it would be of considerable 
advantage to remove before opening. The tubers are fit for use by 
November. 

When the tubers are taken up, they should be stored away in large 
flower-pots, well covered in with earth, or they will be liable to shrink 
and shrivel from exposure to the air. 

I have not met with this vegetable commonly cultivated on the hills. 
But tubers put down in April will grow vigorously and yield a plen- 
tiful crop in August. 

Oynara Scolymus. 

ARTICHOKE. 

' Sathichuk, 

This vegetable is, I believe, better known and more generally'^ 
cultivated in India than it is in England. Probably it is from tbe« 
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very laige space the plants take up that they are so seldom seen in 
ordinary English gardens. 

Any time from the end of July to the beginning of September 
is suitable for sowing the seed, which usually germinates iu about 
ten or twelve days after being sown. The sowing should be made in 
gumlahs under shelter from the rain, but exposed as much as pos- 
sible to the light, otherwise the young seedlings arc very apt to 
damp off. 

The plants bear a long tap-root, which is liable to become broken 
if allowed to grow large before being transplanted. Tliey are best 
planted out when about a hand high at a distance of three feet apart 
at least. Like all other vegetables, they thrive best in a rich soil, I 
have heard elephant's dung recommended as a manure, and have 
known instances where it has been liberally applied, but as far aa 
I could learn, with no marked advantage. Sea-weed is the manure 
which, when obtainable, is said to suit them best, and in default 
of that any manure in which salt is an ingredient. Saltpetre is a very 
good manure. The plants require to be grown in open unshaded 
ground, which it is desirable should be changed each season. They 
come into bearing towards tho end of February. Some few will sur- 
vive through tho hot and rain seasons, at the close of which they 
should be dressed with a liberal supply of manure. These will be 
productive considerably earlier than those raised fresh from seed. 
Plants, however, raised fresh from seed produce far superior heads. 

In the Upper Provinces plants raised from American or European 
seed prove abundantly productive of fine large heads during the 
months of March, April, and May. But in the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta, only what is called acclimated seed can be used with any 
prospect of success, as it is very rare indeed that a single head can bo 
obtained from plants raised from imported seed. Nor have I seen any 
advantage in preserving plants, that have proved unproductive the 
season they were raised, until the succeeding one, for I have found 
them continue as barren then as they were at the first.' Continual 
shifting of tho plants, when young, has been recommended in order to 
promote fruitfulness. I have tried this plan, but with uo success. 

Those who have once become possessed of acclimated seed can of 
course secure a succession of it from year to year by reserving a few 
of the earliest-formed heads for ripening. 

Chard. — A name given to the young offsets of the Artichoke whe® 
submitted to the same mode of cultivation as the Cardoon. 

On the hills, the seed should be sown iu March and April. Wl\en 
plants are once established, they last out the winter with a little pro- 
tection, and go on yielding a plentiful crop of very superior heads for 
three or four years. 
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Cynara cardunculus. 

CARBOON. 

Between this vegetable Jind the Artichoke there is scarcely a per- 
ceptible diifereiice, but the mode of cultivation is altogether different. 
It is not much cultivated anywhere, and seems to be hardly known in 
India. 

The seeds are sown at the same time and in the same manner as 
those of the Artichoke. When the young plants are about nine inches 
high, they are put out at a distance of three feet apart in ground that has 
been well enriched with manure. They are then treated much in the 
same way as Celery. When the vegetable has become blanched by 
being earthed up, it is ready for use, and is taken up and stowed like 
Seakale. 

On the hills, same cultivation as for Artichoke. 


Cichorium BSndivia. 

ENDIVE. 

There are two principal varieties of this vegetable, the Batavian, 
or broad-leaved, often used for stews, and the curled, called sometimes 
Capuchin^s Beard, used as a garniture for salads. 

The seed should be sown in the middle of October, broadcast and 
very thinly, in good soil. The young plants should bo thinned out to 
twelve inches apart. They do not bear transplanting well. Those 
prove finest which are allowed to remain unmoved. 

When the plants have completed their growth, they should be 
blanched by being tied up in the form of a cone with bandages of 
Plaintain-leaf fibre. 

On the hills, sow in March and April. 


Leontodon tarazicum. 

• DANDELION. 

A thick-leaved variety of this plant has recently been produced in 
France, and is now elevated to a place among vegetables for the salad.. 
It is cultivated much in the same way as Endive, and the leaves -<ara 
eaten either blanched or green. 
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Tragopogon porxifolius. 

SALSIPy. 

A solitary bundle or so of this vegetable is usually exhibited at the 
Calcutta shows ; but it is not much cultivated in India. In England 
it is in very little request, and to many persons scarcely known. 
The root is the part eaten, and is when ready about three months 
from the time of sowing, of the thickness of a man’s forefinger, and 
nine inches long. 

The seed should be sown when the rains are over, either broadcast 
or in drills eight inches apart. The plants in the drills must be thin- 
ned out to four inches apart, and frequently watered. They require 
a soil that has been previously well dug up, and then lightened with a 
mixture of well-decayed manure and silver-sand or ashes. 

The seeds imported from England are very uncertain of germinat- 
ing. The best plan, therefore, is to allow as many of the plants to 
run to seed as will supply a sufficiency for sowing the following season. 
The vegetable would probably suffer no deterioration by adopting this 
plan, as it is not one of those that have been brought to high condi- 
tion by cultivation. 

The Americans call it the Oyster-plant, from the fixncied resemblance 
of its flavour to that of an oyster. As the mode of dressing it may 
not generally be known, I subjoin the following : — 

Having scraped the Salsify roots and washed them in cold water, 
parboil them, then take them out, cut them into large pieces, and fry 
them in butter. 

“ Salsify is frequently stewed slowdy till quite tender, and then 
served up with melted butter. Or it may be first boiled, then grated, 
and made into cakes to be fried in butter. 

“ Salsify must not be left exposed to the airi or it will turn black- 
ish.*'* 

On the hills, sow the seed in March and April. 

Scorzonera Hispanica. 

SCORZONEBA. 

This vegetable requires the same mode of cultivation as Salsify, to 
which in most respects it is very similar, except that it has broader 
leaves, and that the roots are black and require to be scraped before 
being cooked. In Europe it is not considered fit for the table till the 


* Miss Leslie’s ‘Cookery Book,’ p. 195. 
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second year of its growth. In my garden at Ohinsurah it continued 
in a thriving condition through the hot and rain seasons, and pro^ 
duced its handsome lavender-coloured flowers in September. 

On the hills; sow in March and April, and treat same as Salsify. 

Lactuca sativa. 

LETTUCE. 

Salad, 

There are two kinds of Lettuce, the Cabbage-lettuce and the long 
upright kind called the Cos-lettuce. It is a matter of taste which of 
these two is to be preferred. For sweetness and tenderness the Cos, 
when in perfection, will perhaps be the favourite. This kind affords 
also a very delicious dish when stewed. Of the two kinds, moreover, 
there are several varieties, many of which possibly are excellent, when 
seed is obtained true to its name. -Of the Cos kind I have never seen 
any very favourable specimens in this country, except those I have 
raised of the variety called Carter’s Giant White. There is no vege- 
table of which the cultivator should bo more careful about obtaining 
superior seed than the Lettuce. For the cold season crops country 
seed should bo entirely rejected, and none but that of European pro- 
duce sown. 

A commencement of sowing may be made at the beginning of Octo- 
ber. The seed is rather small, and in some cases will be in the ground 
perhaps a month or two before the whole that has been sown germi- 
nates. It is very liable to the depredations of insects, of the red ants 
in particular, which devour it greedily \ it is therefore a good plan to 
make the sowing in a. large shallow seed-pan, and isolate this by 
placing it upon an empty flower-pot standing in a vessel of water. 
Another seed-pan of equal Size inverted upon the one in which the 
sowing is made will keep the soil from drying too rapidly. The soil 
used should be made light and mellow by mixing with it leaf-mould 
and a little sand. 

The plants should be pricked out as soon as they have made their 
second pair of leaves, and planted out, at about eight or ten inches 
apart, in a piece of ground of a light rich soil. 

When plentiful, the seed may also be sown broadcast in the open 
^Und ; those will be by fiir the finest Lettuces which grow up on 
the spot where sown, as they always suffer more or less firom trans-* 
]^antation. 

If two or three plants be reserved and allowed to run to seed, tho 
seed thus saved may be sown almost immediately, and a supply of 
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plants secured, which, if grown in a spot tolerably sheltered from the 
sun and excessive wet, will come into use during the hot and rain 
seasons. 

On the hills, begin sowing from March, and go on sowing successively 
every 15 days till September. The seeds should invariably be sown 
in pans, and the seedlings pricked out into beds when the fourth leaf 
has formed. 


APIACE^. 
Apium Graveolens. 


CELERY. 

Of this vegetable there arc two principal kinds, the white and the 
red ; of each of these there are «also several varieties. The red varieties 
in this country are of larger growth, and ])rodiice firmer and denser 
heads than the white ; but the white, when raised from good seed 
and well cultivated, are by no means inferior. 

The perfection to which Celery may be brought depends, unques- 
tionably, in a great measure on the quality of the seed. I have seen 
no finer specimens of Celery in India than those for which my mMee 
gained the bronze medal and first prize at the Calcutta Horticultural 
shows. They were of Cole’s Solid Red and Crystal White. Another 
kind, also, which with me has proved of great oxcclleuco, is the Incom- 
parable Dwarf White. 

Celery takes a long time to complete its growth in ; sowings, 
therefore, may bo made as early as the beginning of August. The seed, 
however, which at a later and more congenial season germinates in 
about twelve days, at this early period may be expected to come up 
not until, perhaps, six weeks or two months after sown, and then only 
partially. It should bo sown in gumlahs in a light soil, and if the 
seedlings come up too thickly, they should be pricked out to about 
two inches apart, and remain till they become strong, healthy plants, 
three or four inches high, before being removed to their places in the 
open ground. 

The usual mode of preparing the ground for the young plants is 
•to dig treiiohes eighteen inches deep, and as many wide. The trenches 
are then filled up with a compost of tyro parts of well-decayed cow- 
mauure to one part of common earth, to the height of nine inches. In 
these trenolios the young plants are put eighteen inches apart. They 
are then kept frequently watered, and about once a week supplied 
with liquid manure. Saline manure is said to be highly beneficial, and 
•to tend to make the vegetable crisp. 
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Moat cultivators commence the process of blanching by earthing 
up the stems at a very early period, and continuing to do so till the 
vegetable is taken up for use. One method often employed is to take 
a piece of large bamboo eighteen inches long, and slit it in two : and 
having pointed the ends, drive them into the earth, one close on each 
side of the Celery plant. The plant thus encompassed by the bamboo 
is earthed up. Some place earthenware nuls over the plants for the 
same purpose. 

But with the adoption of either of these plans, the plants are very 
apt to decay. Sir J. Paxton says that earthing up much impedes the 
growth of the plants, and that they should be allowed to grow to 
maturity before this is resorted to, when it takes about a fortnight to 
blanch them. I have myself acted upon this statement, and found it 
result both in great advantnge to tho plants and in the saving of a 
vast deal of trouble to the maleo. 

A more economical mode of proceeding, and one that I have 
uniformly practised myself, is to dig a row of circular holes in the 
ground nine inches in diameter, a foot deep, and six inches apart. Fill 
these with soil, well enriched with manure, to within three inches of 
the top. Put one young plant in each, and then proceed with the 
cultivation as above directed. 

Celery takes about six months from the time of the seed germinat- 
ing to attain its full size ; but for the table I consider it preferable when 
taken up after about five months' growth. In my opinion nothing 
whatever is gained by tho attempt to grow Celery of an extraordinary 
size ; as the great chance is that when the vegetable is taken up it will be 
found overgrown, unsound, and perhaps worthless. Or if this be not the 
case, at least so much of the outer leaves will have to be cut away as 
coarse and uneatable as to reduce the size to what it was a month 
previous, when the whole plant would have been found perfectly 
sound and of far finer flavour. 

Celery may be grown in India quite equal in quality, though not, 
perhaps, in size, to any raised iu Europe. 

For a succession crop a second sowring may be made about a month 
after the first. The first sowing, however, will generally supply as 
many plants as are required for the season. 

On account of the uncertainty attending the germination of seed 
sown in August, some cultivators raise their seedlings at the close 
of one cold season and keep them on through the hot and rain months, 
to plant out early at the commeocement of the following. This, 
however, I believe is almost needless trouble. 

On the hills, the first sowing should be made as early as the 
middle of February, in a seed pan with bottom heat. The seedling 
should be pricked out into other pans and kept under glass till the 
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last week in March, when they should be planted out in prepared beds, 
and afterwards treated as recommended for the plains. Successive 
sowings may be made in April, May, and June, the seedlings from which 
can be planted out at once into their prepared beds. 

Apium graveolens, var, Rapaceum. ^ 

CELERIAC — TURNIP-ROOTED CELERY. 

A variety of Celery, of which the part eaten is the root, developed 
by cultivation to a very large size, and having then a very agreeable, 
filbert-like flavour. 

It is cultivated in the same way as Celery, except that no earthing- 
up for blanching is resorted to. The plants delight in a great abun- 
dance of water. Few persons, however, will perhaps bo induced to 
cultivate it, as it entails nearly the same amount of trouble as Celery, 
to which on the whole it will generally be considered inferior. 

Petroselinum sativum. 

PARSLEY. 

Peetercelee, 

Parsley-seed may be sown about the middle of September in guin- 
lahs, placed somewhere under shelter from the heavy rains. The seed 
germinates in about ten days. When the plants are three or four 
inches high, they may be planted out in a row, about half a foot apart, 
in a shady place, and kept well watered. 

About March the plants Avill yield seed, some of which should be 
stored away, and some sown immediately for a fresh supply of plants 
for use during the hot and rain seasons. 

On the hills, sow from March to September. 

Fooniculum ofdcinale. 

FENNEL. 

This herb thrives well in Bengal, and where it has been once grown 
will come up each cold season afterwards from seed self-sown. No 
particular care is required in the cultivation of it ; there is, however, 
80 very little use to which it can be applied in cookery, that it scarcely 
merits a place in the garden. Sow the seed in October on the plains, 
and in March and April on the hills. 
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Pastinaca sativa. 

PARSNIP. 

This vegetable is not well known in India. It is said that the seed, 
if more than a twelve month old, rarely germinates ; and as the seed 
imported to this country must of necessity be older thaa that, there 
need fte little surprise that it commonly fails. 

The mode of cultivation would bo precisely the same as practised 
with the Carrot. But the Parsnip takes much longer time in becom- 
ing mature for table use, and indeed requires the effects of an English 
winter to bring it to perfection. Under these drawbacks, perhaps few 
would care to attempt the cultivation of it in this country. 

On the hills, sow in March. 

Daucus Carota. 

CARROT. 

Gajur. 

There are two very distinct kinds of Carrot : the long-rooted, com- 
prising the Long Surrey, Altringham, and Long Orange ; and the Horn 
kind, of a blunt spindle form, and not going down far into the earth, 
'rhese latter are the more easily cultivated, come into season earlier, and 
are tender and of a mild flavour ; but the long-rooted, in my opinion, 
have more of the true Carrot taste, and are the preferable vegetable. 

Sowing may be commenced about the middle of October, when the 
rains are over. A good, loose, and deeply-dug soil is desirable for 
every kind of Carrot, but not so indispensable for the shoit or eaidy 
Horn as for others. The seed is more commonly sown broadcast, but 
the better and more economical plan is to sow it in drills. The drills 
should be in rows, eight inches apaiTt. if the seed be mixed, and rubbed 
together with a little sand, the sowing may be managed much more easily. 
The plants when they come up in the drills should be hoed out to six 
inches apart. As they make growth, the ground, should be well watered 
to enable the roots to penetrate into the earth, but a soil over-enriched 
with fresh manure is said to give the roots a tendency to fork. 

Carrots, when they have attained to a size fit for table use, may be 
taken up and stored in large earthen vessels, filled up with well-dried 
«arth closely pressed down. Before taking up the Carrots, it is well 
to cut away the green leaves down to the crown, so as to allow the 
tops of the roots to dry a day or two in the sun. 

. On the hills the early varieties should be sown, in a sheltered situa-^ 
tion> as early as February. Successive sowings may be made from 
March to September every 15 days. They are best sown broadcast. 
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THE FRUIT GARDEN. 

HOW TO LAY OUT AND STOCK IT. 

There ai‘c few gardens in India where any attempt is made at a 
systematic cultivation of tlie choice kinds of fruit trees. The generality 
of Indian fruit trees are of large growth, many of the most esteemed 
being lofty forest trees. This circumstance in itself will account for 
the want of systematic cultivation I have noted. It would, indeed, he 
impossible to devote any particular part of the garden exclusively to 
fruit trees for this reason, as they would require and take up far too 
niuch room than could conveniently be spared in fairly large sized ]U'i- 
vate gardens. It is quite a different matter in the case of largo public 
gardens, where this is possible ; but with, perhaps, one or two excc]j- 
tious, very little attention is given to the exclusive and separate culti- 
vation of fruit trees in all the public gardens that I have visited in 
this country. There is no method or style adopted in planting fruit 
trees. Usually they are planted along walks, in straight linos ; — some- 
times — as in the case of Oranges in some gardens in Upper India, a 
whole block is planted wdtli one species ; but this is rare. More often 
I have seen flowering shrubs, annuals, and roses in a border, with 
Mango and other fruit trees planted along with them at intervals of 
five or six feet apart. Under these circumstances it is, I think, only 
natural that fruits should be produced of inferior quality. 

There is perhaps no otlier country in the Avorld where an orchard 
judiciously planted would yield better results than in India, and make a 
handsome return to its owner in the course of a few years. An area 
•of ten or twenty acres of land, which can be had at a low rate, planted 
exclusively with the choicer kinds of fruit trees, would, in my opinion, be 
an inheritance worth having, especially in Behar. The marvel is that 
the thousands of wealthy natives— who do not, as a rule, care much 
about a flower garden — have not taken up this idea before now. 

In the case of Europeans, their unwillingness to lay out money on a 
fruit garden is easily accounted for from the temporary and migratory 
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nature of their residence in this country. But to those who possess 
gardens, and take an interest in fruit culture, I address the following 
suggestions for laying out a fruit garden ; — 

In selecting the site secure, if possible, a northern aspect, free from large 
trees other than fruit trees. There should be a boundary wall of some 
kind, cither a wurc fence, a hedge of karunda, or a mud- wall. Along 
tins hedge, Avail, or fence, plant the trees of large growth, but common 
or indifferent fruits, such as Jamuu, Rose- Apple, Jack, &o. Then lay 
out a pathway about eight feet wide, and raised a foot from the level 
of the ground, all round the garden pjirallel with the Avail and the large 
fruit trees. On the opposite side of the patliAvay, at intervals of not 
less than tAvelve feet apart, plant trees of lesser growth, such as Guavas, 
Custard-Apples, Bullf)ck’s Heart, Pomelocs, Figs, Lichees, Loqiiats, &c. 
The patliAvay between these two roAvs of trees will always afford a very 
])leasant promenade. The rest of the ground should be parcelled out in 
blocks or squares, divided by patlnvays eight feet wide. The size and 
number of these blocks Avill depend entirely upon the extent of ground. 
Kach block should be planted Avith distinct species of fruits ; for in- 
stance, Oranges and Mangoes should not be mixed up. One or two 
blocks might be devoted to the cultivation of rare fruits. By rare, 1 
mean those that are not commonly groAvn, or are natives of other coun- 
tries, such as the Cherimoycr, Mangostcen, tfec. By having each spe- 
cies by itself, the plants can bo much more conveniently treated. 
Care should be taken not to plant too closely, which is frequently done 
to the great detriment of the trees. Assuming that a northern aspect 
has been selected, the Vinery should, if possible, run the whole length 
of the orchard, in a straight lino through the centre, and the Vines 
planted in the manner described under the head of Grape.” 

In planting fruit trees, it should always be borne in mind that much 
of ultimate success will depend upon the foundation, so to speak, the 
plants receiA’e to Avork uj)on. In other words, the soil in Avhich they are 
first planted should be the best suited to them. For this purpose holes 
should be dug three feet deep and three feet in diameter, and filled with 
good, rich soil, specially prepared for the purpose. This will be found 
a little troublesome, as Avell as expensive, but in the end the results 
will more than recoup the trouble and expense. These directions will 
not of course apply to StraAvberries, Melons, and Pine-Apples, for which 
the whole block devoted to each must be dug up and manured and 
treated as for a field crop. 

For an ordinary fairly large-sized private garden, in Calcutta, I re- 
commend the folloAving list of fruit trees; as best adapted for general 
cultivation ; — 

1 Maugo. 

2 Litchee. 


3 Plantain. 

4 Custard-Apple. 
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Pomeloes. 

Lemon. 

Cocoaiiut. 

Strawberry. 

Pine-Apple. 

Melon. 

Karonda. 

Date-Palm. 

Other species might 


5 Bullock’s Heart. 13 

6 Peach (common). 14 

7 Loqiiat. 15 

8 Sapota. 16 

9 Guava. 17 

10 Jack. 18 

11 Rose-Apple. 19 

12 Spandias, both varieties. 20 

The above 'are certain to yield a good return. 

also be grown, if only for the sake of novelty. 

For gardens in Behar and Upper India, 1 would add the following to 
the above list : — 

Oi‘ange. Vine. 

Plums. Pomegranate. Fig. 

Averrhoas. Nectarine. Pear. 

Apple. Quince. Long Plum. 

And take away the Cocoanut. 

The foregoing directions as to planting a])ply equally to hill stations, 
except that a southerly aspect should be selected, where, of course, only 
a limited number of fruit trees can be successfully cultivated without 
the warmth and shelter of a glass house. Apples, Pears, Apricots, 
Plums, Cherries, Strawberries, and Raspberries can be thus grown and 
brought to perfection by judicious treatment. 

In selecting fruit trees, care should be taken to obtain the best varie- 
ties only, especially with regard to Mangoes, Guavas, Figs, Oranges, Me- 
lons, Grapes, and Strawberries. It is, I consider, a waste of time, 
labour and expense to stock a fruit garden haphazard. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 

The fruit trees here described comprise not only those that are met 
with in ordinary cultivation, but likewise those w'hich, as far as could 
be ascertained, have been introduced into the country. Many of the 
latter have proved altogether worthless as regards their produce, and 
fully realise what has been observed by Baron Humboldt : — 

It is striking to see plants in particular localities grow with the 
greatest vigour without producing flowers. It is thus with European 
olive-trees, which have been planted for centuries between the tropic 
near Quito ; and also in the Isle of France with walnut-trees and hazel 
nuts.” * 


* * Aspects of Nature,’ p. 181. 
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Moreover, it is a fact only too well known to all who have cultivated 
a garden in Lower Beugal, that many fruit trees prove all but utterly 
unproductive there, which, in other parts of India, produce fruits 
in „ abuudauce and of excellent quality. I need but mention, for 
example. Apples, Pears, Plums, Figs, Grapes, the China Flat-Peach, and 
Oranges. 

Much possibly might be done towards the improvement of our Indian 
fruits by skill and contrivance. It remains yet to be ascertained, for 
instance, whether or not the system, now much practised in Europe, of 
dwarfing the trees by grafting upon stocks of a different but allied 
species, might not answer equall}" well here. The advantages of this 
])ractico are that the trees come into bearing much sooner, occupy com- 
paratively little room, and may therefore be cultivated in very small 
gardens ; they are easily manured and root-pruned, and w’hen ripening 
their fruit may without difficulty be covered by nets to protect them 
from tho ravages of birds. 

Attached to the gardens of the Agri -Horticultural Society was a largo 
orchard of fine, vigorous, full-grown Mango-trees of the sorts held in 
the highest estimation. These trees were almost completely unproduc- 
tive, and what little fruit they sometimes boro, very indifferent. The 
grafted plants, however, taken from them, produced in other localities, 
1 am assured, abundance of unexceptionable fruit. This circumstance 
at once suggests the expediency of trying with fruit trees in this coun- 
try the method tlnit in like ca.ses has been so successfully qarried out 
ill England. The method consists either in biennial transplantation 
practised from tho commencement, or in shortening the roots, cutting 
them back annually so as to coufine them within a ball of certain limit- 
ed dimensioii.s. By this treatment the trees are kept dwarf, and the 
roots prevented from going down deep into a soil that does not suit 
them. 

Certain devices are sometimes resorted to in order to render fruit 
trees productive, as well as to improve the size and quality of the fruit. 
Each of these, though varying in the means, seems referable to the 
same principle, that is to say, the obstruction of flow of tlie sap in its 
descent from a fruit-bearing bough. One long known and practised in 
Europe is what is called “Hinging.’' This consists in either binding 
the stem round tightly with a ring of strong wire, or of removing en- 
tirely a ring of bark, about an eighth of an inch in width, ho ns to lay 
the wood beneath bare. Two other devices, said to be attended with 
the same result, I have only heai'd of as practised in this country : the 
one consists in punching out here and there on the stem pieces of the 
bark : and the other — which my informant assured me rendered trees 
of his previously barren immediately fertile — consists in driving a large 
nail into the stem of the tree just below where the branches fork out. 
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Bearing upon the same object also, 1 quote a communication I made 
some time ago to the Agri-Horticultural Society : — * 

“ The following mode of treating the Lichee was communicated to me 
by Mr. R. Solano, of Shahabad, about a year ago. He told me the re* 
suit of it was that the stone of the fruit became much lessened, and' the 
pulp consequently much more abundant, and considerably improved in 
flavour. At any time during the cold season select a branch that is to 
be used afterwards for inarching. Split up carefully somewhat less 
than a span long. From both halves of the branch thus split scoop 
out cleanly all the pith ; then bring the split halves together again, and 
keep them bandaged till they have become thoroughly united. At the 
usual time, the beginning of the rains, inarch the branch thus treated 
upon a suitable stock, taking for the place of union the portion of the 
branch just below Avhere the split was made. Upon a branch of the 
tree thus produced a similar operation is performed, and so on in 
succession, the result being that the stone of the fruit becomes less 
and less after each successive operation. 

“ Being unable, as indeed I still am, to conceive on what principle 
a proceeding like this could have any such etfcct, as was stated, I 
must say I felt at first rather incredulous on the subject. Mr. 
Solano, however, assured me that from having practised it in his 
own garden, he could bear full testimony to its efficacy. Ho also 
informed me that the process had been applied likewise to the 
Grape-vine at Malaga in Spain, and that t)lants thereby had at last 
been produced which bore the finest fruit without the slightest 
vestige of a stone within them. Subsequently to this, and some 
little time after my arrival at Gowhatty, the late General F. Jenkins, 
with his usual liberality, kindly put at my disposal a largo manuscript 
book of notes he had made upon gardening. On reading it through 
I mot with the following, of which I made an extract : — ‘ To prevent 
the formation of seed in Guavas, take a young tree, split it in the 
middle with a carving-knife, about 12 or 15 inches up and down; 
pick up the pith ; close it ; cover it up with earth, and bind it up 
with straw. The tree will grow as before, but the fruit will have 
no seeds in them.’ 

‘‘The General told me he had never tried the process himself, 
and could not therefore testify as to its merits ; nor could he 
Remember where he had learnt it.” 

It may be added here that this process is extensively practised by 
Kabuli gardeners for producing their Beddna, (or seedless) grapes and 
pomegranates, so commonly met with in India when brought down 
annually by Kabuli itinerant fruit dealers. 


* Deo. 19, 1866. 
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Where fruit trees bear over abundantly, it is well to what is called 
** thin-out.” This consists in pinching off a very large portion of the 
young fruit soon after it is formed, or, better still, the blossom-buds 
before they expand. The fruit that is left is thus rendered much 
finer in size and quality, and the productiveness of the tree on the 
following year is not impaired, as it otherwise would be. The prac-r 
tice, however, though often in Europe considered indispensable, is 
seldom if ever adopted in India. 


PALMACK^]. 


Borasus flabelliformis. 

PALMYRA-TREE — FAN-PALM. 

Tal gackh 

This well-known Palm is about the commonest tree we have in 
BengtU. It produces in the cold season a crop *, of great round black 
fruits, the interior of which consists of an insipid, gelatinous, 
pellucid kind of pulp, about the size of a child’s head, eaten by the 
natives, but not likely to be at all acccptalde to l^iiropeans , but 
a good preserve, it is said, may be made of it, and when of about 
the size of a fowl’s egg it is often used for pickling. 

The undeveloped seed kernel is the most delicious part of it, and 
as it is sold in large quantities in the bazars during the hot, dry 
months of April and May, it is most acceptable, being very refresh- 
ing and cool. 


Phoenix dactylifera. 

DATE-PALM. 

Khajoor. 

• The Date-tree abounds in nearly all parts of the country, but the 
Arabian variety does not thrive in Bengal. Through the untiring 
seal of Dr. E. Bonavia, it has been imported in the shape of seed and 
offsets from the Persian Gulf into nearly all parts of India suited to 
it, especially in the N.-W, Provinces, the Punjab, Mysore, Sind, 
Bombay, and Hajputana, in all of which places, it has succeeded 
admirably, and promises at no distant date, to become one of the 
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most inportaut elements of the food-supply of the country durinj^ 
seasons of drought, famine or scarcity. In Bengal, although the Ara- 
bian variety, as well as the common country, or wild date, Phoenix 
sylvestris, grow vigorously enough, the produce is of the veiy poorest 
description. 

Indeed, the tree appears to bo cultivated more for the sake of its 
juice, which is drunk in the shape of toddy, than for its fruit, in 
Lower Bengal. A small pamphlet has been published by Dr. Bouavia 
on the cultivation of the Ar.abian Date-tree in India, which contains 
every information on the subject. They should be jdanted in groves, 
16 feet apart. The tree is easily raised from seed, and may be propa- 
gated also by offsets. A saline soil suits it best. Saltpetre has a good 
effect. Both salt and saltpetre should be added to the soil in which 
the Arabian variety is planted. Plants and seeds, true to name, can 
be had from the horticultural gardens, Lucknow, and the Govern- 
ment Botanical Gardens, Saharuupore. 


BIIOMELI ACKyE. 

Ananassa sativa. 

PINE-APPLE. 

Anaiids. 

The Pine-apple, introduced originally from South America, has 
long ago become all but naturalised in the lower parts of India. It 
is grown in vast abundance about Calcutta, but whether it be that, 
with the exception of the Cayenne, we have not there any of the 
established European varieties of this most delicious fruit, or whether 
sufficient attention has not been given to the cultivation of the kinds 
we have, it is certain that the fruit produced in this country is not 
to be compared for flavour to that raised in the hot-houses at home. 

1. The Bengal kind is not by any means an indiffisrent fruit when 
grown in a situation exposed to the sun. The large insipid fruits sold 
in such quantities in the bazars are nearly all produced under the 
shade of trees, in out-of-the-way places, the shade conducing as much 
perhaps to the size as it tends to detract from the flavour. The follow- 
ing are the varieties issued from the Gardens of the Agri-Horticultural 
Society : — 

2. The Ceylon, introduced originally by Mr. Robinson, is decided 
to he the finest in flavour of all. The fruit is rather large, green- 
ish when young, and of an orange colour when ripe. 
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3. The Sylhet, or Koondah^ is a small fruit, compact in form, of 
very high reputation; when young of a black colour, and bright 
yellow when ripe. It is peculiar, too, for the very large size of its 
eyes, and for not having more than seven or eight of them. 

4. The Dacca : also a fine fruit, remarkable for the smoothness of 
its rind and white colour of its eyes. 

5. The Penang : one or two sorts introduced from Penang differ but 
little from the ordinary Bengal kind. 

6. Conical-crown : a variety of curious long sugar-loaf form, but 
of no particular excellence. 

7. Striatifolia : a variety I believe from Java. With its merits 
T am unacquainted, as it is unproductive here. The beauty of its 
leaves, striped with red and white, seems to be its principal recommen- 
dation. 

8. Cayenne : a variety much cultivated in Europe, where it is in 
high estimation, and where it is accounted the best kind for winter 
fruiting. There are two sub-varieties, the Smooth and the Prickly. 
The one we have was introduced in 1860 from Peridenia in Ceylon ; 
is remarkable for the deep verdant green of its leaves, and for their 
being almost entirely divested of spines. It has not fruited here yet. 

9. Moscoio ; 10. Qneen : Mr. L. Berkeley informed me that 

he had imported these two varieties from Europe, and that the former 
had fruited in his glass-house at Lahore. 

The Pine-apple flowers in February and March, and ripens its fruit in 
July and August. After wliicli, in September and October, it makes 
its principal growth. It sometimes, however, happens that plants, 
instead of making growth then, break into flower, and so produce fruit 
in the cold months. This is by no means desirable, as the fruit 
produced thus unseasonably is, from want of heat sufticieut to ripen it, 
almost invariably acid and uneatable. Young shoots and suckers not 
required should be removed from the plants as soon as they make their 
appearance. 

After the rains, no water need be given them till they have set their 
fruit ill February and March, when, as well as during all the time that 
the fruit is swelling, it should be bestowed abundantly. It is important 
also that at the same time the leaves should be well cleansed by occa» 
Bional drenchings from above, in order to remove the dirt and dust that 
would otherwise clog their pores, and so impede the passing off duly of 
the water they imbibe at their roots. 

' The proper season for planting out Pine-apples, as will be easily 
understood from the above, is in August. A siituatioii should be chosen 
tor them where they may be fully exposed to the sun. They should b© 
placed in rows, at a distance of three feet at least between each row^ 
and at a distance of two feet from each other in the row. 
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A writer in the ‘ Gardeners' Chronicle ' states that for soil, ** a compost 
of two parts of mellow turfy loam to ono of strong turfy peat, with a 
liberal sprinkling of clean, sharp sand, and some crushed, or broken 
bones, will be found to answer perfectly. A writer again in the 
* Gardeners* Magazine,’ vol. ix,t directs that at all events the soil must 
bo rich — it scarcely can bo too rich : the Pine-apple is a gross feeder, 
and will thrive in vegetable manure, however rich and fresh.” In 
accordance with the latter writer Mr. Speede also states that for the 
cultivation of the f^ine-apple in this country ‘‘no soil can be too rich 
and no manure too strong.”’ He directs tliat in February the roots 
should be opened, and a basket of rotten dung be given to each plant, 
and above that the like quantity of fresh stablo-dung with litter, and 
over this a thin layer of earth. Dig a trench from each end of the 
])lants, and fill it every day with water. Water overhead with water- 
ing-pot once a week over loaves and fruit. “ hi this way,” Mr. Speede 
asserts, “ Pines may bo obtained as large and fine-llavoured as in any 
part of the w^orld.” 1 cannot say that I have been very successful in 
the Jidoption of this plan, having found my plants inclined to rot and 
perish from an ovcr-sui)ply of manure. A soil thoroughly lightened 
with leaf-mould, well-decayed cow-dung and sand, may bo relied upon, 
I believe, as that in which they will thrive to perfection. 

I3ut ono point, which must bo insisted n[)on as of great importance, 
is that the plants be removed after comparatively short ])criods into an 
entirely new soil. Tijis is a fact that seems not by any means common- 
ly recognised ; still it accords with what I find in the MSS. notes of the 
late General Jenkins, as the ‘^cultivation reconmiended by a native of 
Dacca. Let the soil be ploughed and well cultivated, and the plants 
be planted on it. After the lapse of a year, let the old trees be extir- 
pated, and the smaller plants be transplanteil from their places. The 
oftener the plants are transplanted, the more will their growth and 
quality bo improved.” 

Very similar in effect to the above is the mode of proceeding pres- 
cribed by French horticulturists. M. Ysabeau writes: “The Pine- 
apple is subjected to a treatment which few other plants could endure, 
the constant success of whicli goes to show how essentially robust its 
constitution must be. All tlie roots of the phuit are cut off clean at 
the collar,' and the Pine-apple, after the wound has been well dried in 
the open air, is inserted in a largo pot of prepared soil, some of the 
lower leaves having been first removed.” J In ‘ Le Bon Jardinier ’ it is 
said that “ the plants should bo thus treated in October, and that in 
three weeks they will have made new roots.” % 

* May 10, 1862. f Quoted from the ‘ Eucyclopasdia Dritiiunioa.' 

1 • Le Jarfiinier de tout le Monde.' 1 >. H27. 

^ ‘ Le Bon Jardinier * pour 1866, p. 417. 
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The Pine-apple, it is said, is much improved by having the leafy 
crown of the fruit twisted out when about four inches in height, and a 
piece of tile laid upon the top. General Jenkins states likewise that 
‘‘the Bengalee melees force their Pines by cutting oflf the crowns when 
they are nearly full grown, but this they say takes away their flavour.” 
Such too I should certainly expect ivould be the result. The General, 
moreover, adds : “ When Pine-apples are gathered they should have 
their crowns plucked out, whicli tends to ripen them quickly, and then 
to increase their flavour ; as the crown draws its nourishment at that 
time entirely from the fruit.” 

Dr. Lindley states that Pine-apple plants “ are capable of existing in 
a dry, hot air, witliout contact with the earth, on which account they 
are favourites in South American gardens, where they are suspended in 
the buildings or hung to the balustrades of the balconies, situations 
in which they flower abundantly, filling the air with fragrance.”* I 
have never been able to detect the slightest odour emitted from the 
plants when in blossom in this country. Dr. Jameson states that “ the 
Pine-apple fruits occasionally at Sabarunpore.” It is, however, not 
commonly met with in the North-West Provinces ; though with proper 
management under glass there appeal’s no reason why it should not be 
raised in as high perfection there as elsewhere. 

Plants are propagated most readily during the rains by striking 
suckers or the green crowns from the fruit in sand. Dr. Lindley also 
remarks that, “ instead of throwing away the stump of a Pine-apple, it 
ahould be placed in a damp pit, when the latent eyes will spring forth, 
and a crop of young plants be the result.”! 

On the hills it is impossible to cultivate the Pine-apple, except under 
glass, with the temperature of a stove. There are few, I believe, who 
would care to go to the expense of erecting a Pinery Avhen the fruit 
can be purchased in large quantities in the bazar at a comparatively 
moderate cost. It is imported from Calcutta to the hill stations. 


MUSACEyE. 

Musa. 

PLANTAIN — ^BANAna. 

KUa. 

By some the Plantain and Banana are considered as two distinct 
apecies \ but it has now been decided to a certainty, I believe, that the 


* ‘Vegetable Kingdom,’ p. 147. 


t ‘ Theory of Horticulture,* p. 802 . 
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latter may be regarded as merely a variety of M. sapientiim. The 
name Banana is rarely, if ever, used in this country ; but all kinds in- 
discriminately are termed Plantains. Dr. Voigt says : “ The numer- 

ous varieties of Plantain we have in vain tried to put into some or- 
der.” But this is a matter of little importance to tlio horticulturist, 
as there are, in Bengal, at least, only a few; and those very distinct and 
marked kinds, which are worth cultivating in the garden. 

Sir J. Paxton states that “ the plants which have fruited in Jilngland 
have been uniformly insipid or nearly tasteless, which indeed is almost 
the general character given them by Europeans, even by many of those 
who have eaten them in the tropics.”* This, no doubt, is the true 
character of the inferior kinds, of which immense (piantities are grown 
in this country, .and which possibly are the only ones which many 
Europeans who come here ever taste. Rut most unquestionably there 
is not a more delicious fruit in the world than that of sonic of the finer 
sorts described below. 

The Plantain delights in a very rich soil. Plants should bo put out 
six or eight feet apart in a trench, about a foot or more deep and three 
feet wide, which should be well supplied from time to time with fresh 
cow-dung, and abundantly watered. There should not bo allowed to re- 
main more than three stems to each plant, and the suckers, which will be 
constantly springing up, should be removed as soon as they make their 
appearance. The stem that has once borne fruit should be cut down 
close to the ground, as it will never bear a second time, and a fresh 
sucker should be allowed to grow up to replace it. The Plantain, how- 
ever, as it appears to mo, soon wears out the soil in which it grows, and 
is immensely benefited, I consider, by remoyal about every two or three 
years into entirely new ground. 

The fruit should not be gathered until two or three of the upper- 
most on the bunch have ripened. The bunch should then be cut down, 
and hung up by a chord in the house, where in a few days the rest on 
the bunch will gradually ripen. The PLantaiii is in the last stage of 
ripeness before it attains to the perfection of its fl.avour. 

A curious notion is prevalent among the natives, that the Plantain 
may be made to bear two or more kinds of fruit upon the same bunch. 
This result they affirm is brought to pass as follows : A young sucker 
is dug up from each of two kinds of Plantain. The suckers must be as 
near as possible of the same. size. These are split up cleanly in half 
with a sharp knife. A half of one of the kinds is then applied and close- 
ly bound to a half of the other kind and then planted in the ground in the 


* Magazine of Botany,' vol. iv, 54. 
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ordinary way. These halves will soon unite, and form one plant, 
which eventually will throw- up a stem bearing two kinds of fruit. 

There is little probability of obtaining good fruit from cultivating 
them so far north as the Punjab, as the frost cuts down the plants 
in the cold season, and they only recover themselves, so as to begin 
to bear fruit, when the cold season comes round again, and tliey are 
unable to mature it. 


Musa sapientum. 

. Of this the varieties cultivated in the vicinity of Calcutta are : — 

1. Ghumpa : This, in my estimation, is decidedly the finest of all 
the Plantains, rivalling in lusciousness and delicacy of flavour the 
most delicious Pear. 

The plant is easily recognised by the pervading tinge of red on the 
stem, and more particularly by the redness of the great central rib of 
the leaf, both on the upper and under-side. The fruit is about six 
inches long, ripens of a pale straw colour, and is not fit to be eaten 
till it can be removed from the bunch without the slightest effort, 

2. Clieenee Ghumpa : differs only from the preceding in being a 
much smaller fruit — not much larger than a man's thumb. It is borne 
in large, densely compact bunches. 

3. Martaban : also a very delicious fruit ; in flavour considered by 
some as equal to the Climupa, which in size and colour it much resem- 
bles. The plant is known by the rib of tho leaf being devoid of red 
both above and below, and by its rim, particularly at tho base, having 
a slight border of reddish-brown, which becomes larger and more pro- 
minent upon the sharp upper edges of the footstalk. 

4. Baccae, or Daccae-Martahan^ as sometimes called by the natives, 
possesses a flavour surpassingly rich and luscious, and quite distinct 
from that of the preceding. 

The plant bears a strong resemblance to the Martaban, but is 
at once distinguished from it by the red border upon the upper 
edges of the footstalk being three times as broad ; as well as, more 
especially, by the large quantity of lime-like powder coating the stem 
and under-side of the leaves. The fruit is about four inches long, and 
about half as broad as long, with a very thick rind. It ripens of a pale 
yellow, the tip and stout stalk remaining of a bright green. This 
fruit, unlike the Chumpa, remains firm and tight on the bunch Avhen 
fully ripe. 

5. Kuntila, This is a very inferior fruit, of pithy consistency and 
insipid'flavour, though the one cultivated the most extensively of all, 
and sold in great quantities in the bazars. The cause of the very 
great demand there exists for this particular kind among the natives, 
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is on account of its being employed in offerings to Seeva, being the 
only sort, too, they think right to use for that purpose. The inferi- 
ority of its flavour as a fruit, moreover, is of little concern to them, 
as it is principally in its immature state for cooking in curries that 
this Plantain is consumed. The head of the flowers, likewise, before 
the sheath in which they are enclosed expands, is often cut off, being 
esteemed a most delicate vegetable. The plant is distinguished by the 
pure rich green of the leaves and footstalks, darker than that of the 
Kutch K61a. It grows to a great height. The fruit resembles in 
appearance the Martaban. 

6. KtUch KUa : a fruit of great size, used only in its unripe state 
by the natives for their curries. When boiled it has somewhat of the 
flavour of the Parsnip, and is a nice vegetable to eat with roast meat. 
The plant is known by the pervading rich yellowish green of the 
leaves, being quite devoid of .any tinge of red. 

7. Mahl-bMg, or Moliun-hhdg^ is to niy thinking a fruit not much 
superior to the KuntSla, which it somewhat resembles, though in very 
high estimation with some. 

Musa rubra. 

Ram Kcla, 

When in good condition a remarkably fine fruit, much resembling 
in flavour and buttery consistency the Daccae. 

The plant is unmistnke.able at a glance, having its stem and foot- 
stalks and midribs of the leaves of a dull rod colour. The flowers are 
also of the same colour. 

The fruit, which is about seven inches long and rather thin, at 
first of a very dark red, ripens of a yellowish red. This kind is not 
very common. 


Musa Chinensis. 

CAVENDISH PLANTAIN, 

A very delicious Plantain, of rich and peculiar flavour. 

The plant may bo recognised in a moment by its dwarf and compact 
form, not growing to above half the height that other kinds do, and 
bearing very large, wide, thick, dark-green leaves, which lie closely one 
upon the other. The fruit is borne in enormous bunches, is about ten 
inches long, of moderate and uniform thickness, and ripens of a pea-green 
colour. It is exceedingly difficult to obtiain in perfection, as it is un- 
eatable till quite ripe^ and on its becoming ripe commences almost 
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immediately to decay. Its English name was given it by Sir J. Paxton, 
in honour of the Duke of Devonshire. 

Musa Arakanensis. 

AKRACAN PLANTAIN. 

On sendini' plants of this species to the Agri-Horticultural Society 
sonic years ago, Captain llifilcy observed : *Mf well manured the fruit of 
tliis tree is one of the best Plaiita.ns there is ; the old trees yields parti- 
cularly fine fiiiit.” 

Arracaii seems to be especially rich in the variety of Plantains it pro- 
duces, for, besides the above, Captain Jiipley sent to the Society in Sep- 
tember of 1857 as many as eighteen kinds, of eleven of which he wrote 
ill high commendation. Hut whether from inattention, or from their 
being uusnited to the climate, I found, on inquiry in 1861, that the whole 
had perished. I subjoin the names, with Captain llipley^s remarks : — 

I. Uptffjyan : has a thick rmd of a darkish brown, is a very pleasant 
fruit, being of a mellow sub-acid flavour. 

•2. Then<(S}it : a small-sizcd fruit, but of excellent flavour. 

3. Beela : a good Plantain. 

4. Nathahoo : this is a very luscious fruit. 

5. Byat Tatis : is a large, ^veil-flavoured fruit. 

6. Gycesivc : the Hog-deer s Tooth, is a long thin Plantain of good 
flavour. 

7. Mounghya : is much liked ; it has a pleasant sub-acid fla\our. The 
skin is of a dead white, and very thick. 

8. Ptemwe : also a sweet, w^ell-flavoured fruit. 

9. JVei Taway : the Boar’s Tusk. Is an excellent-flavoured, liaudaomo 
fruit. 

10. May dauletthe: a long narrow Plantain, growing in handsome 
bunches, with a luscious fruit. 

II. Moungore: a thick-skinned Plantain of good flavour. 

Musa Africana. — A late introduction, with the merits of which I 
am unacquainted. 

The Plantain cannot be grown on the hills, 

ORONTIACEzE. , , 

Monstera. 

M. deliciosa. — Native of Mexico; described as a climbing plant,'' 
producing its flowers in a spathe, and bearing a succulent fruit with a 
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Inscions Pine-apple flavour ; lately introduced, but with what success I 
^im unaware. 


J^L.KAGNACK/E. 

Elaeagnus conferva. 

OLKASTER — WII.D OI.IVE. 


The fruit of this tree is of the form and size of a Damson, lias a stone 
in the centre, and when rijio is of a ]>ale red or cherry colour. It is 
very acid, and thotigli not generally considered an edible fruit, when 
cooked and sweetened witli sugar makes a very agreeable compote. It 
woiild, I have no doubt, answer excellently for preserving. The tree 
flowers in the cold season, and the fruit ripens about the middle of 
February or beginning of ^larch, and is borne usually in great profusion. 
The plant, which is a large scaudeiit shrub, of ornamental character from 
the silvery apjicaraucc of the under-suiTace of its leaves, is easily propa- 
gated by seed sown in October. 


MOUAO E.R 


Morus nigrra. 

MULBERRY. 

The Mulberry of the English gardens, said to be a native 
of Persia, was introduced into this country many years ago; 
Sut, as far as I can ascertain, has never been productive. Dr. Voigt 
states that for a period of nineteen years plants in the Calcutta Bota- 
nical Gardens had never flowered. In other places, too, plants have 
been raised from seed, and though they have thriven well and become 
lai^e trees, have shown no disposition blossom. Whether the attempt 
• hats been made to cultivate this Mulberry in the Upper Provinces of 
India — where, no doubt, it would thrive, and where the prospect of 
its* being fruitful would be possibly much greater — I am unable to 
say. 

In reply to my inquiries upon this point, I learnt that “ the English 
Mulberry grows in Kashmir, and has been grown successfully at 
jullunder; only a few small seedlings exist in the Society's garden at 
Lahore.” 


F., G. 


13 
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Morus Indica and Morns multicaulis. 

INDIAN' MULBERRY. 

Toot — Shahtoot, 

These two trees, so very common in all parts of India, bear a 
description of Mulberry as unlike as possible, both in quality and 
form, to that of the European kind. The fruit is of a long cylindrical 
shape, resembling a pepppr-corn, very sweet, but very deficient in flavour. 
There are two sorts, the black and the white, both much alike as to 
taste, and, in my opinion, fit for little but to be left to the birds. The 
fruit, such as it is, ripens in February in Bengal, and a month or so 
later in the Upper Provinces. No plant strikes more readily from 
cuttings than the Mulberry. 


Ficus Carica. 

FIG. 

Unjeer, 

In most parts of India Fig trees are to be mot with, thriving vigor- 
ously and bearing fruit abundantly. There are about two or three 
varieties. In my garden at Ferozcporc I had the following two 
kinds : — 

1. One which bore fruit of the size of the small Turkey Fig, ripen- 
ing of an ashy grey colour, exceedingly sweet and luscious. The tree 
was of very stout growth, having the lower part of its trunk some- 
times as thick as a man’s body. This appears to be the variety found 
in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens. 

2. Another, brought me by a native nurseryman from Cawnpore, 
bore a much handsomer fruit, of the size of a pullet’s egg, and when 
ripe of a deep purple colour. This, unless when very ripe indeed^ 
was deficient in flavour and rather insipid. 

These two varieties dropped their foliage and remained leafless 
during the three or four months of the cold weather. About March 
they broke out again into leaf, producing at the same time their fruit 
buds, which ripened fruit in July. About this time, too, a second oro]^ 
was produced, which, however, never ripened. 

“ Figs,” I learnt, “ are grown in the Punjab, of many varieties, some 
of which, both black and white, are of very superior quality. Two 
imported plants of the black Ischia Fig . are grovring in the Society^ 
gardens.” 
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3. The common English Fig. — In passing through the Deccan in 
the month of March, I found fine fruit of this for sale very abundant. 

Some years ago Mr. H. Piddington sent a very largo well-formed Fig, 
the produce of his garden in Calcutta, to the Agri-Horticultural Society 
with the following remarks : — 

“ I beg to send herewith a fine Fig, weighing two ounces (Troy), and 
six and-a-half inches in circumference — a size and weight, I think, 
equal to good hot-house Figs in England. If dried and flattened, this 
one would probably equal in size the largest Turkey Fig. In spito 
of the severe season, I have had about three dozen of very fine flavour- 
ed Figs from a very young tree, by the simple precaution of shading 
the fruit by a linen or paper bag. JMy tree is from Chandernagore ; 
and I shall note, for those who desire to cultivate this delicious fruit, 
that the productive trees are those with somewhat narrow, dark-green, 
and dceply-lobed leaves. The variety with broad, liglit-greon, but 
faintly-lobed leaves (which, by the way, seems to bo tlie only one in 
the Botanical Cardens) never, that J have yet seen, ripens its fruit, 
though it produces plenty.^'* 

'fhe Fig is, notwithstading, still a great rarity in Calcutta. From 
some cause or other unknown, the locality seems very ill-suited to it. 
The two or three small stunted trees of the only one variety they 
have m the Calcutta Botanical Gardens remain as uii])roductive as they 
Avere at the time of Mr. Piddington ’s communication. 

On one or two occasions young jilants, stated to be of superior 
kinds, have been sent to the gardens of the Agri-Horticultural Society 
from Bombay, but they remained in pots, much in the condition in 
which they came, for a long time without making any growth. One of 
these, after having been put out in the garden for several years, had a 
stem no thicker than a stout Avalking-stick. I tasted the fruit it bore 
for the first time in 1861. The Figs Avere small, but SAveet and agree- 
able. The tree died a month or so afterwards. 

In Europe, the practice is to prune the Fig tree very sparingly, 
indeed merely in the summer season to pinch off Avith the finger and 
thumb the ends of the tender shoots. But in India the msilees cut 
the trees in most severely in the cold Aveather, taking off all branches 
as thick as a man's thumb. During the time the trees have been at 
• rest, I have opened the roots and applied to them a large quantity of 
I blood from the shambles, but Avith no perceptible advantage. Copious 
i irrigation, after the fruit is avcU formed, I found to accomplish all that 
f could be wished. 

L « The Fig," observes Mr. McIntosh, “ is not difficult to accommodate 
{ with a soil, provided it be dry at bottom ; if there be a preference to 

* Journal of the Agri-Horticultural Society,’ vol. v, p. 24 . 
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any other it is certainly one of a calcareous nature.”* It may be 
noted here that in, a sandy soil the Fig, including the English and 
Continental varieties, grows to perfection. In the “ Ram Ncwas* ” 
garden at Jeypore, in Rajputana, the choicest varieties w^ere grown to 
perfection. The soil there is a red sandy loam of great depth. Copious 
watering is indispensable. 

In those parts of the country where it thrives, no plant is more easy 
of propagation than the Fig. A branch cut off, how'ever rudely, and 
stuck in the ground, with shade and watering, is almost sure to take 
root and grow. 

I have not met with the Fig tree under cultivation on the hills. 

ARTOCARPACE^.. 

Artocarpiis integrifolius. 

.lACK-PRUlT. 

KuntuL 

The fruit of this tree is perhaps about one of the largest in exis- 
tence, and is an ill-shapen, somewhat oval-formed, unattractive-looking 
object. The interior is of a soft fibrous consistency, with the wodible 
portions scattered here and there, of about the size and colour of a 
small Orange. Hy those who can manage to eat it, it is considered 
most delicious, possessing the rich spicy scent and flavour of the 
Melon, but to such a powerful degree as to be quite unbearable to 
persons of a weak stomach, or to those unaccustomed to it. 

If the edible pulp of the fruit be taken out and boiled in smne fresh 
milk, and then be strained off, the milk will, on becoming cold, form a 
thick jelly-like substance of the consistency of blanc-mange, of a fine 
orange colour, and of a Melon-like flavour. Treated in this way the 
fruit affords a very agreeable dish for the table. 

There are said to be two varieties : — 

1. The Khujja, or hard kind, distinguished by the large size of thef* 
edible pulp, and by the abundance and thickness of its juice. The 
exterior of the fruit is smooth- to the hand, and green, and the nuts or 
seeds comparatively small. The leaves, too, arc of a rounder form 
than those of the second variety. 

2. The Ghila, or soft kind, is reckoned a much inferior fruit, with 
the inner pulp small in quantity, and its juice scanty, thin, and watery. 
The fruit is much smaller than the preceding, with a rough exterior, 
and with the seeds very much larger. 


* <Book of the Garden,’ p. 552. 
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The Jack-Fruit is not borne, like most other fruits are, from the ends 
of branches, but upon stout footstalks projecting from the main trunk 
and thickest branches of the tree. In no other way, indeed, could its 
ponderous weight bo sustained. The situation of tlie fruit, moreover, 
is said to vary with the age of the tree, being first borne on the branch- 
es, then on the trunk, and in old trees on the roots. Those borne 
oil the roots, which discover themselves by the cracking of the earth 
above them, are held in highest estimation. 

The tree opens its blossoms and sets its fruit in November, and conti- 
nues to do so even until March. The flowers wdicii first opened give out 
a sweet, agreealfle scent, very similar to that of the Magnolia pumila. 

The tree grows to a considerable size, and is found in nearly all 
parts of India, but in greatest profusion in Lower Bengal. “ It is very 
rare,” I learn, “ in the Punjab ; though the few' trees they Jiave in 
Jjahoro thrive well and boar fruit.” ^lajor Drury states, that if 
planted in a stony soil it grows short and thick ; if in sandy ground 
tall and spreading, and if the roots happen to come in contact with 
water the tree will not boar fruit” 

The following ingenious mode of training the tree is sometimes re- 
sorted to by the natives. Sow^ the seed imbedded in its own pulp. 
Fix over the young shoot, immediately upon its a])pcaring above 
ground, a narrow hollow pipe, made by the union of the two halves of 
a bamboo that has been split in two, in order to remove the enclosures 
at the knots, and tied together again with string, liiis bamboo-pipe 
must be about three or four feet high. 11ie Jack will soon ascend the 
pipe, and make its appearance at the summit. 'When it does so, re- 
move the halves of the bamboo. Lay tlie young shoot, which will bo 
found p^ectly supple and pliant, upon the ground, and twist it into 
the forrtllof a spiral coil, with the crown of the root for its centre. 
Cover this coil well over with earth, leaving the end of the shoot to 
project from the ground. The plant thus treated will grow' in about 
five years’ time into a tree, the spiral portion of it below ground en- 
larging correspondingly at the same time. Upon this spiral the fruit 
wdll uniformly be produced, ami of the finest cpiality and largest size. 

Not grown on the hills, where it could not exist owing to the cold 
climate. 


Artocarpiis incisa. 

BREAD-FRUIT. 

A handsome tree, with very large, polished, dark-green, slashed 
leaves, a native of the South Sea Islands, Moluccas, and Java. The 
fruit is of an oval form, and of the size of a large Melon, and in 
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general appearance much resembles the Jack-Fruit. It is, however, 
perfectly scentless. Its exterior is not muricated, but is marked with reti- 
culations, with slightly prominent areolae. It is without seeds, and 
when roasted is said to resemble the crumb of a new loaf. I have 
bought specimens in the bazar at Point de Galle in Ceylon. These, 
when sliced and fried, seemed to me, as well as to all who partook of 
them, to be hardly distinguishable from an excellent batter pudding. 
Fruit of a large size is said to be produced in Bombay, and in some 
parts of the Deccan, as w'ell as in the Straits, but the fruit is quite 
unknown in the Bengal Presidency. A solitary specimen tree of large 
size may be seen in Mango-lane, Calcutta, and some young plants in 
the Royal Botanical Gardens, Seebpore, and the private nurseries in 
Narkuldaiiffa. 

Cannot be cultivated on the hills, except as a hot house plant. 


BREAD-NUT. 

A variety of the above, which produces fruit containing seed, with 
the exterior split into deep lobes, and covered over with the sharp- 
pointed tops of the calyces. Lofty trees of this variety are growing 
in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, introduced, according to Dr. 
Voigt, in 1794. These had not flowered up to 1814, whence Dr. Rox- 
burgh came to tlie conclusion that “ the winters of Bengal were too 
cold for them.” They, however, now both blossom and bear fruit regu- 
yielding abundance of seed, from which young plants are raised. 

Cannot be cultivated on the hills. 


Artocarpus Lacoocha. 

MONKEY-JACK. 

Dephul — Ba rJtal. 

A tree of moderate size, native of Bengal, with handsome oblong, 
entire, dark-green leaves, about eight inches long and four broad. In 
the rains it produces an ill-shapen fruit of the size of an Orange, with 
a smoothish rind of the colour of dirty wash-leather. It is of an 
austere taste, but it is sometimes eaten ; and I have, moreover, met 
with those who said they liked it, a fact that I could otherwise ha^e 
hardly credited. Propagated by seed in the rains. 

Cannot be cultivated on the hills. v n 
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EUPHORBIACEiE. 

Bmblica officinalis. 

Amid, 

A small, rather handsome tree, with graceful foliage, native of India : 
admitted sometimes into gardens for the small round green fruit it pro- 
duces in the cold season, which, though exceedingly acid, and quite un- 
eatable raw, is made use of for either pickles or preserves. Jh^opagate«l 
by seed sown in the rains. 

Cannot be cultivated on the hills. 


Cicca disticha. 

OTAIIEITE GOO.SEBERRY. 

Nuree — lY uyj)1iuL 

A small tree, native of India, with light graceful foliage : yields a 
white fruit, in size and form resembling a large round* ribbed button, 
with a hard stone in the centre. The fruit is commonly used by the 
natives for pickling. It has a sour, sorrel-like flavour, and is unfit to be 
eaten raw ; but cooked with sugar it makes a most delicious compote, 
hardly to be distinguished from a preserve of green (Gooseberries. Crops 
are produced twice in the year, about the end of April and again 
uboutJ|||fc end of August. Plants may be propagated by sowing the 
^tone M il&the rains. 

Caimw be cultiv«ated on the hills. 


CUCURBIT ACE. E. 

Cucumis Melo, 


MELON. 


Khurbooza, 

The culture of the superior kinds of Melon requires considerable 
•attention, but there is hardly a fruit that better deserves it. The kind 
i»hich ranks as finest of all, called the Surdah, is a native of Cabul, 
■and has not, that I am aware, been cultivated with success in any 
of India. The fruits are brought occasion^ally to the Punjab for 
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the wealthy natives, and a friend told me that when at Mooltan an 
offer of six rupees which he made for a single one was refused, so highly 
are they prized. I have several times raised plants in my garden at 
Ferozepore. They throve moderately \vell, but bore only one or two 
fruits, which always rotted on the under-side before beginning to ripen. 
From a portion of one which remained partially sound, I was enabled 
to discover how delicious this fruit must be when raised in perfection. 
The seeds of this kind arc at once to be distinguislied from those of 
any other, being fully four times larger. 

The next kind, second perhaps only to the Surdah, and superior 
to any other with which T am accpiainted, is, T believe, also of Oabul. 
Like the Surdah, too, it is of the greeii-flcsli sort. It is of largo oval 
form, with very smooth, pale-green exterior, traced here and there with 
a delicate network. This succeeded most satisfactorily at Ferozepore, 
and was the one which I cultivated exclusively. The seeds of this also 
may bo known by the largeness of their size. 

Next to the Cabul, the Safedah, or white, melon of Lucknow 
is, in my opinion, the finest to be had in India. It is small, about 
the size of a very large orange and flattened at both ends; white 
inside and out, with faint venation of the rind, and slightly blotched 
with green, ft is deliciously sweet and luscious. It is grown in a 
sandy loam along the banks and in the dry bod of the Uoomteo river, 
W'hero it comes to perfection. Sow the seed in IMarch. 

Seeds of two kinds of fragrant Melon seed from Buxar” were some 
time since presented to tlie Agri-Horticiiltiiral Society by Mr. W. H. 
Bartlett, who remarked : With culture in a manured soil, the smaller 
of these Melons may be grown to ii size somewhat larger than a largo 
goose's egg, with a bright yellow rind. The flavour is slightlj^ftpb-acid, 
exceedingly pleasant with the .addition of a little sugM The 
time for sowing is June, though I think it might be sown earlier in 
Bengal, say April and Mj^y, and waitercd. The beds should be raised 
like those of a Tea-nursery, and watered if the weather is dry ; it fruits 
from July to September. I also enclose seeds of another larger, well- 
scented, and very luscious v.ariety, peculiar to the Deorali lands of 
Purueah and Bhaugulporc : the great thing is to sow them in raised 
beds.” 

Melons of superior kind, it appears, have been cultivated in the 
locality of Calcutta with complete success, when proper attention has 
been bestowed. Man}'' years ago a silver medal with Bs. 200 was 
awarded to Mr. A. Millett, of Eiitally, by the Agri-Horticultural 
Society, for the successful cultivation of the Musk Melon. The me- 
thod he pursued is given at p. 9 of vol. v. A. H. S. Trans. 

A few years later Mr. Chew, after many experiments attended with 
failure, succeeded at last in finding the treatment by which the Melon® 
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of Afghanistan might be raised iii the locality of Calcutta with toler- 
able certainty of success. A short time ago I made inquiry of his 
brother, whether iu the years subsequent to his communication to the 
Agri-Horticultural Society’s Journal, he found hi.s mode of culture 
equally successful. The reply was that he did, and that he only 
discontinued the cultivation on consideration of the trouble and ex- 
pense. 

The mode of culture will be the same for all parts of India, only that 
in the North-West Provinces it will not commence till a fortnight 
later perhaps than in Bengal. 

1. I'hc situation should be open and exposed as much as possible. 
Mr. Chew states that ho has succeeded W'ell with gumlahs on the roof 
of a house in Calcutta. 

2. The soil of the ground, ho says, should be one-eighth sand to seven- 
eighths clay. But tins cannot bo a point of any great importance. 

.‘h Mr. Chew then directs that holes two feet (loep, and two or two 
and a half feet in diameter, be dug at the distance of about four or six 
feet apart. . 

But the plan recommoudod by Major Napletoii seems more conveni- 
ent, and wdieu the plants are to be watered by means of watercourses 
from the well, is the only one that can bo adopted. ‘‘ Dig a trench 
fourteen inches deep and two feet broad, and sow a double row of 
seeds, in each trench. AVhon the plant is a foot high, train it along 
the dry ridge above the trench, taking cure that it docs not come iu 
contact with the Avater, the roots only being watered.” 

4. The com])Ost with which Mr. Chow directs the holes to bo filled 
is composed of half wcll-dccomposed horse or cow-manure and lialf 
earth. ' 

5. About the middle of March Mr. Chew recommends as the most 
suitable time for sowing, and states that Afghanistan Melon-seed 
soAvn at that time grew with surprising vigour, and bore fruit simul- 
taneously Avith plants that had been raised two mouths before. 

6. Mr. CheAv makes a great point of steeping the seeds in Avarm 
Avater, letting them remain tAveuty-four hours. Ho considers this 
absolutely essential. After the steeping he directs that they should be 
covered Avith a Avet cloth, or kept in Avet ashes two or three days until 
they sprout. 

7. As soon as sprouted, Mr. CheAv directs, soav them at about a 
foot apart and an inch or an inch and a half deep. Immediately 
deluge them with water, and so every evening until the plants are 
two inches above ground. After that an occasional drenching Avill he 
beneficial. A great deal depends, Mr. Chew observes, upon the plants 
being well watered at first, for those that spring up Avith vigour are 
not so subject to insects. 
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The above directions given by Mr. Chew, which differ in no essen- 
tial particulars from those given by Mr. Millett, are perhaps as good 
as can be followed. It should, however, also be kept in view, that the 
withholding of water when the plants arc in blossom, and the giving 
it freely after they have set their fruit up to just when it is ripening, 
and the withholding of it again then, is as important to be observed 
in the cultivation of this as it is of every other fruit. 

The Melon, if possible, should be always sown in the spot where it 
is to remain, as it can ill endure transplantation, and its roots should 
be disturbed as little as possible. 

M. Ysabcau states : It has been well ascertained that the fruit of 
the Melon is so much the better the nearer it is borne to the collar of 
tlie root. A system of j)runing is therefore usually resorted to, for 
the twofold purpose — first, of causing the fruit to be produced as near 
as possible to the collar of the root ; secondly, of arresting the growth 
of the stem beyond the Melons so soon as they begin to swell, and 
thus fjre venting the sap from being conveyed away from the fruit. 
The mode of proceeding is this : — Pinch off the central shoot of tho 
young plant beyond tlie four first leaves so soon as they are formed. 
This will cause it to send out two lateral shoots. Wiien these lateral 
shoots arc about four inches long, pinch them in the same manner, and 
in a few days they also will put forth two side shoots each. This will 
give the plant four branches, which, pinched again when they have 
attained sufficient length, will give eight good shoots, which will be 
enough. 

“ Eacli shoot giving one or two fruits, about a dozen may be counted 
upon ill all. These should be let grow just long enough till it can be 
decided which are the best to be preserved ; and then a severe pruning 
should be made so as to leave tho plant on an average two branches, 
each bearing a fine fruit.”* 

Another eminent French writer states that the secondary branches 
commonly produce male, or sterile flowers, and the tertiary almost 
invariably female, or fertile flowers. 

He adds also ; “ The following method is a more simple one, and one 
likewise by which it is said better results are obtained: — Pinch off the 
shoot above the second leaf as soon as the seedling has formed it. 
Leave the two shoots which will then be formed till they have at least 
six leaves, and then stop them once for all above the fifth, sixth, or 
even seventh eye, and then let grow freely all the shoots which after 
that are produced. Tliese bear fruit as soon as those that have been 
more frequently stopped, the plants are more vigorous, and the Melons 
better nourished. 


* Le Jardinier de Tout le Monde,* p. 215. 
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“As in the former method, when good fruits are set, pinch the shoot 
to one eye above each fruit which the plant is allowed to bear, and 
nip off all other fruits that are there, or may afterwards bo formed. 
The young fruits thus plucked off may be preserved like Gherkins, or 
cooked, when they will bo found exceedingly delicate, treated in the 
same manner as Cucumbers or Squashes.’’* 

The Melon in the earlier stage of its growth is, like the Cucumber 
and Squash, very subject to the depredations of a small red beetle, by 
which it is infested. The usual means adopted to keep this away is 
sprinkling of wood-ashes over the loaves. This, however, is only to 
remove one evil by introducing another almost as bad ; for the plants 
can hardly bo expected to thrive with the pores of their leaves thus 
stopped up. A piece of common gauze stretched upon a frame, as 
suggested elsewhere, would no doubt be a cheap and effectual remedy. 

The following remarks by other writers are interesting, and perhaps 
may be found useful. Mr. Knight stated that “ sufficient breadth of 
foliage is tho main point for twinging Melons to perfection.” 

Morier says tliat “ in Persia pigeon’s dnng has from time immemorial 
been sought after for manuring Melons.” 

Another writer says that “ soil holding any salt of iron is sterile in 
its application to Melons. This may be tested by burning a portion 
and applying a magnet.” 

A writer in the ‘ Gardeners’ Chronicle ’ states that the way of culti- 
vating the Cabul Melon in its native locality is, when the fruit is 
of the size of a waluut, cover with a haudful of clay, and scrape holes 
ill the ground for it td sit in.” 

Another writer in the same paper says : “ T defy any one to produce 
Melon fit to be seen in a loose sandy soil. The stronger, the stiffer 
the loam the better. I use grafting clay, and have Ileechwood Melons 
twelve pounds in weight and unsurpassable in quality.” The Bikanir 
Melon is always found growing buried in sand, especially in the desert, 
and is a most luscious and deliciously sweet fruit. It forms the 
food and drink of the people in tho neighbourhood of the Bikanir 
desert. 

The usual mode of cleaning the seeds from the pulpy mass in which 
they are contained is to mix them up with wood-ashes, whereby, after 
they have been well rubbed and then spread out to dry, they Avill be 
rendered quite clean. 

Where it is intended to save seeds, caution should bo taken that no 
inferior Melons be cultivated anywhere near. For being a monoecious 
plant it is as likely to become impregnated with the pollen of tho 


* Le Boil Jardinier,* pour 18G6, p. 618. 
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inferior plant as with that of its own kind. And even with every such 
precaution a wandering bee from some adjacent garden may fly over 
and do a world of mischief, only to be detected by the produce afford- 
ed ill the following season. 

On the hills the Melon can be cultivated easily in ordinary glazed 
frames with bottom heat, and kept in deep ])ans. Sow the seed in 
April. 


Gucumis momordica. 

Plioontee. 

A very common fruit, cultivated by the natives all over India. It is 
of the size and form of a large Cocoanut, perfectly smooth, and of a 
pale yellow colour when ripe, and has the flavour of a very indifferent 
Melon. 

It is cultivated by the natives in precisely the same way as the 
Melon. 


Cucurbita citrullus. 

WATKR-MELOX. 


Turhooza, 

The Water-Melon is met with in common cultivation in all parts of 
India. The fruit is of oval form, of the size of the largest Pumpkin, 
perfectly* smooth, and when ripe of a dark green colour. It is very re- 
freshing and agreeable in the hot weather, when it is in season. 

The cultivation of it demands no particular care. The seeds are 
sown in February in common garden soil, in a spot where they 
have plenty of room to trail. T'he plants reipiiro abundance of 
water. 

The natives often cultivate Water-Melons in great quantities on the 
shoals of rivers, from which the water has subsided. A plan it appears 
they have is in the middle of April to dig a hole under each Melon and 
bury it with sand, making the hole large enough for the Melon to 
swell. 

In the desert of Bikanir a variety of Melon grows in the sand, or 
rather, wider it, and is a very delicious fruit. 
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PAPAYACEiE. 

Carica papaya. 

PAPAW. 

Pepiya. 

The Papaw-tree is a native of tropical South America and the West 
Indies, but has become thoroughly naturalised in this country. The 
fruit, which is in the form of a Pear, and much larger than a Cocoanut, 
ripens of a pale greenish yellow. The iincst are said to bo produced 
from the Singapore and Moiilmeiii stock. The fruit presents a tempt- 
ing appearance when cut open, resembling that of a fine orange-flesh 
Melon. Though not of high flavour, it is very cool, refreshing, and 
agreeable, when eaten with sugar raw. 'fhe small, olive-coloured, 
shot-like seeds with which the interior of the fruit is filled, arc liked 
by some for their watercress-like flavour, and moreover are consi- 
dered very wholesome. 

The tree comes into flower first in February, yielding a crop of fruit 
in March and April, and again during the rains, emitting at times a fmo 
fragrance all around from the numerous small greenish-yellow blossoms. 
It generally produces an immense crop of fruit, and continues blossom- 
ing after the fruits on the lower part of the branch have attained to 
a great size. The fruit is in season during the whole of the cold months. 

The proper mode of cultivation to be adopted is obviously to remove 
all but a few of the fruits, when of a small size, as well as to nip off 
all flowers afterwards from the upper branches of the tree, and during 
the period the fruit is swelling to administer, when the soil is dry and 
seems to require it, copious supplies ef water ; but this trouble, I be- 
lieve, is never taken, and few perhaps will think the fruit of sufficient 
value to deserve it. At Gowhatti, however, I have partaken of fruit — 
subjected, I conceive, to such treatment — that from its excellence was 
hardly to be recognised, being of the size of a Water-Melon, and 
delicious in flavour. 

Plants are raised from seed sown in February and March, and in 
September, and are of very rapid growth, rising to eight or ten feet 
high, and coming into bearing in about ten months. In the earlier 
period of their growth the plants have a pretty palm-like appearance, 
but on growing old they become rather unsightly. The flowers with 
male and those with female organs are borne on distinct plants, there- 
fore among several trees some will of course be unproductive. 

Don says : — 

The most extraordinary property of the Papaw-tree is that which 
is related first by Browne in his ' Natural History of Jamaica namely, 
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that water impregnated with the Milky juice of this tree is thought to 
make all sorts of meat washed in it tender ; but eight or ten minutes’ 
steeping, it is said, will make it so soft, that it will drop in pieces from 
the spit before it is well roasted, or turn soon to rags in boiling. This 
circumstance has been repeatedly confirmed. Old hogs and old poul- 
try, which are fed upon the leaves and fruit, however tough the meat 
they afford might otherwise bo, are thus rendered perfectly tender and 
good if eaten as soon as killed ; but the flesh passes very soon into a 
state of putridit}'. In the third volume of the Wernerian Society’s 
Memoirs, there is a highly interesting paper on the properties of tho 
juice of the Papaw-tree by Dr. Holder, wlio has witnessed its effects 
in the island of Barbadocs, and speaks of them as known to all the 
inhabitants. The juice causes a separation of the muscular fibres. 
Nay, the very vapour of the tree serves this purpose ; hence many 
people suspend the joints of meat, fowls, tisc., in the upper part of the 
tree, in order to prepare them for the table.” * 

Dr. Davy, however, who made some careful experiments to ascertain 
the truth of what is above stated, came to the conclusion that the 
Papaw-trec possesses none of the singular properties which have been 
assigned to it, more than any other trcc.f The juice of the fruit 
is, however, undoubtedly a powerful solvent, and digestive ; for it is 
now largely prescribed for dyspeptic patients by physiciauvs.. 

Cannot be cultivated on the hills. 


FLACOURTIACK/E. 

Flacourtia, cataphracta. 

PUNEEALA-PLUM. 

A small tree, native of India, grows to the height of about twenty 
or thirty feet, with small leaves and branches covered with numerous 
thorns. 

Tho fruit ripens during the mouths of September and October 
and is of the form and size of a Cherry or Tiparee, slightly com- 
pressed into a five or six-sided shape. It is of a deep dull purplish 
chocolate colour. In flavour it is suggestive of something better than 
a Sloe, but worse than au indiflforeiit Plum. The usual plan before 
eating it, whereby it is rendered softer and more agreeable, is to turn 
it round between the thumb aud forefinger, gently pinching it at the 


* Don's * Gardener’s Dictionary,’ vol. iii. p. 44. 
t See ‘Journal of Agri-Hort* Society,’ vol. ix, p. 73. 
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same time and then roll it between the palms of the hands. By this 
means it becomes much sweeter in flavour, losinj^ that austerity it 
before had. It affords an exceedingly nice compote when cooked with 
sugar. The tree seems to be unknown in the Punjab. 

Plants are propagated from seed sown in Juno and July. It 
requires no particular cultivation. Not cultivated on the hills. 


Flacourtia inermis. 

TOxMI-TOML 

This tree, which is easily distinguished from the foregoing by its 
being entirely thornless, and by its large handsome leaves, bears a 
somewhat similar but very inferior fruit a mouth or two late in the 
season. Cultivated same as the foregoing. 

PASSIFLOllACE.E- 

Passiflora. 

GRANADILLA. 

There are about four or five varieties of Passiflora described as 
bearing edible fruits, called Granadillas. 

1. P. quadrangularis — Common Gkanadilla, bears a fruit of an 
oblong form, about as large sometimes as a child’s head. The flavour 
is sweet and slightly acid, very grateful to the taste, and refreshing in 
a hot climate, where it is usually eaten with wine and sugar. 

2. P, maliformis — Apple-fruited Gilanadilla or Sweet Calabash. 

3. P. laurifolia — Water-Lemon, is most extensively cultivated in 
the tropics, being agreeable to most palates. 

4. P. edulis — Purple-fruited Granadilla, produces fruit of the 
size and ^shape of a hen’s egg, green at first, but when ripe of a 
beautiful plum colour. 

5. P. incarnata — Flesh-coloured Granadilla. 

In addition to the above thus described by Mackintosh,* might 
perhaps bo numbered Tacsonia mollissima, which I have seen at 
Ootacamund, bearing in great abundance a pale-green fruit of the 
size of goose’s egg, and of rather agreeable flavour, but the plant does 
not seem able to bear the climate of the plains. 

P. quadrangularis is the only Granadilla that has been known 
to bear fruit here, and that not commonly about Calcutta. I found 


* * Greenhouse,’ p. 380. 
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the plant in a garden at (jlowhatti, grown upon a Bukayiin tree, and 
bearing in great profusion in December ; but the fruit fell far short 
of the description given of it above, both as to size and flavour, being 
of an oblong form, of the size of a large Lemon, and very insipid to 
the taste. It was sometimes put in tarts, but required flavouring. 
The natives used it also for curries. A w’ritcr in ‘ Kees* Oyclopscdia ’ 
says: “To flower and fruit in perfection, it requires to be cut down 
every year to the main trunk, which soon acquires the size of a small 
Cherry-tree. Wo have seen it laden with huge flowers, magnificently 
variegated with violet purple and crimson and green, wdth leaves a 
foot long.” P. maliformis does not appear to have been yet intro- 
duced ; and P. incarnata, formerly in the Calcutta Botanic Gardens, 
does not exist there now. 

If the plants be worth cultivating for their fruit, which is very 
questionable, possibly success might bo arrived at by attending to the 
mode of cultivation ])rescribed for the j)nr])ose. 

'J'he following is Mr. A]j])leby’s mode of setting P. quadrangularis : — 

“ The whole of the calyx, corolla, and crown must bo cut olF Avith 
a sharp pair of pointed scissors, and this must be done Avitbout in- 
juring the flower-stem. Wlien all these are cut away, there only 
remain the essential parts of the flower — the stamens, fiA^e in nXimber, 
and the three stigmas. ^Fhen cut off one or more of the stamens 
bearing tlic anthers; and do this without sliaking the dust or pollen 
out of the anther, covering them Avith the fertilising powder. Take 
an opportunity of perfonniiig tlii.s operation early in the morning, at 
the very time Avlien the anthers are observed to be bursting.” * 

“ When the crop is all off, the shoots must he Avell cut in. As 
little old Avood as possible besides the main stem, and a few pieces 
(about two or three feet of each) of the old branches, sliould be retain- 
ed ; for all that is to be trained to bear in each year ought to be the 
growth of two years' standiug.” f 

Propagated by layers and seed. 

Cultivated on the hills in a glass-house. 

STERCULTACEiG. 

Adansonia digitata. 

UAOJiAB— MONKEV-BREAn, 

Bildetee Imlee, 

In Senegal, its native locality, this grows to become one of the 
♦ largest trees in existence ; but the trunk, even in small trees, has an 

» * Cottage GarOener^a Dictionary,* p, 439. f Sabine, in ‘ Horf. Tmns.’^ 
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inflated, gouty appearance, suggestive of its bulkiness being rather the 
result of disease than of natural healthy growth. 

The fruit is of about the size and form of an ostrich egg, with a rind 
similar in texture and colour to that of a tamarind pod. An agiee- 
able sherbet is said to bo made from it, which indeed seems the prin- 
cipal purpose for which it is used. 

There are two or three large trees in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, 
but the fruit they bear is small and indifferent, no larger than a lien’s 
egg. The village of Nalcha, near the celebrated old city of Mandoo, 
in the Deccan, is famous for the number of trees that grow there. 
They are rarely met with in other localities on this side of India. 


Durio zibethinus. 

DURIAN — CIVET-CAT FRUIT. 

A large forest-tree, growing to the height of eighty feet, is a native 
of Malay, and thrives well in Biirrnah and the Straits. 

The fruit is about the size of a man’s head, witliin which is 
the seed, with its edible enveloping pulp, of about the size of a 
lien’s egg. The pulp is pure white, resembling blanc-mange, and 
as delicious in taste as the finest cream. The bulk of the fruit, 
however, in which this creamy pulp is enclosed is intolerably offensive, 
having the smell of putrid animal substance, or rotten Onions. The 
seeds, when roasted, are said to have the flavour of Chestnuts. 

Plants have repeatedly been introduced into the gardens about Cal- 
cutta, but they have never risen to more than about three feet in 
height, when they have uniformly died off, the climate of that latitude 
being quite unauited to them. 


MALVACEAE. 

Hibiscus sabdariffa. 

ROSELLE — INDIAN SORREL. 

Putiva — Mesta^ 

Ah annual, native of the West Indies, but now cultivated in most 
gardens in India. 

The part of the plant made use of is not the fruit itself, but the largo 
thick succulent sepals which envelope it Of these most delicious 

14 
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puddings and tarts are made, as well as a remarkably fine jelly, bardly 
to be distinguished from that of the Ked Currant, for which in every 
respect it forms an excellent substitute. 

There are two kinds, the red and white, much the same except that 
the white seems a trifling degree less acid. 

The seeds are sown about the end of May, and the plants are put out 
in the ground at the distance of four feet from each other. It grows to 
the height of three or four feet, and bears a large handsome yellow 
flower, with a dark crimson eye. The gathering for use may be made 
in November or December in Bengal, but it must be somewhat earlier 
in the Upper Province.s, before the plants are destroyed by the cold. 

It seems to thrive best iu the damp climate of Lower India. In 
Ferozepore I found tlie full-grown plants very apt to perish before com- 
ing into bearing. 

Cannot be cultivated on the hills. 

TILIACEiE. 

Grewla Asiatica. 

Phdlsa, 

A ooarse-looking, unattractive shrub, somewhat resembling the Hazel 
in foliage ; native of India, and common in all parts of the country. 

The fruit is a berry about the size of a Pea, with a stone in the centre, 
sour and uneatable, but a sherbet is made from it considered agreeable 
by some. The fruit is produced during the hot months. It needs 
no particular cultivation, and is easily propagated : cuttings and seeds 
put down in the rains. 


Grewla sapida. 

This also, like the last, produces during the hot season, its crop of 
. berries, sometimes used for making sherbet. 

Neither of the above can be cultivated on the hills. 


SAPINDACEiE. 

Bllghia sapida. 

AEEE. 

A large tree, native of Western Africa. The fruit is of the size and 
form of a small Lemon, somewhat ribbed, and when ripe of a brilliant 
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vermilion oolour. Though much eaten, and held in high eateem in the 
West Indies, it is never, that I can learn, eaten in this country. Sir 
J. Paxton declares it to be not much inferior to a Nectarine in fla* 
vour.” Don says that in Guinea the tree “ is greatly esteemed for the 
excellence of its* fruit, which is of a grateful sub>acid flavour.”. It 
appears, however, to be treated rather as a vegetable than as a fruit, 
according to the description given of it by Dr. Macfadyen, who 
says 

** The fruit is brought in great abundance to the Kingstown market. 
The arillus, which supports the seed, is the part which is eaten. It is 
prepared by parboiling in water with salt, and afterwards stewing or 
frying with butter, or by simply boiling in soup. It is very whole- 
some, and from its soft, rich flavour well deserves the appellation of the 
Vegetable Marrow.” * 

Mr. Leonard Wray also, in presenting seeds to the Agri-Horticul- 
tural Society, accompanies them with the remark : — 

‘‘ Akee, an ornamental small tree, and a delicious vegetable, some- 
times eaten raw, but generally fried together with butter and black 
popper.” 

In the Calcutta Botanical Gardens there arc two trees which have 
grown to a great size, and in the garden of the Bankshall at Calcutta 
there is also a tree. It appears to have been somewhat scarce in India 
some time ago, for Dr. Gibson says of it : The Gardens at Parell 
and at Dapooree can boast of the Blighia sapida of New Zealand, now 
producing fruit (at least at Dapooree) annually.” + At Calcutta it 
comes into blossom in June and ripens its fruit in October. 

In the public gardens at Madras were some small trees about ten 
feet high, which, when I saw them in the mouth of September some 
years ago, looked remarkably ornamental, covered with their scarlet 
fruit, contrasting beautifully with the fine rich foliage amongst which 
it hung. As far as I could learn by inquiry, the fruit was never eaten 
by any one there. Propagated by seed and gootee. 

Cannot be grown on the hills. 


Nephelium lichi. 

UOHBE. 

A large-growing shrub or small tree, of dense handsome foliage, 
native of China. It blossoms about the middle of February with 


. • * Flora of Jamaica.' vol. f, p. 160. 
t Dr, Spry, * Plants for India,'. p» 62* 
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sprays of small pale-green flowers, and ripens its large bunches of 
fruit about the end of April or beginning of May. The fruit is of 
the size and form of a large Plum, with a rough, 'thin, scale-like rind 
which, while the fruit is hanging ripe upon the tree, is of a beautiful 
red .tinge, but gradually becomes of a dull brown colbur a short time 
after being gathered. The pulp of the fruit, which is as delicious 
perhaps as that of any fruit in existence, resembles the white of a 
plover’s egg, and contains in its centre a stone. In the best fruit the 
stone is very small comparatively ; and in this respect the fruit produced 
on diflerent trees varies much. 

It is stated that there is only one province in China where the Lichee 
is grown to perfection. In the gardens, however, about Calcutta, and 
at Chinsurah in ])articular, fruit of the finest quality imaginable may 
be met with. That produced on the trees in the Calcutta Botanic^ 
Gardens is of a very inferior description, the pulp being scanty in 
quality and acid in flavour : fruit of a similar kind likewise is usually 
sold in the Calcutta bazars, probably the produce of trees formerly 
distributed from the Botanic Gardens. 

I have tasted the variously-named kinds in the Gardens of the Agri- 
Horticultural Society, from which plants are propagated for distribu- 
tion ; and in my opinion the sort called M’Lean’s is decidedly the best, 
though not finer than is frequently met with in private gardens. 

A variety is cultivated in Bombay, bearing fruit of a conical form, of 
a purplish colour when ripe, distinct in flavour, and of very sweet taste. 

Don says that when eaten to excess. Lichees are apt to occasion an 
eruption over the whole body. They are eaten in great quantities in 
India, but with no deleterious effect that T ever heard of. 

The Chinese suffer the fruit to dry till it becomes black and shri- 
velled, in which condition it is commonly met with for sale in the 
London grocers’ shops. 

Birds are exceedingly fond of the fruit. The trees must be protected 
from their ravages by having nets thrown over them some time about 
the beginning of April. 

The Lichee tree will grow well in all parts of India ; but in the 
North-West it is liable to be killed by the oold in severe weather. It 
loves a damp climate and abundance of water, and is said not to yield 
good fruit at any considerable distance high up from Calcutta. It 
is,, however, cultivated with success in Saharunpore. 

Colonel Sleeman states that at Lucknow the Lichee cannot be 
brought to thrive at all. Small plants throve tolerably well at Feroze- 
pore. ^ I had several in the lowermost part of my garden there, wl^oh 
were swamped for more than a week during the heavy rains in August. 
Host plants under such circumstances would have perishM, but these 
fieeioed benefited thereby. 
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Lichees may be propagated by seed, which it is said will not keep, 
but must be sown at once 3 but the surest way to obtain plants that will 
produce good fruit is to propagate by gootee about the end of May. 
The gootee made at that time will be ready for removing and potting 
off by the commencement of the cold* weather ; and may be planted 
out, where it is finally to remain, in the following rain season. Also 
by grafting, or inarching. 

Cannot be cultivated on the hills. 


Nephelium longaniim. 

LONGAN. 

AshphuL 

A tree, native of India, and cultivated in China and Cochin-China. 

The fruit, which, in the vicinity of Calcutta, is produced about the 
end of June, is about the size and form of a marble, of a russet colour, 
and borne in bunches like Grapes. The fleshy part of the fruit, which 
resembles that of the Lichee, is sweetish, and, though not disagreeable, 
is vapid and vastly inferior in flavour to the Lichee. The mode of 
cultivation is the same as for the Lichee. 


Pierardia sapida. 

Lutqua. 

A small tree, native of Burmah and Eastern Bengal. 

The fruit, which, like that of the Lichee, is borne in large clusters, 
is said to be equal in point of merit to either the Lichee or the Loquat, 
which latter it resembles. Roxburgh describes it as an agreeable fruit, 
round, of the size of a Gooseberry, smooth and yellow, and cultivated 
by the Chinese under the name of Lutqua. 

The tree abounds in Sylhet and Burmah, but appears to be hardly 
known in Calcutta, Formerly there were fruit-bearing trees in the 
Calcutta Botanical Gardens six or ten feet high, introduced from Tip- 
perah, of the produce of which the malees there still speak in high 
praise. But these were out down many years ago, and now none are 
to b® found there. It is a very common tree in the district about Gow- 
hatfi in Assam. Its fruit, which it produces in. large dense bunches, 
in great abundance at the end of June and beginning of July, is of a 
roundish form, and in outward appearance bears a strong resemUance 
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to a yellow Plum. It has a dense leathery rind, and contains, or 
rather is all but filled up with, three or four large seeds, each 
surrounded with a tough kind of pulp, which can hardly 
be said to be more than just moistened by the small quantity of 
sharp-flavoured juice it contains. In my opinion a very poor and 
valueless fruit ; but under good cultivation, it might possibly prove far 
different. Propagated by seed during the rains. 

Caunot be cultivated on the hills. 


MALPIGHIACE^. 

Malpighia glabra. 

BAHBADOES CHERRY. 

Sir R. Schomburgk says : — 

“ The fruit is much used in Barbadoes in preserves and tarts, and 
there is something in the tasto reminds one rather of the Raspberry 

than of the Cherry It bears eatable fruit, in appearance and 

size resembling Mayduke Cherries, but, though juicy and sweet, in every 
respect inferior to M. ureiis : the fruit of this may be likened to com- 
mon wild Cherries of our plantations.” * 

Both the above species are very common in the gardens about Cal- 
cutta, thriving well, and forming very handsome flowering shrubs. M. 
glabra bears in the cold season a few scattered bright-red fruits, some- 
what like Mayduke Cherries it is true, but very small ones. Such as I 
have eateu I have found to be mere worthless berries, pithy, tasteless, 
and juiceless. 

Propagated by cuttings put down in October. 

Cannot be cultivated ou the hills except as an ornamental eihrub in 
the glass-house. 


CLUSIACEiE. 

Mammea Americana. 

MAMMEE-APPLE. 

•A large timber-tree, native of the West Indies. 

The fruit I)r. Bindley mentions as ‘‘the wild Apricot of South 
America, said to rival the Mangosteen.” It is described as “ Yellow, 


* Paxton’s ‘ Flower Garden,' ii, 18. 
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not unlike, either in shape or size, one of the largest russet Apples* 
The outer rind, which easily peals off, is thick and leathery; 
beneath this is a second very delicate coat, which adheres closely to 
the pulp, and should be carefully removed before eating the fruit, as it 
leaves a bitter taste in the mouth. The seeds, of which there are two 
or three in the centre, are resinous and very bitter ; but the pulp under 
the skin, which, when ripe, is of a deep yellow, resembling that of the 
finest Apricot, and of considerable consistency, is very fragrant, and 
has a delicious but very peculiar flavour. It is eaten either raw and 
alone, or out into slices with Aviiie and sugar, or preserved in syrup.” 

Dr. Macfixdyen describes it as “ of a sweetish aromatic taste, bearing 
a resemblance to that of a Carrot” 

It was introduced into the Calcutta Botanical Gardens very many 
years ago, where it now. Dr. King, the Superintendent, tells mo, 
•‘grows well, and yields a plentiful crop of fruit annually.” 


Garcinia Mangoatana. 

MANGOSTEBN, 

The Mangosteen is a native of the Malay Islands. 

The fruit is hold in the very highest estimation. Don declares it to 
be “in flavour the most delicious fruit in the world, partaking of the 
Strawberry and the Grape.” It is said that to taste the fruit in per- 
fection it must be eaten as it is gathered from the tree. The speci- 
mens brought occasionally to Calcutta from the Straits are of the size 
of a middling-sized Apple, perfectly smooth, with a dense rind, wdiich, 
when removed, the centre is found to consist of a soft, white, pellucid, 
most agreeable pulp. But these convey hardly a notion of the fine 
flavour of the fruit when gathered fresh. The cultivation of the Man- 
gosteen, in the open air at least, as high north as any part of Bengal 
seems now pretty well decided to be impracticable. Plants have been 
repeatedly introduced into the gardens about Calcutta, but have never 
been known to yield fruit. Mr. E. Solano, notwithstanding, assured 
me that he had in his garden at Shahabad three trees, about six feet 
high, and that one of these had borne fruit two years in succession. 

Propagated by gootee. 

Cannot be cultivated on the hills. 


Garcinia Cowa. 

COWA — COWA-MANGOSTBBN, 

A very handsome tree, with fine luxuriant foliage of large laurel- 
formed leaves ; native of Southern India. 
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The fruit ripens at the beginning of June, and is of the size andforni 
of a small Orange, ribbed, and of a russet-apricot colour ; and were it 
not a trifling degree too acid, would be accounted most delicious. It 
makes, however, a remarkably fine preserve. 

Plants are raised easily by sowing the fibre-covered stones with 
which the centre of the fruit abounds. 

Cannot be cultivated on the hills. 


Xanthochymua plctorius. 

ToonmL 

A fine handsome tree from thirty to forty feet high ; native of this 
country ; bears in April rather large white flowers. 

The fruit is remarkably handsome and luring, of the size and form 
of an Orange, but with surface perfectly smooth like that of a Plum, 
and of a bright yellow colour. If it were possible by cultivation to 
subdue its intolerable acidity, it would rank in merit, I consider, with 
any fruit grown. Don says, “ it is not inferior to many Apples but 
I see no point of similarity in it to suggest such a comparisou. The 
greatest degree of acidity resides in the thick fleshy rind. The pulpy 
part in which the seeds arc enclosed is less acid, but very acid still ; 
indeed so much so as to put an}’ one^s teeth out of order for a day or 
two after having partaken of it. Underlying this intense acidity, 
however, is a fine flavour, resembling, as I think, that of the Apricot. 
The fruit begins to ripen about the middle of September, when, if not 
protected, it is greedily devoured by flying foxes. Propagated by seed' 
sown during the rains. 

I have endeavoured to make a preserve of it, thinking that the 
acidity might be so far overcome by cooking as to render it agreeable to 
the palate. But I found that the resinous property with which it 
abounded made it then quite unfit for eating. 

Cannot be cultivated on the hills. 


Calysaocion longifolium. 

Woondee — Suringee — Soorgee. 

.A small tree remarkable for its flue handsome dense Laurel-likC' 
foliage^ said to be frequently met with iu the Decoan of India, though 
hardly known in Bengal, except by some two or three thriving specimens- 
in the vicinity of Calcutta. 
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The fruit is about the size of an acorn, to which also it ie very 
similar in appearance. It encloses a large stone, between which and 
the rind is a soft pulpy juice of rosewater-like flavour, considered very 
agreeable by some. It is not, however, accounted an edible fruit. It 
ripens about the middle or end of May. 

Easily propagated by sowing the stones in June and July. 

Cannot be cultivated on the hills. 


ANONACEiE. 

Anona squamosa. 

CUSTARD-APPLE. 

Ata — Shureefa — Seeta-phuL 

A small tree ; no doubt,” Dr. Voigt observes, “ a native of tropical 
America, notwdthstauding St. Hilaire’s reasonings, which would make 
it of Asiatic origin.” Dr. Anderson in his recent catalogue sets it down 
as a native of both tropical Asia and America. It is most abundant in 
Bengal, and produces its rather large, greenish-yellow flowers about the 
middle of May. 

The fruit is of the size of the largest Apple ; and when thoroughly 
ripe difficult to raise without tlie tortoise-shell-likc compartments of 
the rind bursting open, and the fruit dropping to pieces by its own 
weight. The custard-like substance of the interior has a most delicious 
and delicate flavour. Dr. Macfadyen, however, speaking of it as 
produced in the West Indies, says that he “ has never met with a 
European who was partial to it.”* This would seem to imply that the 
fruit produced in India, where it is so universally approved of, must be 
vastly superior to that grown in what has been assigned as its native 
locality. It is in season in this country during the greater part of the 
rains and cold months. The tree, when bearing, requires to be covered 
by a net, or the produce, before fit to be gathered, will almost be sure 
to be devoured by birds or squirrels. To effect this more conveniently, 
as well as to improve the bearing properties of the tree, a judicious 
system of pruning may with advantage be adopted. Or the fruit may 
be preserved by wrapping each one up severally, when about the size of 
a hen’s egg, in a piece of thin muslin. 

General Jenkins writes: “The fruit as brought to market are 
generally forced in straw, being gathered long before they are ripe, 


* * Flora of Jamaica,’ p. 9. 
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otherwise they would require netting. This tree grows in the highest 
perfection, in the most rocky, hot, and barren parts of the country, and 
spontaneously. The largest I remember to have seen were at Punnah, 
the most barren of sterile places. The tree grows' out of crevices of 
rocks and old walls, and apparently wild.”* The finest fruits are 
grown in Cawnpore and that neighbourhood. 

Plants are propagated from seed, and are of very rapid growth, coming 
into bearing in two or three years’ time. A supply of old lime or 
mortar, and cow manure to their roots during the cold months is of 
great benefit to them. 

Cannot be cultivated on the hills. 


Anona reticulata. 


bullock’s heart — SWEET-SOP. 

Nona — Rdm-p7iuL 

A small tree, native of tropical Asia and America, and very com* 
inon in India. But it cannot be cultivated with success in the Punjab. 

The fruit differs from the Custard-apple in having a perfectly 
smooth rind, and derives its name from the resemblance it bears to a 
Vjullock’s heart. The interior is full of a thick, luscious, custard-like 
substance. It is not of so fine and delicate a flavour as the Custard- 
apple, but being in season during the hot niontlis, when Custard-apples 
are not to be had, it is accepted as a very agreeable fruit. While 
ripening it requires to be protected from the depredations of birds 
and squirrels and bats, by a netting or by some other means. 

Plants are propagated from the pips sown during the rains, the culti- 
vation being the same as for the Custard-apple, 

Cannot be grown on the hills. 


Anona murioata. 

SOUR-SOP. 

Rildetee Nona, 

A small shrubby tree, native of the West Indies, with dark-green^ 
shining, laurel-like leaves of a pungent odour, something like that of 
the Black Currant, and a very ornamental object when bearing, iu 


General Jenkins’ MS. notes. 
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July, its fine large heart-shaped fruit. The fruit Mr. Gosse describes 
as “ lusciously sweet, and of a delightful acidity ] often larger than a 
child’s head ; covered with flexible prickles.”* Grown in this country 
it by no means realises the above description, but is considered by 
most persons of so harsh and unpleasant a flavour as to be quite 
uneatable. ^ 

This tree, by no means common in India, I found rather plentiful at 
Gowhatti in Assam, where it produces fruit as large as a moderate- 
sized Jack. 

The fruit begins to ripen about the latter end of June, and is 
in season in July and August, retaining when ripe its dark-green 
colour. It is of the form of a bullock’s heart rather prolonged, and 
not unfrequently of a kidney-form, from the apex taking a curve 
upwards. The substance of the fruit amongst which the seeds are 
scattered is of a soft woolly pulp, intermixed with a juicy mucilage of 
a strong, rather vinous flavour, somewhat like that of the Pine-apple ; 
but it is wanting in sweetness, and has a certain degree of rankness 
that causes it to be disliked by most persons who have not acquired a 
taste for it. To most palates, however, it may be made agreeable by 
putting the pulp into a tumbler, sweetening it with pounded loaf-sugar, 
and pouring over it a glass of sherry. There is a considerable 
difference in the produce of different trees, some proving vastly 
superior to others. 

Plants are raised easily from the pips sown in July and August, the 
cultivation being the same as for Custard-apple. 

Cannot be cultivated on the hills. 

Anona cherixnolia. 

CHEllIMOYER. 

The fruit of the Cherimoyer is described as “ of the size and form 
of the Sour-sop, and of a light green colour, or as holding a middle 
place between the Sweet-sop and Custard-apple, being subsqiiamous 
like the former, and reticulated like the latter.” 

It is a native of Peru. Mr. Gosse states that the fruit is grown to 
perfection iu Jamaica, but only in certain mountainous localities. 

Mr. Markham says : — 

“ They have most of the other kinds of Anonas in India, but the 
Cherimoyer fruit, the most exquisite of all, has yet to be raised. 
He who has not tasted the Cherimoyer has yet to learn what fruit is.*’ 

“The Pine-Rpple, the Mangosteen, and the Cherimoyer,” says 
Dr. Seemann, “are considered the finest fruits in the world. I 


* Naturalist’s Sojourn in Jamaica,’ p. 46. 
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have tasted them in those localities in which they are supposed to 
attain their highest perfection — the Pine-apple in Guayaquil, the 
Mangosteen in the Indian Archipelago, and the Cherimoyer on the 
slopes of the Andes — and if I were called upon to act the part of a 
Paris, I would without hesitation assign the apple to the Cheri- 
moyhr. Its taste, indeed, surpasses that of every other fruit, and 
Haenke was quite right when ho called it the masterpiece of nature.’** 

Dr. Lindlcy observes : — 

“ Fenell6 says, one European Pear or Plum is worth all the Cheri- 
moyers of Peru.**+ 

Plants are to be met with in the gardens of the Agri-Hortioultural 
Society as w^ell as in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, where they were 
introdiiccd a great many years ago, but their cultivation has been 
attended with no success. The tree does not even set flowers in 
Bengal. Dr. Jameson states also in his Report that the Cherimoyer 
had been introduced into the Sahamnpore Gardens, but had been 
found not to succeed there. Whence perhaps it may be fairly 
concluded there is little prospect of this fruit ever being produced 
in India, unless possibly upon some spot on the slopes of the 
Himalaya, or on tho Nilgherries, whore plants have recently been 
raised from the seeds imported by Mr. Markham. A hard, stiff soil, 
with lime suits it. It has recently, I believe, been cultivated with 
success at Bangalore. 

Propagated from seed sown during the rains. 

Cannot be cultivated above 2,000 feet elevation. 


D I L L E N I A C E 

Dillenia speciosa. 

Chulta, 

A tree of considerable size, native of India ; bears a dense head of 
exceedingly handsome foliage, with large noble leaves, and produces 
in July great, beautiful, pure white, fragi^ant flowers, succeeded by 
fruit, having as they hang upon the tree a resemblance to enormous 
green Apples. These are gathered for use about the middle of Sep- 
tember. The part made use of for the table is not the fruit itself, but 
the laige thickened sepals of the calyx, by which it is firmly enclosed.. 
Tasted raw these have the exact flavour of a very sour unripe Apple^ 

‘ Travels in Peru and India.* p. 337, 

‘ Transaotions of the London Hort. Society,* vol. v, p. 102. 
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and wlien cooked with sugar have also exactly the flavour of the same 
fruit cooked in the same way. The great objection to them is the 
large quantity of fibre they contain. They are very commonly mixed 
as an ingredient in curries, especially in those made with prawns, to 
which they impart a most agreeable flavour. 

Plants are propagated by seed sown in June and July. 

Cannot be cultivated on the hills. 


VITACE.P.. 

Vitis vinifera. 


ciUArE. 


Ungoor, 

The varieties of Grape found in different parts of India arc no doubt 
very numerous, and some, probably, as large in size and as fine in 
flavour as are to be met with in any })art of the world. In my gra- 
pery at Ferozepore I had some four or five sorts (the names unknown 
to me), all of exquisite flavour. Dr. Jameson, speaking of the vines 
in the Shaharunpore Botanical Gardens, says : “ The diftcrent varieties 
of Cashmere vines are very tine, and w^ell worthy of extensive cul- 
tivation, particularly the varieties Kishmish, Monucka, Ilousanee^ 
MushaJ* 

The Aurungabad “ Hubshee ” Grape is one of the most celebrated 
varieties in India. It is a black fruit of large size, sweet, and of livery 
consistency, much like the Portugal Grape sold in grocers' shops in 
London. It is cultivated to great extent in the vineries of Douluta- 
bad, and is much in request in that part of the country, being convey- 
ed for sale to a considerable distance around, and realising four times 
the price of the ordinary white Grapes grown there. 

None of these grapes appear to have reached the district of Calcutta, 
or, if so, have probably perished, from the climate being iinsuited to 
them. I myself brought to Chiiisurah from Ootacamund in the year 
1869 four choice varieties of European vines ; but they made no growth 
whatever, and at the end of two years wore poor stunted plants of 
much about the same size as when 1 first obtained them. 

The following varieties were grown by Mr, L. Berkeley in his garden 
at Lahore, imported by himself from England ; 1, Black Froutignan ; 2, 
Black Hamburg ; 3, Golden ; 4, Muscat ; 5, Constautia ; and 6, a dwarf 
French kind (name lost), bearing a very delicate and sweet-flavoured 
fruit, which lasts for months without decay. He told me, moreover, 
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they have in the Punjab the Bedatia, or stoneleas Grape, said to be 
indigenous there. 

Dr. Henderson introduced at Lahore ns many as sixteen kinds 
of Grape-vines froA Europe, which have succeeded remarkably well. 

It is asserted by Mr. J. ll Denman that “ no attempt hitherto made 
to transport a particular species of vine to another country has ever 
been attended with such a measure of success as to reproduce in the 
new site precisely the same distinctive properties that signalized it in the 
old. Whatever care may be bestowed to select an identity of nutrition, 
aspect, and climate, the Grape on removal loses its former and special 
attributes. ... No European plant retains its identity when trans- 
ferred to American ground.”* 

The Grape-vine will not ordinarily do well without some kind of 
support. The usual one in this country, and about the best that could 
be adopted, is constructed as follows : — 

Along each side of a pathway about ten or twelve feet wide, and 
running north and south, construct brick pillars, about fifteen inches 
square and seven feet high, at intervals of seven or eight feet apart. 
Between the pillars place a trellis- work of bamboo. Lay a beam or 
strong pole from the top of each pillar to the top of the one on the 
opposite side of the pathway, and in the centre of each beam fix a 
strong stake two or three feet high, in order to support a trellis of 
bamboo made to meet in the form of a pent-houso roof over the path. 
Between each pillar plant a vine. 

A grapery of this kind is in itself a great ornament to a garden, and 
if not made on too narrow a path, as is often the case, a most pleasant 
place for a stroll, when the sun is too much up for a walk elsewhere. 
Potted plants also that require shade can often be put along the sides 
of it, between the pillars, with great advantage. 

The training of the vine is a very simple matter. Its figure, proper- 
ly trained, may be aptly likened to a huge gridiron standing upright 
with its handle stuck in the ground, its topmost horizontal bar remov- 
ed, and the vertical ones two feet apart. The young shoots near the 
base of a vine are easily bent and secured so as to grow in to this 
form ; and all wood but what conduces to give it this form should be 
cut away at the proper pruning season. Upon these bars young shoota 
will put forth in March, each bearing two or three bunches of Grapes. 
These fruit-bearing shoots will go on growing and lengthening till the 
cold season arrives, when they must be all out back to two eyes ; and 
at the same time all thin unripe wood that has been made, of about the 
thickness of a cedar pencil, be out clean away. The vine will then 
present much of the naked gridiron form again. From the two eyes 


* « The Vine and its Fruit,* p» 4. 
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thus reserved young shoots in the following March will be prodttoed, 
bearing their bunches of Grapes, which, in their turn, must be cut back 
to two eyes in the next cold season, and so on. 

Were the annual fruit-bearing shoots not thus cut back to one or two 
eyes, but left at their full length, in the following season from every 
eye upon them fresh shoots would put forth, each bearing bunches of 
Grapes. The crop would be very great, but of very inferior quality, and 
the vine much exhausted and injured. In neglected gardens this is too 
often allowed to take place, year after year perhaps, till the plants 
become an intricate, unmanageable, and unproductive jungle. Fortun- 
ately the vine bears the knife well ; and my recommendation is in 
such cases to use it unsparingly. Cut away everything, if needs be, till 
only the stump remains. This will put forth strong, vigorous shoots, 
which may be trained in the way above directed for a young plant. It 
will be of course at a sacrifice of all fruit for the first season, but the 
gain a year or two after will be immense. 

The cultivation of the Grape-vine in this country is conducted all 
but in the same way as that adopted with the Peach. About the 
third week in October, when the rains are fully over, the soil is re- 
moved from the roots, and they are allowed to remain bare a month 
or two. By this time the leaves will have fallen, and the trees should 
then be pruned. In the beginning of February, just before the vines 
put forth their new shoots and blossoms, fill in over the roots any 
description of rich manure that can be obtained, although perhaps 
nothing can bo better than old cow-manure, or well rotted night-soil. 
Fish when obtainable, is strongly recommended. A compost which T 
have^ found excellent for manuring vines is made thus 

A largo deep hole is dug in the earth, into which plenty of fresh cow- 
dung is thrown. A quantity of oilcake (khurree) is boiled in an 
earthen pot over the fire till dissolved. This, with an equal quantity 
of molasses {goor) and a small portion of lime, is thrown into the hole 
containing the cow-dung, and well stirred up. The hole is then covered 
over and allowed to remain so a month or two, only being opened 
occasionally for stirring up the contents. This compost must be 
applied to the roots of the vines. It has a most offensive smell ; but if 
earth be thrown over it— fresh earth, and not the old soil that had 
been removed — the bad smell will soon pass off. 

From the time the fruit sets, and as it increases in size, water should 
be given to the roots constantly and in great abundance. When the 
Grapes are just about ripening, irrigation should be discontinued 
entirely. It is a matter of consequence that the ripening take place 
before the approach of the rains, or the fruit, under the influence of 
much wet, becomes liable to burst. Mr. L. Berkeley had vines in his 
^lasB conservatory at Lahore ; and by thus protecting his Grapes, told 
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me he was enabled to preserve them a much longer time than he could 
otherwise have done. 

In the “ Ram Newas ’* Garden at Jeypore several of the best . Cabul 
Grapes were introduced some years ago, and cultivated with great success 
on the ‘bush’ system. Even the common country varieties treated 
in this w'ay produced fruit superior to that yielded by the trained 
plants. For this method of cultivation, select an open piece of ground,, 
and plough it up deep, and then level it. Then mark it out like a chess- 
board with ten feet squares, and where the lines meet, dig holes three 
feet deep and three feet in diameter ; fill these with a rich compost of 
cow-dung, night-soil, black earth and river sand, and in each of these 
plant at the end of February a single plant of the stock raised from 
cuttings put down in the previous November. As soon as these begin 
to grow, the shoots must be uuapariii^y cut back each time to within 
a single eye, and the plants grown in the form of a bush. This must 
be done for the first two years, and no fruit allowed to sot. At the* 
annual general pruning, they should be cut back unsparingly, and 
each plant reduced to three, or four at the most, main shoots. In the 
third year after this treatment the yield from each plant will be very 
large, and the quality very superior. The shoots must not, however, 
be allowed to grow long and straggling, but cut back so as to keep the 
plants in the form of bushes. The bunches of Grapes will be so large 
and heavy as to need support, for which purpose forked stakes should 
be used. The soil round the roots must be raised like a mound, and 
have a sort of drain running round it. This will retain tlie water so 
necessary when the fruit is swelling. A plot of ground so planted with 
choice varieties of Grape can be easily and advantageously irrigated 
like a field crop. In fact, this is how four plots planted in the “ Ram 
Newas ” Garden were watered. The advantages of this ngiethod of 
cultivation are : (1) saving of expense iu the erection of a vinery; (2) 
saving of labour in pruning and training ; (3) economy of space ; (4) 
facility of handling the plants ; (5) increase of yield ; (0) increase in the 
size of bunches and fruit, and improvement of quality and flavour. 

The vine is readily propagated by cuttings. These are best madCy 
perhaps, and put down at the time of the annual pruning at the end 
of November. They should be laid slauting-wiso in the soil, with about 
two buds above the surface, and the earth well pressed fipon them. 

When the plant is of a choice kind, or one that it is desired to m^e 
the most of, it may, as is usually done in England, be multiplied by 
single eyes. For this purpose, wood of the current year’s growth m 
cut into pieces of about two inches in length, each with one bud in the 
ceiitre, and split in half. The half bearing the eye is laid firmly in a 
batizontal position, with the eye uppermost, upon a light mellow aoU 
covered with fine sand, so that ^1 but the. qre is buried. Thia 
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mode of propagating the vine has been adopted with groat success in 
the Punjab, but I believe it is not the practice there to split off half 
the Avood. 

In India, the Grape-vine seems capable of being made to bear fruit 
at very variable seasons. No person, however, whose object is to 
obtain from his vines the richest flavoured fruit they can ])roduco, will 
endeavour to ripen them at an untimely season. The driest and 
hottest period of the year is when Grapes ripen finest. M'’his will bo 
March in the Deccan, May in the vicinity of Calcutta, and June in the 
Upper Provinces. 

Sir E. Tennent gives this very interesting piece of information re- 
specting the culture of tho vine in Ceylon, which may perhaps lead to 
important practical results in the cultivation not only of tho vine, but 
of several other fruit-trees in this country. 

“Mr. Dyke has succeeded in cultivating the Black Grape of Madeira 
trained over a trellis — the Avant of winter-rest for the jdant being 
stipplied by baring the roots and exposing them to tho sun. The vines 
give two crops in the year, the principal one in March, and the second 
in September; but the operation of stripping the roots is only resorted 
to once, about the time of pruning in July.”* 


AURANTIACE/E. 

Triphasia trifoliata. 

Cheena Narunga, 

A small, unpretending thorny shrub, native of China ; bears small 
Avhite fragrant floAvers, The fruit, Avhich is spoken highly of by some 
mithors, both in respect of its flavour and its excellence for preserving, 
is about the size of a large Black Currant. It encloses a stone Avhich 
Alls nearly the whole of the centre, leaving room for a small quantity 
of juicy pulp of an agreeable aniseed-like flavour. It can, notwith- 
standing, be hardly regarded as better than a mere berry. The plant, 
which is almost constantly bearing, produces its crop principally in 
February, when the bright red fruit gives it rather a pretty appear- 
ance. It may be propagated either by seed or by cuttings, put down 
in February. 

May be grown on the hills in a green house. 


F., G. 


Sir IS. Tennent’s *Cejlon,* vol. ii, p. 539. 
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Cookia punctata. 

WAMPEE. 

A small tree, native of China ; rises to aboat twenty feet in height 
is of rather handsome growth, with fine luxuriant foliage ; blossoms in 
the early part of April with small dense bunches of whitish sweet- 
scented flowers, and ripens its fruit in June. The fruit is borne in 
clusters^ and when ripe resembles a diminutive Lemon, being about 
the size of an acorn , with a rough orange-like rind. It contains three 
large seeds, which nearly fill the interior. The small quantity of 
juicy pulp between the seeds and the rind is of an aniseed-like flavour. 
In the vici nity of Calcutta, where the tree is not uncommon, the fruit 
can hardly be considered better than a poor unserviceable berry. 
Possibly in China, and in other localities more congenial to it, a more 
palatable fruit may bo produced. 

A variety, however, is met with, I understand, in some gardens in 
Bengal, but not com mon, which bears a fruit of quite a dark colour, 
and of much superior quality to the green kind. 

Plants may bo propagated from seed or by cuttings put down in tha 
rains. They grow” well in all parts of India. 

Cannot be cultivated on the hills. 


Feronia elephantum. 

WOOD-APPLE — ELEPHANT-APPLE. 

Kaitha — Kuth-beL 

A common jungle tree of this countiy. The fruit is round, of a 
pale green colour, and about the size of a cricket-balL When the hard 
shell-like rind is cracked, the interior is found full of a brown, soft, 
mealy kind of substance, rather acrid, having a strong smell of rancid 
butter, and by no means palatable. It ripens in October. Dr. Wight 
says : “ The pulp of the fruit affords a very pleasant jelly, so closely 
resembling black-currant jelly, as to be only distinguished by a trifling 
degree of astringency.” The jelly, however, I have prepared from it 
appeared to me to possess rather the flavour of Apple, with a sharp 
cider taste, and to be such as it is not likely would be approved of by 
many. 

. The tree may be propagated by seed or by cuttings put down in the 
Tains, but it is not entitled to a place in the garden. 

Not grown on the hills. 
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^gle Marmelos. 

BALE-FRUIT — BENGAL QUINCE. 

BU‘phul. 

A small tree, much covered with sharp spines, native of this coun- 
try, and common in most parts of India. 

The fruit varies much as to size. The largest are sometimes seen 
bigger than a man’s head, while those of the ordinary size are not 
much larger than a cricket-ball; the very large ones, however, are con- 
sidered of not nearly so good a quality as those of a more moderate 
size. The rind consists of a thin, pale green shell, which it requires 
considerable force to crack. The interior contains a soft, yellow sub- 
stance of peas-pudding-like consistency, intermingled with a limpid 
kind of slime, of a very fragrant scent, and of a flavour very agreeable 
to those accustomed to it. The high reputation it bears for its medi- 
cinal properties induces many to partake of it, and those who do so 
usually become remarkably fond of it. It is in season principally 
during the months of January and February in Bengal and a month 
later in Upper India. 

The tree may be propagated either by layers or by seed put down 
during the rains. I am not aware that any trouble is ever taken to 
improve it by cultivation. 

Not grown on the hills. 

Citrus Aurantium. 

ORANGE. 

Kumla Neehoo. 

Narungee — SungUira, 

The Orange is a native of India, and grows in nearly all parts of 
the country except in Lower Bengal, within a region about one or two 
hundred miles from Calcutta, Even as high as Purneah, I understand, 
though the tree bears fruit, it never ripens it. 

Jn Europe the varieties of Orange are numerous, but in India there 
do not appear to be more than three or four varieties in ordinary 
cultivation. 

1. The Sylhbt Orange: a round, plump, thin-skinned fruit, 
answering very much to the descrijption of that so common in -Eng- 
land, and known as the China Orange. This fruit is brought down 
during the cold months in great abundance to tfa^ Calcutta market 
from Sylhet, to the Ulls in which locality its growth^eems in a great 
measure confined. 
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2. An ill-shapen fruit, with a thick, deep-coloured riiid, much lar- 
ger than the pulp can fill out, in this respect resembling the Mandarin 
Orange as well as in rts scent and flavour, but differing from it in form, 
and in being of nearly four tinies the size. This is the variety culti- 
vated almost exclusively in the Upper Provinces and in the Deccan 
of Indio. 

3. A small Orange, not larger than a Plum, and bearing to other 
kinds much about the same relation that a Crab does to an Apple. The 
tree, however, in full bearing is a very pretty object, and the fruit, 
though fit for little else, makes an excellent preserve. 

4. A kind much resembling the Sweet Lime ; an insipid and worth- 
less fruit 

The Seville Okange: 0. vulgaris. Mr. W. Stalkart has this 
variety in his garden at Gooscree, where he tells me it bears fruit 
abundantly. This kind, from which in Europe the finest marmalade 
is made, appears to be the only one that does thrive and bear fruit 
in the vicinity of Calcutta. 

According to General Jenkins, “ the Oranges of Sylhct grow from the 
foot of the mid region of tlie Khassya Hills. The ground is rooky 
debris of limestone and sandstone. The best Oranges are said to be 
the produce of the upper groves — a thin-skinned and so very delicate 
Orange, that it ought to be procured in the vicinity. There are as 
good Oranges to be had in several parts of Assam,”* The General, 
moreover, says : “ At Nagpore Oranges blossom in February and 
March, and ripen their fruit in June and July. They blossom again in 
the end of July and August, for the cold weather crop, which lasts till 
March. The Nagpore Suugturas are undoubtedly the finest Oranges 
in India. They are of two colours, orange and dark-green ; both thin 
and loose-skinned, and of great size and exquisite flavour. 

In reply to my inquiry on the subject of these Oranges, Mr. A. Hoss, 
Jformerly Secretary of the Agri-Horticultural Society of the Central 
Provinces, kindly favoured me with the following communication : — 

" The Nagpore gardens arc still famous for their Oranges. I have 
been over most parts of India, and never saw finer. The trees under 
very favourable circumstances attain a height of twenty to twenty-five 
feet, oovering a space of the same diameter, and are prolific bearers, 
the branches having frequently to be propped up to prevent their 
breaking down with the weight of the fruit which clustei^s on them, as 
if piled in a basket. They are propagated both by budding and graf^ 
ing-by-approach. The former method is preferred. Both sour and 
sweet lime stocks are employed. The plant bears fruit in the third 
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year. After the rains are well over, in October, tho roots are opened 
out for a space of about four feet in diameter and nine inches or a foot 
deep ; all their fibres are removed, and after about a fortnight’s ex- 
posure, the holes are filled in with well-decayed cow-shed manure or 
night-soil. 

“ The great enemy of Orange cultivation is a grub which attacks the 
tree when five or six years old. It perforates the stem, where the 
branches divide, and working up through their cores, causes them to 
wither, as if by blight. Native gardeners make a great secret of the 
remedy for this pestilence ; but it is nothing more than pouring into 
the orifice made by the insect a small quantity of Assafoetida and 
Buckh (orris-root) boiled in oil, which has tho effect of bringing the 
insect to the surface, when it can be picked out by a thorn or pin. 

“ The Oranges are not of two colours, but you havo been correctly 
informed that there are two crops. Tho blossoms of the first crop 
{Amheeaba}\ from their coming in with tho Mango blossoms) appear in 
February, and the fruit ripens in November, lasting on tho trees till 
January. The tree flowers again in tho beginning of July {MiHghar, 
from the setting in of the rain season), and the fruit ripens fully in 
March and April. The Oranges of this second crop are the sweetest, 
and coming in at the beginning of the hot weather, they are in great 
demand, and are plucked early in March, and oven in February, while 
the rind is yet green. Hence the impression that the fruit is of two 
colours. 

‘‘ The Nagpore Oranges were introduced by llaja lUghojee II from 
Ourungabad and a place called Seethakolee. Tho Ourungabad stock 
is distinguished by a peculiar formation of the fruit at the peduncle 
where it rises in the form of a nipple, having a marked depression all 
around. The Seethakolee Orange is quite round. Both descriptions 
are of two distinct kinds, viz,^ the Sunthcra, or thin, smooth, and 
close-rinded ; and the Koomla, or thick, rough, and loose-rinded. The 
latter are the largest, being sometimes as much as five inches diameter. 

“ I believe that the double crop is owing to a peculiarity in the 
Nagpore Orange. It has retained that peculiarity when removed 
elsewhere ; though, in the very limited number of instances in which it 
has been removed, the fruit has been found to deteriorate. 

“ I was recently down at Bombay, where I found in a Parsee nur 
seryman’s garden a description of Orange that I had never seen before. 
It is in colour and appearance very like a Sweet Lime — quite as juicy, 
but slightly acid, and fully as large as our largest Oranges : indeed 
it looked like a young Pumelo 1 The Parsee said he had a sour variety 
of this Orange > but this is a fruit not uncommon here, known as the 
Jumhairee Leemoo, It is exceedingly sour, but not distinguishable from 
the Seethakolee Eoomla Orange except by the taste.” 
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Mr. L. Berkeley likewise states, “ There is a variety of Orange grown 
at Delhi which fruits twice a year ; it is called Doomrajee, and is so 
much valued that plants are very difficult to obtain.”* Upon this 
Mr. Ross observes that he does not remember seeing ' the Doomrajee 
Oranges at Delhi later than March. 

Some years ago Orange-trees of as many as six kinds wore introduced 
at Gooj ran walla in the Punjab, where they throve well and bore abun- 
dantly. They were, 1 — The Tangerine, the small flattish variety so 
called in the fruiterers* shops in London, sometimes quite diminutive, 
of a fine perfume, occasionally mistaken for, but quite distinct from, 
the Mandarim ; 2, St. Michael ; 3, Small Blood ; 4, Large Blood ; 5, 
Large Oval ; 6, Large White. These trees, procured originally 
at great expense by Colonel Clarke, appear to have been much 
neglected ; and no means have been taken to propagate them. By 
a late account given of them by Mr. Braiidreth, in the Blood kinds 
the blood colour is gradually dying out, owing, he considers, to want 
of due culture.f 

Oranges of two or three kinds also have been introduced from Malta 
by Dr. Bonavia at Lucknow, where they have been propagated and 
distributed freely. 

It does not seem that even in Europe Oranges are subjected, like 
other fruit-trees, to a regular course of pruning, but are left pretty 
much to themselves ; and such is invariably the case in this country. 
No tree makes wood more freely after severe cutting in than does the 
Orange. Hence it may be early trained into any desired form without 
much interfering with its productiveness ; seeing likewise that it bears 
its flowers upon wood of one year old and upon the new shoots. 

In Europe the application of manure to Orange-trees is considered 
indispensable to keep up their fertility ; and refuse of every description 
that can be turned to account for the purpose, according as it is avail- 
able, is made use of. Henco it may be said to feed strongly. Dr. 
Bonavia recommends each tree should have a good top-dressing of 
rotten night-soil every rainy season.” 

It may be useful to note here that the entire Citron order thrives 
best in a soil abounding with lime. Therefore, after the annual prun- 
ing in January, any kind of old mortar or lime rubbish applied to the 
roots will be found very beneficial. In fact, the more lime rubbish there 
is in the soil, the better will the fruit be. Copious watering is essential 
during the months of March, April, and May. 

All the Orange tribe,” it is stated, “ may be easily propagated 
by cuttings or by layers ; but they rarely make satisfactory plants. 

• ' Brooeedings of the A jrri.-Hort Society of the Punjab.* 

f ' Frooeedings of the Agri.-Hort. Society of the Punjab,* June, 1866, p. xzvi. 
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The usual and far better way is to graft a bud upon seedlings of the 
Lemon raised for the purpose. The seeds germinate in about a fort- 
night, and the plants will bo ready for grafting upon in the course of 
the same year.”* 

Dr. Bonavia considers best for stocks seedlings of the common coun- 
try sour Orange, when about a year old ; and mentions February and 
March as by far the most favourable time for the operation of bud- 
ding, t The sweet Lime is largely used by the malees of Delhi for 
budding upon. I have found Oranges budded on this stock sweeter 
and better flavoured than those budded in the sour Lime. The seed 
should be sown in February. 

The Orange cannot ordinarily be successfully cultivated on the hills. 


Oitrua decumana. 

rUMELO — POMPOLEON — POMPELNOSE. 

^Batdvee ^eeboo — Chuhotura. 

This fruit grows to perfection in some parts of Lower Bengal and 
in Upper India. 

The fruit grown in Calcutta and its immediate neighbourhood that 
I have tasted has been mostly tough and dry, and poor in flavour, but 
that from some of the gardens about Chinsurah and Hooghly has been 
pulpy and full of juice of the most agreeable flavour. The fruit is, 
however, often condemned when the fault lies in its having been 
gathered too soon. It is the better for being left as long as possible 
on the tree. It is in season from August to October in Lower Bengal^ 
and from October to December in Upper India. 

Dr. Macfadyen in his ‘ Flora of Jamaica ' describes two varieties : J 

“ a. Maliformis : of which the fruit is globose, with the pulp of a 
pale pink colour, approaching to a very light yellow. 

** /3. Pyriformis : of this the fruit is more or less Pear-shaped, 
and the pulp of a crimson colour more or less intense. This 
“variety is the most esteemed, being sweet and juicy, and having only 
in a slight and palatable degree the acidity which abounds in the first.” 

We have both varieties, that with red pulp and that with pale yel- 
low, equally common here. But no such distinction exists between 


* ‘ Le Bon Jardinier * pour 1866, p. 378. 

* Journal of Agri.-Horb. Society,’ vol. xiv, p. 199, where see an excellent 
practical paper upon the cultivation of Malta Oranges, % Vol, i, p. 131, 
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them as Dr. Macfadyeii has above indicated, either as regards the form 
or merit of the fruits. The Pear-shaped form, which some fruits take, 
seems merely aii accident of growth, both that and the globose form 
being often found at the same time upon the same trees of either 
variety. The fruit has also been distinguished as— 

1. PoMPOLEONs or PuMELOs, when of the largest size. * 

2. ^Shaddocks, those of intermediate size ; after the name of Captain 
♦Shaddock, who first introduced them into Europe from China. 

3. FoRBiuDEN-PRUiT, whcii somcwhat larger in size than the largest' 
Orange, with pulp of the colour of that of a Lemon, and rather acid. 
Tins variety, often seen in the fruiterers* shops in England, I have 
never met with in India. They call this, however, Pumelo, giving the 
name of Shaddock indiscriminately to the two first kinds. 

Amoy-Pumelo is the name of a variety sent in the year 1851 from 
China by Mr. Fortune to the A gri- Horticultural Society, and described 
by him as “ the finest fruit of the kind in China.*’ 

Canton Pumelo is the name of another variety sent also about the 
same time by Mr. Fortune. Neither of these two varieties have 
fruited, but reiAain in an iiu thriving condition, as though the climate 
did not suit them. 

Its cultivation is simple. Dig a hole 3 feet deep and 3 feet in 
diameter, and fill up with cow-dung manure, old lime or mortar rub- 
bisb, and ordinary garden loam, in equal })roportions, and plant, the 
tree. Wlien the fr\iit is setting in March, and for the next two months, 
it needs copious ^vatering. If these instructions are attended to, the 
fruit will be very delicious. The opening of the roots in January 
and afterwards covering them with a rich soil would be as bene- 
ficial to this as it is to all otlier fruit-trees. A dressing of salt to the 
roots of the trees I have been told by a friend, who tried it upon 
several in his garden, has a surprising effect in improving the quality 
of the fruit, rendering it tender as an Orange, and all but bursting 
with juice. 

Plants are usually propagated by gootees, or by layers made iu pots 
supported ou high among the branches by a bamboo scaffolding. 
Plants raised from seed sown in February make equally good plants, 
though they take longer to come into bearing. It can also be propa- 
gated by budding in February and March on the common “ Khutto,” 
or sour Lemon. 

Any tree had better be spared from the garden than the Pumelo. 
Its fine foliage, the large and fragrant flowers it bears in Febmaiy, and 
the noble fruit hanging from its boughs long afterwards, render it a 
truly ornamental object. 

. The plant cannot be cultivated on the hills except under shelter of 
a glase house. 
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Citrus Japonica. 

KUMQU.lT — OTAHEITE ORANGE. 

A small tree, native of China, of recent introduction into India. 
The frjiit resembles a diminutive Orange, about the size of a Lichee, 
and is produced in great profusion during the cold mouths, rendering 
the tree upon which it is borne an exceedingly ornamental object to 
the garden. A very fine preserve is made from it by the Chinese. It 
may bo propagated by layers or seed. But Mr. Fortune observes, 
in order to succeed with it as well as the Chinese do, one little fact 
should be kept in view, viz,^ that all the plants of the Orange tribe 
which bear fruit in a small state are grafted.*'* It should be cultivated 
the same as the Orange. 

Not grown on the hills. 


Citrus acida. 


Li>r . 

Khutta Neeboo, 

Of the Lime there are several varieties, but it is hardly worth while, 
especially where the Lemon is also cultivated, to allow room for more 
than two or three of them in the garden. The trees are the least 
ornamental, and the flowers the meanest and least possessed of scent 
of any of the C’trus genus. 

1. Patee : a small round fruit, esteemed by the natives highest 
of any, 

2. Kaglmzee : of the size and form of a hen's egg ; ripens of a pale 
lemon colour, the one perhaps in most general cultivation of all. 

3. Gora : a small oval fruit, mucli cultivated. 

4. Cheenee Goi'a : a sub-variety of the previous one, and reckoned 
superior to it ; of the size of a large Orange, thiii-skiuned and fine- 
flavoured. 

5. Kamuralee : a large handsome fruit, of pale lemon colour, and 
of about the size of a Cocoanut. 

Besides the above. Dr. Voigt describes the following three, with the 
merits of which I am unacquainted : — 

6. Rungpore : a round, smooth-skinned fruit, 

7. Taha : a large, globose, spongy-skinned fruit. 

8. Arabian : a large thick-skinned sort. 


• ' Tea Districts,’ p, 122. 
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9. A very pretty variety, growing in Baboo Jibbon Kissen Paul’a 
garden at Hooghly, bears perfectly round Lemon-coloured fruits, in 
size little larger than a marble. 

10. A variety in the same garden bearing fruit of the form of a 
Nutmeg, and but little larger. These two varieties I understoqjjl were 
introduced originally by Mr. F. Pareira from Chino. 

The Lime is easily propagated by layers or by sowing the pips. 
Varieties, such as the two last, are perhaps best budded or grafted on 
stocks of some kind of stronger habit. 

Citrus limetta. 

SWEET LIME. 

Meeta Xeehoo, 

Tlie fruit of the Sweet Lime is of the form and size of a moderate- 
sized Orange, with very smooth, pale-green rind. It has scarcely any 
flavour perceptible besides that of sweetness, but being in season 
during the hot mouths of August and September, when Oranges are 
not procurable, it is found very refreshing and agreeable. 

Young plants are raised from sowing tlie pips, or those that come 
into bearing earlier by layering. It is used largely by the malees of 
Delhi for budding the Orange upon. 

Citrus limonum. 


LEMON, 

Korna Neehoo, 

The varieties of Lemon grown for distribution in the Gardens of 
the Agri-Horticultural Society are : — 

1. The common Spanish so much used in England. This is not 
altogether similar in shape to the European fruit. The tree is very 
valuable for being in constant bearing all the year through. 

2. Burton^ s; peculiar for the large beak with which the fruit 
terminates. 

3. The (so-called) large Lemon. 

4. The Ninqpo : plants and seeds of this were sent in the year 
1854 by Mr. Fortune from China, with the following remarks : * — 

** I draw your attention more particularly to the Ningpo Lemon, a fruit" 
which is much esteemed by the Chinese on account of its fragrance. In 


* Agri-Hort. Soo. Journal,’ ix. 100. 
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the autumn, when this fruit ripens, it is met with in all the houses of the 
rich. An ornamental plate of old China, on a stand, is filled with the fniit 
piled one above another, and placed upon a table in the hall or reception- 
room ; here it remains for several weeks, and diffuses a delicious perfume 
throughout the house.” 

The plants sent by Mr. Fortune do not appear to have fruited satis- 
factorily since they have been introduced. 

Plants of all varieties of the Lemon may be raised from pips or by 
layering. 


Oitrus medica. 

CITRON. 

Beg~Poora. 

The fiTiit of this tree is well known for its great size, as Avell as for 
its dense spongy rind, from the external portion of which such excel- 
lent preserve or marmalade is made ; the leaves are peculiar in not 
having, like most of the Citrus genus, winged footstalks. There are 
three well-distinguished varieties met with in this country, and pos- 
sibly there may be more that I am unacquainted with. I'lie fruits all 
terminate in a blunt-pointed beak. 

1. The Common Citron, of the size of an ostrich egg, or somewhat 
larger, much knobbed and war ted. 

2. A Citron of enormous size, full a foot or more long. This seem- 
ingly is the kind known in Europe as the Ponciro. 

3. The fingered Citron, a curious fruit, resembling a man's hand 
with the fingers bent up with cramp ; not uncommon in the North- 
West Provinces, but I have not seen it near Calcutta, It has been 
stated 'that the rind of this variety is very fragrant, and that the 
Chinese place it on dishes in their apartments to perfume the air. 
I perceived no very powerful fragrance in the fruits I used to gather 
from my garden in Ferozepore. 

The Citron is usually propagated by seed and layering.. 

In Assam a curious plan is adopted to bring the Citron to perfec- 
tion. When the fruit is as yet but small, the branch that boars it is 
bent down, so that the fruit may be lowered into a large earthen 
vessel with narrow aperture, sunk for the purpose in the ground. 
The fruit which, ttfe natives say, if left in its natural position on the 
tree would never become large, confined in that situation grows to a 
prodigious size, and completely fills the vessel. When extracted from 
the vessel, which of course must needs then be broken, it diffuses a 
wondrous perfume. 
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MELIACEiE. 

Lansium domesticum. 

LANGS AT OR LANSEH. 

Native of Java and of the Moluccas. 

Mr. Low ill his work on Borneo describes the fruit of this tree as 
‘‘ pulpy, aromatic, and delicate, produced in bunches from the stem 
and branches of tlie tree.” And Dr. Ward says of it : “This delight- 
ful fruit is tlie produce of a large tree. It grows in clusters ; each is 
about the size of a cricket-ball. The brownish thin skin being broken 
displays the pulp in six cloves of a pleasantly acid taste, enclosing a 
greenish kidney -shaped seed. 1 1 is by many reckoned the finest fruit 
in tlie Peninsula. The month of July is the season at Malacca in 
which it is had in greatest perfection.”* Dr. Voigt mentions the 
plant as existing in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, but doubts whether 
it has ever flowei'ed. I understood • from the malees that two trees 
were growing there in Dr. WalUch's time which bore fruit abundantly, 
but that they died long since. Dr. G. King, WTiting in 1888, says ; 
“ It is in good health, but docs not flower.” 

ANACARDIACE/E. 

Mangifera Indica. 

MANG(J. 

Ain, 

The ^lango, in its uncultivated state, rises to become a forest-tree 
of stately giwth, Avith wide-spreading, noble foliage. It is a native 
of India, Avhere it may commonly be seen in the outskirts of villages, 
in large topes, under the sombre shade of which the traveller is wont 
to find shelter from the rays of the midday sun. 

The cultivated Mango, however — that which has been propagated 
by cutting or graft — becomes altogether dwarfed in character, attain- 
ing then to a size not too large for it to find a place in the orchard or 
garden. 

The Mango-tree blossoms about the middle of February, with pani- 
cles of small greenish flowers, which for a week or two scent the air 
for some distance around Avith rather a heavy but agi*eeable fragrance. 
The fruit of most kinds begins to come into season towards the middle 
of May. 


* Our Tropical Possessions in Malayan India,’ by J. Cameron. Appdx. i. 
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The fruit of the Mango is generally of an oval form, eomowhat flat- 
tened, and with a kind of heel, or “ nose, near the apex. There is 
no fruit of which the several varieties vary more in size, tlie smallest 
being no larger than a pullet’s egg, and the largest attaining to the size 
of a small Pumelo. They are equally distinct also in quality and flavour. 
The worst have been, not inaptly, likened for flavour and consistency 
to tow soaked in turpentine ; while the finest, having the soft bland 
consistency of blanc-mange, so as to admit of being eaten with a spoon, 
certainly rival, if not excel, any fruit in the world for dcliciousness of 
flavour. 

It would bo almost impossible to describe or even to enumerate the 
various kinds of Mango found in India. Many, probably of exquisite 
flavour, are beyond access, existing only in private gardens, in remote 
parts of the country, known scarcely to any one but the owners ; while 
the majority of those offered for sale, as well as those frequently met 
with in gardens, are of very inferior description, and unworthy of 
•notice. All I am enabled to do is to mention such as have come under 
my own observation, as being fruits of high character, and to state 
the localities where they are to bo met with. 

The following are the kinds grown in the Calcutta Botauical Gar- 
dens : — 

1. Alphomo : from the vicinity of Bombay ; a Mango of high repute. 

2. China: a small fruit, of little merit; remarkable principally 
for the tree bearing a second crop in October. 

3. Gopal Bh6g : from Malda ; in high estimation ; of moderate 
size, of a deep amber and orange colour when ripe, the flesh of livery 
isonsistency, of peculiar flavour. 

4. Kysapatee : from Malda ; a small fruit of rich, exquisite flavour. 

6, Langera : an excessively large fruit, of inferior quality. It 

remains upon the tree and ripens a month or more after the season of 
other kinds is past. Probably this is the one described by Dr. Lind- 
ley, under the name of Dodol or Calappa, as “ the largest variety, 
sometimes being as big as an infant’s head, or middling Shaddock, 
weighing more than two pounds ; called in Goa Barera,^** 

6. Large Malda : a middling-sized fruit, of an olive-greeu colour 
when ripe, the interior of a deep orange colour ; about the flueat, if 
net the very finest of all. To those who have not partaken of it, no 
words can convey an idea of the merit of this exquisitely luscious 
€rait. * It cothes into season about the 20th of May. The Botanical 
Gfaidens are rather rich in the number of trees of this kind they 
contain. 


* Transactions of the London Horticultural Society,’ voU v, p. 113. 
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7. Ttier : a moderate-sized Mango, of roundish form, with a pro- 
jecting heel on one side. It ripens of a dull russet colour with a red- 
dish tinge, and may fairly bo considered of first-rate merit, having a 
distinct taste of a ripe Gooseberry. 

8. Singapore : a fruit of the largest size, ripening all over of a 
uniform greenish golden yellow ; accounted by some a first-rate sort, 
but in my estimation of but secondary merit. 

9. Soondershaw : a large fruit, when ripe very gorgeous in colour, 
of bright orange and vermilion ; in flavour only a second-rate fruit 
at best ; those produced in the Botanical Gardens are not even that. 

Besides 10, Arhuthnot, and 11, Moorshedabad^ with the merits of 
which I am unacquainted. 

The following are the several kinds grovrn for distribution in the 
Gardens of the Agi*i-Horticultural Society : — 

1. Bombay : or large Malda. 

2. Madras : introduced thence, but originally from Bombay ; a 
moderate-sized fruit, ripens of a straw colour, and is of very fine flavour. 

3. Gopal Bhdg. 

4. Kysapatee, 

5. Bindohunnee : a small egg-formed fruit of fine flavour ; green 
when ripe. 

6. Bhutoora : a small fruit of long and flattened form, ripens of a 
dark-green with vivid red streaks on the sunny side ; the interior of a 
straw colour, very delicious, having a spice of* aniseed in its flavour. 

Besides the following of no great merit : Goa, Cktickchukeea, and 
Feroghahnnnee, from Malda. Arracan, Soondershaw, DeCruzds Favmr* 
ite. Also Lnchiow, Ndgroo, Davies, and the three, Tarse, August, 
and Madame, from Mauritius ; with the merits of which I am un- 
acquainted. 

The garden of Baboo Jibbon Kissen Paul, at Booghly; con- 
tains, or did contain, in addition to many already described, a very 
choice selection of different kinds of Mango, of which I give an account 
below. I have been told, J must first state, by one who inquired 
about them of the Baboo, that he did not recognize the names of some. 
All 1 can say is, that if 1 am inaccurate in any instance as to the 
name, 1 am to a certainty correct in the description of the Mnugo te ^ 
which the name is applied. The names 1 Jbook dowm from the Baboo'E 
m&lee with each fruit as 1 received it. 

1. ArcMee (Bombay) : a fruit of first-rate excellence, ripening some 
time after the season for other kinds is over. The tree wl^h 

it is remarkable for the purple or inky colour of the young shoots. 

2. Bil Mango : a very peculiar and curious descriptiou of fruit, of 
a flavour in no way distinguishable from that of the fruit whose litom 
it has ; the leaf al^ of the tree has a strong parsley-like soenW 
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3. Bdtdvee : a moderate-sized fruit of first-rate excellence, when ripe 
of a pale Apricot colour, the flesh of a pale primrose colour ; resembles 
closely in delicacy of flavour the “ Madras ” of the Agri-Hortioultural 
Society’s Gardens. 

4. Bdgul : a very large cylindrically formed fruit, of a pale-green 
colour when ripe, the flesh of a butter-like consistency, and of a most 
delicious Apricot-like flavour. 

5. Kuchhdee Meethea .f *a fruit remarkable for being sweet and eat- 
able in its unripe state ^eaten pared like an Apple. 

6. Kdla Puhdr : a fiSt-rate fruit. 

7. Kelood : a moderate-sized fruit, of orange colour, and fine goose- 
berry flavour, 

8. Klieera Ghota (Bombay) : a first-rate fruit. 

9. Kdpxit Bunga : of moderate size ; in colour of a pale ashy-green, 
with a tinge of orange on the sunny side ; a most delicious fruit, 
second only in merit to the Malda. 

10. Mohun. Bhog : a small red fruit of the very highest merit. 

11. (Bombay) : a very large whitish coloured fruit, ripens 
in August. 

12. Fheeta Khds : flesh of a pale straw colour, very sweet and 
luscious. 

13. Phoolee : a small fruit, rod outside ; flesh of primrose colour ; 
of exquisite flavour. 

14. Burees or Bzirees Khds : a long flat-formed fruit of moderate size ; 
when ripe of a dark-green on one side with stripes of red on the sunny 
side ; flesh of a d^ep orange colour, second only to Malda in fineness 
of flavour. 

15. T&rdh: a fruit of moderate size, flesh orange coloured; of a 
fine acid flavour. 

Besides, Armdn, a very large handsome fruit, in colour resembling 
a Nectarine, but poor in flavour, as was Asmantdrah ; two good coun- 
try kinds, Booree and Ghhdeton Moora ; Moohh-Machee, Pydrd-Khds^ 
Shah^usandf Soonddleea, Phreet (Bombay). 

The Mango may be propagated readily enough from seed ; but Mr. 
Ingledew, wdio seems to have had much experience in the cultivation 
of this fruit in Mysore, maintains that — 

The produce of the seedling Mango is very uncertain, and less to 
be depended upon than that of most other seedlings in the quality of 
its fruit ; and it is probable that not one in several thousands of those 
trees will bear good fruit in ordinary situations.”* 

Opposed however to this, Dr. Jameson states respecting the Bombay 
kind that — 


* ‘ Journal of Agri-Horticultaral Society/ vol. i, p, 262. 
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“ The seedling of the grafted tree gives fruit in five years, and 
nearly equal to the grafted plant. It, too, will grow in many soils 
where the grafted plant will not succeed.”* 

Mr. P. Homfray likewise, in a communication to the Agri-Horticul- 
tural Society, mentions, respecting a fine variety of Mango introduced 
from Java, that of several seeds sown in his garden at Howrah, the 
trees raised, all without exception, bore precisely the same kind of 
fruit ill flavour, appearance, and quality as that produced by the 
parent tree. He further adds ^ n 

“ Mr. J. Homfray has likewise in his garden a grafted tree, received 
from the Botanic Garden, of the Maziigon Mango, stones from the fruit 
of which ho planted, and one or two of the trees raised therefrom 
produce fruit exactly alike, and fully equal in every respect to the fruit 
of the parent tree.” 

Major W. Stokes also states the same of a peculiar sort he found .at 
Kyak Phyco. 

Ill a conversation I had with Mr. P. Homfray, many years after he 
made the above communication, he told me that he had since sown the 
seeds of other kinds, but had not met wdth the same result from them. 
The seedlings did not yield fruit equal to that of the parent tree. 
The Java kind, however, always came true as a seedling. 

1 have it from General Jenkins that the natives say, that for seed 
you should skin the fruit, leaving all the pulp about the stone, and so 
throw it into milk, and there let it remain for three days, and then 
take it out and plant it” 

The mode of propagation almost always resorted to is by inarching. 
Stones are sown at the time tlie fniit is in season, and the plants raised 
from them arc potted off into single pots to be inarched upon on the 
setting in of the rains in the second year after. At the close of the 
rains the union between the graft and the stock will be complete ; 
and tlie plants should then be separated and removed to some shady, 
spot, where it is well to keep them till the following rains, that they 
may become thoroughly established before planting out. Gi-afted 
Mangoes come into regular bearing when about five years old. 

Tlie Mango, like all other fruit-trees, is much beueiited by having 
the earth around it removed, and the roots left exposed for a space of 
two or three weeks. This should be done in November, and in Decem- 
ber the roots should be well supplied with manure, and then covered 
in again wdth entirely fresh earth, and not that which hod been pre*^ 
viously removed. Likewise, when practicable, during the month of 
April, when the fruit is swelling, copious drenchings of the soil around 


^ Report of Botanic Gardens in N.-W. Provinces for 18C4.* 
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Ihe stem with water or liquid manure is of great advantage. The 
Mango usually makes two growths in the course of the year, one about 
the end of February and another in July. It sometimes makes a 
third one in October ; when it does so it may be pretty well decided 
that the new wood then formed will produce no blossoms at the usual 
time in February. 

In the neighbourhood of Calcutta, when the trees are in full blossom, 
nothing is considered so prejudicial as the morning fogs prevalent at 
that season. When they occur to any great extent, nearly all the 
flowers drop without setting fruit. 

The two principal localities in India where Mangoes of the finest de- 
scription are said to be produced are Mazagon at Bombay, and Malda ; 
but to what circumstances the superior merit of the fruits raised in 
those spots is attributable, whether to any peculiarity in the soil or 
climate, or to some particular mode of cultivation, it seems hardly 
possible to decide. 

It is useless to attempt its cultivation on the hills, except in a hot 
house. 

Spondias dulcis. 

, OTAHEITB APPLE. 

Bildetee Umra, 

A small tree, native of Otaheite and the Friendly Islands, with hand- 
some foliage resembling that of the ornamental Sumach of the English 
gardens. It blossoms with sprays of small yellow flowers about the 
beginning of March, and ripens its fruit in August and September. 

The fruit, -which has a large fibre-covered stone in the centre, is of 
the size and form of a largo hen’s egg, and of- a deep amber colour, 
blotched for the most part with rusty russet like the colour of tarnish- 
ed gold. Its appearance is very inviting, as is also its exquisite fra- 
gjf^ance, resembling that of the Quince. To the taste, however, it is 
very acid, with a flavour like that of an exceedingly bad Mango. 

Not much can be done with it in the way of cooking, either as a 
preserve or in a pudding. Don speaks of it notwithstanding in high 
commendation, and says that in its native locality it “ is esteemed one 
of the most wholesome of fruits, and has almost the flavour of the 
Pine-apple ; that it not only assuages thirst, but is given to the sick 
without distinction.” He adds likewise that it has a somewhat 
nauseous, fetid smell.” Whence it would almost seem that the fruit 
grown with us cannot be that described under the same name by Don. 

I am told by those who say they have often sown them, that the 
stones never germinate. Young plants are usually obtained by graft- 
ing upon seedlings of S. mangifrra, the common country Umra. 
Cannot be grown on the hills. 

F.i G. 


16 
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Spondias manffifera. 

HOG-PLUM. 

JJmra. 

A coarse-looking jungul tree, native of India, with leaves like those 
of the Walnut, which fall off in the cold season, when the tree re* 
mains bare and unsightly for two or three months. 

The fruit, which ripens in October, when largest is of the size of a 
goose’s egg, of a rich olive green, mottled with yellow and black, with 
but a trifling degree of scent, and none of the quince-like odour of 
the other species. The inner part nearest the rind is rather acid, 
but that being removed, the part nearest the stone is sweet and eat- 
able. But withal it is not an agreeable fruit. 

It is propagated readily by sowing the stones in September. 

OXALIDACEiE. 

Averrhoa carambola. 


Kumrunga, 

A small tree, native of Moluccas ; common in most parts of India ; 
grows to the height of from fourteeif to twenty feet ; very beautiful 
and ornamental for its foliage alone, but especially so when in full 
blossom, with the crowded clusters of its small, pale, rose-coloured, 
ribes-like flowers. Dr. Bruce states that its leaves are sensitive, and 
even its branches. 

The fruit is remarkably handsome, of the size of a Lemon, deeply 
ribbed or winged ; when perfectly ripe semi-transparent and of a fine 
rich amber colour. Previous to becoming quite ripe it possesses a 
flavour somewhat between that of Sorrel and a green Gooseberry. 
When well ripened it has a very strong and agreeable scent, as nearly 
as possible like that of the Quince, as well as a very fine and peculiar 
flavour. It has, however, even then a degree of acidity which renders 
it hardly fit to be eaten raw. It does not bear cooking well, as it then 
becomes tough and homy ; but when the tough part of the fruit is 
removed, the pulp affords a very delicious jelly. The fruit ripens 
towards the end of September, at which time the tree comes again 
into full blossom, and produces a second crop of fruit in January. It is 
propagated from seed. 

CKtmu Kumrunga. 

A variety of the above; bears a fruit smaller by about hali^ when 
ripe of a deep-green colour, and not nearly so handsome ; wit Wt the 
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acidity of the ordinary kind, but also entirely without its fine flavour. 
This is always propagated by grafting upon stocks of the other. 
Neither of the above can be cultivated on the hills. 


Averrhoa Bllimbi. 

BLIMBING — CUCUMBER TREE. 

Bilitahee, 

A small tree, native of Moluccas ; common in the Deccan, but not 
often met with in Bengal. It has rather a stout trunk, and grows to 
about thirty feet in height. It comes into blossom about the middle 
of February, with pretty ribes-like bunches of flowers, and continues 
to blossom and bear fruit till the cold weather. The fruit is of the 
form and size of a Gherkin, with a smooth, thin, pale-green, translu- 
cent rind, like that of the White Grape. When ripe it is as soft as 
butter, and has somewhat of the flavour of an unripe Gooseberry, too 
acid to be eaten, except when cooked or pickled. When laid by a short 
time it acquires the scent of Strawberries, without, however, possessing 
in the slightest degree their flavour. It makes a very agreeable preserve. 
The way in which the fruit is borne on the tree is very singular, hanging 
merely by slight thread-like footstalks, in clusters of eight or. ten, from 
the oldest branches, but principally from the trunk itself. 

In the square within the cloisters of the Roman Catholic Church at 
Bandel, near Hooghly, is a row of remarkably fine trees. Propagated 
easily from seed sown in July; but the young seedlings are very 
delicate, and in the locality of Calcutta, unless kept in some warm 
sheltered place during the first two or three cold seasons, are all but 
sure to perish. 

Cannot be grown on the hills. 


LAURACEyE. 

Persea gratissima. 

AVOCADO PEAR — ALLIGATOR FEAR. 

subaltern’s butter. 

A native of the West Indies ; in this country a moderate-sized tree ; 
but Humboldt states that near Oaraccas he met with enormous trees ” 
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of Persea, and that it may be watered with either fresh or salt water. 
Though now tolerably common in Lower India, it does not appear to 
have been long introduced. The tree comes into blossom in the locali- 
ty of Calcutta at the beginning of February, bearing sprays of very 
small pale yellow flowers ; and bears ripe fruit from the end of August 
to the middle of September. 

The fruit in outward appearance bears the strongest resemblance to 
a very largo green Pear. In the centre is a stone of about the size of 
a Walnut. The fleshy part of the fruit around the stone is of a bright 
yellow colour, of the consistency of firm butter, and of the fine flavour 
of a fresh Walnut ; this eaten with salt is very delicious. But Sir J. 
Paxton states that however excellent when ripe, the Avocado is very 
dangerous if pulled and eaten before maturity, being known to produce 
fever and dysentery.”* 

In this country it is usually propagated by seed sown in September. 
Sir J. Paxton says that it may bo struck from cuttings of half-ripened 
w'ood and planted, without mutilating the leaves, in sand under glass. 

Not grown on the hills. 


CHRYSOBALANACE/E. 

Chrysolbalanus Icaco. 

CALLIMATO-TREE : SPANISH NECTARINE. 

ICACO — COCOA- PLUM. 

The fruit of this tree is described by Don as — 

“ About the size of a Plum, ovate, roundish, varying much in colouiv 
either red, yellow, but commonly purple ; the pulp white, adhering 
firmly to the stone ; the taste sweet, with some austerity, but not un- 
pleasant ; eaten cither raw or preserved ; sold in the markets in the 
West Indies.” • 

A large handsome shrub, with dense foliage of blackish-green leaves, 
has existed in a fiourishing condition for many years past in the 
hardens of the Agri-Horticultural Society, and in the Roy^ Botanical 
Gardens, Seebpur, but has never yet fruited or blossomed that I am 
aware of Dr. Bindley states that it requires a cool moist soil to 
bring its fruit to perfection.” f 


* * Flower Garden,’ vol. ii, p. 64. 
t * Transactions of the London Hoit. Soo.,’ vol. v, p. 78. 
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Tamarindus Indica. 

TAMARIND. 

ImXee, 

This large tree, a native of India, and so common in all parts of 
the country, produces its small yellowish blossoms in May, and ma- 
tures its fruit in February. The varieties meutioiied arc : — 

1. The Sour-fniited. 

2. The Sweetish-fruited. 

3. The Red-fruited. 

The last of these, having the pulp of its pod of a rose-colour, is of 
liighest merit, and is that which, when obtainable, is always employed 
for preserving. 

Plants are always raised from seed, but whether the varieties may 
be depended upon to come true to their seed, I am unable to say. To 
make certain, however, of a tree of the best sort, as well as to render 
it of a size conveniently small for the garden, unquestionably the best 
plan would be to propagate a plant by means of a gootee. The natives 
have an idea that the Tamarind-tree renders the neighbourhood of the 
spot where it grows unwholesome. 


DRUPACE/E. 

Amygdalus Persica. 

PEACH. 

Aroo. 

The varieties of Peach cultivated in this country seem to mo to bo 
very few. Indeed, I know of only three between the fruits of which 
there is any material difference. 

1, The Saharunpore Peach, cultivated generally in the North-West 
Provinces, is a very large, fine, sweet, and mellow fruit ; but at the 
very best wanting, as it seemed to me, in the luscious and melting 
-quality of the Peaches of Europe. 

2. The Flat China is a very curious fruit, resem^ng in form a 
man's open hand without thtimb and fingers, with a smalrround stone 
in the centre. It is not commonly met with in Bengal, though it is 
down in the list of the Agri-Horticultural Society, and is cultivated in 
the North-West Provinces as commonly as the Saharunpore, which in 
flavour and quality it closely resembles, though perhaps a little inferior. 
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It has the merit of ripening bettor, and at times when the other often 
fails to d6 so at all. 

3. The Calcutta Peach, of which the varieties mentioned hardly 
differ but in name, is more of the cliiig-stone description, and has 
much more of the melting quality of tlie Nectarine than the two- 
preceding. It is of a blood-red colour next the stone, and has always 
a smack of bitterness in its flavour more than is quite agreeable. I 
may here state that I form my opinion of this fruit not merely from 
such as is usually sold in the bazdr, but from the samples I have tast- 
ed of two or three so-called varieties in the Agri-Horticultural Society s 
Garden ; but more particularly from a basket of remarkably fine 
Peaches presented to me by Mr. W. Stalkart from his garden at 
Gooseree. 

I strongly suspect this Bengal Peach is little else than the fruit as it 
is produced in its wild condition ; an opinion in some degree confirmed 
by the statement of Mr. Hampton, on presenting some Peaches from 
his garden at Howrah generally admired for their size and beauty, that 
they were the produce of trees not grafted, but raised from seed.* 

In this country the Peach makes such vigorous growth of wood, that 
shortly after the close of the rains some artificial plan is necessary to 
be adopted to assist in ripening it. For this purpose the earth should 
be removed from round the stem to the distance of perhaps a foot and 
a half, and the roots laid bare, and bo allowed to continue so during 
five or six weeks If the trees have made great growth during the 
season, pruning of the roots will conduce greatly to the ripening process. 
After this drying of the roots by exiiosure to the air is over, and not 
before, while the new wood is as yet full of sap, the trees should be 
pruned. The pruning of the Peach-tree consists merely in cutting out 
the wood according to the form in which it is desired to train the tree, 
and in shortening the bearing w’ood (which is that of the same year s 
growth) to six or seven buds. 

After this it is the usual practice to cover the roots with some rich 
manure or compost. But the plan I have adopted, in my opinion pre- 
ferable, has been to cover the roots again with dry earth, and so leave 
them Avithout the application of anything wet or of an exciting nature 
till the trees have blossomed and set their fruit, which they generally 
have done by about the middle of February. I then immediately 
remove the earth again, and apply new soil well enriched with old stable 
or cow manur^ At first a sparing application of water is given, which 
should be incased in quantity as the fruif grows larger, and then be 
supplied in abundance continually till just before the fruit ripens, when 
it must bo withholden entirely. 


* See ‘ Agri-Hort. Soc, Trans.,’ vol, viil, p. 390. 
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In the North-West Provinces the expediting of ripeness in the bear- 
ing wood that it may blossom early is of the utmost importance ; for if 
the fruit be not formed sufiiciently soon to become ripe before the hot 
winds set in, it never becomes so, but remains on the tree then quite 
hard till it drops. 

To propagate the Peach-tree the fruit stones are sown in the open 
ground in September or October, and in February the young plants 
spring up, which, according to Mr. Hampton, would give as good fruit 
and produce it nearly as soon as grafted plants. 

However, for certainty it is always usual either to bud or inarch, the 
former process being as uniformly adopted in the North-West as the 
latter is in Bengal. The plants raised in February will bo ready for 
either process by June or July ; and the following cold season they will 
be ready for planting in the spot where they are finally to remain. 
They come into bearing in two years* time. 

Another plan, which was adopted by the reviser of this edition in the 
Jeypore garden, was to sow the stones in June and July, and bud upon 
the seedlings in the February following, just before the buds begin to 
swell and burst into leaf. This was found to be more successful than the 
other, and is, in fact, practised by the native nurserymen in Upper India. 

It is a great point in the cultivation of the Peach-tree to keep the 
roots as little below the surface of the soil as possible. This is some- 
times effected by placing tiles underneath where the trees are planted. 
But caution must be taken against the adoption of this plan in the 
North-West Provinces ; or, as happened vrith me, the strong winds, 
which uniformly follow two or three days of heavy rain, will be sure to 
uproot them. 

“ During my residence of more than forty years in India,** remarks 
Colonel Sleemaii, “ I have never seen so bad a place for Peaches as 
Lucknow. I have many trees in my own garden here, but not one of 
them produces a fruit that would be tolerated at any other station in 
India, and those produced in the public garden are not a bit better. 
The Grapes here are as bad as the Peaches.** * 

Mr. W. M*Ivor gives the following ^ery interesting information res- 
pecting the cultivation of Peach-trees on the Nilgherries : — 

“ It was remarked in my previous reports that the introduction of 
the best varieties of Plums and Peaches had proved a failure, inasmuch 
as these could not be iuduced to produce fruit. I have now much 
pleasure in being able to state that these are now more promising, some 
of the varieties having produced fruit, such as the Barrington and the 
late admirable Peaches, the Golden Drop, and the Greengage Plum. 


* Journal of the Agri-Horticnltural Society.’ 
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This has been effected by placing the plants in partially shaded and 
damp situations, being quite the reverse of the site usually chosen for 
these trees in Europe.” * 


Amygdalus Persica var. laevis. 

NECTARINE. 

The Nectarine is generally considered to be nothing more than a 
variety of the Peach, the difference being that it is a cling-stone, and 
has a perfectly smooth rind, like the Apricot. All therefore that has 
been said regarding the cultivation of the one will apply, alike to the 
other. At Ferozepore I never saw the fruit growing, but it used occa- 
sionally to be brought about for sale, so there must have been produc- 
tive trees somewhere in the neighbourhood. It was, however, grown 
with great success in the Jeypore garden. The tree grows in the Gar- 
dens of the Agri-Horticultural Society, whence also young plants are 
distributed ; but neither there nor elsewhere in the vicinity of Calcutta 
have I heard of fruit ever being produced. 


Prunua Armeniaca. 

APRICOT. 

Zurd Aroo, 

The cultivation of this fruit on the plains of India has no- 
where, I believe, boon attended with satisfaction. Nor has its 
introduction in the Nilgherries met with better success. Mr. L. 
Berkeley informed me that they had in the Saharunpore district 
trees of the Brussels or Breda kind, which bore fruit that was tolerably 
good to eat from the tree. Dr. Gibson states that it ** blossoms 
abundantly at the level of Poonah, but does not ripen fruit.”t The 
tree is found in some of the gardens about Calcutta, but not in a very 
thriving condition. Mention is made in the ‘ Journal of the Agri- 
Horticultural Society ’ of “ an Apricot grown in his garden at Howrah, 
which Mr. P. Homfray considered a very good specimen of the fruit 
in point of size, being about four and a half inches in circum- 
ference. 

In the same Journal it is also stated that *‘at the Horticultural 
Show of April, 1850, Apricots from Mr. StalkarPs garden showed 
satisfactorily to what perfection they may be brought.” 1 have seen 


* * Report of the Otacamund Garden for 1858,* p. 18. 

t Spry's * Plants for India,* p. 68. t Vot. iii, p. 56. 
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the trees in Mr. Stalkart’s garden : they are small, and not very 
thriving. The little fruit they produce, Mr. Stalkart told me, though 
answering tolerably well for preserving, never ripened sufficiently to 
be palatable, eaten uncooked. 

The Apricot, I am told by Captain 1. Temple of Saugor, who had 
imported three kinds, the Beauge, Moorpark, and Hemskerk, grows 
with amazing vigour wheu budded upon the Peach-stock. 

It grows wild on the hills, where it can be brought to great per- 
fection under cultivation. It is best to raise plants by grafting or 
budding, which is done in April and May on tho hills. The cultiva- 
tion is the same as that for the Peach. 


Frunus domestica. 

PLUM. 

Alooclia, 

The Plum has been grown in the vicinity of Calcutta a great many 
years ; but of what variety it is difficult to say, for the plants have 
hardly done, more than just set their fruit, and then drop them. A 
rather small dark kind of Plum, however, seemingly the fruit in its 
original wild state, is met with in most parts of India, and even as 
near Calcutta as at Hooglily. The fruit is uneatable iinless cooked, 
but in that condition is very delicious in tarts, preserves, and 
puddings. 

In the North-West Provinces plants of two or three varieties are 
issued from the Saharunpore Botanical Gardens ; one in particular 
ripening of a fine amber colour. But these, too, were hardly pala- 
table, except when cooked or preserved, and for this purpose they 
were equal to the finest European kinds. 

I was surprised to find on the Nilgherries that the Plums grown 
there, though large handsome fruits, were nearly as unfit for the 
dessert as those produced on the plains in the Nortli of India. 

The general mode of cultivating the Plum in this country is as 
near as possible the same as that adopted with the Peach. 

Dr. Riddel states that he never succeeded in budding the Plum on 
the Peach. At Ferozepore I made many buddings of the Plum on 
the Peach-stock, and found not the least difficulty in doing so. The 
plants, however, made such prodigious growth as to become quite 
unmanageable. It seems far preferable to bud upon seedlings of the 
Plum itself as stocks. * 

It is successfully cultivated on the hills in the same way as the Peach. 
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Prunus Bokharensis. 

bokhAra plum. 

Atoo Bokhara. 

The fruit of this tree is well kuown in India from the quantities 
of it brought down annually in a dried state from Cabul. The tree 
itself thrives vigorously in the Upper Provinces, and is very common 
in gardens in the Punjab, where it bears abundantly. The fruit 
makes a good preserv'e, but is only eatable when cooked. Cultivation 
same as for the Plum. 

This is successfully cultivated on the hills. 


Cerasus vulg^aris. 

CHERRY. 

Every attempt to cultivate the Cherry in the plains of India has 
hitherto proved an utter failure. There seems not the remotest pro- 
bability of its ever being brought to succeed in a climate so decidedly 
uncongenial to it. 

Two * or three species of Cherry, however, indigenous to India are 
met with in the hills. One, C. Jenkinsi, a native of KhAssya, thrives 
and bears fruit at Gowhatti ; but such as is only eatable in tarts or 
preserved in brandy. 

It is grown to perfection on the hills, with a little care. Propagated 
by seed sown in September. 


POMACEiE. 

Cydonia vulgaris. 

QUINCE. 

Bihee. 

The Quince-tree i§i not uncommon in the Upper Provinces. 
At Lahore it ripens fair-sized fruit at the end of June and in 
July, which is used for preserving, and is only eatable when cooked. 
Br. Voigt states that the tree has been in the Calcutta Botanic Gar- 
dens many years without blossoming. Dr. Riddel says that the fruit 
is plentiful at Sattara, and that he has met with it at Poonah, and 
that he has seen the tree blossom elsewhere, but not produce fruit. 

It is propagated usually by cuttings, which strike very readily. 

It is largely grown on the hills, and cultivated like the Apple. 
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Pyrus malus. 

APPLE. 

Seh. 

There are certain localities in India in which the Apple appears to 
be cultivated with complete success. 

In April, 1837, Major Moore sent some Apples to the Agri-Horti- 
cultural Society from Hydrabad, remarking : — 

“ I hiive this day sent you a specimen of the Nonpareil Apples grown in 
my garden ; and those which we have taken from the same tree have been 
fully as good as any 1 ever tasted in JSngland, Some 1 have taken from the 
tree measured ten and a half inches in circumference.*'* 

In Tirhoot, Mr. S. French is reported to have grown Apjples of a 
superior kind in the year 1838. And at the Calcutta Horticultural 
Show in March, 1854, a few splendid, large, and wcll-llavoiircd Apples 
from Mr. William Moran’s garden in Tirhoot were placed on the 
table. 

In 1858 I tasted some very largo specimens of an excelleut Apple 
grown at Duronda in Chota Nagpore, sent to the Agri-Horticultural 
Society. These bore every resemblance to the llussct, so valuable for 
cooking purposes in England, In our gardens at Ferozepore we had a 
small and very delicious Apple, like the White Joaimeting, but supe- 
rior to it iu flavour, produced in great abundance during the month of 
April. It is difl&cult to tell where this Apple originally came from. 
It seems to have been not at all known lower down the country, as a 
visitor from Umballa, who was with me during the time it was in 
season, told me he had seen nothing of the kind there. It is unknown 
also, I am informed, in the Punjab. 

Dr. Riddel enumerates as many as four varieties of Apple met with 
in the Deccan, namely, two English varieties : 

1. The Brown Russet (probably the kind before mentioned as sent 
from Duronda). 

2. A yellow striped Pippin. 

And two Persian sorts of a small description, commonly found in 
most native gardens in the Deccan ; 

1. One sweet and luscious, grows in bunches. 

2. A larger, with a rough taste, better adapted for tarts. ^ 

A species of Apple, P. Iiidioa, is found indigenous in the Khassya 
Hills, of which ripe specimens were brought to me at Gowhatti in the 
month of February. They were of the size and form of the Golden 
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Pippin, of a deep burnished gold colour, spotted with crimson, and 
scarred a good deal with russet ; and of a fine quince-like odour. They 
were too austere and tough to bo eaten raw. 

There are some localities, however, where it has been pretty well 
decided that this fruit cannot be grown with any degree of success. 
According to Dr. Gibson — 

The Apple attains some size in the higher level of Ahmednuggur, but 
it is not such as to be worthy of a rank with either English or tropical 
fruits.”* 

At Ootacamund, in the Nilgherries, where the Apple might very 
reasonably be expected to thrive to perfection, I met with nothing 
better than mere Crabs, both as regards size and flavour. At Banga- 
lore, too, another locality seemingly most favourable for the growth of 
this fruit, several varieties were brought me for sale when I was there 
in April, 1859. But nearly all were unsound, and a most exorbitant 
price was asked for them. Since then there has been some improve- 
ment in the quality of the fruit cultivated in these localities. 

At Calcutta the cultivation of this fruit has uniformly proved a 
failure. In the year 1850 some young Apple-trees were brought to 
Calcutta ill a ship laden with ice from America. Being kept dormant 
by the cold of the ice, on which they were laid, they arrived in full 
health and vigour. They were purchased by the Agri-Hortioultural 
Society, and have by this time become large thriving trees in their 
garden. They have blossomed often ; but if they have set fruit, it 
has been only to drop it immediately afterwards. 

Apples come to perfection in the Kangra Valley, whence they are 
exported in large quantities to the plains. Government Orchards 
have now been established in Kumaun, where Apples of choice English 
sorts are cultivated on a large scale, under the supervision of a Euro- 
pean Gardener, and are largely exported to the plains. The Jhalna 
Apples are now well-known in the large stations on the plains, and in 
Calcutta itself ; while every effort is being made to extend their culti- 
vation in those parts, and on the Himalayan Sanitariums, such as 
Simla, Mussoorie. &c. The cultivation at these places is almost similar 
to that in Europe. On the plains, the plants are treated in the same 
way as Peaches. They flower in February and March, and set fruit 
which ripens in April and May. In January the roots are laid bare, 
and after an interval of a fortnight, filled in with good cow manure. 
Copious watering is necessary when the fruit is swelling. 

Apple-trees in India are propagated by layering and Rafting upon 
the common country variety. General Jenkins says : V Cuttings of 
Apple-trees may be planted in January and February, and in the 
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rains, near water. When they shoot strongly they should be planted 
out and cut down to two or three buds. Of these let the strongest 
shoot grow, and rub off the others. Train it up stroiglit to about three 
feet, cutting it down when it appears to grow too fast, and rubbing off 
any side-shoot you do not approve. Graft in March.”* 

A gravelly soil suits apples best. 

On the hills they can be cultivated to perfection. 

Fyrus communis. 

PEAR. 

NAshpdtee, 

The Pear-tree thrives well in most parts of India. In Bengal as 
low down as Calcutta it blossoms, but never sets fruit ; but in gardens 
at any distance beyond about a hundred miles higher up, fruit is often 
met with, of moderate size, very hard, and unfit to bo eaten uncooked, 
but excellent for baking and stewing. Pears of this description, too, 

I learnt from General Jenkins, had been introduced from the Bootan 
Hills, where they are indigenous. 

Any mellow and melting kind of Pear has not, I believe, been 
cultivated with success on the plains of India. Possibly Pears of this 
description may have been introduced j but as the Pear is a fruit 
which does not ripen upon the tree, but which, after being gathered, 
requires to be laid by some time in a cool place before it becomes 
mellow, it is not likely perhaps that in this country it can over be 
cultivated with satisfaction for the table. In the Kangra valley and 
some of the lower ranges of the Himalayas, they are grown to per- 
fection, and exported to the plains. Young plants of two or three 
varieties were brought a few years ago to Calcutta in a ship laden with 
ice from America. These were purchased by the Agri-Horticultural 
Society for their Gardens, have grown vigorously, and are now fair- 
sized trees. They produce blossoms abundantly every year, but no- 
thing more. 

The Pear-tree is easily propagated by layers and grafting, the 
latter operation should be performed in February and March, cuttings 
will also strike readily if put down in February and during the rains. 
The cultivation recommended for the Apple will suit the Pear. 

In Simla and other hill stations the Pear can be brought to great 
pexfection under cultivation. Pruning on the hills should be done 
m Februaj^, just before the trees burst into leaf after their winter 
rest. The fruit ripens about August and September. 
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Eriobotrya Japonica. 

loquAt. 

A small tree with handsome foliage and large noble leaves ; native 
of Japan and China ; succeeds nearly everywhere on this side of India. 
The fruit, borne in clusters, resembles a very small Pear. Although 
there are no distinct varieties specially named, there is a great differ- 
rence in the fruits produced from different trees. 

One sort is remarkable for its deep apricot colours, while another 
ripens of a light primrose colour. Others are more or less distin- 
guished by their acidity or sweetness, or the largeness of their stones, 
and by the size of the fruit itself, some of which are perfectly spherical 
in shape. 

The merit of this most delicious fruit will depend much upon the 
cultivation bestowed upon it. The season is usually very dry when 
the fruit is swelling. An abundant supply of water at that period, as 
well as occasional drenches of liquid manure, will be found highly 
beueffcial. About the middle of October the roots should be laid 
bare, and allowed to remain so for a week, after which they should be 
closed in, a plentiful supply of well decayed cow-manure having been 
applied. A good watering to begin with will be found very bene- 
ficial. The late Captain Honings’*^ stated that Loqu&ts produced in 
the gardens at Lucknow weighed as much as three tolas each. 

The trees come into blossom twice in the year : first, in August, 
when, however, they set no fruit ; and again about the end of Novem- 
ber. The flowers are borne in erect bunches, are of a dingy white 
<solour, and emit a delightful fragrance, somewhat like that of the 
Hawthorn blossom. The . fruit is in season from about the middle of 
March till the middle of April. Besides being so excellent for the 
dessert, a remarkably fine preserve may likewise be made from it. 

Plants are usually propagated from seed, which should be sown 
immediately, as it is said not to keep ; but to make certain of a good 
sort, it is best to obtain grafts from some tree, the merit of whose 
fruit has been already ascertained, and not to rely upon what a seed- 
ling may chance to produce. The grafting should be done in June and 
July. 

The Loquat rarely makes a superabundant growth of wood. 
Pruning, therefore, is perhaps best abstained from altogether, except it 
be the cutting in of the small branches that have just borne fruit. 
Oare^ however, diould be taken not to shorten, on the approach of the 
cold season, any of the young shoots of the past season’s growth, as 
it is from the extremities of these that flowers are always produced. 
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The Loquat grows to a great size in Assam. In a garden at 
Oowhatti a tree I measured had a trunk as much as fifty inches in 
girth, and was correspondingly high. It seemed to be wholly unpro- 
ductive. 

ROSACEyE. 

Rubua rossefolius. 

MAURITIUS RASPBERRY. 

This plant, a variety of which produces double white flowers, very 
like Roses, common in all gardens about Calcutta, is a native of Mauri- 
tius ) whence plants bearing single flowers were introduced some little 
time ago. These bear fruit about the middle of February, very similar 
in appearance to the English Raspberry, but filled with hard seeds, and 
having no better flavour than that of a bad Blackberry. 

Easily propagated by removal of suckers, or by seed. .. 


Rubus albescens. 

HILL OR MYSORE RASPBERRY. 

A large-growing straggling kind of Bramble, remarkable for the pure 
white kind of down with which the young shoots are entirely covered ; 
native of the Nilgherry Hills, where it grows wild everywhere in great 
abundance. 

The fruit, except in bearing a hoary appearance, is very similar to 
the common English Blackberry, blit vastly superior in flavour. In- 
deed there is no fruit in the country from which more delicious tarts 
are made. 

Though rarely met with, the plant thrives well in the neighbour- 
hood of Calcutta. It blossoms in February, and bears fruit in March ; 
and by judicious attention to the cultivation can be ronderad very 
productive. 

The treatment it demands seems to be very similar to that bestowed 
upon the Raspberry in England. The shoots that have once borne 
become afterwards barren, and should be cut away completely out of 
the plant. Otherwise, if they do not actually die, as is most common- 
ly the case, they become aged and unsightly, and draw the nutriment 
of the soil frm the bearing canes, to which it should be entirely 
.^directed. 
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It requires a good rich soil, and a frequent renewal of it, or, perhaps 
better, a complete change of ground altogether. This is best effected 
by raising a fresh stock of plants by digging out suckers during the rains. 

In Simla and other hill stations, where it grows wild, this Raspberry 
is in great demand for Jams. 

Fragaria vesca. 

STRAWBERRY. 

The produce of the Strawberry in India is generally very poor, as 
to size. Occasionally some fine-flavoured handsome fruits are borne, 
not anything, however, like as large as are ordinarily met with in 
Europe. This is owing partly to indifferent cultivation, partly to 
climate, and largely to the character and variety of the plants them- 
selves; but leaving the mode of cultivation out of the question, 
it is certain that the Strawberry is grown in some parts of India 
much more ^tisfactorily than in others. In Meerut especially, and 
Saharunporef the fruit is produced most abundantly ; and Captain 
Hollings has stated that “ the Strawberries produced at Lugknow are 
very fine, attaining to the weight of nearly a tolah each.*'* The 
neighbourhood of Calcutta, on the other hand, appears far from favour- 
able to the growth of this delicious fruit. 

The Alpine Strawberry I have raised from seed, and cultivated in 
my garden at Chinsurah. I found it exceedingly vigorous in growth, 
and much more productive than the other kinds, to which, however, 
it is unquestionably very inferior. It is a long sugar-loaf-formed fruit. 

The time for planting out young Strawberry-plants is about the 
beginning of October. I have put them out a month earlier than this, 
but without 'advancing the growth of the plants in the slightest degree. 
The finest fruit in England is obtained from plants of two years old. 
But in this country it seems all but universally agreed that young 
plants only of the current year's growth can be employed with success. 

Having chosen a piece of ground fully exposed to the sun, dig rows 
of holes in it eight inches in diameter and six inches deep, the holes a 
foot apart, and the rows also a foot asunder. Between each third row 
make a small raised path ten inches wide to give access to the plants. 
Fill the holes with a mixture of equal parts of old cow-manure, leaf 
mould, and common soil, and in each put down a Strawberry-plant. 
Water the plants at the time, and as often afterwards as they seem to 
require it. When they have become well established, they will per^ 
,haps begin to send out runners. These it would be well to removje, 
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though some persons are of opinion that the doing so causes a larger 
development of leaves than is favourable to the productiveness of the 
plants. By February they will have become good largo plants, and 
may be expected then to be in full blossom. But at this period, in 
the vicinity of Calcutta at least, the cultivator often meets with con- 
siderable disappointment. Sometimes the plants will expend them- 
selves only in leaves, and produce no flowers, or will exhaust them- 
selves in putting forth flowers in unbounded profusion, and not set a 
single fruit. 

On first observing the flowers die off without being productive, T 
imagined they must be such as contained only stamens, or male organs, 
as it is well known often happens in Europe, and indeed always so 
with the Hautbois, which bears the male and female organs on distinct 
plants. But on examination I found the flowers to contain both sexual 
organs. Such plants as bore fruit I noticed did so invariably only on 
footstalks which supported but one single flower. But to what to 
attribute the general barrenness of the plants, that so often occurs, 1 
have altogether failed in ascertaining. In England, however, it is 
believed that a fall of rain when the plants are in bloom is essential to 
the setting of the fruit. This rarely happens in India. Perhaps a water- 
ing overhead with the watering-can might conduce to the same result. 

The Strawberry requires daily watering during the time of its growth 
and bearing. And afterwards likewise during the dry season it suffers 
severely, and is almost sure to perish if not frequently watered. On 
the other hand it is not at all injured by the rains, particularly if 
planted on ground somewhat raised, so as to escape being flooded. 
The fruit requires to be covered with a net, or protected in some other 
w’ay when ripening, else it is sure to be devoured by birds. It is pro- 
pagated by ‘suckers,’ 

On the hills it is cultivated with much success, the method employed 
being the same as for the plains, only that the plants are planted out 
in February instead of October. 

RHAMNACE/E. 

Zizyphus vulgaris. 

LONG PLUM— ROUND PLUM. 

Paivandee Bder—RooUPhuL 

A small thorny tree ; native of Syria and the Levant : common about 
Calcutta and in most parts of Upper India. Comes into blossom 
towards the end of September, bearing small greenish-white flowers, 
.and ripens its fruit towards the end of January. 

F., G. 
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The fruit has a thin, pale-green, smooth rind liko that of an Apple, 
and bears a stone in the centre. Between the stone and the rind is a 
pleasant, crisp, refreshing substance like that of a juicy Apple, but with 
no very mai-ked flavour. Dr. Hogg, in his report on the Paris Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1 867, states: ^‘This is sold in Covent Garden 
Market under the name of Japonicas, with what reason it is impossible 
to tell. It is from this fruit that the confection call Jvjubes receives 
its name, and which should consist of gum Arabic and sugar dissolved 
in the decoction of this fruit and then evaporated to its proper con- 
sistence ; but as made in England, the fruit forms no part of the 
ingredient.” 

There are two varieties ; one of the form and size of a Swan^s-egtr 
Plum, the other of the same size, but round. The tree that bears the 
oval fruit has oval leaves, and the one that bears the round fruit round 
ones. The tree is of the most rapid growth ; immediately after it has 
produced its crop of fruit, it is the cxistom of the malees to prune it 
severely, and to cut in branches even that are nearly os thick as a 
man’s wrist. 

Plants cannot be raised true from seed, but require to bo propagated 
by grafting. “Trees,” says General Jenkins, “may be grafted in 
several ways, but the usual i)rocess in Bengal is by ingrafting a ring 
of bark about one inch long on stocks of the common Baer, The 
ring is to h«ave one eye, and to be soaked some time in water, after 
being drawn off, and then placed upon the stock intended, and from 
which the bark has been cut off in size equal to the ring to bo fitted 
on. Protect from the weather, and cut away all other branches from 
the common Baer.”* 

Not cultivated on the hills. 

Zizyphus Jujuba. 

Bder — Narikelee Kool 

A small, very thorny tree ; native of India ; blossoms in the rains 
and ripens its fruit at the beginning of the cold season. 

The fruit, which is usually borne upon the tree in unbounded pro- 
fusion, is perfectly round, of the size of a very large Cherry, smooth, 
shining, and of a tawny yellow colour ; rather acid in flavour, and 
not altogether unlike a Siberian Grab-Apple. It afibrds a very nice 
dish cooked with sugar. 

The tree of this likewise is of extraordinarily rapid growth ; cut 
down to the ground after fruiting it will spring up again to the height 
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of fifteen feet, and be covered with an amazing crop of fruit the 
following season. 

Propagated from seed, and requires no care bestqwecl on its culti- 
vation. 

Not cultivated on the hills. 


Hoveuia dnlcis. 

A large tree ; native of Cliiiia, Japan, and tlio hills of Northern 
India. 

Don and Dr. Lindicy state that the peduncles of the fruit become 
■extremely enlarged and succulent, subcylindrical, smooth, and an inch 
long ; contain a sweet red pulp, having in flavour much the resem- 
blance of a ripe Pear, and are in much esteem in China. 

The tree has been a great many years in the Calcutta llotanical 
< hardens; but never, that I can learn, has produced anything there 
lit to be eaten in the way of fruit. Propagated by seed and cuttings. 

Not cultivated in gardens on the hills, although common enough as 
ii jungle tree. 


SAPOTACE.E. 

Chrysophyllum Cainitum. 

STAR-APPLE. 

This tree, which is a native of tho West Indies, is ilescribed as 
bearing Flowers which grow in small purplish bunches, succeeded by 
a round, fleshy, smooth fruit, resembling a large Apple. In the inside 
it is divided into ten colls, each containing a black, shining, rhomboi- 
dal seed, and surrounded by a white or sometimes purplish gelatinous^ 
pulp, of a very sweet, agreeable flavour. When cut across, tho seeds, 
which are regularly disposed round in the axis of the fruit, present 
a stellate figure, from whence the name of Star-apple is derived.”* 

This is evidently not the tree v/hich exists in the Government 
Botanic Garden under the above name, and which bears small yellowish 
white flowers, and about the middle of February a fruit of the size, 
colour, and form of a Damson or ripe Kur(lnda, of a shining purplish- 
black colour, with a stone in the centre. It has a juicy insipid sweet- 
ness when fresh gathered from the tree ; but when dried a short time 
in the sun, it a very agreeable flavour, much resembling that of 
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dried Cherries. This seems to correspond in every respect with tho 
species called (Dhrysophyllum oliviforme, ^*The Damson Star-apple." 

Dr. Geo. King, writing in 1888 of the C. Cainitum, says that the 
plants in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, “ produce a large quantity of 
fruits every year." 

These trees arc cultivated much for the beauty of their leaves, 
which have on their lower sides (as the name of the plant denotes)^ 
a bright golden metallic lustre. Propagated by seed and cuttings. 

Not cultivated on the hills. 


Lucuma mammosa. 

MAMMEE-SAPOTA — AMERICAN MARMALADE. 

Don says of this tree that it is a “ Native of South America ; bears 
a large oval or top-shaped fruit, covered with a brownish, rough skin, 
under which is a soft pulp of a russet colour, very luscious, which is 
called natural marmalade, from its likeness to marmalade of Quinces. 
It is cultivated much in tho West Indies and South America for its 
fruit." 

Dr. Voigt states that it was introduced from China into the Calcutta 
Botanical Gardens in 1807, but had not flowered up to 1814. It is 
not in existence there now, as tho reviser of the present edition has 
ascertained from Dr, King. 


Achras sapota. 

SAPOTA — SAPODILLA — BULLY-TREE. 

NASEBERRY OR NEESBERBY. 

A tree of moderate size; native of Jamaica; with foliage of so 
ornamental a character as to render it on that account alone a desir- 
able object for the garden. 

The fruit is of the size and form of a small Orange, with a rough, 
brown, bark-looking, but thin and tender rind. The interior containing 
black almond-formed seeds, consists of a pale-brown juicy pulp. A more 
luscious, cool, and agreeable fruit is not to be met with in this or 
perhaps any country in the world. 

Tho tree bears two crops in the year ; one during August, of not 
much value ; and one in all February and March. Two varieties of 
the fruit are mentioned, distinguished by the one being round, and 
called Zapotilla, and the other by being of the form of an egg. la 
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point of flavour or merit I have discovered no difference whatever 
l)etween these so-called two varieties. The fruit, though common 
enough in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, does not seem to be much 
known in other parts of the country. The tree blossoms in bunches 
of small dingy flowers. 

Pljints are propagated by grafting upon seedlings of the Mimusops 
Kauki for stocks. Young plants are likewise easily raised from seed ; 
but these take a long time to come into bearing, nor arc they consi- 
dered suitable for grafting upon. 

Not grown on tlie hills. 


Mimusops Kauki. 


" Kliirnec. 

This is a large forest tree, found in most parts of India. The fruit, 
which is borne in the hot season, is about the size and shape of a small 
grape, bright yellow, and very sweet ; but with a milky juice. The 
tree does not possess any merit to claim for it admittance into the 
garden, except perhaps for its foliage, which is very handsome, re- 
sembling somewhat that of the Camellia, but of a ])alo olive-green. 
Propagated by seed sown during the rains. 

Not cultivated on the hills. 


EI3ENACE.E. 

Diospyros kaki. 

l)ATE-PLU3r. 

Bildetee Gdh, 

A large tree, native of China, with large-leaved handsome foliage ; 
unsuited for gardens except of great extent 3 thrives well, and bears 
abundantly in the neighboiirhood of Calcutta. 

The fruit ripens during the month of August, and is about tho 
size of a large Apple, with twin almond-like stones in tho centre. 
The rind is of a rich ruddy crimson colour, in texture somewhat 
resembling, but rather rougher than, that of the Peach. It has rather 
a disagreeable odour. In flavour it is suggestive of an over-ripe and 
very mellow Apple, of which the flesh possesses something of the 
same consistency, with a little of the taste of a Melon. Though not 
unpalatable, it is a fruit which few perhaps would care to partake 
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much of. A fine pres0i*ve is said to be made from it by the Chinese, 
for which, indeed, it seems well adapted. 

Easily propagated by sowing the stones in August. 

Kot cultivated on the hills. 


APOCYNACEiE. 

Carissa carandas. 

Kuronda. 

A small shrub, with dark shining leaves, and most formidable 
thorns ; native of India, and common in all parts of the couiiliy. 
Don describes it as a tree of fifteen to twenty feet high ; but I have 
never met with it more than at most six or ten feet high. It is in 
blossom ill February, and the fruit is in season in August and Septem- 
ber. A milky juice exudes from the wounded part of the fruit when 
gathered, which is very adhesive and difficult to remove if allowed to 
fall upon the hands. 

The fruit, when ripe, in shape, size, and colour bears a strong resem- 
blance to a Damson ; but bears within it a number of small seeds. 
It is of great value for making preserves of In its unripe state, 
moreover, it may be used from about the middle of May to the middle 
of July for tarts and puddings, for which purpose no fruit of the 
country is preferable. It has, when cooked, much of the flavour of 
the green Gooseberry. The trifling toughness of its skin is the prin- 
cipal objection to it. The tree is largely used for hedges. 

Plants are propagated from seed sown during the rains. 

Not grown on the hills. 


Arduina bispinosa. 

NATAL PLUM. 

A small thorny shrub, native of Natal ; bears a strong resemblance to ’ 
the Kur6nda, to which, indeed, it is so closely allied as in general aspect 
to appear but a superior variety of that plant ; very handsome when in 
full blossom with its bright, sparkling, white flowers, and, as may be 
seen at the Cape, with its dark, rich fruit ripening upon it at the same 
time. 

’ The fruit is of the form and size of a small Egg-plum, and when ripe 
of a deep purple colour like a Damson or Kurdnda. The gardener at 
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the public gardens at Cape Town told me it was in great request there 
for cooking purj)oses, and was held in high esteem. 

1 raised plants from seed 1 brought with me from the Cape ; but 
during the six years they were in my garden they were never produc- 
tive. It has existed many years in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens ; 
but I learnt that it has never produced more than a solitary fruit or 
two there. I was told by Mr. M’lvor that it thrives well and bears 
fruit abundantly at Kulhuttee on the Nilgherries. 

Grafted upon the Kuronda, it is rendered productive. 

Not cultivated at the Himalayan hill stations. 

0 L E A C E /E. 

OlQR Buropasa. 

OLIVE. 

The Olive-tree is a native of the south of Europe, and though intro- 
duced into this country a great many years ago, has never, as far as 
the bearing of fruit is concerned, been cultivated with success. The 
tree seems to thrive tolerably well, but is unproductive. Dr. Voigt 
says that it was introduced into the Calcutta Botanical Gardens in 
1800, but had not flowered up to 1814 f and Dr. Graham states that 

tho climate seems to suit it, and it may possibly hereafter become of 
some importance.” Trees, however, exist in tho Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens still, but up to the present time have never borne. 

The cultivation of the Olivo has been attempted of late to some 
extent in tho Punjab, but not seemingly with the prospect of any 
success. A very hot climate, M. Du Breuil states, is as prejudicial to it 
as a cold one, and that though it has been seen to attain to an immense 
size at Cayenne and St. Domingo, iff has never fruited in those parts. 

It is unsiiited for the hills, where, however, plants are to be found 
in glazed structures. 


SOLANACE/E. 

Physalis Peruviana. 

PERUVIAN CHERRY — CxVPB GOOSEBERRY. 

Tipdree, 

A herbaceous perennial, native of Peru ; naturalised at the Cape, 
and in this country. 

The fruit, which exactly resembles that of the Winter-cherry of the 
English gardens, to which indeed it is closely allied, is concealed in a 
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dry leafy appendage, is of a bright amber colour, of the precise size 
and form of a Cherry, and as delicious and serviceable as any the 
country produces. No fruit in the world perhaps affords a more 
excellent preserve. 

Seeds should be sown in May or June, and the seedlings planted 
out in the open ground in rows four feet apart, and at the 
distance of two feet from each other. They will thrive in com- 
mon garden soil, but better in that which has been somewhat 
enriched with manure. When about eight inches high the plants 
should be earthed up to half their height. When they come into 
blossom it will be of advantage to nip off the ends of the shoots, as 
this will conduce towards keeping them less straggling, as well as 
\owfirds throwing greater nourishment into the fruit. The fruit ripens 
in all January and February. Though perennial, in cultivation the 
plants must be treated as annuals ; and the old ones, after they have 
once borne, be rooted up and thrown away ; and in the proper season 
sowings be made for a fresh supply. 

The plant is of a tender nature, and will not endure much cold. I 
endeavoured to cultivate it several seasons at Ferozepore, but without 
success. It throve vigorously all the hot season, but the cold de- 
stroyed the large crop of fruit before it could ripen. 

Not suited for the hills. 


MYRTACE/E. 

Funica Granatum. 

POMEGRANATE. 

Anar, 

• 

This plant has been placed here under Myrtacem to avoid confusion : 
but Hooker and Eentham place it under Lythraceac. It is common in 
all parts of India, but never produces fruit at all to be compared with 
that brought down annually by the Afghan traders from Cabul. 

There are two kinds met with in the neighbourhood of Calcutta ; 
the Desee, or country kind, a hard, dry, valueless fruit, and the 
so-called Patna ” kind, of much larger size, and in high estimation 
among the natives. 

Captain Burton describes three which he met with in Arabia:— 

The best is Shdmi (Syrian) : it is red outside, and very sweet. I 
never saw in the East, except at Meccah, a liner fruit than the Sh&mi ; 
almost stoneless, like those of Muscat, they are deliciously perfumed, 
and as large as an infant’s head. 

2. The Turii is large and of a white colour. 
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“ 3. The Muri has a greenish rind, and a somewhat sub-acid and 
harsh flavour.” * 

Sir A. Burnes also mentions a “ famous Pomegranate without seeds 
grown in gardens under the Snowy Hills near the Cabul river.” 

The finest varieties of this fruit, however, seem to have been quite 
unknown in India till very recently f Mr. W. H. Bartlett sent to the 
Agri-Horticultural Society seed of fruits he had raised “ from Cabul 
stock,” in his garden at Buxar. One of these fruits he states was of 
the size of “ au ordinary human head and one of “ a small Shad- 
dock.” Ho manured and constantly Avell watered the tree, he adds, 
till it showed signs of flowering, and afterwards while the fruit was 
ripening. 

The Pomegranate will always maintain its place in an Indian garden 
if it be only for the splendour of its brilliant scarlet blossoms, which no 
flower can surpass, and which it produces more or less during all the 
hot season and rains. It bears its fruit principally during the cold 
season, w^hich, if not protected in due time, is almost sure of being 
destroyed. Au insect, which I have detected to be a certain hairy 
caterpillar, penetrates the hard rind when the fruit is a little more 
than a quarter grown, and by devouring ])art of the interior, causes the 
remaining part to canker and rot. To obviate this, the fruit, when as 
yet small, should have the large fleshy calyx by which it is surmounted 
cut cleanly off, and then be tied up loosely in a piece of linen 
cloth. 

The native miilees recommend a large proportion of soorkee (bricks 
broken fine), togetlier witli old decayed cow-dung, to be mixed with 
the soil in which the Pomegranate is grown. It is not, however, par- 
ticular as to soil. It succeeds even in the driest, but it does not thrive 
in one that is surcharged with wet. To yield fine fruit it must be 
manured each year. This is best done i)crhap8 in December. The 
Pomegranate sends up a great deal of young w^ood from its base, which 
should from time to time be cut clean out, as it not only chokes up 
the plant, but tends to withdraw the nutriment which should go to the 
fruit-bearing stems. The fruit is produced from the extremities of the 
young branches formed the same year, which after bearing it is well to 
cut closely in. 

Plants may be multiplied either by seed, by cuttings, or by layers, 
put down in February. The best plan is to raise seedlings, and to 
graft upon them, when of sufficient height, from trees of a superior 
kind. 

It is not successfully cultivated on the hills. 

♦ ‘ Pilgrimagre to El Medina and Meccab,’ vol. i, p. : 

t Feb. 6, 1874. 
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Psldium Guajava. 

GUAVA. 

Fyara — Unjeer, 

Umroot — Sufree-Am, 

The Guava-trec is said to be a native of South America, whenco 
originally it was introduced into this country. It is, however, so 
thoroughly naturalised in all parts of India as to load one to suppose 
it must be indigenous to this country, a conclusion Dr. Wight seems to 
have come to, as he has included it in his Prodromus. 

It is a vigorous, stout-growing shrub, rising sometimes to become a 
small tree of fifteen feet high or more. It commences to blossom 
during the hot season, and continues to do so as well as to bear fruit 
during the rains, up to the end of the cold season. The finest fruit, 
however, is to bo met with when the general season of bearing is over. 
About the end of January fruits of extraordinary size and beauty are 
usually exhibited at the Calcutta Horticultural JShows. The finest 
fruits are cultivated in Allahabad and its districts. 

To preserve the fruit on ripening from being devoured by birds, 
bats, and squirrels, each one at an early stage must first have the calyx 
on its summit cut clean off, and then be tied up loosely in a piece of 
fine cloth. 

Young plants are easily raised from seed during the rains ; but to 
make sure of a good kiuci, propagation by layers is usually resorted to. 
Hooted suckers, also, may be occasionally taken from the base of the 
main stem. It requires no particular cultivation, and thrives in any soil. 


PEAK GUAVA, 

Of this there are two varieties. 

1. The fruit of the best cultivated kind is of the size and form of a 
Lemon, with a perfectly smooth exterior, of a pale straw colour outside 
and white within ; soft as butter, with a very strong perfume. This 
is borne one only upon the footstalk. 

2. Gaffree is the native name of a variety very distinct in appear- 
ance from the previous one. It is a large irregular-formed fruit, 
parted and furrowed not unlike a Citron. Of the two kinds this is 
considered somewhat the inferior, though the difference perhaps* is 
trifling. Of tjiis variety I have observed as many as three borne on 
the footstalk. 
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APPLE, OR RED OUAVA. 

The slirab that bears this variety is somewhat smaller, with smaller 
and darker leaves, and is distinguished also by bearing more than one 
flower on the footstalk. The fruit, which is red inside, is of a fuller 
and more strawberry-like flavour, but has generally the fiiult of being 
densely filled with seeds. 

Why the one variety should be denoted as the Pear and the other 
as the Apple it is difficult to tell ; for in external appearance they are 
commonly so decidedly similar that, until cut open, it is impossible to 
distinguish the one from the other. 


Psidium Gattleianum. 

PURPLE-FRUITED GUAVA. 

Don describes this species of Guava as “ a tree of from ten to twenty 
feet in height ; a native of China.” Sir J. Paxton makes it synony- 
mous with P. Chinense ; but whether a distinct variety, does not 
appear. It has been described as a fine foliaged plant, whose thick, 
leathery, perfectly smooth obovate loaves somewdiat resemble those of 
Camellia Japonica. Sir J. Paxton says of it : — 

“Not many plants have a greater claim on our attention. Its dark, 
.shining foliage and pendulous branches make it a great ornament. ... It 
is, perhaps, the most perfect and graceful evergreen that an ainateur of 
plants ought to desire, or even can possess.” * 

The fruit, according to the description given of it, is of the size and 
form of a large Plum, of a deep claret colour. 

Mr. Tillery says, “ He has six or seven varieties of Guava ; but all 
are worthless compared with Cattley’s.” 

There seems a doubt whether this species, by all accounts so desir- 
able, has ever been introduced into tliis country. Dr. Voigt enumerates 
it among tho plants still wanting up to the year 1841. A solitary 
small tree exists in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, which the malees 
point out as having had the name assigned it by Dr. Wallicb, but is 
far from answering to tho description of the plant given by Don and 
others. It has never yet yielded fruit. Another small plant, likewise 
of recent introduction, has been shown me there, which corresponds 
more nearly with the ordinary descriptions ; but as it has not fruited 
or flowered, the matter is still uncertain, I notice, however, the Psidium 
Cattleianum is comprised in the List of Plants in the Calcutta Botanical 


■ Magazine of Botany,’ vol. L, p. 1 18. 
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Gardens recently given by Dr. Anderson. Dr. George King states (in 
1888), that the plants in the Botanical Gardens “do not produce fruit, 
but have been known to flower.” 

Fsidium pumilum. 

A moderate-sized shrub, native of India ; at once recognisable by 
the smallness of its leaves, resembling somewhat those of a Myrtle. 
It bears in the rains, and its fruit, which is small and of the shape of 
a crab apple, has a fine myrtle flavour and is very sweet, but full of 
seeds, by which it is freely raised, if sown during the rains. 


Psidium Guiniense. 

•GUINEA GUAVA. 

A shrub of the height of eight to twelve feet ; native of Guinea ; 
said by Don to boar a “ berry flilvous, rather pubescent, red inside, 
about the size of a Nutmeg, and of an exquisite taste.” 

There have been plants for a great many years past in the Calcutta 
Botanical Gardens, where, as Dr. Voigt states, they bore fruit in the 
rain season. They are, however, not known to bear fruit there now. 


Psidium polycarpon. 

NANY-FRUITED GUAVA. 

A moderate-sized shrub, said to be a native of Trinidad, and de- 
scribed by Don as bearing a fruit of delicious taste. The fruit produced 
by the plant to which the name is assigned in the Gardens of the 
Agri-Horticultural Society is a poor, turpentine-flavoured berry, quite 
worthless ; pale yellow, pear-shaped, and of the size of a Plum. The 
plant blossoms at the end of March, and ripens its fruit at the begin- 
ning of July. 

' Propagated by seed sown in July and August. 


Psidium sp. 

strawberry guava. 

This species, the name of which 1 have been unable to ascertain, is 
met with in the Gardens of the Agri-Horticultural Society, . as well as 
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in some few others in the neighbourhood of Calcutta. It is a small, 
low shrub, with large, dark, pendulous, shining leaves, and ripens its 
crop about the end of September, after which it blossoms almost 
immediately again, and ripens fruit a second time in December. 

The fruit is of the size of a Nutmeg, pale yellow, contains a soft 
pulp, and possesses in a high degree the delicious fragrance and flavour 
of the Strawberry. It has, however, the great fault of being densely 
full of small hard seeds. 

Propagated easily by seed sown in February. 

None of the foregoing can be cultivated on the hills. 

Myrtua tomentosa. 

HILL GUAVA — HILL GOOSEBEEIIIV. 

This is a remarkably handsome shrub, with fine dark foliage, bear- 
ing numerous pretty pink blossoms which resemble somewhat tiiose 
of the Peach. 

From the fruit, which is a berry of a pale, dirty-yellow colour, 
a jelly is made, in flavour a little like Apple-jelly. 

The plant is found in abundance amongst the jungul of the Nil- 
gherries. It has been introduced into the plains, wdiere, however, it 
does not thrive. Under cultivation on the hills, this fruit is not to bo 
despised. 


Syzygium Jambolanum. 

Jamiin, 

A large timber-tree with fine verdant foliage, very common in all 
parts of India; blossoms at the beginning of the hot season, and 
bears, about the beginning of the rains, a juicy kind of fruit, with 
a stone in the centre, much resembling a Damson in appearance, with 
a flavour peculiarly its own. There are three varieties ; the best, a 
somewhat larger fruit than the others, is found in the N.-W. Provinces, 
and is not at all a fruit to be despised. 

Propagated by sowing the stone during the rains. 

Not suited for the hills. 

Eugenia Michelii. 

BRAZIL CHERRY— CHERRY OP CAYENNE. 

A large, handsome, bushy shrub, native of Brazil, bears small, pale- 
gveen uninteresting, flowers. Two or three large, thriving plants are 
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to be met with in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens which ripen their 
fruit in May. 

Not suited for the hills. 

The fruit is about the size of a button, round and ribbed, and is con- 
sidered agreeable by the natives. 

It blossoms again in June, but does not yield a second crop of fruit. 

Fine large plants have been growing likewise for many years in the 
gardens of the Agri-Horticultural Society, but they have hitherto been 
unproductive. Propagated by seed and by layering,^ 

Not suited for tlic hills. 


Eugenia Jambos. (Jambosa vulgaris.) 

ROSE-APPLE — JAMROSADE. 

Gooldh Jim. 

A tree of rather handsome growth, with verdant oleander-formed 
leaves, a native of India, where Dr. Voigt states it belongs to both 
peninsulas. Dr. liiddel says that in the Madras Presidency he has 
only met with the fruit at Hyderabad, and that he has made every 
attempt to introduce it elsewhere without success.” It blossoms with 
large greenish-white flowers in February, and bears fruit in the rains 
and during the cold season. Tlie fruit is exceedingly handsome, being 
of the size and somewhat of the form of a small Apple, of a fine opaque 
Apricot colour with a beautiful blush of red upon it, and with a fine deli- 
cate rosewater perfume. It is, however, cultivated more for ornament 
than for use, as it can hardly be considered eatable, being of a poor 
flavour and of a dry, pithy consistency. 

Plants are propagated by seeds or hj layers during the rains. 

Not suited for the hills. 


Eugenia (Jambosa) Malaocensis. 

MALAY APPLE — OTAHEITE CASHEW. 

Malaha Umrool. 

A remarkably handsome tree, with fine large, laurel-formed, verdant, 
deep-green foliage ; native of Moluccas. It blossoms in the hot season 
with large, beautiful crimson flowers, and towards the end of the rains 
and during the cold season ripens its fruit. The fruit is of the 
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aiSd form of a very small Apple, perfectly smooth, of a pure translucent 
vhite with a beautiful blush of crimson. Some persons eat it, but it 
is not worth eating. 

Plants may be propagated by seed or by layers during the rains. 

Not suited for the hills. 


Eugenia (Jambosa) alba. 

Jumrooh 

A moderate-sized tree, witli large, dark, handsome foliage, native 
of the Islands of the Indian Archipelago, very ornamental when 
covered with its crop of fruit in the rain season. 

The fruit is of the size of a small Apple, pure white, shining, and 
wax-like, has a raw, watery, insipid taste, and is hardly lit to be eaten. 

Propagated from seed during the rains. 

Not suited for the hills. 


Eugenia (Jambosa) aquea. 

Ltd JumrooL 

A tree of considerable size, native of India, with foliage of large, 
noble, lanceolate leaves ; blossoms in March, and bears fruit in May 
and June, when, as Roxburgh truly says, it is “conspicuously beauti- 
ful with the drooping branches of the full-grown, brilliant-coloured 
fruit appearing through the dark deep-green leaves.” 

The fruit is of the size of a small Apple, of a waxy a])pearance, and 
has a somewhat aromatic taste, but is hardly eatable. There are two 
varieties, the ouc perfectly white, and the other of a beautiful lively 
pale rose colour. 

•Propagated from seed during the rains. 

Not suited for the hills. 


CINCHONACEyE. 

Vangueria edulis. 

VOA VANGA, 

A small tree, covered with formidable thorns j native of Madagas- 
car ) produces what is said to be a good dessert fruit, eaten by the 
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natives of Madagascar and the Mauritius. Plants were in existence in 
the Calcutta Botanical Gardens for a great many years, but none are 
to be found there now. Of the merits of the fruit I cannot speak 
from personal knowledge, not having tasted it. It has a rather large 
stone in its centre, by the sowing of which the tree may be propagated. 


EDIBLE NUTS. 

PALMACE^. 

Cocoa nucifera. 

COCOA-NUT. 

Narial — Khopra, 

Besides the ordinary kind of Cocoa-nut tree met with so commonly 
in Lower Bengal, there arc several distinct varieties, of which may be 
mentioned in particular ; — 

1. The King Cocoa-nut tree. This Mr. Robinson describes as 

very handsome, of a golden orange-colour, and as never attaining 

to more than fifteeu or twenty feet high.” This is a choice kind, 
native of Ceylon, where, Mr. Robinson observes, it is “ not easily 
procured, being confined to the gardens of the . higher Cingalese and 
a few European gentlemen.” 

2. The Dwarf Cocoa-nut. This, Mr. Robinson states, ‘‘ attains 
to about fifteen feet, and is much sought after in Ceylon gardens.” * 

3. The Brahmin Cocoa-nut produces large handsome nuts of a 
clear deep golden colour, principally esteemed for the milk they con- 
tain, but considered inferior as regards the quality of the kernel. 

M. Lo Goux de Flaix states, “ There are three kinds cultivated 
in Hindostau, and four more in the isles of the seas adjacent to this 
country ; ” and describes them as follows ; — 

1st. The Cocoa-nut of the coast of Coromandel exhibits a husk 
very smooth and shining, of a reddish-yellow colour, on which account 
it is called by the Hindoos * The Brahmin Cocoa-nut’ The sutures 
opposite to the side on which the eye is placed are more swelled 
towards the base, a part which is also more flattened than that oppo- 
site to it, even when enveloped in its husk. 

2nd. The Cocoa-nut of Canara. This species has for its distin- 
guishing characters a form perfectly oval, a ligneous and more solid 


* ^ Agri-Hort. Society’s Jouroal,’ vo). iii, p. 162. 
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shell, a husk exceedingly green, and filaments remarkably hard ; all 
its sutures so little prominent that they are sensible to the eye, but 
not to the touch. 

“ 3rd. That of the Coast of Malabar, which is turbinated : that 
is to. say, larger at the hole which is found under the covering that 
binds and fixes the pedicle of the fruit to its cluster. 

“ 4th. The Cocoanut of the Maldives, sandy islands, is very small, 
and absolutely spherical ; its sutures are very much raised, and far 
more prominent in the upper part than those opposite to its pedicle. 

“ 5th. That of Achem, a small island situated on the south side 
of those of Sondft and the Moluccas, is distinguished by its ovoid form, 
its extreme smallness, and the thickness of its kernel, which is so 
pulpy that there is scarcely any vacuity in it, and that it contains 
very little liquor. 

“ 6th. The species cultivated in the Nicobar Isles, situated in the 
upper part of the Bay of Bengal, which is tho largest of all the 
varieties of this fruit. Its external form is triangular ; its husk is 
remarkably thick ; the nut is oval, and a little flattened at its two 
poles, and there issues from the upper polo a sharp point, — on which 
account it is called the Needle Cocoanut, 

“ 7th. The Cocoanut of Ceylon is a very elongated spheroid ; it 
has it suture corresponding to the orifice or eye of the germ, more 
prominent by a strong line than those of the other countries.** 

He likewise mentions: About the eighteenth or nineteenth day 
after a Cocoanut is sown, the point of the germ is observed issuing 
from the earth like the small tooth of an elephant, and as white and 
smooth. This point retains this form for a fortnight or three weeks. 
It is then exceedingly tender, saccharine, of an agrecablo taste, and 
exceedingly delicate to eat either raw or roasted in ashes. It is often 
presented at the best tables of tho Europeans.”* 

* Sir E. Tennent thus describes the culture of the Cocoanut in 
Ceylon : — 

“ The farther the Cocoanut Palm is removed from the shore and the 
influences of the sea, the more the growth is diminished and the less 

abundant its fruit The Palms require constant irrigation 

during the earlier stages of their growth. 

“ The ripe nuts are put down in April, and covered an inch deep 
with sand and sea-weed, or soft mud from the beach, and watered 
daily till they germinate. In September they are set in holes three 
feet deep and twenty to thirty feet apart. Before putting in the young 
plants, it is customary to bed the roots with soft mud and sea-weed, 


* ‘ Tilloch's Philosophical Magazine,’ vol. zx, p. 816, translated from the ^Biblio- 
thhqas Fbysico-Ecoaomique,* Nos. 5, 6, 7, Ac., 1804. 
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and for the first two years they must be watered and protected from 
the glare of the sun. by shades made of the plaited fronds of the 
Cocoanut Palm or leaves of the Palmyra. After the second year 
irrigation becomes unnecessary. Each alternate year the young Palms 
are dressed with sea-weed and salt manure. Towards the end of the 
fifth year, though sometimes not till the seventh, the flower-stalk may 
be expected to appear. Each nut requires a year to ripen.*’ * 

The natives consider it a point of great importance in the cul- 
tivation of the Cocoanut in Bengal, that in the month of September 
the lower fronds of the Palms should be well pruned away. They say 
that otherwise the trees are not nearly so productive. * 

It is perhaps needless to add that the Cocoanut Palm cannot be 
cultivated for its nut on the hills ; but as an ornamental Palm in 
a dwarf state, in a pot, it forms a handsome appendage to the stove. 


TAXACE.E. 

Salisburia adiantifolia. 

GINGKO — PAK-O. 

A tree of immense size, remarkable for its peculiar foliage, the 
leaves being of the size of a man’s hand, and resembling in form those 
of the Maiden-hair Fern, whence it derives its name, or more nearly 
perhaps those of Caryota urens. Humboldt s.ays, “ the original native 
(lountry is unknown to us.”t It vras introduced into the Calcutta 
<iardcns many years ago from China, and again very recently by Mr. 
Fortune. But it makes no growth whatever here, remaining year after 
year of much about the same size as when first brought. I saw it 
growing in the Public Gardens at Ootacamund on the Nilgherries ; buj 
no better success, 1 understand, has attended its introduction there. 
The fruits, it is said, are roasted and eaten in China as Chestnuts are 
in England. 


ARTOCAEPACEiE. 

Brosimum alicastrum. 

JAMAICA BREAD-NUT TREE. 

Dr. Voigt, quoting Swartz, says that the roasted nuts of this tree 
are used instead of bread, and have much the taste of Hazel-nuts. The 


* Sir B. Tennent’s ‘ Ceylon,’ vol. ii, p, 629, 
t * Aspects of Nature,* vol. ii, p. 114, 
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tree was introduced, he says, in 1804, into the Calcutta Botanical 
'(iiirdens, but had not flowered up to 1814. 

In reply to an enquiry made in 1888, Dr. George King says: ‘‘Of 
this I have not been able to find | any plant in the garden,” viz. the 
^.'alcutta Botanical Garden. 


Artocarpus incisa. 

BREAD-NUT. 


The seeds of the Bread-Fruit, it is stated, when roasted are as good 
as the best Chestnuts. They are about the size of large Peas. 


Artocarpus integrifolius. 

. JACK-FRUIT NUT. 

Kunild, 

Roxburgh says that tho seeds of the Jack-Fruit, when roasted, aro 
not inferior to the best Chestnuts. Those wliich I have roasted and 
eaten have had certainly the mealiness and consistency of roasted 
(.'hestnuts, but so far from having the fine flavour of the Spanish Nut, 
had not, so far as I could discern, any flavour at all, and were perfectly 
insipid. They are about the size and form of a large Broad Bean. 

The natives use them in their curries, as well as eat them cooked in 
ghee. 


EUPHORBIACE/E. 

Aleurites triloba. 

LUMBANG NUT — INDIAN WALNUT — BENCOOLEN NUT. 

CANDLE NUT OF THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDS. 

Desi Ahrot, 

A tree of moderate size, with large round lobed leaves ; native of 
India ; produces a very inferior description of nut, possessing some- 
what of the flavour of the Walnut, but of a dense pithy consistency like 
that of a roasted Chestnut. The nut is of a roundish form, of the 
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size of a Walnut, and is contained in a green husk, exactly resembling 
that of the Walnut. It breaks out into blossom in March with large 
bunches of small delicate white flowers, and ripens its crop towards 
the end of July, at which time it comes into full blossom again, but 
without yielding a second crop. 

Propagated by sowing the nuts during the rains. 


CORYLACE/E. 

Corylus avellana. 

FILBERT. 

* Neither the Filbert nor any variety of Hazel- nut is to be met with 
oil the plains of India. Numerous attempts havo been made to raise 
plants by sowing the kernels, but have invariably proved unsuccessful. 
Even if plants could be raised, in all probability they would never be 
productive, as has been found to be the case in the Mauritius. But 
on the hills the tree is common enough. 


Casjjtonea Ohinensis. 

CHINESE CHESTNUT. 

This tree, Dr. Voigt states, w\a3 introduced from China into the 
Calcutta Botanical Gardens in 1807, but had not flowered up to 1814. 
In the year 1854 a hundred seedlings were introduced into the Gar- 
dens of the Agri-Horticultural Society by Mr. Fortune, who said that 
the tree produced a nut quite equal, if not superior, to the Spanish 
Chestnut. The climate of Calcutta seems, however, little suited to 
them, as they have made no grovrth, and still continue in an unthriv- 
ing state. Perhaps the tree could be cultivated to perfection on the 
Nilgherries. 


Gastanea vesca. 

SPANISH CHESTNUT. 

This tree will not thrive on the plains of India ; but it is very com- 
mon on the hills of Northern India, ay., Simla, Mussoorie, Mutree, 
where it flowers in March and April with its panicles of lavender colour'- 
ed blossoms, and sets an abundance of fruit in May and June. 
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JUGLANDACEiE. 

Juglans regia. 

WALNUT. 

The Walnut-tree is common on the hills of Northern India, and 
produces there its crops abundantly. It is not found on the Nilgher- 
ries ; neither is any productive tree, that I am aware of, to be met 
with in the plains. Plants are, however, easily raised from seed ; but 
these, both in the vicinity of Calcutta and in other parts of India, 
after reaching to a height of about two or three feet, make no further 
growth, and remain the same for some years, until they ultimately 
die off. 


STERClJLIACEyE. 

Southwellia balanghas. 

CHINA CHESTNUT. 

This tree is a native of India, and produces seeds which Dr. Rox- 
burgh states, when roasted are nearly as palatable as Chestnuts. In 
Dr. Roxburgh’s time trees of largo size were in existence in the 
Calcutta Botanical Gardens, but these have been removed, and only 
small plants are now to be met with there. 

Propagated by seed sown in October. 

NELUMBIACEiE. 

Nelumbium speciosum. 

LOTUS — SACRED OR EGYPTIAN BEAN. 

KunwuL 

This beautiful Water-Lily is a common plant in the tanks of 
Bengal, as well as in other parts of India. It displays its handsome 
PsBony-like flowers during the hot and rain seasons, and at the begin- 
ning of the cold season ripens its seeds in curious, drooping, cone- 
shaped capsules. 

Sir E. Tennent says : — 

*‘In China and some parts of India the black seeds of these 
plants, which are not unlike little acorns in shape, are served at 
table in place of Almonds, which they axe said to resemble, but 
with a superior delicacy of flavour. I tasted the seeds in Ceylon 
-and found them delicately flavoured, not unlike the kernel of the 
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Pine cone of the Apennines. This has clearly no identity with the 
fruit which Herodotus describes as the food of Lotophagi of Egypt.”* 
On this point Dr. Lindley states : — “ The Lote*Bush, Avhich gave its 
name to the ancient Lotophagi, is to this day collected for food by the 
Arabs of Barbary. It is the Zizyphus Lotus of the botanists. ”t 

111 their unripe state the nuts of the Sacred Bean are eateu raw, 
when to me they seem to have much of the flavour and crispness of 
Filberts. On ripening they become hard, and are then roasted before 
eaten. 


ANACARDIACE.E. 

Pistacia vera. 

PISTACHIO NUT. 

Pisia Baddm, 

The w'ell-known nut of this tree which, when fried in butter, forms 
so delicious an addition to the dessert, is obtainable in great abundance 
in the cold weather in the bazars of most parts of India. It is not, 
however, the produce of this country. The tree is a native of Syria. 
Dr. Voigt states that it has been introduced into the Calcutta Botani- 
cal Gardens, but is unaware whether it has ever flowered there. It is 
not to be met with there now, nor has been, as far as I can learn, for 
many years past. 

Dr. Riddel states that the nuts are brought from Bussorah in great 
abundance. The Afghan traders, who bring them about for sale, state 
that they obtain them from Balk, and that they are not produced in 
Cabul. Dr. Lindsey Steivart, however, in his ‘ Notes of a Tour,* men- 
tions having found a good many Pistacia in the Punjab Salt Range. 


Anacardium oocidentale. 

CASHEW NUT. 

Hijlee Baddm — Kajoo. 

The Cashew nut-tree is a native of this country, as well as of the 
West Indies. In height and general appearance it is very like the 
Walnut tree, but with oval, blunt, alternate leaves. The fragrant, rose- 
coloured flowers are borne in panicles. Major Drury states, that it 
grows to a large size in the Deccan, is very ornamental in leaf, and 


* TennenPa < Ceylon/ vol. i, p. 123. 


t ^ Vegetable Kingdom,* p. 682. 
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bearfi sweet smelling flowers.” It is also, I am told, very abundaut 
ill Burmah, and is of quick growth, yielding annually, after the second 
year, an abundant crop. It is very common on the West Coast of 
India, and large plantations are met with it in the vicinity of Bombay. 
Dr. Roxburgh states, “ that it is found only in the vicinity of the sea, 
where the soil is almost perfect sand.” Two or three trees are to be 
met with in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, where, however, they 
seem to thrive indifferently, though they blossom aud bear nuts. 
TThey produce their insignificant flowers in April, and their crop in 
the rain season. 

Dr. Macflidyeii states that “ the kernel of the roasted nut is not 
inferior to the Sweet Almond or Pistachio nut and Don mentions 
that the broken kernels are sometimes used for mixing with old 
Madeira wines. It is also an ingredient in puddings.” The nuts are 
sold plentifully in the bazars. They are of tlie size and form of a 
small kidney, and have exceedingly thick, hard, polished shells. 
Between the shell and the kernel is an acrid brown oil, very difficult 
to remove, aud which imparts to the kernels, even when roasted, a 
pungent taste. 

Dr. Macfadyen states that the fruit, consisting of the pyriform 
fleshy peduncle on which the nut is seated, when stewed with sugar 
or syrup forms an excellent preserve. 

Mr. Dillwyn states that “ there is a considerable difference between 
the East and West India Nuts, and that they are probably of distinct 
species.”* And Mr. Bates, in his description of Santarem on the 
Amazons, says : 

“ The Caju is very abundant ; indeed some parts of the district 
might be called orchards of this tree, which seems to prefer sandy or 
gravelly soils. There appear to be several distinct species of it 
growing in company, to judge by the differences in the colour, flavour, 
and size of the fruit. This, when ripe, has the colour aud figure of a 
Codlin Apple, but it has a singular iippoaranco, owing to the large 
kidney-shaped kernel growing outside the pulpy portion of the fruit.”t 

Propagated by seed sown during the rains. 

Not suited for the hills. 

Buchanania latifolia. 

Cheronjee, 

A large tree thirty feet high, with simple leathery leaves, native of 
the mountainous parts of Coromandel and Malabar. It produces fruit ; 

* Review of Rheede's * Hortus Malabarious/ p. 12. 
t * The Naturalist on the River Amazon,’ vol. ii, p. 22. 
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the kernels of which are the size of small peas, and are said to be a 
general substitute for Almonds, and are eaten roasted with milk. 
There is one solitary tree in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, but 
Dr. King is doubtful as to its being the B. latifolia. 


LEGUMINOS^. 

Arachis hypogsea. 

OROUND NUT— EARTH NUT — MANILLA NUT — UNDERGROUND KIDNEY-BEAN. 

Cheenee Baddm — Mom phulee. 

An annual of creeping habit, native of the West Indies and West 
Afric*a, but naturalised in all parts of India, well known for its curious 
property of thrusting its seed -pods, as soon as formed, beneath the 
earth, to grow and ripen there. It flowers in June, and the crop is 
ready for digging up in January. The legumes contain two or three 
irregularly formed beans of nut-like flavour, somewhat resembling the 
Pistachio, but far inferior. They are eaten raw, but are much better 
for being roasted. 

When the crop is dug up, the old plants should be destroyed, and a 
fresh piece of ground chosen for sowing the seed for crop of the suc- 
ceeding season. The seeds are sown in February as for a field crop. 
The habit of the plant sufficiently indicates that it requires a loose 
light sandy soil. Plants are rather difficult to eradicate from a piece 
of ground where once grown. ♦ 

Not suited for the hills. 


Oastanospermum Australe. 

MORETON-BAY CHESTNUT. 

A small tree, native of Moreton Bay in New Holland ; produces 
large pods containing two or three round seeds, somewhat larger than 
a Chestnut. These when roasted, Don states, have somewhat the 
flavour of Chestnuts, and Europeans have subsisted on them, Vhen 
roasted, for two or three days without ill effect. 

Young plants have been recently introduced into the Calcutta Bota- 
nical Gardens, though the tree seems to have been in existence there 
in Dr. Voigt’s time. 
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At Bangalore I was shewn a fine tree in* the public gardens, which, 
however, I found was more esteemed for its beautiful large crimson 
blossoms than for the fruit it yields. The fruit, the gardener told me, 
no one ventured upon eating ; and not even squirrels or birds attacked 
it. Propagated by seed. 


DRUPACE^. 

Amygdalus communis. 

ALMOND. 

Badam. 

Dr. Voigt states that the Almond has been tried repeatedly in the 
vicinity of Calcutta, but without success. And Dr. Roxburgh observes, 
it does not succeed in India, and requires much nursing to keep it 
alive.” In the North-West Provinces, however, it is found to thrive 
to a certain extent, and is rather a beautiful acquisition to the garden, 
as well for its flowers and peculiarity of foliage, as for its fruit. At 
Ferozepore I have sown the kernels, and two or three years afterwards 
gathered fruit from the plants raised from them. 

It is the better plan to crack the shells before sowing the seed, 
in order to remove as much as possible all impediment to the 
germination of the kernel. Immediately upon germinating, the 
seed begins to send a tap-root deep down into the earth, thus render- 
ing the plant difiicult to transplant without injury. It is therefore 
best to select the spot whore each tree is designed to remain perma- 
nently, and, after having prepared the soil, to sow three or four ker- 
nels, and if more than one germinate, to destroy all but one. 

It can be cultivated on the hills with success in the same way as 
the Peach. 


COMBRETACEiE. 

Terminalia Catappa. 


INDIAN ALMOND. 

D^ee Baddm, 

A large forest-tree, native of India, of handsome stately growth, 
with long branches spreading horizontally, and clothed with large, 
noble, dark-green polished foliage ; produces a nut of a fine filbert- 
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like flavour, with a crispness like that of a fresh Walnut : beyond com- 
parison the most delicious of any kind the country affords. The ker- 
nel resembles a small fold of white paper, and is contained in a large 
green husk of the size and shape of the shell of an Almond, of remarkable 
toughness. The kernels, when extracted, are generally put on the 
table in a plate of water. 

It blossoms and bears its crop twice in the year. In the month of 
May it bears a crop, and at the same time comes into blossom with 
a profusion of small white flowers, closely crowded together upon long 
spikes, resembling somewhat those of Buddlca Neemda. The second 
crop comes into season at the beginning of the cold mouths. Propaga- 
ted by seed sown in July. 

Not suited for the hills. 


HALORAGACE^E ON AGRACEOi. 

Trapa (bispinosa) bicornis. 

WATER CALTROPS — WATER CHESTNUT. 

SingMra—PdneephuL 

A common aquatic plant, native of the tanks in Bengal, and much 
cultiVfTted in many parts of India for the nuts it bears. These are some- 
times quite black, of very curious form, resembling a bullook*s head, 
with two large horns. Though much consumed by the natives, they 
are considered hardly worth eating by Europeans. They are most 
agreeable when peeled and fried. The plant is rather an ornamental one, 
especially when in the rain season it opens its pure white flowers 
towards the close of the day. It is said, however, by Colonel Sleeman, 
to be very injurious to the tanks in which it is suffered to grow, pro- 
ducing a great quantity of mud, and soon fllling up the tank. But 
this theory scarcely holds good, for it is obviously absurd to say that 
a plant can “ produce ” mud. It has recently come to be regarded 
as a purifier of water in tanks. 
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THE FLOWER GARDEN 


0 UN AMENT AL ANNUALS. 

Few persons, perhaps, who in this country care to cultivate !i 
flower-garden at all, would bo willing to dispense with Annuals. It 
is true they are but transitory, but while in blossom they recall, as 
few things else do so vividly, many pleasing recollections of home 
and its associations, independent of the enjoyment experienced in the 
contemplation of tlieir beauty ; and, from the time even of their first 
appearing above ground, through the whole period of. their growth, 
are a never-failing source of interest and delight. Such, as least, I 
can affirm, has been my happy experience. 

For those who do not desire to cultivate more than a limited few, 
I subjoin a list of such as are never likely to cause disappointment 
in flowering, if only the seed prove good and germinate. 

Acroclinhnn roseuni. Dianthus Chineii.si.<<. IVtimia. • 

Ageratum Me.xicaiiinu. Didiscus oiPrnleu.s. Phlox. 

Aster Chineiisis. Gaiira ijiudhoimeiia. Povtiilaca. 

Brachycome iberulifolia. Iberi.^i. Reseda odorata. 

Browallia elata. Ipoiiuoa limbata. Rhodantlie MangJesii. 

Cacalea cocciiiea. Linaria. Salpiglos.si.s. 

Calendula pluvialis. Liiium graiidifloruin. Stoc ks of sorts. 

Calliopsis, of sorts. Lobelia raniosa. Tagates, <»f sorts. 

Callirhoe digitata. Lupiuus, of sorts. Tropa*oluin, of sorts. 

Centranthus macrosiphon Malcoiuia maritima. Viola tricolor. 

Cuphea purpurea. Mimuliis. Wliitlaviagrandiflora. 

Delphinium. - Nemophila iiisiguis. 

The following is a list of those the seeds of which should be sown 
in June and July : — 

Amaranthus tricolor. Datura, of sorts. - Nicotiana, of sorts. 

caudatus. Desmodium gyraus. Nicaudra pliysaloides. 

— hypochondriacus. Exacum tetragonum. Pentapetes Phcenicea. 

Balsam, of sorts. Gomphrena globosa. Qiiamoclit vulgaris. 

Carthamus tinctorius. Hibiscus giganteus. Sesamum Indicuin. 

Oelosia cristata, and Lindleyi. Spilanthes oleracea. 

varieties. Ipomoea rubro-cserulea. Ziimia elegans. 

Crotalaria juncea. Martynia diandra. 
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The Time for Sowing the Seed. — This in the case of most Annuals 
is when the rains are over, about the middle of October. In the 
Upper Provinces, the sowing should take place as soon as the abate- 
ment of the heat will allow, in order that the seedlings may be well 
advanced before the weather sets in at its coldest, during which period 
they remain quite stationary, making little or no growth whatever. 
Nasturtiums, for instance, with the pretty Canary Creeper, must be 
sown in time to make a good growth before the frosty nights come, 
when they have to be carefully protected from the cold. If the 
sowing be deferred till the cold season is over, the plants will be 
killed by the approach of the hot season before they have put forth 
a blossom. 

In Bengal, again, there are certain of the Annuals which take the 
whole of the time that the cold weather lasts to complete their 
growth, and only come into blossom just at its close. If the seeds 
of such kinds be not sown very early, it amounts almost to a certainty 
that the plants will die without flowering. Among these in parti- 
cular may be mentioned Cineraria, German Asters, Jacobsea, and 
Malpiglossis. 

Others, on the other hand, blossom within a much shorter period ; 
of such it is advisable always to reserve a portion of the seed for 
sowing in November. Among these may be mentioned more espe- 
cially Nemophila and Larkspurs, the seed of which will not germinate 
till the weather has become quite cold, and when sown early is liable 
to be lo§t before germinating. 

There are others, moreover, of which if sowings be made much 
before the approach of the cold weather, the seedlings will spring up 
so readily as to exhaust themselves by the rapidity of their growth, 
becoming so attenuated that it requires the greatest care to keep 
them from perishing. To this may be attributed, as often happens, 
the damping off of the whole batch of seedlings. 

On the hills the most favourable time for sowing Annuals of all 
kinds is about the first week in March, as the season of flowering ex- 
tends from April to September and October. There are some species, 
however, which take a long time to complete their growth, and these 
must of necessity be sown very much earlier. Among these may be 
mentioned Cinerarias, Calceolarias, Larkspurs, and a few others. The 
proper instructions for time of sowing, vrill be found under the 
head of such species ; ns these remarks are only made here in a 
general sense to show that all Annuals must not be sown at one and 
the same time. 

Mode of Sowing. — Sowing in pots is, no doubt, the more sure and 
economical plan ; for in that case the seeds are comparatively safe 
from the ravages of ants, of all things the most to be guarded against 
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It is essential that the soil used should be of a loose descrip- 
tion, so that there be as little risk as possible of breaking the 
tender thread-like roots of the seedlings in the process of what 
is called ** pricking out.” No better compost can be used than that 
recommended by Mr. Boss for the purpose, consisting of 

Leaf mould 8 parts. 

Common mould ... 8 parts. 

Sand 1 part. 

The seeds when sown should be covered with nothing more than a 
mere sprinkling of soil, pressed down upon them gently with the hand, 
or better, with the bottom of a flower-pot. 

It is of the utmost importance that the seedlings should, from the 
very first have, during the day, all the light and air that can possibly 
be given tliem short of absolute sunshine, and at night, when the wea- 
ther will admit, be put out in the open to receive the dew. 

The mode of raising Annuals, however, attended with least trouble 
is to select a small plot of ground just the sufficient size for the 
purpose ; well dig it, and make it very light and mellow with vege- 
table mould, and perfectly level. Then divide it off into little com- 
partments, and in each sow a diflerent kind of seed, and affix a label. 
But a better plan yet, in my opinion, is to draw drills oyer the plot 
at the distance of half a foot between each drill, and sow in them 
the different kinds of seed in succession. It is thus known exactly 
where to look for the seeds to come up ; when up also they are far 
more easily transplanted from drills than when the seed has been 
sown broadcast. Still, whichever plan is adopted, the whole plot 
must be sheltered from the sun during the day, and in bad weather 
at night, with a covering of hoogla, supported on a bamboo frame about 
three feet from the ground. About four-and-twenty hours previous 
the soil should be well drenched so that at the time of sowing, without 
being wet and cloggy, it may be found moist and mellow. 

The disadvantage of this plan, and nearly the only one, I believe, 
is that the greater portion of the seed is apt to be carried off by red 
ants ; but this is of not so great importance if seed is abundant, as 
quite enough will probably be left to supply as many plants as are re- 
quired. The seedlings come up with far greater vigour and robustness 
than they do when raised in pots, and never damp off. 

On the hills the best plan is to sow in pans, which should be kept 
sheltered, not from the sun as in the plains, but from the cold. For 
this purpose it is desirable to keep the pans in glazed frames, having 
bottom heat ; or, better still, in a green house, if such a structure 
is available, until the seedlings have made some growth, when the 
hardier kinds might be planted out in beds and borders, and the more 
tender varieties pricked out into other pans and pots. If no glazed 
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protection is available, the shelter of a verandah to keep the pans in 
at night will be found sufficient, unless the month of March is parti- 
cularly cold and raw, as sometimes happens. In the latter case it 
will depend very much, upon individual and local circumstances in 
what way young seedlings must be protected from cold in severe 
frosty nights. 

Transplanting. — “ Annuals,” says Sir J. Paxton, “ with the excep- 
tion of a few particular sorts, all will derive great benefit from being 
transplanted. It will check the natural exuberance of their growth, 
and promote the production of flowers.”* “ I am convinced,” says Mr. 
M’Meekin, head-gardener formerly to the Agri-Horticultural Society, 
“ that Annuals in this country are improved by transplanting.” 

It must bo observed, however,- that the season here is of so much 
shorter duration for Annuals to mature their growth in than it is in 
Europe, as well as the length of the day so much shorter, that many 
cannot allow of the check of their growth which a transplanting al- 
ways more or loss causes. As a general rule’for guidance in this mat- 
ter, I have observed, with rcgai'd to all herbaceous plants, as well as 
Annuals, that those which love a rich, damp soil, such as Miniulus, 
Neniophila, German Aster, Cineraria, Balsams, &c., in no way sufler, 
but are rathgr benefited by transplantation ; while those plants the 
natural locality of which is a dry, arid soil, such as Lupins, Portulaca,. 
Poppy, Eschscholtzia, Mignonette, <&c., suffer severely and often ir- 
recoverably from the process. 

On the hills, however, no such fears are entertained, ns the season is 
as long as that in England, and nearly every species may be transplant- 
ed with advantage. But great care is necessary as to watering 
seedlings. 

Seeds of Annuals, such as it has been stated, suffer too great a check 
from being transplanted, may, especially when seed is plentiful, be very 
advantageously sown at once in the border on the spot where they are 
to remain. The following excellent directions, given by Sir J. Paxton 
on the subject, apply equally vrell in this country as in Europe ; — 

“ Make the soil fine with the hand. With the finger draw a circular 
drill of about six inches in diameter, and one inch or less deep. Cover 
the seeds lightly with moist soil. Place an inverted flower-pot over 
them, and allow it to remain till the seeds begin to grow; Then prop 
it on one side two or three inches high, until the plants are able "to 
bear the weather. Afterwards remove it altogether. ”t 

The seed must not be cast merely on the hard, dry soil of the 
border, but a little mellow leaf-mould or old well-decayed cow-manure 

* ( Magazine of Botany/ vol. vi» p. 96. 
t * Botanical Magazine,’ vol. i, p. 19, 
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be mixed up with the soil on the spots where the sowings are 
to be made. 

Annuals in the border require daily watering. The plan of flood- 
ing the border in the Upper Provinces is very prejudicial to some kinds, 
causing them to rot at the collar of the stem just previous to blossom- 
ing. With a little care this may be easily prevented. If the border 
be perfectly level, as it ought to be, water may be let in upon it just 
sufficient to crawl over the ground till ‘ it wets the whole surface. 
This is best done in the morning. If done in the afternoon, the frost, 
acting upon the damp soil, will be far more likely to cause injury to 
the plants. 


GRAMINACE/E. 

GRASSES. 

Though the list of Annual Grasses put forth by seedsmen is rather 
considerable, there are few perhaps which, for their ornamental char- 
acter, are really worth cultivating in this country. Possibly the 
ones here given may be as many as are desirable, and even these, 
though succeeding well in the Upper Provinces, I have found thrive 
#ery unsatisfactorily in the vicinity of Calcutta. Some of the wild 
grasses on the hills are really beautiful, but it is not, to my mind, 
worth the trouble to cultivate them in gardens, unless one has a par- 
tic\ilar fancy for ornamental grasses. 


Briza. 

B. maicimfl. and B. gracilis — Quaking Grabs. — Very beautiful 
when bearing their heads of blossom, resembling little heart-shaped 
lockets suspended from delicate thread-like stems, and moving con- 
stantly with the slightest breeze. A pot of either species placed' 
amongst other annuals affords pleiisiug variety. Sow in October on 
the plains, and in March on the hills. 


Stipa. 

S. p'eimata — Feather Grass. — A very beautiful Grass, its gi'oup 
6f stems bearing resemblance, after blossoming, to a' delicate tuft of 
whitish feathers, like the tail of the Bird of Paradise. The dried 
.jStems, when cut, form a pretty permanent indoor ornament. Sow in 
'.October on the plains, and iu'Marish on the hills. 


19 
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EUPHOEBIACEiE. 

Acalypha. 

The annual species comprise a genus of plants of low growth, 
ornamental only for their foliage, the leaves being of a neat form, with 
the under-surface of a bright red colour. Two or three are natives 
of this country, and look pretty in the way of variety amongst other 
potted plants. 


VIOLACE.E. 

Viola. 

V. tricolor — Heartsease — Pansy. — Though a perennial, the Hearts- 
ease must, in this country, bo cultivated as an annual, and raised 
fresh from seed each cold season, for it is only in very rare cases that 
it can be preserved through the hot and rain seasons. The seed 
should be sown about the middle of September in Upper India, in March 
on the hills, and in Calcutta and Lower Bengal in October, and the 
young plants, when having formed about six leaves, be pricked out 
into small pots, one in each, or three in eight inch pots. They should 
be removed carefully, so as to disturb the soil as little as possible, 
for some of the seeds do not germinate till a long time after others. 
The Heartsease likes shade aud plenty of water, and a soil well en- 
riched with old cow-manure. It is important, however, that the soil 
should be rendered of an open nature, by the addition of river sand, 
or the plants are apt to turn yellow and sickly. 

The following mode of treating the plant is given by Sir J. 
Paxton : — 

“ When grown in pots, train the plant upon a single stem, until 
it has attained the height of one foot, or eighteen inches (which it 
will readily do), then pinch off the extreme points ; it will throw out 
side branches in profusion, and will have a strikingly pleasing ap- 
pearance.”* 

The Heartsease, however, is a florist's flower, and plants raised 
from seed may probably, with all the trouble bestowed upon them, 
turn out worthless, particularly if care has not been taken to sow 
seed saved from the finest sorts. It can be grown as a perennial on 
the hills, where the plants can easily be raised from cuttings put. down 
in sand under glass. 


* < Magazine of Botany,’ vol. iii, p. .6. 
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BRASSICACE^. 

Matthiola. 

M. annua — Ten-week-Stock — German Stock — Brompton Stock. — 
‘These arc all varieties of the same, and differ very little from each 
other except in the size and form of their blossoms. English Seeds- 
men’s catalogues contain many so-called varieties. Stocks thrive 
vigorously enough in the vicinity of Calcutta, till they arc just about 
to blossom, when they all but invariably are infested with a minute 
kind of insect, assume a cankered appearance, and become utterly 
worthless. The only way to avoid this is to keep a careful watcli on 
the plants, and upon the first sign of the insect, to sprinkle the plants 
with wood ashes. I have raised numbers year after year, but never 
yet succeeded in obtaining a single satisfactory spike of blossom, nor 
during several years that 1 liave attended the horticultural shows in 
Calcutta have I seen one there. In Upi^or India, on the other hand, 
it thrives and blossoms to perfection. 

The seed should be sown on the plains in October, in the open 
ground, in a spot protected from the effect of both sun and rain ; 
when sown in pots the young seedlings are exceedingly apt to damp 
off. On the hills, the seed must bo sown in February and March, in 
pots or pans, in frames, with bottom heat if possible ; or in the greer 
house. The soil sho\ikl be sandy and light, and the young plants should 
be starved of water till about two inches high, when they should be trans- 
planted into very rich soil. Sir J. Paxton remarks, those whicli 
remain where sown will be the better plants, tes stocks are very much 
checked by transplanting. ” This, indeed, accords with most jJersoiis* 
experience. One thing moreover is certain, that the attempt to move 
a stock when in blossom, or on the eve of blossoming, is at once to de- 
stroy it. 

Koniga, 

K. maritima — Sweet Alison or Alvssum. — A dwarf, pretty, un- 
pretending annual, bearing small conical heads of little white flowers, 
that emit a pleasing hoiiey-like fragrance. Sow in large patches in 
October on the plains, and in March on the hills. The plant will 
be in full blossom by the middle of December on the plains, and in 
May on the hills. 


Iberia. 

1. I. odorata — White Canwy Tuft. — Of easy culture, thriving 
well everywhere ; plants raised in clumps in the border present a 
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large pleasing mass of white blossom. Sow in October on the plains, 
and ill March on the hills. 

2. I. umbellata — Purple Gandy Tuft. — Of somewhat larger 
growth than the preceding ; produces handsome showy masses of pale 
purple blossoms, but sometimes rather shy of doing so. The English 
seedsmen’s catalogues contain lists of other varieties also ; but the 
above can always be relied upon. 


Malcomia. 

M. maritima — Virginia Stock. — A dwarf, unpretending annual, 
well adapted for an edging or to be planted in clumps, producing 
then in eftective masses its small lavender-coloured flowers. Sow in 
October on the plains, and in March on the hills, in enriched soil. 


Erysimum. 

1. B. Peroflskianum — ^Yellow Stock. — Resembles an orange- 
coloured Wall-flower, but with much larger heads of blossom. Sow 
in the border in October on the plains, and in March on the hills ; no 
care required in its culture. 

2, B. Arkanaanum. — Like the above, but with pale yellow heads 
of flowers, bearing rather too great a resemblance to those of the Turnip 
or Mustard. 


Cheiranthus. 

O. Oheiri — Wall-flower. — This is a perennial, but is cultivated 
as an annual on the plains. The seed should be sown in October, and 
treated in the same way as the stock. On the hills sow in March, and 
transplant into pots and borders, where the plants will go on blossom- 
ing throughout the year. Must be protected in the winter. 

Heliophila. 

H. arabioides. — A small plant, bearing small, brilliant blue, not 
very remakable flow^ers, rather pretty ; grown in pots. Sow in Octo- 
ber on the plains, and in March on the hills. 

Schizopetalou. 

S. Walkeri. — ^A small plant bearing exceedingly pretty, pure 
white, deliciously-fi’agrant flowers, with the petals cut in a most cu-^ 
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rious way. It likes a light sandy soil, and should be sown in the spot 
where it is to remain, as it bears transplanting very ill ; it is of 
^lelicate habit, and on the plains very apt to perish just as the flowers 
are about to expand. Sow in October on plains, where it blossoms 
by the end of January. On the hills sow in March. 


11KSEDACE.E 

Reseda. 

R. odorata — Mignonjstte. — Xo particular directions need be given 
for the culture of this familiar, sweet-scented plant, except that it 
bears transplanting ill, and that the seed should bo sown in October 
on the plains, and in March on the hills, thinly in ])atchcs whore the 
plants are to remain. It may be kept alive and in blossom a very 
long time, if the flowcr-iieads bo cut off when they begin to form 
seed-vessels. It will succeed in nearly any soil, and in gardens 
where it has been grown one season it will come up self-sown the 
following. Several fine varieties have been raised of late producing 
exceedingly large trusses of flowers, some white, and some of a deep 
dull red. 

To form w^hat is called the Tree-Mignonette, Mr. Cu thill directs 
as follows : — 

“ Sow in a four-inch pot. When up, clear off all the plants but 
the one in the centre. As it grow% train it upwards to a stick, until 
it is a foot high, or two, if you please. Do not allow any side shoots 
to grow on the stem, and remove all leaves to witliin a few 
inches of its top. When the plant gets as high as you wish, 
top it, and then it will thrown out side branches. As they advance 
pinch off their tops, till you have formed a nice bushy head to your 
jjlant j and, above all, do not .allow any bloom to apjiear until it has 
liecome strong. 

‘‘ Mignonette delights in a sandy loam, not too light ; but being 
a gross feeder, a little diluted manure* water may be given it once a 
Aveek with advantage. If ‘this is contemplated, the mould need not 
be made so rich in the first instance.” * 

It must be mentioned, however, that the large bushes, between two 
and three feet high and the same in breadth, exhibited in England, are 
the result of two years* growth, and the above plan can only bo 
carried out on the hills. 


* * Gardeners’ Chronicle,* No. 21, for 1860. 
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CAPPARIDACE 2 E. 

Cleome. 

A genus of tropical plants, including about thirty varieties, only 
one of which is fround in Indian gardens. 

0. viscosa. — Grows with an erect stem, two feet high, bearing 
rose-coloured flowers, curious for the immense distance the pistil with 
the seed-vessel at the end projects out from among the stamens. 
The flowers, poor in themselves, form a pretty object clumped several 
together in a tuft-like head on the summit of the plant. Sow the 
seed in October on the plains, and in Marcli on the hills. 


STERCULIACE.E. 

Pentapetes. 

P, Phoenicea — BoopaMrya . — The only representative of this 
genus. A native of India and a common weed of the rice-fields, but 
well deserving a place in the garden. It has an erect stem about two 
feet high, bearing a spike of middle-sized beautiful flowers, unrivalled 
for their deep carmine colour. There is also a white variety. Sow 
the seeds in July. The plant blossoms in September and October, 
Seed may also be sown in March in Upper India, and plants will bloom 
throughout the hot season. It will not thrive ou the hills, except 
under glass. Sow in April. 


TROPiEOLACE/E. 

TropsBOlum. 

1. T. majus — Nasturtium — Indian Cress. — A more beautiful and 
showy annual than the Nasturtium is not to be met with. • In Lower 
Bengal, scarcely any more care is required in its cultivation than 
having first enriched the soil with a little old manure, to drop a few 
seeds in the places where the plants are intended to remain, and to 
keep the earth moist by daily watering. The seed may be sown iu 
the middle of October, and the plants will be in full bloom by the 
middle of December, and continue so till the hot weather sets in. 
But in the North-West Provinces the plants must be covered over at 
night, or they will be sure to be destroyed by the frost. Nor will it 
answer to delay the sowing till the frosty nights are over, as in that^ 
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cage the plants will perish by the heat before coming into bloom. On 
the hills they may be sown in succession from March to May. 

The number of varieties is very great, producing flowers of a pale 
straw colour, orange, scarlet, dark rich crimson brown, and of every 
intermediate hue, spotted and striped. The dwarf varieties, called 
Tom Thumb, grow compact little plants, without the tendency to 
send out runners, as is so much the habit of the larger kiuds. They 
yield seed in abundance, which, when gathered, should be thoroughly 
dried and kept till sowing-time in well-closed bottles. 

2. T. peregrlnum — Canary Creeper. — A pretty slender creeper, 
bearing small canary-coloured flowers, growing in course of time to a 
considerable height, and requiring a trellis for its support. It cannot 
endure heat ; and the seeds must not be sown till the cold weather 
is well set in, or the young plants will be sure to die off. Sow in 
March on the hills. 


Limnanthes. 

L. Douglasl. — A low trailing plant, producing poor, miserable 
flowers, not equal to those of a common Buttercup, which they some- 
what resemble. Sow the seeds where the plants are to remain, in a 
moist, shady situation, in October on the plains, and in March on 
the hills. 


MALVACEAE. 

Malope. 

M. triflda, var, grandiflora. — A high-growing, tolerably showy 
annual ; bears largo, dull-red, mallow-like flowers ; sow the seeds in 
October on the plains, and in March on the hills, in the spot where 
the plants are to remain, as they suffer severely from transplanting. 
In the neighbourhood of Calcutta I have often found this plant thrive 
well till just when about to blossom on the approach of the hot 
weather, and then die off without opening a single flower. There is 
a variety with white flowers. 


Althaea. 

A. rosea — ^Hollyhock.— By nature a perennial, the Hollyhock can 
only be cultivated satisfactorily on the plains as an annual. The 
seed should be sown in October in the open ground, for young plants 
raised in gumlahs are not only very apt to damp off, but suffer much 
also from transplanting. The best plan is to have some bed of good 
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light rich soil, set apart exclusively for this plant. In poor soil it 
makes no growth and produces no flowers. On the hills the Holly- 
hock is seen to best advantage. Sow the seed in rich soil in March 
where the plants are to remain. A border devoted exclusively to them 
is a grand sight when in full bloom. 


Gallirlio6. 

C. digitata. — A most delightful annual ; thrives well in gardens 
about Calcutta, and bears, in great profusion, moderate-sized, bright 
pink blossoms : sow the seed (which mfiy be saved from year to year) 
in October on the plain, and in March on the hills, and put the plants 
where wanted, either in rows or in patches. 


Hibiscus. 

1. Africanus — Syn. Trionum. — An annual of trailing growth ; bears 

beautiful cream-coloured flowers with deep puce-coloured eye ; likes a 
light sandy soil ; sow in October on the i^lains, and in March on the 
hills : the plants come early into blossom, and produce seed 
dantly, wdiich should be saved from year to year. ^ 

2. H. calisureus. — A plant of more erect growth, and with flowers 
somewhat larger than those of the preceding, otherwise very similar. 

3. H. Lin^eyi. — A largo shrub-like plant, bears during the rain 
season, in constant succession, a profusion of large, rich crimson, very 
showy blossoms ; sow the seed in July on the plains, and June on the 
hills. 

4. H. giganteus. — A very large plant, produeing during the rains 
great, showy, primrose-coloured flowers of the size of a cheese-plate, 
with puce-coloured centre. ISow in June, both on the plains and on 
the hills. 


SAPINDACEiE. 

Cardiospermum. 

C. Halicaoabum. — Hbabt-seed — Balloon-vine. — A creepingp lant, 
a common weed of this country ; produces insignifleant flowers, but is 
spmetimes cultivated for its graceful foliage and the numerous singular 
inflated seed-vessels it bears ; seed may be sown at any season* 
^arcely worthy of a place in the garden. 
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RANUNCULACE^. 

Adonis. 

A. autumnalis — F los Adonis — Pheasant's Eye. — A cheerful little 
plant, with dense foliage of doep-green, finely-divided leaves, out of 
which peer forth its small, vivid crimson flowers ; thrives best in a 
moist and shady situJitiou ; sow in October on the plains, and in March 
on the hills. 


Nigella. 

N. HiSpanica. — Devil-i n-a-busii — Fen nel-Flower. — A not very 
pleasing annual ; interesting principally for the curious t\ay in which 
the largish blue flowers are surrounded by the fennel-like foliage. Sow 
in October on the plains, and in March on the hills ; it requires shade 
and moisture. 


Delphinium. 

1. D. AJacis. — Rocket Larkspur. 

D. consolida. — Branchincj Larkspur. — This annual is so well 
knoij^ that no detailed description is necessary. The seed should bo 
sown where the plants are intended to remain, as transplanting hinders 
their growth. It is no use sowing before the middle of November in 
Upper India, and in the vicinity of Calcutta before the beginning of 
December, as that sown earlier only lies in the ground, and will not 
germinate before the cold season is thoroughly set in. If the ground 
where Larkspurs have grown one season be left undisturbed, an abun- 
dant crop of self-sown plants will spring up the following November 
and December. 

On the hills, Larkspurs are seen to great advantage. Seed should 
be sown about the end of February, or the beginning of March, as 
soon as the snow has melted away. The plant requires a rich soil to 
bring it to perfection. 

PAPAVERACE.E. 

Papaver. 

1. P. Somniferum — Poppy. — The varieties of Poppy, both as 
regai’ds size and colour, are very numerous, bearing the names severally of 
Pfieony, Ranunculus, and Carnation-flowered. The seed should be sown 
in October on the plains, and in March on the hills, in the open ground 
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in light rich soil, where the plants are to remain, as they do not bear 
transplantation. Seed procured from Europe cannot often be depended 
upon to germinate ; hence when a good kind has once been raised, 
care should be taken to save the Steed of it from year to year. 

2. P. Rhseas— French Poppy. — A smaller plant than the precede 
ing, and distinguished from it by its much divided leaves aud hairy 
flower-stalks. Same treatment as for the preceding. 


Eschscholtzia. 

E. Californica — Californian Poppy. — A very showy plant, with 
hoary green, much divided foliage ; bears a profusion of large, expand- 
ed, bright-yellow flowers. In the gardens of Upper India it is aWays 
to bo counted on as a splendid ornament during the cold months ; but, 
in the vicinity of Calcutta, though it grows vigorously, and in some 
seasons affords a tolerable display of flowers, it more commonly fails of 
yielding a single blossom, nor becomes at all the more disposed to do 
so from being preserved, as it may be, till the following cold season. 
The seed should be sown in October, where the plants are to remain, 
as “when transplanted,^* Sir J. Paxton observes, “they are a very 
long time before they commence growing again.** Hunnemannia 
funiariajfolia is in many respects very similar, and blossoms freely in 
the middle of April. On the hills the seed should be sown in March. 

Tiiere are several varieties varying in colour from pale straw to 
deep yellow and pink. 


Platystemon. 

P. Califomicum. — A small delicate plant of trailing habit, with 
grass-like foliage of ash-green tint ; bears beautiful little snow-drop- 
like flowers of a pale lemon colour. The plants are attached to the 
soil by such a slender, thread-like stem, that they cannot be trans- 
planted without being greatly injured, if not destroyed. I have not 
found it succeed well in Bengal. The seed should be sown in Upper 
India in October, and on the hills in March, where the plants are 
intended to remain permanently. 

LINACE.E. 


Llnum. 

L. grandlfloram, var. kermesinum — Scarlet Flax.-— A delight- 
ful annual ; bears in great profusion largish, expanded bright-crimson . 
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•flowers ; thrives and blossoms iu great beauty in India> and yields 
seed abundantly, which may be saved from year to year; sow iu 
October on the plains, and in March on the hills. The young plants 
require to be transplanted cautiously, or are likely to suffer. I have 
never found them answer iu pots so well as in manured soil in the 
'border. 


OXALIDACE/E. 

Oxalis. 

O. rosea. — A very pretty little unpretending annual ; bears numer- 
ous small rose-coloured flowers, but very effective wlien grown iu 
masses. • Grown beside this the new species. O. Valdiviana and 
Tropseoloides, form a very pleasing contrast, with their numerous 
cheerful yellow flowers. O. corniculata is a pretty plant with com- 
pact purple-brown foliage and yellow flowers. These three last, though 
perennial, may be grown as annuals. Sow the seed iu October on the 
plains, and in March on the hills. 


BALSAMINACEyE. 

Impatiens. 

I. Balsamina — Balsams — Gool Mehndee , — Native of India. In a 
garden ^vhere plants have once been grown, seedlings will be sure to 
come up self-sown each succeeding season ; but these will be weedy, 
worthless plants, and should be pulled up and thrown away. The 
finer kinds, raised from imported seed, produce immense double flowers, 
resembling full-blown Camellias, of various colours — white, rose, 
scarlet, purple, and variegated — and arc about the most lovely of all 
annuals. 

A very great mistake, I believe, is usually made in regard to the 
time of sowing the seed. Sometimes it is sown in July in Bengal, and 
the consequence is that many of the young plants perish from the 
wet, while those that manage to survive come into blossom only to 
have their flowers destroyed or damaged by the heavy rains. Again, 
the seed is often sown in October, with that of the other annuals ; but 
the Balsam requires more warmth than it meets with at that season to 
make much growth. I have found that by sowing the seed in 
Calcutta, about the beginning of September in pots, large, well-grown 
plants may be obtained by the close of the rains. If at that time 
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the plants thus raised be put out in the border in well-enriched soil, 
they will blossom in perfection and preserve their beauty unimpaired 
for a very long time. In Upper India, however, the best time to sow 
the seed is in June, about the commencement of the rains. Balsams, 
moreover, put out in the border during the rains, I have often noticed 
perishing from no apparent reason ; but, on pulling them up, and 
splitting the stalk with my thumb-nail, I have invariably found in 
them a great maggot that had devoured the substance of the interior. 

[ know no preventive against this. 

In planting out tlio Balsam, the stem should be sunk up to the 
leaves. Or if it be grown in a pot, the pot should be several times 
changed, a very small one taken first, and a larger one eadh time, and 
each time the stem should be buried uj) to the leaves in the soil. 
Balsams love a light rich soil and plenty of water. 

On the hills, the best time for sowing is about the end o£ March 
in pots under glass. Tlie plants should not, however, be put out 
in the beds and borders before the end of April. In all other respects 
the treatment for the plains will suit on the hills. The wild varieties 
found on the hills have a most beautiful effect when in full bloom in 
July and August. Great patches of them cover the hill side, in all 
shades of colour from white, pink, scarlet, and yellow. The flowers, 
however, are single and insignificant in size. 

In the Journal of the Agri-Horticultural Society, vol. ii, 2nd scries, 
will bo found a paper by ^Ir. J. Scott, giving a description of several 
species of Balsam of this country, of some of which he speaks highly. 
Hut the one or two that T am myself aciiuainted with seem to mo of 
too straggling and weedy a growth for whatever merit there may be in 
their flowers to compensate for. The description of the following 
plant, and directions for cultivating it, are from the same paper in 
Mr. Scott’s own words : 


“ Hydrocera. 

“ H. triflora — Domootee : — An aquatic, with lanceolate leaves four 
to five inches long and one broad. Flowers large, white, variegated 
with red and yellow. It well deserves a place in the garden. Culti- 
vate in gumlahs half-filled with ordinary garden-soil ; watered till 
become mud. Sow seed in February, or begiuuing of March ; add 
water as the plants grow — two or three inches above the surface of the 
soil .quite sufficient to keep the plant in vigorous health. It flowers 
continuously to the commencement of the cold season, when it begins 
to die down. If the gumlah be undisturbed, self-sown seedlings appear 
abundantly next year.” 
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CARYOPHYLLACEi^^:. 

Dianthus. 

D. Ohinensis— -China Pink.— One of the most beautiful and satis- 
factory of our cold weather annuals. Naturally a perennial plant, but 
best treated as an annual in this country ; most easy of cultivation ; 
best grown in large clumps, so as to produce a largo expanse of blossom 
with flowers of endless variety, scarcely two alike. To keep up a 
succession of bloom, the flowers should be cut off as soon as they fade, 
and not be allowed to run to seed. Sow in October on the plains, ami 
in March on the hills. 


Saponaria. 

S. Calabrica — Calabrian Soap wort. — A dwarf annual, very easy 
of culture, and requiring no care ; bears deep, rose-coloured flow'ers of 
the size of the Forget-me-not ; when blossoming profusely, has at a 
distance an effect like that of bright Heather. Sow in October on 
the plains, and in March on the hills. 


Silene. 

CATCHFLV. 

A genus of annuals bearing small pink flowers ; ornamental only 
when grown in clumps and blossoming in great profusion. 1. S. 
Armeria — Lobbl's Catchfly. — Bears its flowers in compact heads, 
and for that* reason one of the most desirable of the genus. 2. S. 
pseudo-Atoclon.— Pleasing for the freshness of its leaves, but in this 
country bears its flowers too scantily to be very attractive. Some- 
what similar in character are 3. S. pendula and its varieties. Sow in 
October on the plains, and in March on the hills. 


Viscaria. 

1. V. rosa coeli — Rose of Heaven. 2. V. oculata. — Bear pretty 
pink flowers, but require to be ^own in large clumps, as the flowers 
are only effective when produced in large numbers. Sow in October 
on the plains, and in March on the hills. 
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PORTULACACEiE. 

Portulaca. 

P. grandiflora. — Of which there are many varieties, both with single 
and double flowers. A bed of this plant when in full blossom I have 
heard aptly likened, for the brilliancy and variety of colour in the 
flowers, to a stained-glass window. Nothing in the garden can equal 
it in dazzling beauty of effect The beauty of the bed, however, is of 
short duration, as the flowers do not open till ten o’clock, and close 
again by about two in the afternoon. 

The seed should be sown where the plants arc to remain, as they 
bear transplanting very ill. They do better in the open ground than 
in flower-pots. If sown in the ground in October on the plains, and in 
April on the hills, the seed will germinate, and the plants become of 
strong, large, healthy growth before requiring to be watered ; whereas 
in pots the soil soon dries, and the young plants on first germinating 
are either destroyed by drought from being loft uuwatered, or if 
watered, by the force of the water as it issues from the watering-pot. 
The best way of growing this delightful annual is to make one or more 
small circular beds of a fine mellow soil, in a conspicuous and sunny 
situation ; and having well watered them with a watering-pot, shortly 
afterward sow the seed ; cover the beds with a jhamp or matting till 
the seeds germinate, and then remove it. To distribute the seed 
evenly, I have found it an excellent plan to mix a pinch of it well in a 
tcacupful of dry silver sand, and sprinkle the mixture by throwing 
pinch after pinch over the ground ; by this means it is made certain 
that the seed will not be sown too thickly, nor more of it fall upon one 
part of the bed than on another. After this a slight sprinkling of pure 
sand may be made, and the sowing then covered over with the jhamp. 

To save seed, gather the seed-vessels a little before ripe, for if left 
to ripen on the plant the cap of the seed-vessel drops off and the seed 
falls out and is lost. If the ground in which Portulaca has grown be 
left undisturbed, plants commonly come up self-sown the following 
season. 


Calandrinia. 

O. umbellata. — A beautiful annual; produces crowded umbels of 
crimson flowers of the size of a four-anna piece, which open only in the 
sunshine; does not bear transplanting well, but succeeds best with the 
treatment recommended for Portulaca. To have fine flowers Sir J. 
Paxton directs that it should be watered once or twice with liquid 
manure. Sow in October on the plains, and in April on the hills. 
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NYCTAGINACEiE. 

Abrouia. 

1. umbellata. — A very beautiful trailing annual ; bears globu- 
lar heads of lilac, fragrant flowers, in character much resembling those 
of a Verbena. The seed should be sown in October on the plains and 
in March on the hills, and the plants will be in full blossom in Febru- 
ary and June, respectively ; and will die off on the first approach of the 
hot weather on the plains. The young seedlings require great atten- 
tion, as being of a 'succulent nature they are very ai)t to damp off, as 
well as to be devoured by birds. They are best planted out in wide 
pans about eight inches deep. 

2. A. arenaria. — A new species, producing yellow honey-scented 
flowers. 

AMARANTACE.E. 

Gomphrena. 

G. globosa — Globe Amauantii — GooUMuhmuL — One of the most 
valuable annuals of our Indian gardens, which it enlivens with a 
perpetual profusion of its ball-formed pur])le, orange, and white blos- 
soms, throughout the whole rain season. Sow the seed in June, both 
on the plains and on the hills, A “ Hen and Chicken ” variety is some- 
times met with. 


Amarantbus. 

1. .A. tricolor. — An annual remarkable for some of its leaves being 
blotched with red, and others of them entirely of that colour. Sow 
the seed in July on the plains, and in Juno on the hills. A single 
patch of two or three plants is pretty enough, but many of them 
present rather a weedy appearance. 

2. A. caudatus — Love-Lies-Bleeding. — A well-known old plant 
of the English gardens, with drooping ttail-like flower-stems of crimson 
flowers. 3. A. hypocbondriacus — Prince's Feather. — The leaves 
and stems of this beautiful annual are of a rich crimson entirely, 
as well as are the flowers and upright plumc-liko branches. Sow the 
seed in July on the plains, and in Juno on the hills. 

4, A. salicifolius. — A new and very beautiful species, three feet 
lugh, in the form of a plume, with long narrow weeping leaves, shaded 
bright orange-red. 

There are other varieties, viz., Melancbolicus ruber, Atropur- 
pureuzn nanus, and speciosus aureus, yellow. All require the same 
treatment. 
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CeloBia. 

0. cristata — Cockscomb — Moorgha — Gool-Kesh . — Many varieties of 
this very handsome annual are met with in the gardens of India. The 
seed of each should be sown in July, and the plants will be in full 
beauty of bloom in December. They love a rich soil, and if grown in 
pots frequent shifting is recommended. Some of recent new varieties 
and hybrids produce immense heads of blossoms of great beauty, and in 
a great variety of colour. Sow in June on the hills, and transplant 
frequently. 


MESEMBRYACE/E. 

Mesembryanthemum. 

FIG-MARYGOLD. 

Dwarf succulent plants. M. tricolor, bears somewhat small daisy- 
formed crimson and white flowers of dazzling beauty, which open only 
in full sunshine ; cordifolium pink, and pomeridianum large bril- 
liant yellow flowers. Sow the seed in October on the plains, and in 
March on the hills, in wide shallow pans filled with good soil below, 
but very sandy just oil the siu’face. A pane of glass laid on the pan 
will tend to keep the soil moist till the seeds germinate. 

M. Orystalllnum — Tub Ice Plant. — A native of the Canary 
Islands. Remarkable chiefly on account of its large fleshy leaves, 
having the appearance of frosted glass. Sow in October on the plains, 
and ill March on the hills. 


PAPILIONACE^. 

Luplnus. 

LUPINS. 

Of these annuals there are a great many species and varieties, all 
more or less beautiful. Their fault is that they run to seed so rapidly. 
The seeds should be sown in October on the plains, and in March on 
the hill^ in the spots where the plants are to blossom, as they beat 
transplanting very indifferently. 

1. L. hlFSUtus. — ^The old familiar blue Lupin, with large rough 
seeds and the variety with white or rose-coloured flowers sometimes 
termed pilosus. Before sowing throw the seeds into a basin (X watet 
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and reject those that float. Sow the sound ones by threes in a spot 
eight inches apart. The plants require scarcely any water, grow fast, 
and blossom considerably earlier than any of the dwavfer kinds. To 
save seeds, when the pods on the lower part of the flower-stalk have 
grown to nearly their full size, the tops of the stalks should bo pinched 
off, and the plants carefully taken up and potted, and placed in some 
shady place, where the seeds will ripen gradually and remain plump. 
If the plants are left exposed to the sun in the open ground the seeds 
are apt to dry and shrivel up instead of ripening. 

2. L. luteus. — The well-known old yellow Lupin with speckled 
seeds. The seeds arc very hard, and should bo soaked in hot water to 
soften them before being sown. Those, however, imported from Eng- 
land, more commonly than not, fail of germinating : care should therefore 
be taken when plants have been once raised to save seeds from for 
sowing the following season; or seeds might with advantage be obtained 
from the Nilgherries, where in neglected gardens I have seen this as 
well as other species of Lupin growing like a weed in great profusion, 
and ripening seed in abundance in September. 

3. Ij. Menziezi. — Also a yellow Lupin, and spoken of as one of 
the handsomest. The remaining arc comprised in L, Hartwigii, with 
white, bluo, and red varieties: L. mutabilis and L. hybiidtis, 
with several varieties of party-coloured flowers, and L. nanus, a 
very delightful little species. 


Crotalaria. 

RATTLEWORT. 

There are many species natives of tliis country, for the most part 
weedy-looking plants, bearing yellow Lupin-like flowers. 

O. juncea. — From which the common fibre, called Sun, is manu- 
factured : is one of the prettiest, and, when in bloom in the cold weather, 
much resembles the Broom of the English gardens. Sow in October on 
the plains, and in March on the hills. 


Cliantbus. 

* , •«* 

O. Dampidri. — Native of Australia, a small shrub, with hoary pale- 
green pinnate foliage : bears large handsome scarlet and black parrot- 
beak-formod flowers. It is very liable to die off if much disturbed. 
Treated as an aunued it has been found to succeed admirably in India, 

F., G. 20 
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and specimens pf it in flower are now usually exhibited at the Calcutta 
shows. Dr. Beaumont of Indore says : — 

“ In October or November it should be sown in an open border freely 
exposed to the sun, and if not transplanted or interfered with, flowers 
freely and to a certainty. The roots are so fine and easily broken, that 
to transplant is to kill the seedlings.” 

Sow in October on the plains, and in !March on the hills, in light 
rich soil, in pots, three seeds in each ; and do not move the plants. 
Water carefully. 


Lathyrus. 

1. L. odoratus — Sweet Pea. — In the Upper Provinces the Sweet 
Pea, raised from imported seed, blossoms freely ; but in the vicinity of 
Calcutta, though the plants continue to flourish vigorously till the ap- 
proach of the hot season, tliey die off then, very often without having 
produced a single blossom. This I have experienced again and again. 
In the latter locality, therefore, none but acclimated seed, when pro- 
curable, should be sow'n, as this never fails of flowering abundantly. 
The seed should be sow^n in October in the places in the border where 
the plants are to blossom. Draw a circular drill wdth the forefinger 
about ten inches in diameter, into which drop the seeds an inch apart. 
When the plants arc half a foot high, sticks must be stuck in the 
ground for their support. On the hills the Sweat Pea comes to perfec- 
tion, and should be sown in ^larch, in a light rich soil, in the place 
where it is intended to bloom. A writer in the ‘Gardeners* Chronicle * 
states : 

“ There are several varieties of Sweet Peas : many years of observa- 
tion has shown that the white-flowered Sweet-Peas seldom, if ever, vary; 
but that in proportion as the flower becomes darker in colour so is the 
liability to vary greater.** * 

English Scedmen*s Catalogues contain a list of many varieties, and it is 
best, in my opinion, to get a packet of the choicest mixed, from which 
seeds should be saved for future sowing. 

And Mr. Darwin says : 

“ To keep up a mixed stock of even such extremely close varieties 
as the variously-coloured Sweet Pea, they must be each year harvested 
separately, and the seed mixed in due proportions, otherwise the 
weaker kinds will steadily decrease in numbers and disappear.** t 

In this country plants from acclimated seed produce scarcely any but 
pink and white blossoms. And if it be true, as stated in seedsmen’s 


* < Gardeners’ Chronicle,’ No. 21, for I860, 

t * Origin of Species,’ p, 76. 
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lists, that the black and purple varieties are natives of Sicily, and the 
light-coloured ones of Ceylon, it may be easily conceived how those 
congenial to tlie climate are preserved, and others die out. 

2. L. Magellanicus — Lord Anson^s Pea. — Between this and a 
common weed in Bengal, which bears small bright blue flowers, there 
seems to be scarcely a perceptible difference. 

3. L. Tingitanus — Tangiru Pea. — I have often raised plants of 
this in my garden, but they never produced flowers. 

Hedysarum. 

H. coronarium — French Honeysuckle. — A pretty little bushy 
plant with neat dark foliage ; hears curled s])ike3 of dull-red votch-like 
flowers. Sow in October on the plains, and in March on the hills ; but 
ill the vicinity of Calcutta it rarely flowers. 

TA’THRACE.R 

Cuphea. 

0. purpurea. — When grown in good rich soil, a beautiful little an- 
nual ; lioars its pretty fringed pink, purple, and crimson flowers, some- 
what like those of Lagerstrdinia, three or four weeks from the time of 
sowing. As tlie plants decay, fresh ones from self-sown seeds almost 
immediately sujiply their place in continued succession for a great 
length of time. Sow in October on the plains, and in March on the 
Jiills. * 


CENTIANACKK. 

Exacum. 

B. tetragonum. —A native of swampy fields in Bengal ; bears, 
daring the rains, large beautiful azure-coloured flowers with golden 
aothers ; w’ell deserving a place in the garden, though I liavc never 
yet met with it there. It is never grown on the hills. 

Sow the seed in the beginning of June on the jilains in Bengal. 


SOLANACE/E. 

Petunia. 

The Petunia has in recent years been hybridized and brought to 
euch perfection that it is now classed as a Florist's flower. The double 
and fringed varieties are very lovely and in all shades of colour, from a 
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light pink to a deep crimson and purple, wii^ blotched, striped, and 
edged varieties. English seedsmen now produce separate ** strains ” of 
Petunias, which should be imported separately once and thereafter 
seeds saved from them. ' The following are the two varieties commonly 
met with in Indian gardens : — 

1. P. nyctaginiflora. — With white, sweet-scented flowers, and 

2, P. Phcenicea. — With bright crimson flowers, together with 
their numerous hybrids, producing flowers of every shade of colour 
intermediate between the two, and in particular one with a green 
border, are, while in full beauty of bloom, about the most brilliant 
ornaments of the garden. By nature a perennial, the Petunia can in 
this country be cultivated only as an annual ; but in gardens ^ where 
i|; has been once grown, it thoroughly establishes itself, coming u]> 
self-sown on the approach of each cold season. These self-sown 
plants blossom in January, are rampant in their growth, and generally, 
lose their hybrid peculiarities and resume their original type. It ‘ i§. 
best therefore to procure fresh seed from Europe annually. Sow in' 
October in pans, and put out the plants when two or three inches high ; 
these will not come into blossom much before April, from which time 
to the rains they w’ill afford a delightful display of flow'ers. The 
Petunia likes a rich soil. On the hills sow in March in pans under 
glass, in a frame if possible, and only trans])lant once. Use rich soil 
and water frequently just before flow'cring. 


Nicotiana. 

TOBACCO. 

N. Ta'bacum. — Bears pretty delicately-pink flowers. This and 
other species of Tobacco, though not usually met with in Indian 
gardens, are by no means wanting in ornamental character, and a 
plant or two well deserve a place there. Dr. Anderson gives the 
names of as many as sixteen species cultivated in the* Botanical Gar- 
dens. Sow the seed in October. It is not worth cultivating in a 
garden on the hills, where space is limited. 

Datura. 

• THORN APPLE. 

Dhootura, 

1; D. alba. — A common wayside weed, conspicuous for its large 
handsome white flowers, but inadmissible into the garden. 
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2. D, fastuosa. fl. ]pl. — Hose-in-Hose. — Produces immense white 
blossoms, tinged with purple, remarkably handsome, and resembling 
in form three or four great extinguishers projecting one a little out of 
the other. Sow the seed in July on the plains, and in June on the hills. 

3. D. chlorantha fl. pi. — Produces great handosme sweet-scented 
double yellow flowers. The plants will live on after flowering till the 
following season ; but it is best to destroy them, as they take up much 
room and look unsightly, and to savo the seed for sowing in July on 
the plains, and in June on the hills. 

Hyoscyamus. 

H. niger — Henbane. — Pears large bell-formed, buff-coloured flowers, 
prettily pencilled with purple ; an ornamental plant when in blossom, 
though rather unpleasant for its exceedingly rank smell. Sow in 
October on the plains, and in March on the hills. 


Nicandra. 

N, physaloides— Alkekengi — Kite-flower. — An annual of large 
weedy growth ; bears largo pale sky-blue flowers of a cupped form, 
the bottom of the cup being white, and dotted with five dark spots. 
Sow the seed in common garden soil in October’ on the plains, and in 
March on the hills. 


CONVOLVULACE/E. 

Convolvulus. 

0. tricolor — Convolvulus ^Finor. — This beautiful and well-known 
trailing annual I have not found succeed at all satisfactorily in the 
vicinity of Calcutta : some seasons it will put forth a flower or two ; 
but more commonly completes its growth and perishes on the approach 
of the hot season without having produced a single blossom. Jn the 
Upper Provinces, hoAvcver, it succeeds to perfection. Sow in October 
in a light rich soil on the jdains, aiid*in March on the hills, where 
it comes to perfection, and is much used for rockeries. 

Calonyction. 

TRAVELLERS* 3IIDNIGHT LILIES. 

1. 0. muricatun. — A plant wdth thiek succulent stems, of very 
luxuriant growth, and wide-spreading habit ; bears large, handsome, 
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pale-purple, Convolvulus-like flowers, which only open after dark, and 
fade away shortly after dawn the next morning. Sow in October on 
the plains, and in March on the hills. The plants require a strong 
trellis for their support. 

2: 0. grrandiflomm — Moon-flower. — Similar in nearly all respects 
to the preceding, except that the flowers arc of more expanded form, 
pure white, and fragrant. 


Ipomoea. 

1. I rubro-ceerulea. — Native of Mexico ; though of perennial dura- 
tion, becomes w'orn out after one season, and therefore can be only cul- 
tivated successfully as an annual. A creeper of extensive growth, re- 
quiring a large trellis for its support : with fine dense foliage of large, 
smooth, heart-shaped, davk-grecn leaves ; blossoms in the cold season, 
opening its large clear azure-blue flowers each morning early in count- 
less numbers, and presenting then as splendid an object as the eye 
could possibly rest upon. The flow'ers fade in the after part of the day, 
turning first to a reddish tint. It is essential that the seed be sown 
quite as early as July for the plants to grow to perfection by the cold 
season ; they do not require a rich soil, but a change of locality each 
year I have found to be all but indisi)ensable to them. There is a 
variety with white flowers, but not nearly so beautiful. 

2. I. hederacea. — A remarkably beautiful Ipomoca, bearing very 
large pale-blue flowers. By sowings in succession it may be had hi 
blossom nearly all the year through. 

8. I. purpurea — Convolvulus Major — Morning Glory. — Nothiug 
imaginable can rival in beauty a patch of this familiar old creeper, pro- 
ducing each morning a profusion of flowers of every shade of colour, 
ranging from white through blue and crimson to dark purple. 

On the hills all the above may be sown from March to May, hi 
succession if necessary. The open ground is best suited to them, where 
they may bo trained on pillars or trellis w'ork. 


Quamoclit. 

1. Q. vulgaris. — Barbadoes Sweet-William — Crimson Cypress- 
Vine. A very pretty creeper of slender growth ; native of India ; pro- 
duces small vivid scarlet flowers, relieved beautifully by the finely- 
divided deep-green foliage. When trained up a pole the plant,, as seen 
from the distance, has somewhat of the efieot of a Cypress. Sow the 
seed about the middle of Juuo, both on the hills and plains. There is a 
variety with white flowers, 
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2. Q. Phcenicea. — A pretty creeper, with small heart shaped leaves ; 
produces pale red flowers of the size of a four-aiiiia piece. 

Sow the seed in the middle of June, both on the plains and on the hills. 

Pharbitia. 

GAYBINE. 

1. P. limbata. — A native of Java ; described in the seedman's cata- 
logue as producing flowers with a ‘‘ fine pointed star of intense violet-* 
blue, with a broad margin of white.” In tho plants raised in ray 
garden I have not found the white of the flower so pure and defined as one 
might from tho description expect it to be, but tho flowers are of wonder- 
ful beauty still. May be had nearly always in blossom by successive 
sowings, Put down seeds in June, both on the plains and on tho hills. 

2. P. nil — Kdla Dana of tho natives ; a crcc])or bearing a beauti- 
ful flower of the purest azure blue ; a native of India. Its common- 
ness as a weed alone excludes it from the garden. Sow in Juno on tho 
plains and the hills. 


POLKMONIACE.'E. 

Phlox. 

P. Drummondi. — A delightful annual, with numerous varieties 
bearing lovely trusses of flowers, varying througli each shade of 
colour from white to scarlet, deep crimson, almost black, and rose 
colour ; one of the iiidispcnsabie ornaments of an Indian garden. Eng- 
lish seedsmen now put up seeds in strains, comprising many varieties 
of colour, including seifs, blotched, striped, and with a light or dark eye 
in the centre of the flowers. Sow the seed in October in gumlahs, and 
when the plants are two inches high, put them out into tho ground. 
They love a very rich soil, and look best in small beds by themselves. 
They come early into bloom, and continue in their beauty till the 
middle of May. Where the soil is left undisturbed, they como up again 
self-sown the following cold season ; but Sir J. Paxton states, “ they 
do not luxuriate long in the same soil.” The self-sown plants should be 
carefully preserved, as, though not equal to those raised from seed 
fresh from Europe, they may supply their place, should tho European 
seed, as is often the case, fail to germinate. 

On the hills the seed may be sown so early as the beginning of 
March under shelter, successive sowings being made up to May, if 
necessary. As soon as the weather becomes a little warm, put out tho 
seedlings in beds and borders, reserving the choicer kinds for pots. 
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If seed be sown in January on the plains, and the plants bo kept in 
pots in the verandah, they will blossom very prettily there during the 
months of June and July. There is a perennial species, differing from 
the annual species in being of erect growth, and producing larger 
floA^rs in great variety. This can only be grown on the hills. 

Collomia. 

0. coccinea. — A rather dwarf annual : bears erect dense heads of 
small, vivid, metallic, pale-red flowers ; but as produced in this country 
not very effective. Sow in October on the plains, wdiere it blossoms in 
March. On the hills sow in March. 

Gilia. 

1. G. tricolor. — A dwarf annual : boars phlox-like trusses of numer- 
ous sparkling flowers of the size of a four-anna piece, pinkish, with dark 
spots ; a charming plant. 

2. G. capitata — A straggling plant, bearing little resemblance in 
.any respect to the last ; produces dense tuft-like heads of azure-blue 
flowers. * 

3. G. AchillesefoUa.— Bears dense heads of pink-coloured flowers. 
Sow all the above in October on the plains, and in March on the hills. 


Leptosiphon. 

A very pretty genus of dwarf annuals, remarkable for their fine foliage 
.and trusses of blooms varying in colour from white and yellow^, to rose, 
purple and violet. Sow the seed in pots, pans, or in the open border or 
beds, in October on the plains, and in March on the hills. They don t 
bear transplanting well, and it is therefore advisable to sow the seed 
where the plants are intended to bloom. The following are the best 
known varieties : — 

L. Deusiflorus. — Bears heads of large purplish blue flowers. L. 
Androsaceus, bears violet-crimson flovrers. li. Aureus, bears orange 
coloured flowers. L. Deusiflorus Albus, bears fine heads of white 
flowers. L. Luteus, bears heads of yellow flowers. 

Ipomopsis. 

1. Ellegans. — A beautiful plant, closely allied to Gilia, but very 
difiScult to cultivate. .It has finely divided foliage, and is a beautiful 
object when in full bloom, with its bright scarlet flowers, which are 
produced in March and April. On the plains of Upper India, the best 
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time to sow is October, in light rich soil, and the plants protected from 
the cold after being shifted into pots where they are intended 
to remain, or they will perish, Tn Bengal the protection is hardly 
needed. Water must be given with groat care; too much, and the 
idants will damp off. On the hills the seed should be sown in May, in 
pots or pans in a frame or green-house. The soil must bo very light. 
When the leaves are properly developed, the seedlings should be trans- 
planted into pots where tlioy are intended to remain, and kept in a 
frame or green-house during the summer, and in the stove during the 
winter. On the approach of tlie following spring they should be re- 
potted into fresh soil, when they will bloom in great beauty. 


HYDROrHYLLACE/K 

Nemophila. 

1. N. insignia. — A delightful little annual; the first introduced, 
and perhaps the prettiest of the species ; boars numerous bright azure- 
blue flowers of the size of an eight-anna piece. It has thriven well and 
blossomed beautifully exposed to the full sun in Upper India; but to 
be cultivated to perfection it should be grown in a sliady spot in a light 
rich soil of leaf mould, if obtainable ; the roots should always be kept 
moist, and the collar of the pl.ant alwaj'^s dry. Tn the vicinity of 
Calcutta I have found it best to reserve the larger portion of the 
seed of this annual till late in November before sowing, as it will not 
germinate readily till the cold Aveathor is cpiite set in : much, if not 
the whole of the seed that is sown earlier, cither in gumlalis or in the 
open ground, is almost sure to perish. On the hills sow in March in 
pots, pans, or the beds and borders, where they are intended to bloom, 
as they don’t bear transplanting well. 

2. N. dlscoidalis. — Bears small, dark-pence, not very showy flowers. 

3. N. atomaria. — Small white flowers, dotted all over ; not very inter- 
esting. And 4. N. maculata. — Little inferior to N. insignis in beauty; 
rather large white flowers, with a purple blotch on each petal. There 
are also other varieties, but they arc sub-varieties of the above, and 
vary slightly in colour. 


Butoca. 

1. Bu. viscida. — A handsome annual ; bears numerous bunches of 
crowded bright-blue moderate-sized flowers ; said to tlirive best in a 
poor gravelly soil, and that branches of it continue growing and flower- 
ing two or three weeks after being gathered. , 
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2. Eu. Wrangeliana. — An annual of struggling untidy growth ; 
produces crowded bunches of lavender-coloured, not very showy flowers. 
Both the above are well suited for rockeries. Sow in October on the 
plains, and in March on the bills. 

Phacelia. 

P. tanacetifolia. — An annual of remarkably beautiful foliage, some- 
what resembling in manner of growth a very handsome Fern. The 
flowers, small blue, and of not much merit, are borne curiously upon a 
long curled spike like that of the Heliotrope. If much w'et is allowed 
to lie upon the collar of the stem, the plants are very apt to rot off, 
particularly when just about to blossom. Sow seed in October on the 
plains, and in March on the hills. 

Whitlavia. 

W. grandiflora. — An annual of recent introduction and of great 
beauty ; thrives and blossoms well in our Indian gardens ; bears 
numerous bright, pure-blue, small, bell-shaped flowers. There is a 
variety with white flow’ers. 

W- gloxinioides. — Boars largo gloxinia-like flowers, blotched blue 
and white. 

Seed should bo sown in October on the plains, and in March on the 
hills. 


NOLANACE.K. 

Nolana. 

1. N. atriplicifolia. — A trailing plant, with fleshy succulent 
stems and leaves, which, unless protected, arc very apt to be devoured 
by sparrows wherever they abound ; bears exceedingly beautiful large 
floNvers, much like those of a Convolvulus minor, bright blue, yellow, 
and white ; having a very pleasing effect on the stems as they hang 
down over the sides of the pot. Sow the seed of this, and the two 
following varieties, in October on the plains, and in March or April on 
the hills, where the plants are to remain, as they bear transplanting 
very ill, 

2. N. paradoxa. — Boars flowers of a dull heavy pale-blue, not 
attractive in the border, but very beautiful when seen close, being de- 
licately pencilled with dark lines. 

3. N. prostrata. — Has pale-blue flowers with white centre, pretti- 
ly marked with dark lines. 

All the above are well suited for rockeries and hanging baskets. 
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BORAGTNACE.'E. 

Cerinthe. 

HONEY WORT. 

1. 0. retorta. — An annual with unpleasant pale yellow-j^recii, 

livid-looking foliage. Bears, drooping from under the axils of the 
leaves, bunches of tubular flowers, an inch long, of the thickness of a 
cedar pencil, one half deep purple, and the end half primrose colour. 

ti. 0. major. — With flowers very similar to above, but not so 
bright. Sow in October on the plains, and in March on the hills. 


Echium. 

viper’s nuoi.oss. 

Plants with disagreeable-looking foliage, attractive only for the 
bright blue of their flowers. There are several varieties, but are not 
much grown in Indian gardens. Sow in October on the plains, and in 
March on the hills. 


Myoaotis. 

M. paltLStris — Forget-me-not. — Universally known and loved for 
its beautiful little gem-like blue flowers, with gohlen eye. A perennial 
plant ; but will not survive the hot weather, and must therefore be 
cultivated as an annual. There are other varieties, viz., M. alpestris, 
blue ; alpestris alba, white ; M. azorica, purple ; azorica alba, white : 
M. dissitiflora, blue, rather largc-llowcrcd ; M. sylvatica aurea, 
blue w'ith yellow eye ; very pretty. 

They all luxuriate in moisture, and therefore should always have 
the pot in which they grow standing in a pan of water. Sow the seed 
in October on the plains, cand in March on the hills, where it thrives to 
perfection without any care. 


Borago. 

B. ofiQloinalis— -Borage. — A plant with very coarse, unpleasant 
looking leaves ; only attractive for the intense blue of its flowers. Sow 
in October on the plains, and in March on the hills,, in the place where 
the plants are to remain, as they suffer greatly from transplanting. 
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LABTATE.E. 

Perilla. 

P. Nankinensis. — Bears insignificant flowers, but is much used 
as a bedding plant for its bronze-red-coloured leaves, which have a fine 
effect when mixed Avith Pyrethrum in edgings and borders. Sow the 
seed in October on the plains, and in March on the hills. 

Salvia. 

A very pretty genus ; when well cultivated have a fine effect, especi- 
ally idaiited in masses in beds. Sow the seed in October on the plains, 
and in March on the hills. Transplant into light rich soil when about 
three inches high. The best known varieties are : — 

S. patens. — Bo«ars lovely deep-blue flowers. 

S. rubescens. — A new variety, producing spikes of dark reddish 
purple flowers, the lower lip being white. 

Dracocephalum. 

D, Moldavicum. ^ — An unpretending annual, bears small blue and 
white flowers. To be at .all effective the plants must be grown croAvd- 
ed in patches. Sow in October du the plains, and in March on the hills. 


VERBENACE/E. 


Verbena. 

One of the most attractive of our cold-weather annuals. Though a 
perennial, it is always cultivated as an annual in this country, at any 
rate on the plains. The Verbena loves a light rich soil, particularly 
leaf mould. The seed should be sown in October on tiie plains, and in 
March on the liills, in pans. When the. fourth leaf has properly deve- 
loped, the seedlings should be transplanted into the places where they 
are intended to bloom. Water should be given with care, as they are 
very susceptible to damp, and too mucli moisture will kill them, or 
render them “ leggy ” and scraggy-lookiiig. 

The Verbena has been brought to great perfection recently by 
hybridization, and English seedsmen send out seeds in what they call 
Strains.” Tlie best of these are the large-flowered, the auriculceflora, 
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the new Mammoth, and the carnation-striped. Seeds should be 
cured from a reliable and respectable seedsman. 


PEDALIACE/E. 

Martynia. 

1. M. diandra. — A native of Mexico, l)iit naturalised in this 
country ; bears in great jjrofusiou very large, h ami some, gape- 
mouthed, rose-coloured flowers, of a heavy, 'rather disagreeable odour ; 
grows to between three or four feet high, and forms quite a little bush, 
with large coarse leaves, of such rampant growth as liardl}'- to be ad- 
missible ill a garden but of large extent. I’he seeds are sown in July 
on the plains, and in May on the hills, and the jdaiits continue in 
blossom during .the rains. Tlie seed-pods lire very curious, being 
about the size of an Almond, black, with two long horns proceeding 
from one end, of so hard, horny a nature that the seeds can only be 
removed with great difficulty ; it is best, therefore, to sow the seed-pod 
entire, and separate the young seedlings afrerwjirds. 

2. M. fragrans. — Bears flowers very similar to those of the pre- 
ceding, and of the same rank, iiii])loasaut odour, but is a jdant of 
much smaller habit, with much smaller foliage. Sir J. Paxton gives 
some very particular directions for tlie cultivation of this annual in 
England,’*^ but here nothing more is required than to sow the seed in 
w'ell-enriched soil in October on the jdains, and in April on the hills, 
and about seven weeks after the young i)lauts will come into flower, and 
continue blossoming and growing till aUout two feet high. 

3. Lutea. — A plant in every respect similar to the last, except 
in bearing pale yellow flowers. 

It may be noted here that on the hills it is useless to cultivate these 
plants unless under glazed shelter. 

Sesamum. 

S. Indicum— ri/.— A native of this country, and grown in great 
q[uantities for the sake of the seed, from which an oil is extracted 
but still a pretty annual, bearing large, tubular, white, and rose- 
coloured flowers, and well deserving a place in the garden! Sow the 
seeds in July. It is not worth a place in hill gardens, where space is 
limited. 


* Magazine of Botany,’ vol. i, p. 118, 
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GESNERACE/E. 

Klui^ia. 

K. Notoniana. — A native of Ceylon and abundant in the Nil- 
^herriea ; a small plant remarkable for the curious snail-like twist of 
its leaves, and the brij^ht smalt-blue of its small flowers. Blossoms 
in the cold season, and loves a moist soil. Sow the seed in October 
on the plains, and in A])ril on the hills, and keep the pots in pans of 
water after the seedlings arc transplanted. 

ACANTHACE.E. 

Thunbergia. 

T. alata. — A very beautiful small climbing annual, naturalised in 
this country ; bears round, flat flowers of moderate size, and of a 
great variety of shades of colour, white, yellow, buff, and orange, with 
and without a dark ])urplo eye. Sow the seed in October on the 
plains, and in March on the hills. Some attention should be given to 
the gathering of the seed-pods, otherwise when (piite ripe they fly open 
suddenly, and the seed hcconies lost. It is well suited for rockeries, 
'ov training over trellis work. 

SCROPHULARIACE.E. 

Srowallia. 

B. elata. — A small aimual of upright growth, comes into blossom ■ 
seven or eight weeks from the time of sowing, and produces a profusion 
of small bright-blue flowers, which last a very long time. To be 
effective several plants must be grown together in a group. Sow the 
seed in October on the jdains, and in March on the hills. 

Salpiglossis. 

S. sinuata. — A tall, erect-growing annual, of exquisite beauty 
when in full blossom, with its numerous delicately-pencilled velvety 
flowers, of the size and form of a thimble, and of various shades of 
colour. Sir J. Paxton says it is a native of Chili, “ where it grows on 
dry clay banks, which are baked by the sun till they are little less 
hard than flints.’’* Sow the seed in October on the plains, and in 


• * Flower Garden,’ vol. ii, p. 167. 
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March on the hills, and prick out the plants when about an inch or so 
high to the places where they are to remain. They come into blossom 
very late, but thrive well in the border, and continue to flower on the 
plains till the rains set in and destroy them. On the hills they bloom 
till November almost. 


Schizanthus. 

Annuals of rather straggling, untidy habit, but very pretty when 
hi full blossom, with their numberless, curiously-formed, somewhat 
small flowers of various colours. 

Sow in October on the plains, and in March on the hills, in a light, 
rich, sandy soil, where the iflants are to remain, as they cannot stand 
transplanting well. 


Calceolaria. 

Venus’s Purse. — This annual has been brought to great perfection 
at home by hybridization ; various ‘ Strains ’ are offered by the several 
English seedsmen. It is now regarded as a ‘ Florist’s floivor,’ and is 
cultivated as such. The flow’-ers resemble circular purses, and have a 
very fine effect when properly grown. The seed should he sown in 
light-soil, in October on the plains, and about the hoginning of ^larch 
on the hills. When the seedlings have formed the fourth leaf, they 
should be pricked off into pots where they are to remain, tlie soil being 
a light and rich one, with plenty of leaf mould and sand. On the 
hills they come to great perfection without much trouble. On the 
plains I have seldom known them to grow to satisfaction. The com- 
mon yellow variety, 0 . pinnata, thrives well enough, and is the one 
generally met with on the plains. 

What are known as the ‘Shrubby’ and ‘Herbaceous’ varieties, 
which can only be cultivated ou the hills, produce brilliant coloured 
flowers of many shades, and form a conspicuous feature in a collection 
of potted annuals. 

^ Verbascum. 

MULLEIN. 


Erect, high-growing, coarse, weedy-looking plants, producing nu- 
xnerous yellow flowers of moderate size, of little ornament to the 
garden. Sow the seed in October on the plains, and in March on the 
hills. 
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Alonsoa. 

• 

A. incisifolia. — Mask-flower. — A small, not very attractive plant, 
with ragged leaves ; produces small, vivid-scarlet flowers. Should be 
grown in large patches. Sow iu October on the plains, and in March 
on the hills. 

Nemesia. 

N. floribunda. — A dwarf annual, bearing small flowers differing iu 
no marked degree from those of Linaria. Sow in October on the 
plains, and in March on the hills. 

Linaria. 

TOAD-FLAX. 

Several species ; bearing pretty, unpretending, small frog-mouthed 
flowers in vast profusion. Sow in October on the plains, and iu 
March on the hills. To bo eftective several plants should be grown 
together in a group. 


Antirrhinum. 

A. majus. — Snapdragon. — A i)crennial by nature, .but usus^lly 
cultivated as an annual iu this country ; the seed is sown in October 
on the plains, and in March on the hills. They want a rich soil to 
grow them to perfection. The genus comprises a vast number of moat 
beautiful varieties, which blossom often the same season that tho seed is 
sown, but more beautifully, as it appeared to me, when kept over till 
the following cold season, at the commencement of which they should 
be taken up and planted in fresh soil, well enriched. 

Gollinsia. ' ' 

0. bicolor. — An annual of loose, untidy habit, about a foot-and-a- 
half high, rather pretty and effective in the border wdien in full blossom, 
with its profusion of blue and white flowers borne in a succea||0^ of' 
whorls up the stem. Sow the seed in October on the plains, wb^e it 
will be in flower by the end of January. On the hills the seed should 
be sown in March. 

Obsenostoma. ' 

polyanthum. — Bears small, insignificant pink flowers ; scarcely, 
worthy of a place in the garden. Sow the seed iu Ootober, on iftie 
plains, and iu March on the hills. 
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Miinultis. 

M. speoiosus — ^Monkby<flower. — A plant of prostrate growth; 
bears large, handsome, gape'-mouthed, orange-crimson flowers, with 
several varieties : Maoulosus, tiger-spotted or golden-yellow blotched 
with chestnut-colour ; one white spotted with crimson ; and duplex, 
one with double or hose-in-hose flowers. There are others known as 
Cardlnalis, Oupreus, Neuberte, Tigridloides, and Tiling!, 
which bear scarlet and copper- coloured flowers. These never should 
be omitted from a collection of annuals in an Indian garden. The 
seed is very minute, and the best way to sow it is to mix it first large- 
ly with pure silver-sand, and then oast pinches of the mixture upon 
broad pans filled with a light soil, in which sand is an abundant ingre- 
dient. The seed-pans should not bo watered from above, but be put, 
when the soil in them is becoming dry, into larger pans filled with 
water, until the whole earth has become moistened by the water pass- 
ing through the holes below. Prick out tlio seedlings, when large 
enough, into single pots ; they are benefited by frequent repotting. 
They require a rich soil, in which a largo proportion of silver-sand is 
incorporated. The plants are all but aquatics, and do best with the 
pots in which they grow, kept continually standing in pan-feeders. 
Sow the seed in October on the plains, and in March on the hills. 


CAMPANULACEiE. 

Specularla. 

1. S. Speculum — Venus's Looking-glass. — An old, familiar dwarf 
annual; bears small purplish-blue flowers in great profusion, which 
remain long in bloom ; for effect, requires to bo grown in masses. 
2. S. pentagouia bears similar, but larger, flowers ; and Campanu- 
la Loreyi is also very similar. Sow in October on the plains, and in 
March on the hills. 

LOBELIACEiE. 

Gllntonla. 

O. DUlohella. — A dwarf annual, suited only for growing in pors ; 
heskfU^ttle dazzling, gem-like blue flowers, with yellow and white eye ; 
a^truly lovely object when in full perfection of bloom. The seeds are 
exceedingly small, and to distribute them more evenly it is best to mix 
them in silver-sand, and throw the mixture pinch by pinch over the 

r., o. 21 
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soil. Sow in October on the plains, and in March on the hills. 
The following is the substance of the directions given by Sir J. 
Paxton : — 

“ Sow thinly in light sandy soil, as thick sowing is Yerj injurious. 
Shift continually. Plant three in a pot, the soil of which is comprised 
of leaf-mould, sand, and well-decomposed manure. In proportion to 
the richness of the soil tlie larger the flowers and the finer the bloom. 
Well stop by pinching off the tops ; and they will flower in a manner 
altogether surpassing belief.”* 

They require abundance of water, and are best kept with the pots 
standing in water. In the vicinity of Calcutta I have met but with 
little success in the cultivation of this annual, but in Upper India and 
on the hills, it conies to perfection. 


Lobelia. 

Lovely little pot-annuals ; continue in blossom a great length of 
time ; thrive well in India, cultivated in the same way precisely as 
directed for Clintouia. 

1. L. speclosa. — Bears small flowers of intense smalt-blue with a 
bright white spot. 

2. L. ramosa. — Bears larger flowers, but of not so brilliant a 
blue ; the variety of this with so-called red, i)ut in reality pale dull, 
reddish-white flowers, has little beauty to recommend it. There are 
other varieties such as Erinus, Fumila, and Compacta, bearing blue 
and white flowers ; Avhilo a new variety from Mexico, Cavanillesi, 
is an erect growing plant, bearing brilliant scarlet flowers. 


VALERIANACE/E. 

Centranthus. 

0. macrosiphon — Bed Valerian. — A plant about two feet high, 
with ovate, much-toothed leaves ; bears large, dense heads of small 
pale-red flowers : a showy annual. Sow in October on the plains, and 
in March on the hills ; and put out the plants in the border when two 
or three inches high. 


• * Magazine of Botany/ vol. iv, p. 146. 
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DIPSACEiE. 

Scabiosa. 

S. atropurpurea — Scabious — Dbvii/s Bit. — B ears large, hand- 
some, globose heads of dark-purple blossoms. Sow in October on the 
plains, and in March on the hills ; the plants will not always flower 
the same season, but if kept over till the following cold season will 
blossom early then. A variety has been produced with scarlet flowers. 


ASTEIIACE.E. 

Aseratum. 

A. Mexlcanum. — An exceedingly handsome plant when in the full 
height of bloom in the cold weather on the plains, and bearing its 
numberless small tassel-like flowers of a very pure, pale-lavender 
colour. Sow the seed in August to October on the plains, and in 
March on the hills ; and prick out the young plants into pots, one in 
each ; in October transfer them to the open ground, only one in one 
spot, as they are very extensively growing plants. 

CallistephuB. 

0. hortensis — Chinese or German Aster. — Comprises several dis- 
tinct varieties, such as — Globe, Hedgehog or Needle, Boucjiiet, and 
Perfection, with its several varieties, perhaps the most beautiful. These 
are of nearly every colour, and nothing can surpass in beauty a group 
of them in full bloom. But to have really fine flowers, it is essential 
to procure the German-imported seed, and not J^nglish-grown. The 
seed should be sown early as September on the plains, and the young 
plants pricked out to two inches apart, and afterwards potted off singly 
into small pots, shifted from time to time to larger ones, with a very 
rich soil, aud westered occasionally with liquid manure. Some will 
come into blossom in January, and others later in succession. On the 
hills sow early in March, and treat in the same way. They blossom 
until the end of November in the open. 

Brachycome. 

B. iberidifolia — Swan Biveb Daisy. — A dwarf plant, with finely 
divided foliage, presents a most cheerful appearance when in full bloom 
with its single daisy-like blue and white flowers, which it produces in 
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great profusion. Sow in October on the plains, and in March on the. 
hills, and put out in the border the young plants, three in a spot, 
a foot apart. 

Zinnia. 

1. Z. elegans. — A most beautiful and valuable annual, with varie- 
ties bearing severally large gay crimson, scarlet, and strawcoloured 
flowers, and forming quite a garden of themselves for a very long 
season. Tiie double variety appears to have originated in this country. 
There is also sometimes met with what is called a hen-and-chicken 
variety. The seed should be sown in pots in the middle of June, both on 
the plains and on the hills, and the young plants put out in the borders by 
threes ; they soon come into blossom. Those of the double variety give 
poor flowers at first, but as the season advdnees, the plants keep on grow- 
ing and flowering, till they are two or three feet high, and produce flowers 
then nearly as largo as those of the Dahlia, retaining their full beau- 
ty a great length of time. In a spot where once grown Zinnia plants 
arc sure to come up self-sown the following season. 

2. Z. pauciflora.* — A tall-growing plant; produces flow-ers very 
inferior to those of the last ; not very ornamental. Z. Darwinii, bear- 
ing conical shaped flowers, of various shades. Z. Pumlla FI. PL 
of dwarf compact habit. Z. Haagiana, FI. PI. bears brilliant orange 
scarlet flowers. These are all the newest novelties. 

Calliopsls. 

1. G. tinctoria. — An old familiar annual, with many beautiful 
varieties, of which those with deep chestnut-coloured and golden-yel- 
low flowers look exceedingly splendid intermixed ; requires no parti- 
cular care in its cultivation. Sow the seed in October on the plains, 
and in March on the hills, and put out the plants in the border when 
two or three inches high. It comes into bloom in March on the plains, 
and by carefully removing the seed-vessels as they form, may be had in 
flower continually all the hot season. 

2. 0. flllifolia, var, Burridg^il. — A species with finely-divided foil* 
ago, bears very handsome flowers with brilliant golden-yellow rays, 
and large centre of rich crimson-maroon. Treatment same ^s the pre- 
ceding. 

Helianthus. 

H. annuus — S onplower — Sowruj Moohhee, — This well-known annual 
thrives well in India ; the varieties grandlflorus-plenisaimus and 
Oalifomlcus are remarkable, the first for its enormous flowers, the 
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second for its exceedingly double ones. Some species are distinguished 
for their silvery foliage : as argenteus, argyrophyllus, and Teza- 
nus hybridiis : one macrophyllus is described as having largo hand* 
some deep green leaves ; and uniflorus as being most gigantic of all, 
growing to ten feet high. The seeds should bo sown in July, both on 
the plains and on the hills. The plants require no particular treatment, 
and no care beyond attaching stakes to the tall-growing plants to pre- 
vent them being blown down and uprooted. 

Cosmos. 

0. bipinnatus. — Bears pretty pink, daisy-liko flowers on stems 
two feet high. Sow in October on the plains, and in Marcli on the 
hills, and plant out in the border in a rich soil. 

f Spilanthes. 

S. oleracea. — An interesting dwarf plant with rich green loaves ; 
bciirs numerous curious yellow button-like flowers, with dark-brown 
tops 3 very pretty either in pots or in the border. Sow the seed in 
July on the plains. It does not thrive wqW on the hills unless grown 
under glask 

Ximenesia. 

X. encelioides. — A woedy-looking plant with bright yellow dan- 
delion-like flowers of not much beauty. Sow in October on the plains, 
and in March on the hills. 

Sanvitalia. 

S. procumbens. — A prostrate-growing plant, covering the ground 
with its small oval leaves, from among which sparkle its daisy-liko 
flowers, with golden rays and deep puce-coloured eye. Sow in Octo- 
ber on the plains, and in March on the hills. No particular care re- 
quired in its cultivation. Ordinary garden soil will suit it. 

Tagetes. 

1. T. erecta — African Marygold — Gainda , — Well known for its 
handsome, showy yellow flovrers, held in universal esteem by the na- 
tives of India ; there are several varieties, some with flowers as large 
and as double as ordinary-sized Dahlias. Sow the seed in August on 
the plains, and the plants will be in blossom all the cold season. On 
the hills sow in June. 
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2. T. patula — French Marygold. — A much dwarfed plant, with 
comparatively small flowers ; the seed may be sown at nearly any sea- 
sou ; tho plants, wliere once grown, continually reproduce themselves 
by self-sown seed. Tliere are two or three other varieties, knowm as 
T. Pumila and Afrlcana, being very dwarf plants, and bearing small 
flowers, yellow blotched with chocolate, the seed of which should 
be sown in October on the plains, and in March on the hills. 

Callichroa. 

0. platyglossa. — Hoars large yellow flowers, with dark purple eyes, 
much like tliose of Calliopsis. Sow in October on the plains, and in 
March on the hills. 

Sphenogyne. 

S. specioaa. — A very beautiful annual,^ with finely-cut, graceful 
foliage ; bears flowers like those of a single Marygold, with pale straw- 
coloured rays, contrasting vividly with the large, shining black centre. 
Sow the seed in October on the plains, and in March on the hills, in good 
soil, and put out tho plants by threes in the border a foot apart. J have 
cultivated this annual with success in tho Upper Provinces, but not 
so in Hcugal. 

Madia. 

M. elegans. — A coarse-growing plant, with large, woolly leaves; 
bears niirneroiis largish, daisy-formed, white flowers, with a browui ring 
round the base of the rays. Sow in October on the plains, and in 
March on the hills. 

Cladanthus. 

0, Arabicus. — Arabian Chamomile. — Produces small flowers bear- 
ing some reseinblauce to those of Chamomile. Sow in October on the 
plains, and in March on tho hills. 


Gbrysanthemum. 

0. oarinatum. — With its two or three varieties, one of tho most 
showy annuals of tho garden ; bears daisy-like flowers as large as a 
watch, with white or yellow rays and dark-brown eye. The seed is 
sown in October on the plains, and in March on the hills, and the 
young plants ai-e put out by threes, a foot apart, in good enriched 
soil in the border. 
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The newer varieties are 0. Carinatum aureum, with golden leaves; 
C. Goronarium, with very double lemon-coloured dowel's ; O. Japo- 
nicum, having several varieties of tall growth ; C. Segetum grand!- 
flOFum, bearing large sulphur-yellow flowers two inches in diameter. 
These are all desirable varieties to cultivate. 

Rhodanthe. 

1. R. Mangles!!. — A very lovely little pot-plant deserving all pos- 
sible care that can be bestowed in the cuitivation of it ; bears numerous 
small, delicate looking, rose-coloured, everlasting flowers. It has been 
observed that “ few plants brought to Covent Garden Market charm the 
visitor so much as the silvery rose-tinted flowers of the Rhodaiitho.” 
Sow the seed in October on the plains, and in March on the hills, in 
a light leaf-mould soil, and prick out the plants into small pots. Shift 
several times as the plants increase in size, using at the last decayed 
manure abundantly. All Cultivators insist on the great advantage of 
frequent shif tings of this plant. To mo, however, the plants appOnr 
far more effective when several are grown in one pot or pan. 2. R. 
maculata is a more robust species with dark ring round the disk. 

R. jVaculata flore plena is a double variety of the same, bearing 
rosy-carmine flowers. R. Atrosangu!nea bears dark crimson flowers. 
Podolepls gracilis. — In all respects very like R. Maculata, and 
bears pale Lilac flowers. 

Acroclinium. 

A. roseum and album. — Bear dry or everlasting flowers very 
similar to those of the preceding, but very much larger ; growing to 
about three feet high, and is a very ornamental object when in full 
bloom, as it usually is on the plains, by the beginning of February. 
Sow the seeds in October on the plains, and in March on the hills, and 
put out the plants in the border in a good soil. 

Helichrysum. 

EVERLASTINGS. 

Curious for the rather large, dry, husky flowers they bear, but of no 
very ornamental character in the garden. The flowers remain un- 
changed for many months, and are often used as an indoor ornament. 
Tlie plants grow to two or three feet high, and require no particular 
care in their cultivation. There are varieties with white, yellow, and 
rose-Goloured flowers. Sow in October on the plains, and in March on 
the hills. 
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Cineraria. 

A beautiful genus of plants, having a great variety of colours. By 
nature a perennial, but can only bo grown as such on the hills^ where it 
comes to great perfection. Here the seed should be sown early in 
March in a green-house under shelter of' some kind. Prick off the 
plants as soon as they attain the fourth leaf into small sixties. When 
they have made more growth, shift them again into pots, three in each, 
where they are to remain, using light rich soil. Keep them protected 
from the strong rays of the sun during the month of June, and they 
will bloom in great beauty. 

At home the Cineraria is cultivated as a ‘Florist’s Flower,* and 
English seedsmen supply seeds in * Strains.* 

On the i)lains of India they don*t come to such perfection ; they are 
nevertheless very delightful ornaments of the garden during the cold 
mouths. Sow the seed about the middle of September, and treat in 
the same way as recommended for the hills. Protection from the 
strong rays of the sun is absolutely necessary to secure success.* 

0. acanthifolia. — This is an annual of comparatively recent intro- 
duction. It is remarkable chiefly for its finely cut silvery foliage ; and 
being of dwarf growth, is much used for edgings to borders and*)ed8. 

0. maritima. — Very similar to the foregoing, only handsomer, and 
more compact of growth. The leaves are of a beautiful silvery hue. 
Neither of these two are cultivated for their flowers, which are yellow 
,.and insignificant. 

Seeds of both the foregoing should be sown with the flowering 
varieties, and when the seedlings are two or three inches high, should 
be planted out in the beds and borders where they are to remain. 
They don’t require much watering. 

Gacalia. 

0. coccinea-*-TASSEL Flower. — Bears pretty, small, scarlet, tassel- 
like flowers ; a very common plant in Indian gardens, where it re- 
produces itself like a weed by the seed it casts about. Always in 
blossom, Sow in October on the plains, and in March on the hills. 

Senecio. 

S. elegauB — Jacobjea. — A rather straggling and untidy annual, 
but very handsome when in full blossom, with its numerous large heads 
of groundsel-like flowers of great brilliancy and variety of colour. In 
the Upper Provinces I have had it blossom freely enough, but in the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta the plants I have raised have for the most 
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part only completed their growth, but to perish on the approach of the 
hot season without having produced a single flower. On the hills they 
come to great perfection. Sow in October on the plains, and in March 
on the hills ; the plants require a good soil, and do best in the open 
border. 

Calendula. 

0. officinalis — Marygold. — This old familiar plant of English 
gardens should not be omitted from among our winter annuals. It 
may be had of many varieties of colour from pale straw to deep orange, 
single and double. If the seed to be sown is from Europe, it had 
better not be put in the ground till the cold season is quite set in, 
otherwise the young plants raised under cover arc almost sure to damp 
off and perish ; it is also a most diflicult plant to transplant without 
injury. It is best therefore to sow tlic seed in the border where the 
plants are to remain. It does not require very rich soil, and when full 
grown rejoices in the full blaze of the sun. As English seed cannot be 
depended upon always to germinate, it is well, where plants have 
once been raised, to save seed for a future season. To do this, as soon 
as the flowers have dropped and the seed-heads formed, cover them 
over with a small piece of muslin and tie round the stalk, otherwise 
the seeds on ripening will drop and be lost. Sow about the beginning of 
November on the plains, and in March on the hills. 

Venidium. 

V. calendulaceum. — A plant of low growth, with largo, coarse, 
weedy-looking foliage ; produces flowers which might be easily mistaken 
for those of the Marygold. Sow in October on the plains, and in 
March on the hills, and put out the plants singly in the border. 

Centaurea. 

1. O. moscliata — Sweet Sultan. — A 'well-known old annual ; bears 
heads -of thistle-like purple flowers, showy but of no great beauty. 
2. 0. suaveolens — Yellow Sultan. — Bears yellow sow-thistlelike 
flowers. 3. 0. Cyanus — Corn-bluebottle. — A common weed in 
England, as it has almost become in gardens in India ; pretty when 
grown in patches for the pure azure-blue of its flowers. 4. 0. Ameri- 
cana. — A tall growing plant ; bears very large heads of Lilac flowers. 
The seeds of all the species should be sown in October on the plains, 
and in March on the hills, and the plants put out in the border in 
rich soil. 
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0. Candidlsslma. — This is quit.e a distinct Tariety, being grown 
only for the sake of its foliage, which is finely cat, and of a silvery hue, 
and therefore well suited for ribbon borders, edgings, or bedding purposes. 
This, and the following, are comparatively recent introductions: — 
O. Clementei, has very handsome foliage, completely covered with 
snow-white down. 0. Gymnocarpa, is the* most graceful of all, 
having silvery white loaves. All of the above are of dwarf growth. 
The seed should be sown in October on tlio plains, and in March on 
the hills. When the seedlings are two or three inches high, they should 
be planted where they are to remain. A gravelly soil, with lime, suits 
them best. They don't need much water. 

Carthamus. 

0. tlnctorius — Safflower — Koosoom . — Though an agricultural 
plant, this may be admitted to a place in the garden for the numerous 
showy yellow flowers it produces. Sow in July on the plains. It is 
not worth growing on the hills 


Tolpis. 

. T. barbata — Bearded Hawkweed. — Rather a bright and showy 
little annual ; bears largo yellow and white daisy-like flowers. Sow in 
October on the plains, and in March on the hills. 

Kaulfiissia. 

K. amelloides. — A small annual; bears very pretty daisy-like 
flowers of two colours, blue and white. There are varieties bearing 
rose-coloured and dark violet flowers also. Sow in October on the 
plains, and in March on the hills, and put out the plants by threes, 
when about two inches high, in good soil in the border. 

ONAGRACEdS. 

CEnothera. 

EVENINQ-PRIMBOSE. 

1. CEO, tetraptera.-— A plant of prostrate growth, pleasing for the* 
profusion of largo white blossoms it opens in the evening. Sow the 
seed in October on the plains, and in March on the hills, it reproducea 
itself by dropping its seed. 
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2. CB. blstOFta.— A weedy plant ; bears small, yellow flowers. 

3. CB. bistorta veitchiana. — Bears yellow flowers with crimson 
spots. 

4. CB. Drummondi-Nana. — Bears large bright yellow flowers ; and 

5. OS. Rose. — Bears rose-coloured flowers. 

Godetia. 

Yevy beautiful annuals, producing flowers of the size of a rupee, of 
eveiy shade of blush and rose-colour, with a dark stain on each petal. 
Sow in October on the jflains, and in March on the hills. To be effec- 
tive, they are best grow^ii in clumps. They comprise G. Llndleyana, 
of which there is a double variety; G. rubicunda, of which the 
variety “Bride” is eminently chaste and pretty; and G. roseo-alba, 
G. Whltneyi, blush and crimson ; G. Duchess of Albany, beauti- 
ful large white floyers, four inches across ; and G. Lady Albemarle, 
carmine flowers. 


Clarkia. 

1. O. elegans. — An annual in very general cultivation, of sprawl- 
ing, untidy habit, but ornamental when in full blossom with its ])retty 
fringe-like pink flowers. In the vicinity of Calcutta I have never seen 
it blossom satisfactorily. There is a variety with white and one with 
double flowers. Sow in October on the plains, and in March on the 
hills, in good soil. 

2. C. pulchella. — A much smaller and neater plant thau the last, 
and produces a prettier flower. There are varieties with pink and 
white flowers ; a double one also, and one with the petals unnotched. 

Bucharidium. 

Bu. concinnum. — A pretty, unpretending plant; bears pink 
flowers very similar to those of Clarkia. Sow in October on the plains, 
and in March on the hills. 


Gaura. 

1 

G. Llndheimeri. — When first in blossom, a very pretty annual 
bearing spikes of rather large milk-white flowers ; on becoming older, 
the plant loses much of its beauty by the spikes becoming longer and 
the flowers more scattered upon it. Sow in October on the plains, and 
in March on the hills, and plant out in the border in good soil. 
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LOASACE^. 

Bartonla. 

B. aurea — Golden Bartonia. — A very beautiful annual, opening 
its large, yellow, buttercup-like flowers in a situation where fully ex- 
posed to the sunshine. It requires a very rich soil and abundance of 
water, in the administering of which caution must be taken that too 
much moisture do not lie round the collar of the stem, or the plants 
are very apt to rot off just when about coming into bloom. Sow the . 
seed in October on the plains, and in March on the hills, and put out 
the plants in the border when two inches high. 

Loasa. 

Creepers ; having leaves which, when touched, sting like nettles ; 
the flowers they bear are rather curious thau very beautiful. 

1. L. aurantiaca. — Bears orange-coloured flowers. 

2. L. nltida. — Bears yellow and red flowers. Sow the seed in 
October on the plains, and in March on the hills. 

APIACE/E. 

Didiscus. 

D. O 80 i*uleus. — Singular as being the only annual of the vast num- 
ber of plants this order contains, that is of an ornamental character ; 
bears umbels of beautiful azure flowers, flat at first, and becoming semi- 
spherical afterwards. Sow the seed in October on the plains, and in 
March on the hills, and put out the plants when two inches high in a 
good soil ill the border. If grown in pots, it is benefited by frequent 
shiftings ; blossoms in Aj)ril on the jdains. 
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OllNAMENTAIi TREES, SHRUBS, AND HERBACEOUS 
PERENNIALS. 

The plants described hero comprise, it is believed, nearly nil with 
any pretensions to an ornamental character, and of wliicli wo have 
any knowledge as being found in Indian Gardens. It will, however, 
be seen that a considerable proportion of these are only to be met with 
in the Calcutta and other Botanical (lardcns, and among the collec- 
tions offered for sale by the two or three important nurserymen 
and plant-merchants of (Calcutta. The reasons for this are obvious. 
In large public gardens and private nurseries, facilities exist for im- 
porting and otherwise obtaining new and rare plants which private 
individuals do not possess ; while in the way of plant-houses and 
other structures used fur growing plants in, tlie gardens above men- 
tioned possess advantages which are necessarily beyond the resources 
of amateurs as a rule. Nevertheless, it has been considered advisable 
to include here all plants, as near as may be, now in cultivation, as in 
a work professing to deal with gardening, such as this, it would render 
it less complete not to include them. 

The cultivation, propagation and general treatment ada2)ted for the 
choicer and rarer kinds, as well as the more common favourites, have 
been given, as a rule, at length, for the plains, and in somewhat less 
detail for the hills ; but in reference to such as are so common and 
hardy as to be met with in an indigenous state, they are dealt with 
more or less summarily. 

Opportunity has been taken to give lists of plants for the conveni- 
ence of those who wdsh to make a selection for any of the purposes 
specified at the heading of each. These plants will be found fully 
• described in their proper places. It is to be understood, however, 
that when a generic name only is given, as for^exiimple, in the case of 
Begonia, Bletia, &c., more than one of the species are suited for the 
purpose. The lists are necessarily limited, but they have been made 
so purposely. 
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1. Plants suited to be grown in pots to decorate the verandah : — 


Abutilou Bedfordia- 
num. 

Alojsia oitriodora. 
Arum pictiim. 
Asystasia formosa. 
Begonia. 

Bletia. 

Chrysanthemum. 

Cissus. 

Caladium. 

Croton. 

Euphorbia jacquini- 
flora. 


Eucharis amazonioa. 
Ferns. 

Franciscea. 

Fuchsias. 

Geranium. 

Gesnera Douglasi. 
Habrotliamnus fasci- 
culatus. 

Hoya, 

Hydrangea. 

Jatropha pandureo- 
folia. 

Jasiniiium. 


Lemonia spectabilis. 
Olea fragrans. 
Orchids. 

Palms. 

Pentas camea. 
Rondeletia punicea. 
Roses. 

Salvia splendens. 
Solanum argenteum. 
Talauma pumila. 
Tetranema Me^icana. 
Torenia. 

Verbena. 


2. Bulbous and Tuberous-rooted Plants suitable for pots : — 


Anemone. 

Achimeues. 

Amaryllis. 

Arum pictum. 

Begonia. 

Caladium. 

Cipura. 

Crinum. 

Crocus. 

Cyclamen. 


Dahlia. 

Eucharis Amazonica. 
Funkia subcordata. 
Gladiolus. 

Gloxinia. 

Gesnera. 

Hippeastrum. 

Hyacinth. 

Iris. 

Ixia. 


Jonquil. 

Lilium longifolium. 
Maranta. 

Narcissus. 

Oxalis. 

Pancratium. 
Ranunculus. 
Richardia Ethiopica. 
Sparaxis. 

Spirscas. 


3. Climbing Plants suitable for pots 


Asparagus plumosus 
nanus. 

iEschynanthus. 

Cissus. 

Clerodendron sp 1 e n - 
dens. 


Clitoria. 

Cobtea scandens. 
Hoya. 

Lophospermum scan- 
dens. 

Manettia cordifolia. 


Maurandya. 

Meyenia Hawtayne 
ana. 

Passiflora. 

Stephanotis floribunda 
Thunbergia. 


4. Scandent and Twining Shrubs ; — 


Abrus precatorius. 
Akebia quinata. 
AUamanda. 

Aniseia media. 
Argyreia splendens. 
Aristolocbia. 


Asparagus racemosus. 
Banisteria laurifolia. 
Batatas paniculata. 
Bauhinio. 

Beaumontia grandiflora. 
Bignonia. 


Bugainvillea. 
Centrosema Plumieri. 
Cereus nyctocallus. 
Clitoria. 

Cobsea scandens. 
Combretum. 
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Congea aziirea. 
Convolvulus pentan- 
thcR 

Cryptostcgia grandi - 
flora. 

Dalbergia. 

Dipladenia. 

Echitcs. 

Gloriosa superba. 
Henfreja scaiidens. 
Hexacentris cocciiioa. 
Hiptagc raadablota. 
Ipoaiooa. 

5. Plants remarkable 

Aloysia citriodora. 
Andropogon Martini. 
x\rteini8ia Abrotauuin. 
Cinnamonum. 

CitVus. 

Clausona heptaphylla. 
Crossastephiiirn Arte- 
misioides. 

6. Trees and shrubs 
blossoms ; — 

Acacia. 

Aglaia odorata. 
Artabotrys bdomtis- 
simiis. 

Artemisia lactifolia. 
C<Osalpiuia coriaria. 
Chimoiian thus fragraus. 
Citrlis. 

Glerodendron fragrarfs. 
Dalbergia sisso. 
Dombeya. 

Eupatorium odoratum. 
Franciscea. 

Gardenia. 

HamQtonia. 

fiodychium. 


Jasminum. 

Lonicera. 

Molodinus monogynus. 
Alurucuja occllata. 
Paoderia footida. 
Parsonsia corymbosa. 
Passiflora. 

Pentalinou siibe rec- 
tum. 

Pergularia odoratis- 
sinia. 

Petraja Stapelia. 
Poivrea coccinea. 

for the fragrance of tlu 

Dracoccphalum Caua- 
riense. 

Lantana. 

Geranium, lemon and 
rose-scented. 
Lasaiidula Specatn. 
Lernonia Spectabilis. 
Myrtus Communis. 

remarkable for the st 

Heliotropium. 

Hoya. 

Ixora. 

Jasminum. 

Jonesia Asoka. 

Lawson ia alba. 
Lonicera. 

Magnolia. 

Mesua ferrea. 

Michelia champaca. 
Micromelum integerai- 
mum. 

Millingtonia hortensis. 
Mimusops elengi. 
Murraya exotica. 
Nerium. 


Porana pnniculata. 
Quisqualis Indica. 
libyiicosperinuru jas- 
minoides. 

Roupellia grata. 

Rivea bona nox. 

Sec arid aca. 

Spathodea unciuata. 
Steplianotis floribimda. 
Tccoina. 

Thunbergia. 

Wistaria Sinensis. 


ir loaves : — 

Ocimum. 

Pinionta vulgaris. 

' Plectranthus aroiua- 
ticiis. 

Pogostemou. 

Ruta. 

■ Vitex. 

1 


•oiig fragrance of their 

Nyctanthes a r b o r- 
tristes. 

Olca fragraus. 

Pandanus odoratis- 
simus. 

Pergularia odoratis- 
sima. 

Photenia dubia. 

Plumieria. 

Polyauthes tuberosa. 

Portlandia grandiflora. 

Rhyncospermam jas- 
minoides. 

Rosa. 

Stylocoryne Weberi. 

Talauma Pumila. 

22 
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7. Trees and Shrubs of Ornamental foliage 


Anthurium. 

Dieffenbachia. 

Nandina domestica. 

Aralia. 

Dioscorea. 

Nepenthes. 

Acsona. 

Dacrydium. 

Panax. 

Acalypha. 

Dracaena. 

Palms. 

Alocasia. 

Echites picta. 

Pavetta diversifolia. 

Araucaria. 

Elaeagnus. 

Pellionia. 

Asparagus. 

Eranthemum. 

Peperomia. 

Caladium. 

Exaecaria. 

Pisonia. 

Oallistemon. 

Filicium decipiens. 

Pittosporum. 

Oelastrus scandens. 

Gesiieria refulgens. 

Poinsettia. 

Cissus. 

Grevillea robusta. 

Podocarpus. 

Coleus. 

Graptophyllum. 

Pothos. 

Croton. 

Heliconia. 

Pterospermum. 

Curmeria Wallisii. 

Hibiscus Zebriua. 

Ruellia maculata. 

Cupressus. 

Juniper us. 

Thuja. 

Cyanophylium magni- 

Loiirea vespcrtilionis. 

Schismatoglottis. 

ficum. 

Marauta. 

Urtica. 

Chamsecladon rubens. 

Mimosa brevipenna. 

Xylophylla. 


LYCOPODIACECE. 



Lycopodium. 



Club Mosses. 



A genus of plants possessing great delicacy and beauty, some having 
much of the aspect of ferns, while others, as the name denotes, are 
of a club-like form with imbricating leaves, some erect and some 
drooping prettily in the manner of a watch-guard. They are not very 
easy of cultivation on the plains of upper India, unless kept in a moist 
and shady grass-conservatory, or in a glazed fern case. In lower Bengal, 
however, and places having a climate similar to it in warmth and 
humidity, they thrive without any trouble being bestowed upon them, 
and come to great perfection. On the hills it will be useless to attempt 
the cultivation of these beautiful plants without a stove or hot-house. 
The method of cultivation best suited to them is to plant them in. a 
soil composed of a little leaf mould and river sand mixed with char- 
coal and oocoanut fibre and pieces of old mortar or bricks broken up 
of the size of plums. Baskets made of galvanized wire, or wood, and 
filled with the above mixture, and having a plant or two of Lycopodium 
m it, have a very fine effect when suspended from the roof of ^ grass- 
conservatory. They also do very well on rockeries. But the moat 
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essential condition for their successful growth is humidity, without 
which they will never develop to perfection. Lycopods are readily 
increased by suckers which they throw up plentifully, and which, may 
be taken up and separately planted in pots or baskets. They also re* 
produce themselves by spores self-sown. 


Selaginella. 

These comprise the most beautiful of the Lycopodiacfc, and now 
form one of the most striking ornaments in Indian plant houses. 
Many of them can be grown as aquatics in pans of water, in which way 
they have a fine effect. Others, again, form quite a carpet of emerald 
green when grown on rockeries, covering almost every particle of rock 
and soil, the beautiful effect of which can be heightened by interspers- 
ing the carpet of green by planting at intervals such low and pros- 
trate growing plants as Fittonias, Cyrtodeiraa, Peperomias, Schismato- 
glottis, <kc. Their cultivation is simple enough. If grown in pots, 
the soil must bo light and open. Some well-decayed leaf mould and 
river sand, rendered loose with broken bricks, the size of cherries, or, 
better still, old mortar or concrete. Drainage must bo thorough. 
Planted in this way they grow luxuriantly. Shade is absolutely neces- 
sary to bring them to perfection. With the exception of S. Lrovigata 
and S. Serpens, all the other varieties must bo grown in the plant- 
house. 

For rookeries and raised beds I know of no plants better suited ; 
in a short time they cover every nook and corner, giving the place a 
most refreshing appearance. If rockeries are made of largo pieces of 
old mortar or concrete, and a little leaf mould and sand filled into 
the interstices, and Selaginellas planted into them, they will soon take 
root, and go on growing and spreading without any further trouble, 
beyond copious watering, for they love plenty of moisture. 

The best time to jjlant is just about the commencement of the rains, 
for it is during the rainy months that Silaginellas are seen at their 
best. This applies equally to the hills, where, however, they must 
be grown under glazed shelter. About the end of February or beginning 
of March they begin their spring growth, after resting during the 
winter, and plants in pots should then be looked to and watered 
copiously. 

They are easily increased by division during the rains. The best 
way to do this is to take out the root-ball from the pot and divide the 
entire plant, potting each rootlet separately into small two-inch pots. 
In the case of those on rockeries, all that is necessary is to take up 
the rhizomes, sever them from the parent stems, and transplant them. 
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The following are perhaps the best known and most cultivated 
in this country : — S. Laevigata is an old favourite, and a climber, 
liaving a metalic lustre of exceeding beauty. S. Serpens is the 
common variety mostly used for covering rockeries. S. Kraussi- 
ana and S. Paradoxus are also used for the same purpose. 
S. Africana, Bellula, Brownei, Ceesia, Canaliculata, Cau- 
datum, Caulescens gracile, Conferta, Coerulea, Emelca, Flliolna 
Grovesii, Grandis, Involvens, Lyellii, Martensii Variegata, 
Triangularis, Uncinata, Victorioe, Wallichii, and Wildenovi,. 
are best suited for pot-culture. One of the latest and handsomest in- 
troductions is S. Tassellata, fron^ Brazil ; it has erect stems, with flat 
closely pinnate branches and branchlets, from the tips of which are 
produced fertile quadrangular spikelets, giving the plant the appear- 
ance of being furnished with a profusion of tassels, which have a very 
striking eftect. 


POLYrODTACE.f:. 

Felices. 

FERNS. 

Ferns comprise a very extensive genus of plants, all more or less 
remarkable for their grace and beauty. Being flow’erlcss 2^1ants, they 
come under what arc known as Cryptogams, or, according to Shirley 
Hibbcrd, “jdants which celebrate marriages in the dark.” The 
average amateur in India has an idea that Ferns are very difficult of 
cultivation, and for that reason very few Ferns find a place in the 
usual collection of plants grown for the decoration of the verandah or 
garden. As a matter of fact, Ferns are as easy of culture as any 
other order of plants, and only require the conditions in which they 
are found growing in a state of nature, or near as possible approximat- 
ing those conditions, to bring them to perfection. Any one who has 
made it his business to collect Ferns on the hills, cannot have failed 
to notice that these lovely plants are invariably found growing in 
shady spots, overhanging a piece of water, a running brook or water- 
fall ; that the soil in •which they are thus found growing is fibrous, 
being a very light mould formed of decayed moss and leaves. Fur- 
ther, that wherever limestone rocks abound, there Ferns will be found 
to grow in greater luxuriance than even in peat or leaf-mould. By 
observing the natural conditions in which Ferns grow, one can form a 
very accurate idea of their wants. It will thus be apparent that in 
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order to cultivate Ferns successfully, we must reproduce, as near as 
possible artificially, the natural conditions referred to above. 

Again, many species of Ferns may be seen growing out of crevices 
in brick walls, and that when those are pulled up by the roots, pieces 
of lime and mortar will be found adhering to the roots. Tiiis oiicuni- 
stance points to the fact that lime — especially old lime — is a siihstance 
in which Ferns delight very much. From extensive observations 
extending over many years, the reviser of the present edition of this 
work has come to the conclusion that almost every species of Fern 
may be successfully cultivated by being planted in a soil almost entirely 
composed of old mortar or concrelfe, with a small addition of well- 
decayed leaf-mould and sand. The roots of Ferns attach themselves 
firmly to the mortar, from which they derive their nourishment, and tho 
plants themselves present a most healthy ai)pcarance. 

It may, therefore, he accepted as a general rule that, in tho case of 
nearly all Foriis, a soil consisting of old mortar or concrete — broken up 
into pieces tho size of chestnuts — two parts, Avcll-decaycd leaf mould 
one part, and pure river, or coarse silver sand, one i)art, w ill form a 
compost most suitable for their cultivation in pots. 

It has been noticed above that two essential conditions for the suc- 
cessful cultivation of Ferns are shade and moisture ; without these it 
is useless to expect these lovely plants to grow to perfection. ^I'ho 
grass-couservatory, as now constructed {vide page 30), supplies these 
couditioua. Hero there is a beautiful proportion of sunshine and shade, 
as any one who has visited the Ferneries in tho Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens must have seen tho perfection with which the Ferns arc culti- 
vated there. lu the Upper Provinces, when tho nights are frosty, a 
glazed structure becomes necessary to protect the plants during tho 
winter months. Even in Bengal glass-houses have been found very 
useful during the cold months for sheltering Ferns. But, as a general 
rule, the grass-conservatory will answer all ))iirposcs. 

On the hills, with the exception of tho indigenous species, of which 
there are numerous varieties, very beautiful, a glazed sti’iicturo — a hot 
bouse — is ail absolute necessity if it is desired to cultivate the beautiful 
tropical species which form such striking ornaments in the grass- 
conservatories of the plains. The Adiantiims, in particular, require a 
humid climate, which must at the same time be warm. Tree Ferns, 
Davallias, and tho beautiful swect-sccnted Gymnogramina Massoni, 
with many other lovely species, cannot be grown on the hills outside 
a hot-house. For those who cannot afford the luxury of such a struc- 
ture, the ornamental glass Fern-cases, now so common in England, are 
recommended as admirably suited for the purpose. They can be had 
in all sizes and designs, at a comparatively cheap price. Even ordinary 
glazed frames {vide figures 4, 5, 6, page 37,), put up in a spot having 
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a southerly aspect, with a hot-bed for plunging the pots in, will be 
found good enough. 

Thorough drainage is a sine qua non in Fern culture. To neglect 
this, is to undo everything that may be done in other respects. 
Although Ferns love plenty of moisture, they do not like water lying 
about their roots and stagnating there, rendering the soil sour and 
unwholesome. The pot in which a Fern is grown should be filled up 
fully one-third with large pieces of old mortar, kiinkur, or bricks, with 
a layer of dry moss over the lot (if this is procurable). Then the 
prepared soil should be added, and the plant put in. 

It may be added here that syrfhging the plants, or watering over- 
head with a watering-can having a fine rose — especially Ferns kept 
in a Verandah — in the hot months, as often as practicable, will keep 
them in very good health. 

Nearly all Ferns can be multiplied by division of roots. Those that 
bear fertile fronds and produce spores can be raised from seed. The 
best plan, perhaps, is to fill up a pan, or pot, as described above, finish- 
ing off with a layer of very finely-sifted loaf mould and sand about 
an inch deep. Moisten the entire soil thoroughly twenty-four hours 
previous to sowing, and then scatter the spores lightly over the surface, 
covering it with a layer of live moss, if procurable, and place under 
a bell glass, or put a pane of glass over the rim of the pot, which 
place in a shady position, and in about three weeks or a month the 
spores will begin to start into growth. Great care must be taken in 
watering the pot, and the moss only should be damped by means of a 
very fine spray or rose. The operation of transplanting these seed- 
lings is a very delicate one, and requires skilful handling to avoid 
injuring the minute and almost invisible root fibres. Another plan is 
to select an old brick, cover it with a layer of fine soil, as recommend- 
ed above, sow the spores, cover over with a layer of live moss, and 
place the brick in a pan of water just sufficient to cover it to within 
one-fourth of an inch of the surface, and then place a bell glass over 
the lot. This will need no watering overhead, and is the plan largely 
adopted by most practical and successful gardeners in this country. 

Since tlie last edition of this work was out, some hundreds of species 
of Ferns have been added to the old lists. Of course, the greater pro- 
portion of these will not be found beyond the Ferneries of the Royal 
Botanical Gardens, Calcutta. It would, therefore, be tedious to detail 
all these in a work like this. It has, therefore, been found advisable 
to describe those species and varieties only which, from their dwarfness, 
elegance, and general adaptability for ornamental purposes, are best 
suited for cultivation in gardens of moderate extent and pretensions. 
Ferns embrace such a very extensive family, that many works are 
extant specially devoted to them only, and those who wish for more 
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detailed information on this particular point, are referred to these 
several works, among which may be mentioned Shirley Hibberd*s 
“ Ferns, and How to Grow them,” Beddome's “ Ferns of Southern 
India,” and a few others. 

Hemionitfs: Drymoglossum. 

H. cordata and D. plloselloldes, natives of Bengal, are curious 
for their fronds being like ordinary leaves, but otherwise are of little 
interest. 

« 

Gymnogramma. 

Many species of this genus are of great beauty, being dwarf and 
remarkable for the fronds being covered with a farinose powder, and 
known in cultivation as Gold and Silver Ferns. G. chrysophylla is 
considered one of the most beautiful Ferns in cultivation ; others 
noteworthy are — 

G. tomentoaa ; ochraoea ; Martensii; calomelanus ; flaveus ; 
mlorophylla ; pulchella, white powdery ; and triangularis, 
sulphur-powder. Massonii, the sweet-scented Gold Fern ; Peruviana 
argyrophylla ; decomposita, sulphurea, and sp.from Darjeeling. 

Nothochloena. 

Elegant dwarf Ferns, with fronds having a scaly or woolly surface, 
remarkable amongst which are — 

N. lanuginosa ; sinuata ; rufa ; trichomanoides ; and most 
beautiful of all, N. Bcklonlana. 

Polypodium. 

A very extensive genus, the several species of which vary much in 
aspect one from the other. Upon the whole not amongst the most 
ornamental. Indigenous about Calcutta are P. proliferum ; P. 
glabxum; P. adnascens; and P. quercifolium. Natives of 
India and noted for their size and beauty are P. Wallichii; P. 
Horsfleldii ; P. Lobbianum ; and P. coronans, with tall, slender, 
rod-like stipes, and fan-shaped palm-like fronds. Others noteworthy are 
P. albo-squamatum ; sub-auriculatum ; plumula ; pectinatum; 
setlgerom semladiantum ; eriophorum ; tenuisectum ; dareas- 
forma Nigrensis, having a black appearance ; Sporodocarpium ; 
tridaotylon ; and Virens, all beautiful. 
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CheilantheB. 

Ferns of small growth, delicate texture, and exquisite beauty, not- 
able amongst which are C. argentea, the varieties of which are 
familiar in Assam under the name of Gold and Silver ferns, from the 
pulverulescence on tlie under side of their fronds ; C. elegans ; radlata; 
multifida ; farinosa, mr, Mezicana ; myriophylla, very lovely ; 
and lendigera. 


Adiantum. 

Maiden-Hair Ferns. 

A very extensive genus, comprising perhaps some of tlie most beautiful 
Ferns in cultivation. There is a remarkable similarity in their general 
aspect, so that an Adiantum cannot be mistaken for any other species. 
Their greatest recommendation is that they are easy of cultivation. Dur- 
ing recent years considerable additions have been made to their number. 

In the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, and some of the large nurseries 
about Calcutta, there are, perhaps, about seventy varieties in cultiva- 
tion. They all love shade and moisture. Nearly all the varieties 
bearing fertile fronds can bo propagated by sowing the seeds or spores. 
Some of them are easily increased by division. 

The following list comprises the most beautiful of the genus, and 
may bo relied upon as sufficient for all ordinary purposes : — A. Far- 
leyense ; this is par txcdlmcey the most beautiful species in culti- 
vation, and must be grown in a glass case to bring it to perfection. 
Luniilatum, common about Calcutta growing out of old walls; 
Gracilimum ; Aneitense ; Amabile ; Concinnum, and Concin- 
.num latum ; Dolabriforme ; Ijowsouil ; Luddemanianum ; 
MacrophyUum ; Pedatum; Rhodophyllum ; Cuneatum; Scu- 
tum ; tenerum ; Prlnceps ; Peruvianum ; Seemannii ; trapa- 
ziforme; Veitebii; VilloBum and Caplllus VeneriB, the old 
maiden-hair. 

The following are most of the other species in cultivation. They 
are all more or less remarkable for their beauty, and are included 
here to render the list as complete as possible : — Assimile ; Bauseil ; 
Bellum;Ciliatim; Gultratum; decorum; cuneatum disBectum; 
Ourvatum ; Bdgeworthii ; ExciBum multifldum ; Flemingii 
FormoBum; Foxii; Funckl; Hendersonii; Fulvum; Hiapidulu^ , 
Intermedium ; Legrande ; Iiowii ; Neoguinenae ; Pulverulm- 
turn ; Recurvatum ; Rhomboidum ; Rubellum; Sancta Oathe- 
rInoB ; Shepherdll; Speciosum ; Tinctum; Velutinum; Wilsonli; 
Victorioe ; Gheisbrightii ; MonochlamyB ; WUliamsii, and Wili^ 
Blanuio. 
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Pteris. 

P. amplectens. — A common weed about Calcutta ; fronds pinnate 
with the pinnae five or six inches long, of the form of a blade of grass. 
A spare dark corner in the garden <»hould always be assigned to this 
handsome Fern, as a frond or two inserted in a bouquet has a delight- 
ful effect. 

Among many of this genus may bo mentioned for their beauty, 

P. semipizinata ; leptophylla ; Cretica, var, albolineata , 
quadriaurita, a. var. argyrea, var. leucophylla ; var. 
multiflda ; podophylla ; aspericaulis, va7\ bgcolor ; serrulata, 
a. var, cristata, ft. var, polydactylon lacerata and variegata ; 
4entatam ; ludens ; nobilis ; tricolor ; umbrosa, and undulata. 

Asplenium, 

A very extensive genus of Ferns, varying much as to aspect, some 
having their fronds entirely sample, and some finely divided. 

A. nidus, va7\ Australiacum — Biuiys-NEsi vSpleknwort. — A truly 
noble and moot ornan?ental Fern, with fronds a yard or more long, 
somewhat like those of a Plantain, but tapering to a point ; of purest 
pale apple-green, against which their da’-k chocolate ribs and bases 
form a handsome .contrast ; long cultivated about Calcutta, where it 
thrives well in a pot or in tlie border under shade. 

Amongst those most remarkable for dwarfness and the exquisite 
beauty of their finely-divided fronds are A. cicutarium ; umbro- 
sum ; Fabiauum ; laserpilifolium ; viviparum ; Belanger! ; 
brachypteron ; rachirhizon ; mucronatum ; deliculatulum ; 
adiantioides ; Haller! ; rutaceum ; ferulaceum ; formosum ; 
bulbiferum ; praemorsum ; acu!eatum ; esculentum ; goringia- 
num ; tricolor ; bispidum ; lanceum ; nitidum ; and veit- 
chianum, 


Actiniopteris. 

Curious and most interesting Ferns, resembling minute Fan-palms. 
A. "flabellata is a native of India, grows on old walls and out of 
rocks at Agra. Badiata is the Fan-Fern. 

Onychium. 

O. lucidum. — A Fern of exceeding beauty, with pinnatifid, 
spray-like fronds; native of Nepal, and thrives well in Calcutta 
gardens. Japonicum is also a beautiful variety. 
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Nephrodium. 

Contains some very beautiful species, among which are N. invisum ; 
latift*ons; recedens; sanctum; molle, var. corymbiferum ; 
ouspidatum, and polynosphum. 


Aspidlum. 

Upon the whole not very ornamental Ferns. 

1. A. proliferum. — A beautiful species, with large, finely-divided, 
plume-like fronds ; thrives well about Calcutta. 

2. A. squalens. — A common Fern, tolerably pretty, the frond 
consisting of the mid-rib, with a row of green comb-like teeth on each 
side. 

A. Klotzchii and A. dentlculatum are very graceful and 
feathery ; and A. triangulare ; A. falcatum, says Sir W. Hooker, 
coveted by Fern-growers for its beauty. Also Germinyi ; trifolla- 
tum ; and macrophyllum ; of later introduction, and considerable 
beauty. 


Davallia. 

Among the handsomest Ferns of the order. Some two or three 
species from Port Blair have been long in the Agri-Horticultural So- 
ciety’s Gardens. These, like many of the genus, have white woolly 
stems about the thickness of a man’s little finger, which lie fiat upon 
the ground or the object that supports them, in delightful contrast 
with the elegant verdant plume-like fronds. 

Especially to be noted for their beauty are D. Afflnis ; canariensis, 
the Hare’s-foot Fern ; ciliata ; leucostegla ; stenoloma ; bullata ; 
and elegans, var, dissecta, a truly lovely object as seen clinging to 
a log some six feet high. Fijlensis, and Fijiensls plumosa, are 
perhaps the most beautiful in cultivation, and are recent introductions. 
Other beautiful species are Mariesii ; Mooreana; Pentapbylla^ 
and Tyermanni, all later introductions. 


Alsophila; Oyathea. 

Genera consisting principally of tree Ferns, some few of which have 
been introduced into the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, but are too large 
and coarse for a private garden. The two best for general cultivation 
are A, Australis, and Oooperil. 
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Trichomanes. 

The most delicately beautiful of all the Fern tribe. They require 
constant humidity and shading, and great care and attention to oulti< 
vate them successfully. Amongst the most ornamental are — T. 

plnnatum ; crispum ; Leprlerll ; Mallingii ; spicatum ; Javo- 
nicuxn ; Bancroftii ; Spruceanum ; and pluma. 

Gleichenia. 

Sir W. Hooker states of G. dicarpa that “ no Fern at Kew is 
more admired for its graceful form, with tender feathery, drooping 
branchlets;” and of G. flabeUata, with its large, date-palmdikc 
fronds, that “ Kew does not boast a more lovely Fern.** 


Lygodium. 

Ij. scandens — Climbing Fern. — A native of Mysore ; thrives well 
in the locality of Calcutta ; a slender, graceful, climbing plant, with 
exquisite filigrce-liko fronds. Another lovely variety is L. cirnectum. 

Antigramma. 

A genus of Brazilian Ferns, closely allied to Asplenium and lately 
introduced into this country. There is only one variety cultivated 
out here, viz, : A. Brasiliensis, a beautiful object when well grown. 

Athyrium. 

This genus is also closely allied to the Aspleniums, with which it 
is confounded by some. The A. Feliz-femina, a beautiful British 
species, is found in great abundance on the upper Himalayan ranges. 
The only tropical species cultivated on the plains, and recently intro- 
duced is A. Goringianum tricolor, a lovely species, but rather 
difficult to cultivate. Must be grown in a grass-conservatory. 

Blechnum. 

An extensive genus of Ferns, allied to Lomaria, natives of Europo 
and the tropica They are not particularly remarkable for beauty, 
having plain fronds. The best perhaps is B. Occidental, a native 
of tropical America 
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Deanstsddtia. 

These are what arc known as herbaceous Ferns, the only variety worth 
cultivating out here being D. Davallioldes Youn^^ii. (llosely allied to 

Dicksonia. 


Dicksonia. 

A genus of noble Arborescent or Tree Ferns, natives principally of 
the Southern hemisphere. D. Antarctica is perhaps the most beauti- 
ful variety, native of Australia, and grows fairly w'ell in Bengal in a 
grass-conservatory. 

* 

Hymenodium (Dictyoglossum), 

Allied to Acrostichum, natives of the West Indies. The best for 
cultivation arc H. (D.) Japonicum Variegata, having a variegated 
surface. 


Doodia. 

Handsome Ferns, natives of New Holland. The variety met with in 
this country is D. Blechnoides. Crows well in a grass-conservatory. 

Drynaria. 

All extensive gciiiis, spread over a large area. Varieties are found 
throughout the Himalayan up[)er ranges, on the plains, in Australia, 
and the West Indies. There aro few species only worthy of a place in 
a garden collection. The Oak-leaf Ferns, found on the hills, are of this 
genus. D. Musoefolia, which resembles a dwarf plantain tree, is 
about the only variety I have seen in cultivation in Indian collections. 
The genus is closely allied to Polypodium, that being one of the 
synonyms under Avhich it is known. 

Hypolepsis. 

A small family, are tropical, principally natives of the West Indies. 
Closely allied to Cheilanthes. The only variety worthy of a place in 
a collection being H. Blegans. llequires shade and moisture to grow 
it to perfection. 


Lastraea. 

Nearly all of this handsome family are tropical ; many of them 
natives of India and Ceylon. There are nearly a hundred varieties 
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enumerated by botanists. Those which I have met with in cultiva- 
tion, and which deserve a place in a Fern Collection are : L. Arlstata 
variegata, a very fine species ; L. Glavella, a native of New Zea- 
land; L. Richardsii multiflda and arlstata, perhaps the two 
handsomest. A few representatives of Lastraea are also to be found on 
the hills, where they are indigenous. Rather a difficult genus to 
cultivate successfully, requiring a decidedly limey soil. 

Lomaria. 

A few of this genus might be cultivated with advantage. None of 
them are natives of this country, tropical America and Australia being 
their habitat. L. Gibba, from New Caledonia, and L. Lanceolata, 
from New Zealand, being the only two I have met with in this country. 
Very easy of propagation by division. 

Nephrolepis. 

A genus comprising a few beautiful species. Very easy of culture. 
N. ftircans forms a magnificent object, with its large drooping 
fronds, having a bunch at the end of each. As a specimen Fern, 
there is scarcely another to surpass it. N. DufEli is also a very pretty 
object when well-grown. Well suited for hanging baskets. N. 
Augustatus, and N. decuroivo-pinnatu m may also be included in 
a collection. All very easily increased by division. 

Osmunda. 

This genus includes what is known as the flowering Fern, or King 
or Royal Fern, the O. Regalis, a British species, which, however, can 
be grown out hero successfully in a grass-conservatory. O. palustris 
is also a pretty Fern. On the hills these Ferns grow remarkably well, 
and without any trouble. 


Phlebodium. 

A handsome genus of net-veined tropical Ferns. The only variety 
met with out here is P. Aareum, or golden Fern, a beautiful object 
when well-grown ; native of tropical America. Must have absolute 
shade and much humidity to bring it to perfection. 


— It has not been considered advisable to include here the many 
varieties of Ferns to be met with on the hills, and which grow there in a 
wild state, as it has been found impossible to cultivate them on the plains. 
Nor has it been thought necessary to include such as are so rare as to be 
almost beyond the reach of amateurs, and which only find a place in bota- 
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nical collections, not on account of their beauty and usefulness, but for 
purely botanical interests, to complete the collections for purposes of classi* 
iicatioQ and study. The present work does not profess to be a botanical 
treatise, but a manual of gardening only. 


GRAMINACE^. 

GRASSES. 

Very few plants of this ord^r are suited for the garden ; and most 
that are worth cultivation are best kept in pots, as when grown in the 
border they present a wild, weedy appearance. All propagated easily 
by division and seed. 


Arundo. 

1. A. vepsicolop — Ribbon-Grass — Gardener^s-Garters. — This 
pretty striped Grass, so useful for giving beautiful effect in a bouquet, 
is a common plant in gardens in most parts of India. 

2. A. Donax. — The name seemingly of a very handsome Grass 
lately introduced, much like the preceding, but with stouter stems, 
and more than six or seven feet high. 

Gynepium. 

G. apgenteum — Pampas Grass. — This noble and truly ornamental 
Grass, bearing panicles like large silver-white feathers, on stems as 
much as ten or twelve feet high, has been raised from seed in the 
Botanical Gardens, where it is found to thrive satisfactorily. 


Bambusa. 

BAMBOO. 

In those parts of India, where Bamboos are less common than in 
Bengal, a small clump is a very ornamental object in gardens that 
have room for it. B. aupeo-vaplegata has been introduced from 
Europe, and there exist there many varieties which might prove 
desirable. 

B. nana. — A dwarf species which, as Dr. Roxburgh observes, 
makes a beautiful hedge. Propagated by cuttings and seeds. 
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Apuda. 

A. ariatata — A pretty plant when grown in a pot, resembling a 
diminutive Bamboo, about a foot and a half high. 

Andropogon. 

1. A. ShcBnanthus — Lemon-Grass. — Aghia-ghass. — Common in 
gardens in all parts of India, cultivated for the fine fragrance of the 
leaves, which are often used for flavouring custard. 

2. A. Martini — Ronsa-Grass. — Native of the hilly parts of the 
Deccan ; famous for the fragrance of its leaves from which a fine- 
scented essential oil is extracted, considered a specific for rheumatism. 

ARACEiE. 


Arum. 

1. A. pictum. — Grown in a pot, is a beautiful plant for tho decoration 
of a verandah. The central portion of the largo arrow-headed smooth 
leaves is of a pure pale rose-colour, losing itself gradually into the dark 
verdant green of the edges. The leaves die down in tho cold weather. 
It puts forth its flowering spathe in April, which is of a pallid-green 
colour, and of no interest. To developo the leaves to their full per- 
fection of beauty, it requires a good light soil, rather rich, and an 
abundance of water and shade. Easily propagated by offsets of its 
roots. 

2. A. Dracunculus, — A Cape rhizomatous plant, tho principal 
beauty of which consists in its smooth, upright, bright-green stem, 
strangely spotted and mottled with white like a snake ; bears in March 
a large chocolate-red spathed flower, emitting an intolerably offensive 
smell. It blossomed with me the first year of its being brought from 
the Cape ; and the rhizomes produced fine plants a second season, but 
after that perished. 

The leaves die down in April ; and tho same mode of cultivation, 
in every respect, is suited to this plant as that recommended below for 
the Richardia. 


Alocasia. 

A genus of plants that has come into popular favour recently on 
account of the rich colouring of the leaves of many of the later intro- 
ductions. They are very easy of cultivation, and for this reason are 
a great acquisition to the plant house^ and for decorative purposes 
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generally. A soil composed of leaf-mould and sand in equal propor- 
tions, with two parts of old mortar or concrete and a liitle garden loam, 
suits them admirably. Drainage must be thorough, or they will perish. 
Being tuberous-rooted, are easily increased by separating these at tho 
time of potting in March and April after the winter’s rest The stems 
should be allowed to die down in the winter by withholding water 
about the middle of November. This applies to the plains of Upper 
India and the hills. In Lower Bengal they sometimes grow as peren- 
nials : but even there it is advisable to allow the stems to die down. 
Shade and moisture are necessary to bring them to perfection by deve- 
loping the beautiful rich colouring of the leaves. Should always be 
grown in a grass conservatory on the plains, and under glazed shelter 
on the hills, 

The following are about the best known and most beautiful varie- 
ties : — A. metsJlica — Native of Borneo, and an old favourite, with 
largo heart-shaped bronze-coloured leaves : having the appearance of a 
metal shield. The other old varieties are A. argyroneura : marmo- 
rata ; zebrina ; Veitchii ; Lowii ; amabilis ; Boryana ; Illus- 
tris; Jenxiingsii; Microrhiza variegata; picta; violacea: 
mr, alba and Purpurea. The newer varieties are A. Ghelsouii ; 
Jobnstoni, from the Solomon Islands, with semi-erect, arrow-shap- 
ed, olive-green leaves, variegated and veined with rosy red ; Sandexi- 
ana, a very handsome variety from the Eastern Archipelago, with 
large arrow-shaped, sagittate much-lobed leaves, erect, of very dark 
glossy green of metallic lustre, the midrib and veins of wliite, as well 
as the margins ; perhaps the handsomest variety in cultivation. Thi- 
bautiana, in colouring and marking very similar to the preceding, 
except that the leaves are entire and ovate. Reginae, a distinct species 
from Borneo, of large growth, the leaves being almost round, fleshy, 
and of a dark metallic greyish-green in the upper, and purple on the 
lower surface. Marshallii, Mariesii, Putzeii, Sedeni, and 
Singaporiensis, have also been lately introduced, and are remarkably 
handsome foliage plants. 


Oolocasia. 

• 

0. odorata. — A native of Pegu ; described as growing with a 
caudex of three or six feet high, and from four to six inches in diameter, 
crowned with a head of large narrowly-cordate leaves on stout foot- 
stalks ; a plant of truly noble aspect. The fragrance of this species 
renders it very desirable. The diffused odour resembles that of Migno- 
nette, but on nearer contact that of some Orchids. Under the name 
of Arum odorum it is met with here, but only in a dwarf, uuthriving 
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state. O. gigantea is an immense growing species, and forms a noble 
object in a plant house. 

Caladium. 

A genus of tuberous-rooted plants, natives principally of the Brazils 
and Amazons, of recent introduction into Europe : eminently beautiful 
for the remarkable manner in which their spacious arrow-headed, rich 
green leaves are spotted and blotched with white, or white, pink, 
rose and red. They seem all to thrive exceedingly well in tliis coun- 
try, and some few of them may bo looked upon now as all but indis- 
pensable ornaments of the verandah. They are best kept entirely iu 
the shade, and under shelter. Wiien in vigorous growth they require 
abimdanoe of water, and aro benefited, by a liberal supply of liquid 
manure. Upon the leaves beginning to fade at the end of the rains, 
water should be gradually withhoiden, and when the stems die down, 
they should be put away in their pots, just as they are, in some dry 
place. About the middle of March, when they begin to start again, 
they should be turned out of their pots, and re-potted in fresh soil with 
the crown of the bulb above the soil. 

The young offshoots they may have made should be cut off, and 
potted in pure sand till they have made roots, and then bo rc-potted. 
IMiey require a light, not over-rich, soil. That recommended for Aloca- 
sia will suit them admirably. If a thin layer of charcoal powdered 
is laid on the soil in the pot, the glowing colours of the leaves are said 
to bo considerably heightened. 

In Vol. I, new series, of the ' Agri-Horticultural Journal,* a descrip- 
tion is given by Mr. S. Jennings of as many as tliirty-live of these 
plants, nearly all distinct species ; and in the English plant-lists are 
set down full as many more, hybrids or varieties. The wliolo of these 
are, or may be, in India. I have not space to describe them, nor even 
to give their names, nor would it bo worthwhile if I did. Tho best 
plan is to send an indent on any of tho largo English plant-merchants 
fora collection of tubers of tho best varieties, of which there are over a 
hundred iu cultivation ; they should arrive in March and bo immediately 
potted off : This will form the nucleus of a stock, which can be added 
to year by year, if desired. I just describe some five old well-known 
and handsmne kinds, to give a notion of the general character of all. 

1. 0. amabile. — Leaves bright green with irregular blotches of 
white ; nervures greenish white. 

2. 0. ar^ryntes. — Leaves of a cheerful flat green, covered with 
large irregular blotches of dead silver white, with numerous spots of 
the same on their borders. . A small plant, and, in my opinion, about 
the most beautiful of all. It is rather delicate, and apt to perish du- 
ring its period of rest. 
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3. O. Belleymei. — Leaves wavy at the border ; bright green, be- 
spattered with irregular white spots and daubs of red. 

4. O. Ghantinl. — Leaves bright clear green, densely speckled with 
white ; ncrvure crimson ; very gay and beautiful. 

5. O. Wightii. — Leaves clear pea-green, sprinkled here and there 
with ci’imson and white blotches ; a very beautiful plant. 

6. O. virginale, pure white transpai'cnt leaves, veined bluish-green. 

7. Reine Marie de Portugal and Le Titien, two distinct species. 

Richardia. 

R. ethiopica — Pig Ltly. — A most noble object when in blossom, 
with its large, jnirc white, \vashleather-liko spathe surmounting its 
great luxuriant, dark-green aiTOw-headcd leaves. A native of the salt- 
marshes at the Cape. Quite naturalised seemingly at Oot<acamund, 
but very rarely scon in blossom in Calcutta. I have raised plants in 
abundance from seed from the Cape, and been so fortunate as to have 
the plant in blossom two years from the t imo of sowing. Sir J. Pax- 
ton’s directions for the cultivation of it in Europe apply equally well 
to this country. 

‘‘In potted plants the leaves generally begin to decay about May, 
when move the pot into the open air, and give plenty of solar light, 
and only sufficient water to prevent the leaves from dying off suddenly. 
When the loaves are completely withered, reme ve to where it can be 
preserved from wet. Sprinkle the soil occasionally to prevent it from 
becoming dust dry. In November pot it, and w.ater more liberally. 
Soil, sandy loam, with slight admixture of leaf-mould and rotten 
manure.” 

While in vigorous growth put the pots in pan-feeders, continually 
supplied with water, in a situation where the plant may have as much 
light as possible, short of absolute sunshine, which would turn the 
leaves brown. It blossoms at the end of March. During the rains 
the dormant rhizomes are very apt to rot ; therefore, if they are kept 
wet at all, they are better preserved perhaps by being exposed con- 
tinually to the rain than by being subject to the stale moisture of any 
covered place. It is said to “ grow as an aquatic, placed in its pot at 
the bottom of a pond not deeper than three feet. ” Propag|ited easily 
by division in October when the plants are repotted. 

PANDANACEiE. 

Pandanus. 

P. odoratlssimus — Screw Pine. — KitJcee.^A large shrub 
ten or twelve feet high) native of India, and very oommon ; named in 
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reference to the curious screw-like arrangement of its long, spine- 
edged, sedge-like leaves on the summit of the stems. It extends over 
a large space by sending down aerial roots from its branches. Blos- 
soms during the rainy season with panicles of largo white, sheath-like 
leaves, enclosing spongy-looking bundles of closely packed minute 
flowers. Dr. lloxburgh says : — 

“It is the tender white loaves of the flowers, chiefly those of the 
male, that yield that most delightful fragrance for wdiich they are so 
universally and deservedly esteemed. For of all perfumes in the world 
it must be the richest and most powerful. ” 

It appears to thrive best in low swanipy ground. Where a garden 
is of extent large enough to admit it, tlie oxciuisite sandal-wood-liko 
perfumes of its flowers renders it very desirable. Propagated readily 
by cuttings put down in the rains. 

Some of the dwarfor kinds in cultivation for decorative jnirposes 

are : P. bifurcatus ; gracilis ; moschatus ; pygmoeiis ; utilis ; 
variegata, and Veitchii. 


Oarludovica, 

0. Drudei. — A plant lately introduced into tliis country from the 
United States of Columbia. It resembles a Fan Palm, with its Inand- 
some deep green lustrous leaves, and is a striking object in a conserva- 
tory. It is a species of this genus, O. Falmata, which yields the straw 
or fibre out of which the well-known Panama hats arc made. 


PALMACE.E. 


Palms. 

For general decorative purposes Palms take a prominent position, 
and no garden collection is complete without tliem. In fact, in recent 
years they have risen greatly in popular favour. Their cool and 
delightful appearance when in health, and the tropical air they impart 
to a garden or plant house, have’ made them universal favourites. 
Many of the grandest species only retain their beauty and usefulness 
for decorative purposes up to a certain age, after which they become 
somewhat unwieldy and unmanageable ; but during the period that 
they retain their dwarf growth, they amply reward the trouble and 
care bestowed upon them. 

Many of the palms are natives of this country, but, as a rule, the 
most beautiful specimens come from various parts of the tropical world, 
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being widely distributed. To grow the latter to perfection, a grass con- 
servatory is necessary on the plains, and a hot-house on the hills. 

They are all more or less easy of cultivation. A soil composed of 
leaf-mould, sand, a little well-decayed cow-dung and common garden 
soil, in equal proportions, will suit them admirably. Drainage must 
be thorough, or they will damp off. For the common species, scarcely 
any care is necessary. 

Nearly all Palms bear seeds freely, and are therefore easily propa- 
gated by sowing the seed, chiefly during the rainy months. They 
sometimes take a long time to germinate, and for this reason any pot 
in which Palm seeds have been sown should never be neglected till a 
\Yholc year lias passed away. 

The follow'ing list will bo found to contain, it is believed, nearly all 
the species wortli cultivating out here. Of course, there are many 
species in the Uoyal Botanical Gardens, Calcutta, which it will be diffi- 
cult to procure elsewhere, and many additions in recent years which 
have not even been named yet. These have necessarily been left out 
for obvious reasons. 


Areca. 

1. A. oleracea — Cabuaoe Palm. — Is, when about eight or ten feet 
high, the handsomest far of all the Palms. Nothing indeed can sur- 
pass it in stateliness andeleganco, the onlypartof the stem visible above 
the earth being the long, smooth, bright-green, graceful ly-fovmed por- 
tion just below* the fronds. When the trunk grows up and displays 
itself at its full height, the beauty of the Palm is mainly gone. 

2. A. catechu — Betel-nut Palm — Soopari. — This by many is 
considered the most graceful and elegant of all our Palms. It has the 
merit of being one of the smallest, and may therefore be admitted into 
gardens of but moderate e.xtent, Mr. Markham observes : — 

“ I have seen Palm-trees in the South-Sea Islands, many kinds in 
the forests of South America, and in India ; but of the whole tribe the 
Betel-nut Palm is certainly the most elegant and beautiful. Dr- 
Hooker likens it to an arrow shot from heaven, raising its graceful 
head and feathery crown in luxuriance and beauty above the verdant 
slopes.”* 

The more recent introductions are : A. aurea, with golden stem > 
A. Bauerl ; crenata ; disticha ; gracilis ; horrlda ; lutesoens ; 
Madagascarensis ; trlandra ; ruhra, and sapida, all well worthy 
of cultivation. 


‘ Travels ia Pern and India,’ p. 349. 
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Arenga. 

A. saccharifera. — ^A. beautiful aud magnificent Palm, throwing up 
erect from the sides of the trunk its enormous shining black-green, 
leaves, which take a graceful plume-like curve towards the summit. 
This has a fine ornamental effect when grown by the entrance-gate to a 
garden. A. obtusifolia, somewhat different ; aud A. wightii, a 
beautiful species, lately introduced. 

Caryota. 

0. sobolifera. — Grows* with a group of stems in the manner of a 
Bamboo, and bears curious leaves of the size of a man’s hand, which 
have been aptly likened to a fish’s tail. A small clump kept within 
bounds would, no doubt, have an ornamental effect 

0. urens.— Is the “ \Vine Palm” of Ceylon, and a splendid object 
in a garden. It is common to many parts of India, and bears seeds 
abundantly. 


Calamus. 

HATAN. 

Bet, 

Some of the different kinds of Cane arc pretty when young, but are 
of far too rambling a habit to be adapted to a garden. The most 
graceful being 0. Roxburghii, a handsome hardy species, and 0. 
ciliaris, a dwarf erect-growing species, very beautiful when well grown, 
and admirably adapted for pot-culture. 

Livistonia. 

L. Mauritiana. — A beautiful Palm, and a truly delightful ornament 
when, as it is occasionally seen, grown as a young plant in a largo 
flower-pot. The way in which the broad, graceful, plume-like leaves 
overlap one another and dispose themselves, renders it eminently 
liandsome. When large it resembles very much the common 
Tar-tree. L. australis ; Hoogendorhfii ; rotundifolia and Sinensis, 
are recent introductions, and are splendid objects in a plant-house. 

ObamsBrops. 

O. Martiana. — Very beautiful for its leaves, which are borne on 
long footstalks, aud are fan-formed, with the ribs projecting like spikes 
to a great distance all round from the body of the lep.f. 
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0. Fortune! and humilis are both well-known species, and re- 
markably liaudsome when young. 

Astrocaryum. 

A genus of tlie tribe Cocoinco), natives of tropical South America, 
and represented in this country by a single species, A. argentium, 
which is a striking object, with its large pinnate leaves, having a 
silvery hue. Being an exotic, it cannot bo grown outside of a 
grass-conservatory. 

Ceroxylon. * 

Natives of tropical South America. The variety in cultiyation is 
O. niveum, and is a beautiful object when well grown. The O. and!- 
cola is the Wax l*alin of New Cilreuada, but cannot be got to grow 
out liorc. 


Cocos. 

Of recent years many additions have been made to this family, 
which is represented in this country by the well-known cocoanut palm. 
The new varieties arc dwarf and very handsome ornaments, the most 
elegant being G. Weddelliana, with its slender erect stems, and 
gracefully arching leaves, of a rich green. C. plumosa is a native 
of Brazil, with plume-like leaves of dark green ; a most attractive 
palm. 0 . campestris ; flexuosa, and nucifera aurea (the King 
Coco.au ut), are all worthy of a place in a plant-house. 

Corypha, 

Fan Palm, 

A genus of tropical fan-leaved i)alm8 mostly natives of Asia. They 
grow to a great height, but when young, present a moat striking ap- 
pearance, witli their immense leaves. O. umbraoulifera is a native 
of Ceylon and the Malabar Coast, where the leaves are used for a 
variety of purposes. A. Australis is of smaller growth, and of 
decidedly ornamental character ; it is from South Australia. 0 . elata 
is a native of this country, and grows to a height of 160 feet ; but 
very ornamental when young. 

Deemouorops. 

This is another name for the great Calamus family ; in fact it may 
bo regarded as a synonym only, ns they are all usually classed as 
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Calamus. The most distinguishable variety is the D. flasu, whioli is 
of somewhat dwarf growth, and having a handsome appearance when 
young. 

Dictyosperma. 

This is a .synonym for the large fiimily known as Aroca, and by 
some botanists classed as a separate genus. D. alba, known as such, 
is a handsome palm, the leaves having a silvery appearance at 
times. 

Diplothemium. 

A genus of Brazilian palms of recent introduction, and remarkable 
for being stemlesS, for which reason they arc desirable for pot culture. 
The variety met with in cultivation in this country is D. Martimum, 
having the under part of the leaves of a silvery huo. 

Euterpe. 

Very graceful palms, natives of tropical South America, where they 
form a striking feature of forest scenery, growing in largo clumps. 
They love moisture and shade, and will not thrive where these condi- 
tions are absent. When young, with their slender cylindrical stems 
surmounted with a tufo of fine bright green leaves, they present a 
most handsome appearance. B. edulis, cultivated hero, is the Assai 
Palm of Para, (also known as Oreodoxa Sancona), and an acquisition 
to the plant house. 

Geonoma. 

A genus of very handsome palms of dwarf growtli and slender 
polished stems, all natives of tropical South America, 'rhey grow to 
perfection in our grass-conservatories. The most desirable variety is 

G. £fracilis, a beautiful object for dinner-table decorations with its 
drooping, polished green leaves. G. Oarderi ; princeps ; pumila ; 
Schottiana, and Seemani, are also in cultivation here, and worthy of 
a place in the plant-house. All love shade and moisture. 

Hyophorbe. 

Handsome palms, natives of Bourbon and Mauritius, with tall cylin- 
drical stems, and a crown of graceful pinnate leaves. Very ornamental 
when young. H. Amaricaulls is a well known species, and much 
resembles an Areca ; H. Verscbaffeltii is a recent introduction of 
dwarf habit ; also known under the name of Areoa Verscbaffeltii. 

H. Indica, is a native of this country, and is generally known as 
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Areca lutescens. All are easy of culture, and bear seeds abundant- 
ly, from which they may be readily propagated. 


Kentia. 

A handsome family of palms, natives of the Malayan Archipelago, 
Norfolk Island, and New Zealand. In general appearance they do not 
difier much from Arecas, and are only distinguishable from them by not 
having the nutmeg-like structure of the seed of true Arecas. About 
half a dozen species arc in cultivation in our gardens, chiefly in grass 
conservatories. The most desirable varieties are K. MacArthuri 
and Belmoreana. K. Australis ; macrocarpa ; Fosteriana ; 
gracilis, and Wendlandiana are also worthy of, a place in the 
plant-house. 

Korthalsia. 

This is a name given to about half a dozen species of palms, which 
are, however, so closely allied to Calamus as to be hardly distinguish- 
able from them in general appearance and habit of growth. They are 
natives of the Indian Archipelago, mostly climbers, and a plant or two of 
K. Junghulmi I have seen growing in Calcutta struck me as being 
worthy of a place in a collection of palms. 

Latania. 

A family of ornamental palms, with fan-shaped leaves, natives of 
South Africa and the Islands of Bourbon and Mauritius ; rather diflGi- 
cult to grow successfully in this country. They grow to twenty feet 
high. L. Commersonii (-6ya. L. rubra), is a handsome species 
with red stem, and rich shining bronzy-green leaves ; L. aurea ; 
Borbonica and glaucopbylla arc also well worth cultivating. 


Liouala. 

A genus of majestic palms, mostly natives ol the Indian Archipelago, 
and thriving very well in this country. L. peltata and palmata, 
with their fan-shaped leaves having lacerated edges, have a tine effect 
when well growp. L. grandis (now known as Pritebardia 
grandis) found in Borneo and the South Sea Islands, only recently in- 
troduced, is perhaps the grandest palm in cultivation. Nothing can 
equal it in majestic beauty, with its immense rounded, lace-edged leaves 
of a bright polished green, growing out of a central base and foiming 
a cluster not easily forgotten. Fortunately, they are all easty of 
cultivation in our grass-conservatories. 
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Martinezia. 

South American palms of somewhat dwarf growth ; remarkable for 
the spines with which the cylindrical stem and leaf-stalks are armed. 
M. caryotSBfolia is perhaps the only one of the genus worthy of 
a place in the plant-house. Seeds abundantly. 

Drymophloeiis. 

A recent introduction, and a remarkably handsome genus, repre- 
sented here by D. Singaporensis, with its slender stems and rich 
green leaves on smooth green petioles, of drooping habit. Being a 
native of Singapore, from where it has been introduced, it thrives to 
perfection in a grass conservatory. During the rains it presents a 
strikingly handsome fippearance with its bunches of deep purple coloured 
fruit. Easily increased by seed. 

Oreodoxa. 

A genus of remarkably handsome palms, natives chiefly of tropical 
South America and the West Indies. One of the species, O. oleracea, 
described elsewhere as Areca oleracea (by which name it is gene- 
rally known) is almost naturalized in this country. Beautiful ave- 
nues of it are to be seen in the Calcutta Botanical Cardens. Two other 
dwarfer varieties of much beauty, viz.^ O. acuminata and regia, are 
in cultivation in some gardens about Calcutta. 

PhcBnix. 

A genus of ornamental and economic palms, including among its 
members the Date Palm (P. dactylifera), and Sugar Palm (P. Syl- 
vestris). Of those suitable for decorative purposes, P. rupicola, 
native of this country, is the handsomest and most desirable on ac- 
count of its dwarf and elegant growth, the leaves drooping and falling 
over gracefully ; and being very easy of culture, whether indoors or 
out of doors, is an acquisition. Easily raised from seed. The other 
varieties cultivated here arc P. acauUs ; reclinata ; rubricaulls ; 
Senegalensis ; paludosa, and Zeylanica ; all more or loss orna- 
mental objects in a collection. 


Pinanga. 

The palms kuown under this name now, include some of the hand- 
somest in cultivation. They are mostly natives of the Indian Archi- 
pelago. The generic name has undergone four different changes. P. 
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maculata is the mottled palm, and is unique in appearance ; P. 
spectabilis is a well known species, having dark green petioles, mot- 
tled with light green, the under surface of the leaves having a silvery 
appearance ; while P. Veitchii and Sanderiana have only lately 
been introduced ; but they are of remarkable beauty and grace. They 
all seed freely. 


Pritchardia. 

This genus, closely allied to Licuala, contains two of the grandest 
palms in cultivation — P. grandis and pacifica ; the first of which 
has been described under Licuala, while the second resembles 
it much in general appearance, but is not so imposing an object. 
They are nearly all natives of the Fiji Islands and the Indian Archi- 
pelago. There are two other varieties in cultivation, m., P. Ohi- 
nensis and lllifera, both handsome species. They take a long time 
to boar seeds, but these can always be imported. All the species 
thrive excellently in grass conservatories. 

Ptychoaperma. 

Handsome palms, natives of the Indian Archipelago, and thriving 
remarkably well in our grass conservatories. They are closely allied 
to Seaforthia, which they resemble. One of the most elegant is 
P. Alexandroe. There are several other species, but only P. alba» 
besides the above, is cultivated here, so far as I have been able to 
ascertain. 


Rhapis. 

Dwarf, ornamental palms, natives of Eastern Asia. The leaves 
are fan-shaped, and grow in dense tufts, deeply cut into segments. The 
stems are reed-like and polished green. The old, well-known species, 
R. flabelliformis, is a native of Southern China and* is called the 
Ground llattan Palm ; R. humilis is a recent introduction, and a 
desirable acquisition to our plant houses. Both seed freely, and may 
bo thus easily iucrcased. 


Sabal. 

A genus of noble-looking palms, natives mostly of Southern North 
America ; some of them are found in the West Indies. They are 
dwarf in growth, and very ornamental, having fan-shaped leaves. S. 
Adansoui is a North American species, while the other variety 
cultivated in this country, S. umbraculifera, (5yn.-Blaokbu]*ziiaiia> 
comes from Jamaica. Some of these palms throw up suckers, which 
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can be separated and will form nice plants. They grow well in our 
grass conservatories. 

Seaforthia. 

A family of very ornamental palms, comprising about thirty species, 
principally natives of Sumatra, Java, Borneo, and other Islands of the 
Indian Archipelago. One species, perhaps the handsomest, S. 
elegans, comes from Australia. It is a striking ornament in our 
grass conservatories. S. robusta is another fine species ; and being 
of dwarf growth, is a very desirable variety to have. The two named 
hero are perhaps the only ones that should bo admitted into an ordi- 
nary collection. 


Stevensonia. 

S. grandifolia. — One of the handsomest palms in cultivation, the 
genus being represented by this one species, which is now known 
under the name of Phoenicophorium Sechellarum. It is a native 
of the Seychelles Islands. It is a stomless palm, from the base of 
which spring copper-coloured stalks studded with black spines. The 
leaf blade is wedge-shaped, of a beautiful bronze hue, and spotted. 
When young, the leaves are very handsome, being of a rich cinnamon- 
brown colour. Grows very well in a grass conservatory. 


Thrinax. 

A genus of West Indian Palms, the species differing widely in 
general appearance ; not particularly ornamental, but a few of the 
recent introductions are worthy of cultivation. T. argentea, the 
Silver Thatch-palm of Jamaica, is an old and well-known species, 
having large, fan-shaped leaves ; T. graminlfolia, has slender, grass- 
like leaves : T. elegans and T. Barbadensis are the most 
ornamental of the species ; T. glauca, and parviflora are also 
worth cultivating. 


Verscbaffeltia. 

This genus is represented by two species, introduced from tho 
Seychelles Islands ; both haudsome and distinct palms. The species 
known as Regelia Majestica is one of the finest ornaments in a 
palm collection. V. splendlda (R. prlnoeps), is a dw^arf, slender 
plant and well worth a place in any collection. 
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Plectocomia. 

P. Assamica. — A climbing palm, much resembling the cane 
(Calamus), and armed with formidable spines and long whip-like 
tails, to which are attached claws to enable it to hold on to other trees 
upon w'hich it supports itself. It is a native of the Assam hills. Not 
particularly ornamental. 

Desmoucus. 

A genus closely resembling Plectocomia in appearance, habit and 
general characteristics. They inhabit tropical ISouth America, D. 
major is soinetimos admitted into the grass conservatory. 

CYCADACEyE. 

Oycas. 

A genus of plants of great beauty, especially when young, wdth - 
large, fan-like leaves radiating from the stem, and forming a complete 
circle. 'J'liey are of very slow growth, and easily propagated 
by suckers, whicli they throw up in largo numbers during the rains. 
O. revoluta, a native of Japan, is now naturalized in this country, and 
is one of the commonest plants to be met with in Indian gardens. It 
is at its greatest beauty in March and April, when it unfolds its now set 
of leaves ; 0 . circinalis is of more prostrate growth, with longer leaves ' 
of polished light green ; O. Rumphii is of larger growth, and hand- 
somer than the two preceding ; C. sphoerica differs a good deal 
from tlic others ; 0 . media is a later introduction from New Holland, 
with a stout, tall cylindrical stem, having a magnificent head of leaves, 
of large size and variable form' and character in different specimens. 
This is by far the handsomest of the Cycas species. All of them grow 
well in grass conservatories, and are striking ornaments therein. 


Zamla, 

A very handsome genus of Cycads, differing very little from Cycas 
in general appearance, except that their leaves arc more feathery and 
fern-like. They arc distinguished from Cycas by the leaf-stalks having the 
appearance of growing out in a tuft from the summit of the stem. 
There are several species in cultivation, notable among them being 
Z. integrifolia, furfuracea and Llndenli. Some are natives of 
Control America ; others again come from the West Indies, the Cape of 
Good Hope, and South-Eastern Africa, where they form conspicuous 
objeots in the vegetation. They are difficult to propagate, and must 
invariably be imported ; but grow well in our grass couservatories. 
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Macrozamia. 

These are closely allied to the preceding, are very handsome, and 
natives of Queensland, Australia, where they grow in swampy localities 
in the vicinity of the sea. The two most beautiful species are M. 
Mackenzii and plumosa. M. cylindrioa is also a fine species ; 
while M. Denlsoni and Miquela are the more conimoii species. 
They all love moisture, and can be successfully grown in grass conser- 
vatories-; but are very difficult to propagate, and must always be im- 
ported. 


, BROMf:LIACEiK. 

Ananassa. 

These are the ornamental-leaved Pine-apples. A. sativa striatl- 
folia, the stripe-leaved Pine-apple, is a native of Malacca, and 
well known in our gardens for its beautiful leaves, which are in.arkcd 
longitudinally with stripes of primrose, red, and deep green. Well 
suited for pot culture, in a soil composed of leaf-mould sand, mixed 
with cocoanut fibre and charcoal. Proi)agatod by division during 
the rains. A. sativa variegata is also a handsome ])lant ; while 
A. Portlana, a recent introduction, is the handsomest of all. 


.^chmea. 

A genus of handsome leaved plants, having strap-formed, undulating, 
clasping leaves, which boar in August and September, compound 
spikes of bead-like buds, expanding into unpretending flowers. Culti- 
vation same as Ananassa. The two following are in cultivation. JSt. 
falgens, having broad, thick leaves and flower stems ; boars buds of 
a coral-crimson throughout. 

jgS^, discolor, a jdant of slender growth, with flower buds tipped 
with dark purple, and having very much the appearance of the seeds 
of Abrus precatorius. 


Bilbergia. 

Dwarf, ornamental plants, with thick, succulent, aloe-like clasping 
leaves, natives of tropical South America, where they are often found 
growing on trees, thus showing their epiphytic character. In this coun- 
try, however, they are generally grown in pots, in a soil similar to 
that recommended for Ananassa. I have also grown them success- 
fully attached to blocks of wood, and suspended from the roof of the 
grass conservatory. The following varieties are in cultivation B. 
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bicolor ; tricolor ; vittata; melanantha ; pyramidalis ; femiosa; 
Leopoldii; Moreliana; oleus; Saundersii; thyrsoidea; and 
zonata. 

Tillandaia. 

A j^enus of tropical American plants of dwarf growth, very similar in 
general appearance and character to the preceding, and epiphytal in 
habit, many of the species being found growing on trees. They are 
remarkable chiefly for their leaves, whicli are of varied colours. If 
attached to blocks of wood with moss, and kept moist, they thrive to 
perfection ; they nniy also be grown in pots, and treated in the same 
way as Hilbergias. T. musaica is perhaps the handsomest species in cul- 
tivation, but being a recent introduction, is rather a rarity yet in this 
country. I’lic following arc some of the best species in cultivation : — 
T. Kingiana ; Lindenii ; splendens ; zebrina and zonata. T. utri- 
culata, native of Jamaica, is regarded as a traveller's plant, having pit- 
chers of water wliich are tapped by thirsty wayfarers. Some of the other 
species, e. g., T. usneoidea, present a curious object, resembling tufts 
of hair hanging from the branches of trees in Central America. 
Ih’opagatcd by offshoots and suckers which are thrown up during the 
rains. 

Fitcaimia. 

A genus of plants with sedge-like loaves, bearing during the hot and 
rainy seasons handsome racemes of large tubular brilliant crimson 
flowers. Not particular as to soil, though that recommended for 
Ananassa suits them best. Multiplied to any extent by division. 

1. P. bromeliaefolia. — The largest growing plant of all, and best 
adapted to the open border ; conspicuous for the white, mealy appear- 
ance of the nnder-surface of the leaves. 

2. P. Olfersii. — Has broad leaves, and is in most respects similar 
to the preceding. 

3. P. punicea. — A much smaller plant, and preferable to all per- 
haps for the size of the flowers and the compactness of the racemes. 

4. P. integrifolia. — Has narrow leaves without spines on their 
edge as those of other species have. The racemes of flowers are long, 
lax, and diffuse, and consequently not so handsome as in some other 
species. 5. P. fruticosa. 

6. P. latifolia. — Described as producing a bunch of from fifty to 
sixty flowers of a dazzling red. 

7. P. Altensteinii.— Said to boar a thick short flower-stalk, sup- 
porting long tubular yellowish-white flowers, contrasting finely with 
their dazzling crimson velvet bracts. 

8. P. platyphylla, a recent iutroduotion. 
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AMARYLLIDACEjE. 

A very numerous order of bulbus plants, most of which at different 
periods appear to have been introduced into this country, though but a 
very limited number have long survived. Some have proved unsuited 
to the climate, and soon perished. Some have continued to thrive for 
many years, but without ever producing a flower, and so at last have 
become neglected and lost. Some few are indigenous to this countiy, 
and these blossom beautifully each season without any especial care 
being required in their cultivation. Those that arc natives of the 
Cape of Good Hope almost all fail of blossoming here ; aud the trouble 
and expense of importing them to grow near Calcutta is uniformly at- 
tended with ill-success and disappointment. They succeed much bet- 
ter in the North-West Provinces ; while on the hills they grow to per- 
fection in a hot house. 


Galanthus. 

G. nivalis. — Snowdrop. — Is only mentioned to state that though the 
corms may easily be procured in a perfectly sound condition from 
Europe, there is not the remotest chance of their ever producing 
flowers here on the plains ; though they succeed very well on the hills. 

Leucojum. 

L. eestivum — Snow-flake. — Bears flowers very similar to those of 
the Snowdrop. Dr. Voigt mentions that it blossoms hero in the hot 
season, I have not seen it. 


Amaryllis. 

A genus of beautiful bulbous plants, thriving to perfection in this 
country. They have come into popular favour recently, and scores of 
new varieties of all shades of colour have been raised by hybridization. 
They are very easy of culture, requiring no trouble after being once 
planted. In December and January the bulbs should bo put into fresh 
soil, made up of well-decayed cow-dung, leaf-mould, sand and common 
garden learn, when they should be lightly watered. As soon as they 
begin their growths, water copiously, and they will be in full bloom iu 
March and April. On the hills re-pot in March. As soon as they are done 
flowering, the pots shold be removed to a spare comer, where the plants 
can complete their growth. During the rains the bulbs may be divi- 
ded and potted off separately. In lower Bengal the plants do not die 
down during the winter ; but they do in Upper India aud on the hills. 
Therefore, in the two latter cases, after the plants have finished their 
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growth, they should be allowed to die down by withholding water 
gradually. 

A. Belladonna.— The Belladonna Lily, is the typical species, and 
common in Indian gardens. 

A. Josephinee. — Is from the Cape of Good Hope, whence many of 
the varieties come. 

It would be tedious to give «a list of the hybrid varieties, of which 
there are over a liundred enumerated in the catalogues of English and 
Indian Nurserymen ; but the following may be mentioned as particular- 
ly handsome and striking : — reticulata ; Mrs. Garfield ; Mrs. W. 
Lee ; Empress of India ; Dr. Masters ; Countess of Dufferin ; 
Colonel Burnaby ; Clarinda ; Fairy Queen, and Othello. 


Zephryanthes. 

SWAMP-LIIjY. 

Small plants bearing, when in full leaf, during the rains, beautiful 
lily-liko flowers, one on a scape. A mark should be set in the border 
where they are grown, or they are liable to be destroyed on the ground 
being dug up wlien they are out of leaf. 

1. Z. carinata. — Has narrow grass-like leaves, and bears large rose- 
coloured flowers. 

2. Z. rosea. — Has flowers very similar to, but smaller than, the las.t. 

3. Z. tubispatha. — Bears pure Avhite flowers, not unlike those of a 
Crocus. 


Habranthus. 

A genus of plants producing flowers very similar to those of the pre- 
ceding, and succeeding well here, as many as seven species being enu- 
merated wliioh blossom during the rains. Any soil suits them ; but a 
light rich one tlie best. 


Sprekelia. ^ 

1. S. formosissima — Jacob^ea Lily. — Produces large, beauti- 
ful, curiously-formed brilliant crimson flowers, without tube, 
borne vertically upon the scape in the manner of a cockade ; a very 
common plant in tho gardens at Ootacamund, and not uncommon 
grown in pots in Calcutta, where it blossoms in the hot and rainy 
seasona On the hills it loses its leaves in the cold weather, as it 
does in Europe ; but on the plains it retains them all the year through. 
The plants, however, would possibly blossom better if, by withholding 
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water and by exposure to the sun, they were brought for some time into 
a dormant state. Mrs. Loudon says that the bulbs will flower beautifully, 
merely covered with damp moss and suspended. 

2. S. Dalhousieee. — Has much broader leaves than the last, and 
bears in April pure white flowers with long narrow petals, of not much 
beauty. Both the foregoing should be repotted in fresh soil, made up 
of well-decayed cowdung leaf-mould, satid and garden loam, in 
February and March, both on the plains and the hills. 

Hippeastrum. 

knight's star-lily. 

Largo bulbous plants (often set down in catalogues under the name 
of Amaryllis) with long strap-formed leaves, which dio down in the 
cold weather, and do not appear again till after the plants have 
flowered in March. The flowers, borne generally five in an umbel, on 
a scape about fourteen inches long, arc large, of Lily form, with the 
jointed divisions of the corolla deeply coloured in such a way as when 
looked into to present the appearance of a star. The difiorcnce be- 
tween many of them is very trifling. Nearly all thrive to perfection 
in this country. Dr. Voigt states that in Dr. Carey’s garden at 
Seramporo there were formerly as many as seventy-four crosses and 
hybrids, appearing in all their beauty during the hot and first part 
of the rain season. Tliey may be grown in very largo pots, but are 
the better for being planted out in bods devoted entirely to them. 
They require little care in their cultivation ; but removal into a fresh 
situation every two or three years is beneficial. A light rich soil 
brings them to perfection. 

1. H. lulgridum. 2. H. reticulatum. 3. H. equestre majus. 
4. H. stylosum. — Are common in the (-alcutta gardens, and bear 
flowers very similar to each other, with the limb of tlie corolla scarlet 
upon a greenish-white tube. 

0 . H. ambig^uum. — With flowers nearly white. 

6. H. Jobnsonii.— ^A very handsome and distinct hybrid, with 
the segments of the corolla deep crimson, and the tube white. 

Vallota. 

V. purpurea. — A Cape bulb ; bears, when the plant is in full leaf, 
flowers of a brilliant scarlet, similar in form to those of the Hippeas- 
trum. It is a shy bloomer in this country, -and treated more as a 
perennial. 

F., G. . 


24f 
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Lycoris. 

This bulb is now included under Amaryllis, and should be treated 
similarly. 

1. L. aurea. — Native of China; bears an umbel of several large 
golden-yellow flowers, somewhat of a Lily form, in August and 
September. 

2. L. radiata.— Native of .Japan; produces in August and Septem- 
ber large dull crimson flowers. 


Nerine. 

A largo goiius of (?Mpe bulbs, including N. Sarniensis, the Guernsey 
JJly, bearing umbels of beautiful flowers,' with their corollas divided 
into narrow wavy segments. None, T believe, have been found to 
blossom ill the vicinity of Calcutta. They succeed better in Upper 
India. Should be treated in the same way as Amaryllis. 

Crinum. 

Dr. Voigt in his catalogue enumerates as many as thirty-three 
species of this genus, exclusive of varieties, besides thirty hybrids 
and crosses, as cultivated in the gardens at Scramj)ore, and nearly all 
blossoming in the rain season. A large portion probably of these 
are not to be met with now either there or in any other garden about 
Calcutta. Indeed, between most of them there is so great a similarity 
that all but a limited few may be dispensed with in any but a bota- 
nical garden, 'fliey are almost all natives of this country, and per- 
fectly hardy, needing no particular care or attention after being 
once planted. A rich soil, however, suits them. Can be increased to 
any extent by separating bulbs at the beginning of the hot season when 
they should be repotted. 

1. 0. amoenum. — Native of Sylhet, in muddy creeks ; has narrow 
leaves a foot or two long ; bears in April and May, a scape about a 
foot long, with an umbel of four to six large white flowers. 

2. O. deflxum — Soohdursimn . — Has very narrow leaves from one 
to three feet long. Scape with umbel of six to sixteen large white 
flowers, very fragrant, especially at night. 

3. 0. brevifolium. — Native of Mauritius; leaves lanceolar, broad ; 
bears in the hot and rain seasons scapes with ten to twelve large 
white, faintly-fragrant flowers. 

4. O. long^ifolium. — Native of Bengal swamps ; leaves two to 
three feet long ; scapes with eight to twelve large white fragrant 
flowers. A common species, found in nearly every garden ; 
blossoms during the rains. If, when the first flower of the umbel 
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opens, tlie scape bo cut and brought into the house and put into a glass 
of Wcater, the remaining flowers will continue opening in siiccossion for 
several days, scenting the rooms, particularly at night, with their most 
delicious odour. 

5. 0. lorifolium. — Native of Pegu ; bears at the close of tlie rains 
umbels of twenty large white fragrant flowers. 

6. O. Sumatranum. — Hears at various seasons sca])cs with umbels 
of from ten to twenty large wliitc fragrant flowers. 

7. 0, canaliculatum.— Leaves from three to live feet long, and rlirco 
to four iiiclics broad j scapes about two feet long, bearing umbels of 
about forty middling-sized, pure wliite, long-podicled, sweetly fragrant 
flowers. 

8. 0. latifolium.— Native of Hengal ; leaves one to tliroo feet long, 
and three to five inches broad ; bears a sca]>e one to two feet long with 
largo pale-rose faintly fragrant flowers, in the rains. A plant of 
immense size, with nothing corresponding to recommend it. 

0. C. Zeylanicum. — Hears flowers almost exactly the same as the 
last. 

10 0. superbum.— Native of Sumatra ; root of many llosliy ramous 
fibres, with scarcely any appearance of a bulb. Stem sliort, from 
twelve to eighteen inclies high, and as thick as a man’s leg or more ; 
scape about three or four feet long, bearing umbels of from twenty to 
thirty very long pe<licled, rose-coloured, delightfully fragrant flowers. 
Dr. Roxburgh says : — 

“ It tlirivos luxuriantly in the Calcufta Hohanicul Gardens, and tlie largest 
and by fur the must beautiful species of Crinuni 1 have yet met with ; and if 
the fra«»Tance of its numerous large flowers is taken into account, it is probab- 
ly the most desirable of all the tribe.” 

11. 0. Asiaticum toxicarium. — Leaves from three to four feet loTig, 
and from five to seven inches broad ; scape bears umljels of as many 
as fifty large white, nearly scentless flowers. Dr. Roxburgli says : 
‘‘Its immense large, beautiful, smooth, decp-grccu leaves make it coii- 
snicuous and desirable in tlie flower-garden.” 

* 12. 0. augustum. — Dr. Roxburgh states : — 

“ Xhis magnificent plant from the IVIaiiritiiis has been introduced into the 
Calcutta Boranical Gardens, where it blossoms at various times throughout 
the year, but with the greatest luxuriance during the rains ; the scapes are 
as thick as a child’s wrist, above three feet long, and of a dark reddish -purple 
colour. The umbels bear about thirty, sweetly fragrant, rosy flowers, on 
pedicles from one to two inches long, and coloured like the scape.” 

13. 0. flcabnim. — A small plant ; bears in March umbels of about 
five erect dingy-white flowers. . 

14. O. Verschaffeltianum. — Is a recent introduction, and a magni- 
ficent plant with immense sword-like leaves, and reminding one of a 
huge Dracooua. 
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15. C. Macowenil. — Also a new plant of splendid appearance. 

1C. 0. Sanderianum. — From Sierra Leone; is a distinct and beautiful 
new species, with white flowers having bands of crimson dowm the 
centre. 

Heemanthus. 

The several species of this genus are natives of the Cape. Dr. 
Voigt enumerates four s])ecies introduced into this country, w hich he 
says had not flowered. They all love a rich soil, and should be re- 
potted in February on the plains, and in March and April on the hills. 

H. virescens : var. Albiflos. — Mrs. Loudon says : “ This certainly 
lias no pretensions to be considered ornamental at all.^' But, in my 
opinion, its small size and neat ciliated leaves render it a far more de- 
sirable plant than many of the Crinums, the flowers of which its own 
much resemble. A most hardy ])lant, outliving almost any treatment. 
Tw’o bulbs I brought from the Cape, and had in my possession six 
years, only blossomed once during the time, and that was in August, 
after exposure to very heavy rain. Mr. Villct states that it requires 
a moist light soil. No doi\bt it should bo encouraged to become dor- 
mant in the cold mouths. 

During recent years some beautiful varieties have been introduced, 
amongst w’hich H. Kalbreyeri stands foremost, with its immense 
head of flow ers of a bright vermilion colour. A single head jiroduces 
over a hundred blooms. H. albomaculatus ; Cinnabarium ; hirsu- 
turn and Mannii are also very attractive. 

Cyrtanthus. 

A genus of very handsome Capo bulbs ; rarely, if ever, blossoming 
here. I have only seen one species in bloom, O. Bruckerii, but others 
might be introduced with advantage. Same treatment as the preceding. 

Eurycles. 

B. Amboiuensis. — A large bulbous plant ; native of Amboyna, not 
uncommon in the gardens of Calcutta. Grown in a large pot ; its 
principal point of ornament is its large, handsome, roundish, cordate 
folding leaves. Bears in May and June scapes with a head of several 
white middling-sized flowers. Mrs.’ Loudon says : It possesses the 
curious property of the seeds germinating in the capsule, and even 
producing small bulbs there, which protrude themselves as soon as the 
capsule becomes sufficiently ripe to burst.*' In small or weakly plants 
the leaves die down in the cold season, and do not appear again 
till late the following hot season. In repotting the biilb care 
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should be taken not to injure the large thick fibrous roots, or it 
will be much retarded in its after growth. B. Australasica and 
Ounninghamii are later introductions of much beauty. 

Eucharis. 

E. Amazonica. — An exceedingly handsome plant, native of Brazil, 
and quite naturalized in this country, with largo ovate-lauccolato 
leaves a foot and a half long, of a fine deep green. Sends \ip in the 
cold months a scape bearing five to seven largo pure- white sweet- 
scented flowers ; propagated easily by separation of the bulbs in 
October. It requires abundance of water, and a rich soil. 

E. Candida. — A recent introduction from the United States of Colum- 
bia, with broadly elliptic acuminate curved leaves, and an umbel bear- 
ing lovely sweet-scented flowers, of a chaste waxy whiteness. A 
very desirable variety. B. Saundersii, also a recent introduction 
from the same locality as the last. It is a somewhat distinct variety, 
bearing umbels of beautiful snow-white, sweet-scented flowers, having 
the corona marked with yellow stripes. E. Mastersii is the latest 
acquisition, claiming tho same native country as the two preceding. 
Bears a scape of deliciously fragrant flowers of the most snowy white- 
ness ; the free portion of the staminal cup, or corona, fwms a naiTow 
but united collar-like rim to the perianth tube. E. Pumila is a small- 
flowered variety, and a very desirable pot plant. Bears white flowers 
of a delicious delicate fragrance. 

All the above must bo grown under glass on the hills. 

Pancratium. 

SEA-DAFFODIL. 

A genus of bulbous plants, bearing largo white bell-form fugitive 
flowers. lle<5[uire no care in cultivation. The bulbs once put down, 
come up as a matter of course the following year, if left undisturbed. 

1. P. Zeylanicum. — A common plant ; grows in the border of 
most gardens ; bears solitary flowers of feeble but agreeable fragrance, 
which generally open in the evening after heavy rain. 

2. P. ftragrans. — Differs little from the preceding. 

3. P. maritimum. — AVcll known as a native of tho sands on the 
shores of the Mediterranean ; is mentioned by Dr. Voigt as blossom- 
ing hero in the rains. 

Hymenocallis. 

A genus of handsome West Indian bulbs, containing many species. 
Easy of culture. Treatment same as Eucharis. 
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H. speciosa. — An elegant plant, with handsome foliage of thick 
wide leaves ; flowers borne upon short scapes in large dense heads, 
pleasingly fragrant like those of the Petunia ; blossoms in December. 

Ismene. 

I. calathina — Peruvian Daffodii.. — A plant of no great merit ; 
bears in May flowers similar to those of Pancratium, white, solitary, 
very fragrant. Like Kuryclcs, said to have the property of produ- 
cing bulbs in the capsules. 


Narcissus. 

The numerous species and varieties of this well-known genus known 
under the name of Polyanthus Narcissus, thrive and blossom to 
perfection in the N'orth-West Provinces, the Punjab, and other parts 
of upper India; while on the hills many of the species are found grow- 
ing in a wild state, and blooming in great profusion, especially in 
the valleys. But in the vicinity of Calcutta their cultivation is 
rarely, if ever, attended with satisfaction. Dr. Voigt states, that out 
of thirty-five species w'hich had been introduced into the Serampore 
(iarden during a period of soventecu years, only one had flowered, 
and continued to do so. When residing at Howrah I procured from 
England a large (puuitity of bulbs of the different sorts, and though 
they reached mo in the seasonable month of October in sound and 
excellent condition, few blossomed at all, and those that did, produced 
but the very poorest flowers. No better success has attended the 
cultivation of those which have been brought dowui from the Hills. 

'riioy rcipiire a light soil of vegetable mould and decayed cow- 
maiiuro loosened Avith sand. The bulbs should be planted three 
inches deep ; the larger ones singly, and the smaller, such as Jonquils 
and Hoop- petticoats, three in a pot. They need little ‘or no water 
till they have well started, and if they do not start as soon as might 
be expected, they must not be impatiently watered to induce them 
to do so, or they wdll be very likely to rot. Once in vigorous growth 
tliey require to be well watered continually till the leaves, turning 
colour, show that the bulbs are about returning to rest again. Water 
must thou bo gradually withholden, and when the leaves are dead, 
discontinued altogether. Catalogues of English and continental nur- 
serymen contain lists of some scores of varieties ; and a collection 
once obtained, should bo preserved year after year. On the hills the 
bulbs should bo started in the beginning of February. 

1. N. Jonquilla — Jonquill. — This is the only species I have had 
any success with near Calcutta. I procured bulbs from England some 
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years ago, and they have thriven and blossomed well every oold season 
since, with their small pretty bright-yellow flowers. 

2. N. Tazetta. — Has white flowers with pale-yellow cup. Dr. 
Voigt states that this flowered, and continued to do so in the Seram- 
pore Garden. Treatment same as for the preceding. 


Alatromeria. 

A genus of curious and interesting plants, distinct from any of the 
preceding of this order in having, for tiie most part, fibrous roots 
without bulbs. Their leaves have the peculiarity of taking a twist 
just at their footstalks, and always presenting their under surface 
upwards. They arc said to do best planted as deep as eight or ten 
inches in the soil. 

2. A. psittacina. — Has clusters of bulb-like roots, and sends up 
stems about fourteen inches high, which produce in March flowers with 
their lower part of a vivid crimson and the ends of the petals of leaf- 
green colour. I brought down plants of this species from Ootacamund, 
which have thriven well and blossomed yearly ever since. 

Olivia. 

1. 0. nobilis, and 2. 0. Garden! and 3. 0. Lindenii. — Cape bulbous 
plants, bearing heads of beautiful tubular drooping flowers. The 
two first named have of late been introduced under the name of 
Imontaphyllum cyrtanthifolium and I. miniatum, which thrive 
very well in our grass conservatories. Sliould be started in November, 
in light rich soil. On the hills start in February. 

Agave. 

Plants with large, fleshy, thorny-edged leaves, producing greenish 
unattractive flowers. A. bulbosa is of late introduction. 

A. Americana variegata — American Aloe. — Leaves creamy white, 
striped with green ; has a noble aspect grown on a lawn where there is 
plenty of room ; delights in brick rubbish in which abundance of leaf- 
mould is incorporated. 

Fourcroya. 

F. Oantala. — Often employed as a hedge, its thorny leaves rendering 
it an impenetrable barrier ; being of comparatively ow growh, it has 
the advantage of not impeding the view or screening off the air. Not 
fit for any thing else. 
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IRIDACEiE. 

Nearly all of this order are bulbous or rhizomatous plants ; many 
natives of the Cape of Good Hope, the cultivation of which in Bengal 
is for the most part rarely attended with success. It is not worth 
wliilc to mention many more than what are known to thrive and blos- 
som satisfactorily here. 


Cipura, syn, Marica. 

Plants much resembling the Iris in regard to both flowers and 
leaves. The fugitiveiiess of their flowers is their great detraction. 

1. 0. Northiana. — Bears in the hot months large delicate yellow 
flowers. After flowering the flower-stem bends downwards till its sum- 
mit touches the ground, where it rests, and eventually throws out 
roots, thus forming an independent plant. When grown in a pot it is 
easily propagated by placing a pot by the side filled with light sandy 
soil, into which the flower-stalk may be bent down. 

2. 0. huinilis. — A small pot-plant ; bears in March pretty middling- 
sized flowers with blue petals, yellow in tho centre. 

3. 0. plicata. — A small jflant with grass-like leaves ; does well 
planted out in the border. ITpon the sun going down during the hot 
months, it bursts into a profusion of blossom with surprising sudden- 
ness, and looks remarkably pretty, bearing white flowers of the size of 
a shilling. 

Iris. 

Dr. Voigt enumerates as many as thirty-six species introduced into 
Bengal, a very small number of which probably are in existence there 
now. Not more than two or three are worth cultivating, as the rest 
seldom if ever blossom. The bulbs should be started in October on the 
plains, and in February on the hills. The two first named are ever- 
green in this country, and common in our gardens. 

1 I. Ohinensis. — Bears in February and March large, pale, violet- 
blue flowers, pencilled with yellow ; a common plant in gardens in all 
parts of India, but seems to blossom far more freely in the North-West 
Provinces than in the locality of Bengal. 

2. I. Nepalensis. — Bears in February bright azure-blue flowers. 

3. I. Susiana — Chalcedonian or Widow Iris. — Whose large 
flowers,” Mr. Delamer remarks, “ marbled or veined with a dull-greyish 
purple-brown suggest the idea of the hues of mourning.” When at 
Ferozepore I procured from England rhizomes of this plant, whioh 
throve and blossomed beautifully. 1 obtained plants also at Howrah, 
but had no success with them there. Requires a light and rich soil, 
but much moisture is said to be injurious to it 
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4. I. Persica — Persian Iris. — A small bulbous plant, bears pale 
blue flowers of delightful fragrance ; requires a light sandy soil, 
and is impatient of wet. I have imported bulbs of this plant, but had 
no success with them. 

5. I. xiphium— Spanish Iris : and 

6. I. xiphioides — English Iris. — Bulbous plants with grass-like 
leaves. Of these there is a vast number of varieties cultivated in the 
gardens in England. They do not bear being kept long out of the 
ground. Of a large assortment I procured when at Ferozepore, though 
apparently perfectly sound, not a single one started, but remained for 
months in their pots, till they eventually perished. Of a collection I 
imported at Howrah all came up pretty well, and many flow^ered, but 
not at all satisfactorily. 

7. I. morcBoides. — Thrives and blossoms well in Calcutta, bearing 
very beautiful white flowers in the hot season. 

Tigridla. 

T. Pavonia. — Tiger-flower. — A large bulbous plant ; bears great 
gorgeous but most fugitive flowers, with bright scarlet petals, and the 
centre spotted like a leopard’s skin. It blossoms hero in July and 
August. It thrives well iu Upper India and in Ootacamund, where it 
is met with in abundance. The bulbs should be started in March and 
April, both on the hills and on the plains. 

Pardanthus. 

P. Chinensis. — Leopard-flower, — An herbaceous plant wuth Iris- 
like leaves; bears during the rains an upright stalk two feet high, and 
upon its summit several middling-sized dull orange-coloured flowers 
with scarlet spots ; a common plant in all gardens in India. 

Babiana. 

A numerous genus of Cape small bulbous plants, bearing middling- 
sized beautiful flowers, but not cultivated here, I believe, with any 
success. 

, Gladiolns. 

SWORD-FLAG. 

A genus of bulbous plants bearing brilliant lovely flowers of varied 
hues ; the number of hybrids and vareties that have been raised by 
cultivators in Europe is almost endless. It is one of the few Cape 
bulbs of the order which thrive to satisfaction in this country ; and a 
selection of good varieties once procured may be preserved with little 
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difficulty from year to year. They may be planted either in pots or in 
the open ground towards the end of October on the plains, and in March 
on the hills, where they come to great perfection. They require a soil 
principally of sandy leaf-mould. They should be planted as much as 
six inches deep, otherwise the new corm which forms above the old one 
is apt to ])ush above ground. It is recommended to put a layer of sand 
an inch thick over the corm when planted. They blossom in March 
outlie planes, and from July to September on the hills. After flower- 
ing the leaves gradually die down, and then the pots wdth the dormant 
conns should be put in some place where they may remain dry till the 
time comes round to pot them afresh. They are two divisions, Ganda- 
vensis and, Brenchleyensis, the latter being mostly vivid scarlet, 
but difleriiig little from each other in general appearance. 

Sparaxis. 

A genus of Capo bulbous plants of small size, bearing abundant 
flowers of great beauty. Some four or five are mentioned by Dr. Voigt 
as succeeding in this country and blossoming in February and March. 
The cultivation of them is much the same as that of the Gladiolus. 
The following are given as the finest : 

1. S. lineata. — Flowers white with pale-green eye, clouded with 
black. 2. S. — g^randiilora. — Flowers purple with white rim ; of extra- 
ordinary beauty. 3. S. tricolor. — l^lowers very large ; orange and 
yelloAV. English sccdsmen^s catologucs contain lists of many varieties, 
and a collection once imported can bo kept up and increased every year. 

Ixia. 

Capo bulbous plants, between which and last there is but a slight 
botanical dittercncc. The cultivation is the same. Some succeed and 
flower well in this country. Those considered finest are : — 1. I. Hel- 
leni. 2. I. flexuosa. — Flowers white, rosy-striped. 3. I. viridiflora. 
— Flowers, green, star-formed, with purple eye. 4. I. Trichonema 
rosea. There are many more beautiful varieties mentioned in the cata- 
logues of English seedsmen. 

Crocus. 

* 

The cultivation of the English Crocus has not been attended with ‘ 
success in this country on the plains ; but on the hills they succeed ad- 
mirably. Put down the bulbs in February on the hills, and in October 
on the plains. 

O. sativus — Saffron. — Zdfrdn , — Of this very beautiful species I 
obtained bulbs from a friend brought from Oashmir, which blossomed to 
perfection in my garden at Ferozepore. 
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Heliconia. 

A gcinis of handsome-leaved jjlants, natives of tropical America, and 
forming fine bushes or clumps. Tiioy have something of the a|)pearance 
of the Plantain, with their cool, refreshing loaves. Tliey are very easy of 
culture, but require a somewhat rich soil, with plcmty of moisture, to 
bring them to perfection. Propagated easily by division dining the 
rains. The following are among the most ornamental species : — 

1. H. Buccinata. Native of Amboyiia, with rigid, erect-growing 
leaves, and protuberant ribs ; a very ornamental plant, and an old 
fiivourite. 

2. H. Aureo-striata. — From the South Sea Islands, one of the best 
the leaves being striped horizontally with streaks of gold. 

3. H. metallica, with leaves of bronze colour, and having a beautiful- 
metallic appearance. 

4. H. Stricta-rosea, an erect growing plant, with leaves of a beauti- 
ful green, and with a decided rosy tint. 

5. H. triumphans, a recently introduced plant of noble aspect, with 
bright green leaves striped with greenish black, and of very much the 
aspect of Maranta Zebrina ; native of Sumatra. 

G. H. Urendi, an old favorite, and a handsome ornament of the plant 
house. 

Strelitzia. 

A genus of plants natives of the Gape, held in the highest estimation 
in Europe for what are considered their gorgeous flowers. Cultivation 
same as for Heliconia. 

1. S. angustifolia. — An uninteresting plant with narrow^ rush-like 
leaves. 

2. S. reginae. — Accounted a magnificent plant in Europe, for its 
shapeless flowers, in my opinion more singular than beautiful, having 
their sepals resembling so many orange-coloured s]»lints of different 
forms, bundled together with two arrow-headed deep-purjile petals, and 
projecting from a narrow spathe six inches long. Most readily raised by 
seed, obtained through impregnating the stigma when the plant is in 
flower. 

Urania. 

U. speciosa, syn. Ravenala Madagascarensis — Travkller’s 
Tree. — T he following is a condensed description of this plant as given 
by Mr. Ellis : — * 

The tree rises from the ground with a thick succulent stem, from 
the centre of which it sends out long, broad leaves like those of the 
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Plantain, only less fragile, and rising not^ound the stalk, but in two 
lines on opposite sides. The tree presents the appearance of a large 
open fan. Many of the trees are at least thirty feet from the ground 
to the lowest leaves. I frequently counted from twenty to twenty- 
four leaves on a single tree, the stalk of each leaf being six or eight 
feet long, and the broad leaf itself four or six feet more. 

“ This tree has been most celebrated for containing, even during the 
most arid season, a large quantity of pure fresh water in the thick 
firm ends of the stalks of the leaves, supplying to the traveller the 
place of wells in the desert.”* 

Ft is a common plant in gardens about Calcutta. Easily propagated 
by division. 

ZINGIJIEIIACE.E. 

Globba. 

Few of the species of this genus are of much importance in a 
decorative point of view. Cultivated in the same way as the common 
ginger. 

1. G. subulata. — Native of Chittagong, — 

“ Blossoms,^* Dr. Roxburgh says, “ during the hot season, with a 
constant succession of flowers from the extremities of the lengthen- 
ing branches of the panicles for nearly two months ; which renders 
this lovelj^ plant one of the most charming of the whole order I have 
yet met with. Flowers small, beautifully purple, with the lip deep 
orange-yellow.” 

2. G. spathulata. — Native of Sylhet ; described by Dr. Roxburgh 
as a beautiful species, witli large azure-coloured radical inflorescence ; 
blossoms ill April, when the foliage appears. At the beginning of the 
cold season it perishes down to the root. 

Curcuma. 

TURMERIC. 

A numerous genus of plants with ginger-like roots, sending up 
naked from the ground, about nine or ten inches high, thick spikes of 
flowers, the {irincipal beauty of which consists in the large, gorgepus- 
Goloured bracts. There is a great sameness between many of the species. 
The following are perhaps those most deserving of cultivation : — 

1. 0. Zerumbet. — Long Zbdoaby. — Bears in April, before the 
leaves mtke their appearance, flower-spikes with the terminal tufts of 
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barren tracts, contrasting prettily with the pale-yellow and green of the 
lower the fertile ones. Leaves large, lanceolate, and liandsome ; fragrant 
when bruised. 

2. O. Roscoaana. — Native of Pegu, and common in Calcutta. Sir 
J. Paxton’s description of this plant is : — 

“ Floral envelopes gorgeous scarlet : blossoms yellow : continues in 
flower more than two months without beginning to fade. Plants kept 
in dull situations flower feebly, and are pale and dingy. It recpiires 
strong solar light to elicit the scarlet colour of its blossoms. A plant 
of dw^arf habitude and noble foliage.” 

3. C. comosa. — Native of Burmah. Dr. Roxburgh says of this 
species : — 

“By far the most beautiful and the largest of the genus I have seen : 
bears in May, before the appearance of the leaves, short-scaped, largo, 
clavate spikes, with the fertile bracts of a beautiful pale pink, and the 
barren ones of a lovely rosy red.” 

4. O. Zedoaria — Wild Tukmkrkj — Rkd Zkdoaiiv. — Native of 
Bengal : common in gardens about Calcutta. Scape rises before the 
leaves in the hot season as thick as a man’s forefinger, bearing beauti- 
ful large, rosy, tufted spikes. Dr. Roxburgh says : — 

“ This plant, when in flower, is highly ornamental, few surpassing it 
in beauty ; at the same time it possesses a considerable degree of deli- 
cate aromatic fragrance.” 

Ksempferia. 

A genus containing several species of tuberous-rooted plants, the 
pretty delicate flowers of Avliich are produced so close to the ground 
that unless the plants are grown in pots they are lost to siglit. Their 
•leaves die down in the cold weather, when the roots may be separated 
and repotted in a light good soil. The two following, which are very 
common, are met with generally in the gardens in India. 

1 . K. rotunda. — Bhooin-chum'pa, — A plant with large oval-lanceolate 
leaves, which die down towards the end of November, and do not 
appear again till after the plant has finished flowering in April. 
Flowers, with two petals white and two deep lilac, of moderate size, 
borne not more than two or three inches from the ground, in a crowded 
manner, opening day by day in succession in the morning and fading 
by the evening, and diffusing a most exquisite fragrance. 

2. K. Galwga.-- Has roundish leaves of a beautiful refreshing 
green, overlapping each other, and lying flat upon the ground, and 
forming a delightful relief to the delicate flowers, which seem just to 
rest upon them. The flowers, of a pearly white with two purple spots, 
are borne throughtout the rains, and are quite scentless ; but the root, 
as well as the leaves, when bruised have a fine fragrance. 
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3. K. sp. — A very pretty species — is to be seen in the Calcutta 
Botanical Gardens — in all respects similar to the last, except that the 
flowers are entirely purple. Some of the newer varieties are. 
K. BensoncB ; Qilbertii ; Moulmeinensis, a really handsome plant, 
rosceana, and undulata. 


Hedychium. 

As many as twenty-four species of this genus, all natives of Nepal and 
the Khassya Hills, arc enumerated as growing in Bengal, but not more 
than some three or four of which appear to bo known in the Calcutta 
gardens now. They all liave ginger-like roots. Their stems, with 
their sheathing lanceolate leaves, die down partially in the cold 
weather, which is the i)roper time for separating the roots and planting 
them out in a well-maiuired soil. They are too large to be grown 
satisfactorily in pots. 

1. H. coronarium. — (lAUiiAND-FLOWEu. — This is a very common 
plant, accounted the finest of all the species, and certainly one of the 
loveliest ornaments of the garden. Tlio numerous steins, about three 
feet high, rise in succession daring the rains, bearing on tlieir summit 
dense brjictoal heads of largo pure wliitc flowers, ivhicli emit a delight- 
ful fragrance, particularly of an evening, for a long distance around. 
Bears seed abundantly in the cold season. 

There is a variety with yellow’ flowers. 

2. H. clirysoleucum. — Boars flowers nearly of the same size as those 
of the last, (loscribed by Chirtis as very liandsomc, deliciously scented, 
of a pure white, bright orange in the disk, and the anthers and fila- 
ments a very deep orar.ge.’' 

3. H. flavum. — Dr. Jloxburgh calls this a charming species, and * 
says : — 

“ It differs from H. coronarium in regal’d to its flowers, which arc 
about oiie-third smaller, and partako not only of the yellow colour of 
those of Michclia Champaca, but possess oven their peculiar fragrance, 
only in a less powerful, and therefore more grateful, degree. In 
stature and leaves both species are alike. A native of Sylhet, and 
blossoms in the rains.” 

4. H. angustifolium. — Has very narrow leaves, and stems about 
three feet high ; bears daring the rains spikes of small, narrow- 
petallcd, pale dirty-red, scentless flowers of little beauty. 

Alpinia. 

A genus of plants with large lanceolate leaves, some bearing very 
beautiful flowers. They soon overspread a large extent of ground, and 
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on that account, are apt to be rather troublesome in a garden. They 
can be multiplied to any extent by division of their rhizomatous or 
ginger-like roots. 

1. A. nutans. — Bears drooping compound racemes, about a foot 
long, of very beautiful flowers, somewhat of the size and form of the 
Foxglove, with bracts and calyces of a pure pearly white, the edges of 
the flower tinged with pink, and the interior orange. In blossom most 
of the year. Thrives best in swampy ground. Grows to six feet high 
or more, and so soon extends over a large portion of ground, that it is 
unadapted for a small garden. 

2. A. Punicea. — Native of Sumatra: a stately species; bears largo 
flowers, of colour of the finest carmine, in the hot months. 

3. A. Malaccensis — Native of Gliittagong. Dr. Koxburgh’s des- 
cription of this species is, — 

‘‘That the leaves are lanceolate, about two or three feet long: 
flowers very large, pure smooth shining white, excoj)i. the inner border 
or labium, which is a beautiful mixture of orange and crimson. The 
most beautiful of the whole genus, oven surpassing nutans.^' 

4. A. Allughas. — X common plant, Dr. Hoxbnrgh says, near Cal- 
cutta, in low moist places among brushwood. Jioavos lanceolate, polish- 
ed. Flowers, beginning of the rain season, large, numerous in succes- 
sion, of a beautiful rose colour, inodorous. 

5. A. mutica. — Dr. Roxburgh ilcscribea this as bearing 

“ Large numerous drooping flowers at tl\e bogiuuing of the rains. 
Calyx longer than the corolla, pure white. (Jorolla-lip or inner border 
large, elegantly variegated with crimson :ind yellow, sni’ronnded with 
an orange-coloured edging.” 

6. A. calcarata. — An interesting ])Ia!it about three feet high, 
bears in the hot season ratlior large flowers, buff colour, striped with 
purple. The whole plant, though aromatic, has a strong sniell of tallow. 

7. A. albo-lineata, and 8. A. Vittata are recent introdiictious, 
and have striped and variegated leaves of a very ornamental character. 

Costus. 

1. C. speciosus. — Native of Bengal ; a common plant, often met 
with growing wild in swampy places. When in blossom during the 
rains a most beautiful object. The dark rich green of the large lanceo- 
late leaves, the deep crimson of the bracteal heads, which are as largo 
as a man’s closed hand, and the pale lavender-coloured flowers, full five 
inches across, form together a most delightful combination of colour. 
Cultivated in the same way as the common ginger. 

2. O. argyrophyllua — Bears during the rains large white flowers, 
but is of little merit as a garden plant 
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3. 0. Amazonica and 4. O. Elegans, are both ornamental 
plants, and well Avorthy of a place in a collection. 

MARANTACEiE. 

Maranta. 

An extensive goiius of trophical plants, most of them remarkable for 
the highly ornamental character of their leaves. They are very easy 
of culture, and thrive to perfection in our grass conservatories, where 
they form quite a striking feature. The soil recommended for ferns 
suits them admirably. Tiicy love moisture and shade, and are at their 
best during the rains. The leaves die down generally in the winter. 
About the end of March on the hills, and February on the plains the 
tuberous roots should be taken out of the pots, and separated and 
planted out in separate pots, thus securing an additional number of 
plants. They must be grown as stove plants on the hills. 

There are over fifty varieties in cultivation, all more or less ornamental 
leaved. The following arc among the best ; — M. Albo-lineata ; Asym- 
metrlca ; Bachemiana ; bella ; bicolor ; Binotii ; exima ; flasciata ; 
Hardingii ; illustris ; Korcbovei; Llndeni; Lowei; Lubersii; 
iconifera ; nigro-costata ; ornata ; pennatopicta ; Porteana ; 
Prasina : princeps ; pulchella ; regalis ; roseo-picta ; sanguinea ; 
Veitchii ; virginalis ; Wallisii ; Wictii ; and zebrina. The forego- 
ing will form as choice a collection as can be wished for. The follow- 
ing, which are also very ornamental, can be added if desired : — 
M. albovittata ; amabllis ; bicolor ; Chimboransis ; cinerea ; 
Goveana ; Legrelliana ; Leopardina ; Leitzei ; Makoyana ; 
Massansriana ; nitens ; Oppenheimiana ; porphyrocaulis ; rubra ; 
Seemanii ; selosa ; splendida ; tubispatha ; uudulata ; Vanden 
Rickie, and Warscewiczii. 

Phrynium. 

P. dicbotomum. — Native of Bengal, closely allied to, and resemb- 
ling Calathea : a shrub four or five feet high ; bears in the hot season 
very pretty and delicate white flowers of moderate size by twos on a 
stem, but not in sufflcient number to relieve the dense mass of foliage. 
P. villosatum is also met with at Calcutta. Cultivation same as for 
Maranta. 

Oalatbea. 

A genus so closely allied to Maranta that the several species of each 
are often confounded. It contains many beautiful-leaved plants^ which 
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succeed admirably in this country. In the Jardin des Plantes at Paris 
I noticed the following as especially beautiful : O. picturata ; O. mic- 
ans ; C. ornata picta G. argyraea •, O. eximia ; and C. pulchella. 

1. O. zebrina. — Zebra-plant. — Native of Brazil : has been describ- 
ed as “ one of the handsomest stove-plants in existence in respect to 
its foliage, which is large, velvety, and beautifully variegated with dark 
green and a paler tint.” * Plants are to be met with in some of the 
gardens about Calcutta, but they certainly do not realise so favourable 
a description, the green upper surface of the leaf being of a dead hue, 
and the stripes, though distinct, not sharp and vivid. The lower surface 
of the leaf, which curls over partially from the base a short way upwards, 
is of a dull purple. It bears clumps of pale purple flowers, situated 
close upon the ground, about the beginning of the hot season. 

2. O. bicolor and O. Warscewiezii arc met with in Calcutta. C. 
erecta is very similar in appearance to Maranta Lindcni. Cultivation 
of all similar to that for Maranta. 

Ganna. 

INDIAN SHOT. 

Ukul-hkar, 

A very numerous genus of handsome leaved plants, bearing brilliant 
flow'ei’s varying from yellow to deep-crimson. Between the several 
species there is so great a similarity of character as to make it needless 
to retain in the garden more than some two or three of the best. 
They all have large lanceolate leaves, grow from three to six feet high, 
and arc apt to become exceedingly troublesome by throwing up suckers for 
a great distance around. Most easily propagated either by division of 
roots or by seed. They all love a rich soil, and plenty of moisture. 

0. Annsei. — Bears robust stem more than six feet high, with numer- 
ous heads of large flowers, orange-yellow externally, and orange-red 
within ; G. gigantea, with scarlet flowers, and G. zebrina are most wor- 
thy of cultivation. The following are in cultivation in this country 

1. G. Indica. — The well-known species, native of India, and found 
almost everywhere, constantly in blossom, with its small but vivid 
crimson-scarlet flowers. 

2. Far lutea.-— A variety with yellow flowers. 

3. O. RcMScceana. — ^Has orange-coloured flowers, spotted and striped 
with crimson. 

4. O. edulio* — ^Has small crimson flowers, with the lower lip striped. 
. 5. O. Achiraa. — ^Haa also crimson-scarlet flowers. 

* Glenny’s Handbook to the Flower Garden,* p. 61. 

F., G. 25 
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6. 0. Schuberttii. — Has crimsomacarlet flowers, somewhat larger 
than any of the preceding. 

7. 0. glauca. — Has narrow glaucous-green leaves, and bears rather 
large, pale, lemon-yellow flowers. 

8. O. Wapflcewiczii. — ^This is beyond comparison the most beauti- 
ful of any of the species met with in India ; bears brilliant crimson 
flowers, admirably set off by the stems, which are of a rich chocolate- 
brown, as well as by the leaves, which are striped and edged with the 
same coloui'. 

9. 0. discolor. — Has large crimson flowers, with the leaves and 
stems somewhat similar to the last, but not so handsome. 

10. O. flacclda. — This is a moat beautiful plant, totally distinct 
from all the other species in the size and form of its flowers, which aro 
of a bright yellow, and as largo as those of an Iris. 

Besides the foregoing 1 And in Dr. Anderson's catalogue, 0. crenulata ; 
0. OubenslB ; O. diversicolor ; O. esculenta ; C. Lagunensis ; 
O. Lambeiti ; and 0. llmbata, a species said to be ** above all, remark- 
able for its very largo petal-like stamens of a lively scarlet-red, with 
the borders of the limb surrounded with a golden yellow band.’^* To 
those may now bo added some thirty named kinds raised from seed. 

ORCHIDACEiE. 

Orchids. 

This is a genus of plants of such varied form, colour, and growth ; 
and so widely distributed over the face of the earth, that it is no easy 
task to lay down hard-and-fast rules for their cultivation. They have, 
however, risen in popular favour to such an extent, and are held in 
such esteem for their lovely and fragrant flowers, which are remarkable 
no loss for beauty aud brilliancy and gorgoousness, than for their extra- 
ordinary form and shape, that it becomes an imperative duty to deal 
with tho genus iu considerable detail in a work such as this. More 
especially is this necessary now that orchids are more generally culti- 
vated in this country than they used to be some ten or fifteen years ago. 
It will, however, be obvious that it would occupy fully one hundred 
pages were an attempt made here to deal with the subject exhaustively 
and enumerate every species iu cultivation. Such a task must foe 
left to bo taken up separately in a work exclusively devoted to orchids, 
and by an abler pen than that of the reviser of this edition. It may 
however, bo stated here that so far as it has been found practicable, 
nothing has been omitted which is at all essential for the purposes- 
of successful cultivation of these remarkable plants. 


* * LeBon Jardinier* pour 1866, p. 267. 
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Distrihutum of Species. — Tho natural home of the orchid is the tropi- 
cal zone ; some of the loveliest species come from the Khassya Hills, 
Nepal, Sikkhini, Bhutan, Assam, Burma, and Ceylon. In Lower 
Bengal many beautiful species are found growing in a wild state. In 
the Daijeeling, Terai, and on the lower ranges of the Eastern Hima- 
layas they also abound. In Java, Sumatra, Borneo, and the Straits 
Settlements generally, they are also found in great numbers ; while in 
South Africa they also form a striking feature of the vegetation of that 
region. But by far the greatest number of species, and of the most 
beautiful types, come to us from tropical South America, Mexico, and 
the West Indies. 

I^atural Conditions. — In their natural state orchids are found grow- 
ing out of crevices of rocks, upon moss-grown situations, and upon the 
branches and trunks of trees ; but as a rule in situations where humi- 
dity and shade abound. One or two of the species are partial to bright 
sunshine, without which they cannot be brought to thrive at all. But 
if there is one thing more than another which is fatal to their growth, 
it is stagnant moisture^ from which they are singularly free in their 
natural habitats. 

Division of Species. — Orchids are divided into two great divisions, 
VMf., terrestrial and celestial, or epiphytal. Terrestrial orchids are those 
which grow more or less in soil, and have their roots embedded in it ; 
from which they absorb the nourishment necessary for their growth. 
Celestial, or epiphytal orchids comprise those which grow upon tho 
trunks and branches of trees, having their roots exposed to the air, 
from which they imbibe all the nourishment requisite for their growth. 
This distinction between the two species must always be carefully 
considered in apportioning the treatment necessary for them. There 
is a notion prevdeut that every orchid — because it is an orchid — must 
of necessity be tied on to a piece of wood. The result of such indis- 
criminate treatment is, in nine cases out of ten, failure. Others again, 
religiously pot ofiF every thing in tho shape of an orchid in soil that 
would not even grow a potato. .Therefore, when an orchid has been 
obtained, the first point to ascertain is, whether it is a terrestrial or a 
celestial. This can easily be done. The former have fibrous roots, more 
or leas ;<ind the latter long, thick, fleshy roots, as a rule ; the exceptions 
are few. Having determined this point, proceed next to consider their — 

Cultivation. — In order to cultivate orchids successfully, the first 
point of importance to bear in mind is, to reproduce artificially, as 
near as possible, the natural conditions under which they are found 
growing, and the preceding remarks indicate briefly what these are 
in a general sense. It must not be forgotten that, although they love 
moisture, heat and shade, free ventilation, absolute cleanliness and 
.thorough drainage are more essential to successful cultivation than 
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anything else. These three points lire emphasized here, as they are 
more often neglected than not, with very disheartening results. In 
the matter of shade, it is well to remember that it is not meant that 
the rays of the sun should be altogether excluded. What is necessary 
is, that there should be an equal division of sunlight and shade, such 
as is atforded by a tree, and which is reproduced admirably in a grass 
conservatory, if properly constructed. 

Terrestrial orchids should, as a rule, be cultivated in pots, pans and 
hanging baskets, filled with a soil composed somewhat as follows : — 
Take charcoal varying in size from a pea to a walnut ; broken brick of the 
same size, or old mortar ; mix these with coarse leaf mould well 
decayed, and fill up a pot with the compost. See that large pieces 
of old mortar and charcoal are placed at the bottom, with a layer of 
moss or cocoanut fibre, for drainage. Into this plant the orchid. 

Celestial orchids should always be grown attached to a log of wood, 
or square slabs of Teak-wood, to which they should be securely 
fastened by means of copper wire and tacks, taking care to spread the 
roots evenly over the log or slab, so as not to injure them. In the 
case of orcliids having very fleshy roots, no covering of moss or Cocoanut 
fibre is necessary. It is only in the case of those having thin, stringy 
roots that this is at all necessary. The plants readily attach them- 
selves to their supports, and go on thriving and forming new roots, 

so long as the 
atmosphere is 
kept moist, and 
they are not .al- 
lowed to suffer 
from dryness. 

Some of the 
modes of growing 
both kinds ore 
given in figures 
30, 31, 32 and 
33. But these 
may be varied to 
suit mdividual 
tastes, especially 
in the shape and 
design of the 
hanging baskets. 
When pots are 
used, they should 
invariably have 
perforated sides, 
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by which thorough drainage is secured. The only objection to the 
latter is, that it admits of insects getting at the roots. To avoid this 
it is usual to place an inverted pot in water, and on top of this the 
pot containing the plant. By tliis means not only are insects kept out, 
but continued moisture is secured, especially at the hottest and driest 
time of the year, when orchids are in the condition of most vigorous 
growth. During the rainy season, however, the placing of them in 
water is not necessary ; indeed, the problem the gardener has to solve 
at this time is, how best to keep his plants from getting too much 
moisture, and secure thorough drainage. In the case of such as are 
grown on logs, slabs, and iu hanging baskets, this difficulty <loes not 
present itself. For potted plants the best plan is to keep them on the 
stands, either wooden or masonry, which are usually constructed in 
plant houses. Placing them on the floor should be rigidly avoided 
during the rains, especially in Lower Bengal, and in places where the 
rainfall is heavy and the atmosphere very much saturated with 
moisture. 

Orchids, like most other plants, rccpiirc a certtiiii period iu which to 
mature and ripen the wood ; that is to say, a period of rest, when they 
cease to make any growth. During this time they rc(piire little or 
no water, or only sufficient to keep them alive. It is after they have 
had this rest, that they are ready to blossom to the best advantage. 
This period is almost the same here as in England, viz,, from Novem- 
ber to February. It is usual, about the end of February, to do all 
the rc]jottiiig, and general fixing up of the plants, for they begin to 
put forth their blooms about the first week in March. Some of them 
ao so earlier, and in the latter case, a sharp watch must be kept on 
the plants for any signs of growth. As soon as the rei>otting and 
replenishing has been done, the plants should bo watered, sparing- 
ly for the first few days, and as soon as they begin to show signs of 
vigorous growth, copiously. Syringing fre(piently during the day 
is a good plan. If a garden engine or hand pump is available, so 
much the better, as they are invaluable in the orchid and plant-house. 
If these directions are carefully attended to, and other surround- 
ing conditions being favourable, a beautiful display of flowers of 
most gorgeous and varied hues may be expected, lasting for fully two 
months, March and April. Nothing can surpass iu loveliness and 
variety a collection of Orchids in full bloom. 

Propagation , — This is, perhaps, the most difficult operation iu the 
cultivation of Orchids, and no hard and fast rules can be laid down 
which could bo successfully applied to every species, differing as they 
do 80 widely in point o^habit and growth. It may, however, be stated 
that, as a general rule, most orchids can be increased by division, either 
of the roots or the pseudo-bulbs. The following directions for propa- 
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gating orchids, given by Mr. B. S. Williams in his work, “The 
Orchid Grower's Manual,” will be found very useful, being equally 
applicable here as elsewhere. 

“ I. Some are easily increased by dividing them into pieces, or by 
cutting the old pseudo-bulbs from the plants after the latter have done 
flowering. Such plants as Dendrobiums are increased in this way, 
The best time for this is just as they begiu to grow, or when they are 
at rest. They should be cut through with a sharp knife between the 
pseudo-bulbs, being careful not to harm the roots. Each piece should 
have some roots attached to it. They should be parted and potted, 
and receive no water till they have begun to grow. 

“IT. Dendrobium Nobile, D. Pierardil, &c., are propagated 
(a) by bending tlio old j)seudo-bulb round the basket or pot in which 
they arc growing ; (b) by cutting old flowering bulbs away from the 
plant, laying tliem on damp moss, and when they make roots, 
potting. 

“ III. Dendrobinm aggregatum, D. densiflornxn, and similar, 
are increased by dividing the roots. 

“ IV. Aerides, Vanda, Angrcscnm, Saccolabittm, Renan* 
tbera, (a) by cutting off the top of the plant, just below the first root, 
and (6) by taking young growth from the bottom of the plant. 

“V. Bpidendrnm, Cymbidinm, Cattleya, Ooelogsme, Bletia, 

and many others, by dividing into pieces with portions of the roots 
attached, and a young bulb on the pseudo-bulb.” 

The foregoing directions are certainly limited, but they illustrate the 
general principles of propagating orchids. Much will depend upon the 
growth of individual species, and it is only by experience that the 
gardener will bo able to arrive at the best, quickest, and safest method 
of increasing any particular variety. Thus, in the case of orchids of 
purely epiphytal growth, such, for example, as Phaloenopsis, which 
throw up separate growths, which are in themselves fully developed 
plants, it will only be necessary to sever these (and this is easily done) 
by cutting through with a sharp knife, taking care not to injure the 
roots, and attach them to logs and slabs to secure fresh plants. Oppor- 
tunity has been taken to give general directions only here ; but the 
methods of propagation applicable to each genus will generally be 
found under each particular head. 

The best season for propagation is certainly just before the plants 
begin to grow, t.e., in February. Many of the speoies are, however, 
best increased during the rainy season ; and there are some gardeners 
who prefer this time of the year, as there is less* chance of the plants 
dying off for want of moisture. The writer, however, has always been 
ni fhvour of February. 
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The Orchid nouee.—li is always more satisfactory to grow orchids ia 
a house exclusively devoted to thorn, as they can then bo attended to 
with greater facility. A structure such as that described at pago 36 
of which an illustration is given at figures 9 — 12, will be found best 
adapted for these plants. The water in the centre is most essential 
during the hot, dry months of summer. During the rainy season it is 
essential to keep this tank dry. If it slopes in one direction, and has 
a suitable outlet, there will be no difficulty about this. 

In those cases where it is found impossible to ^avo a separate house, 
the common grass conservatory devoted to other plants will answer 
just as well, provided there is a reservoir of water in the centre. If a 
pressure of water can be obtained, one or two fountains, or a finely 
perforated zinc or lead pipe running along the upper part of the walls 
of the house, would prove an admirable arrangemeift for cooling and 
moistening the atmosphere of a plant house, by allowing water 
to run along these pipes and fall in a fine spray. This would, 
however, only be necessary during the months of April, May, and 
June. 

Orchids may also be grown in glass houses on the plains ; but these 
structures must be cool, well ventilated, and have a shade of some sort 
on the roof, to subdue the fierce heat and light of the sun. During 
the cold months a glazed house is found very useful ; for the plants 
having finished their growth, may be then placed here, and be so 
protected from severe cold, such as they would be subjected to iu 
the Upper Provinces, until their period of growth came round 
again. 

Cultivation on the Hills , — For the information of those who de- 
vote some of their leisure to cultivating these beautiful plants on the 
hills, it may be stated that their treatment is almost in every particu- 
lar the same os that adopted in p]ngland. And as there are so many 
hand-books extant on the subject, it is not considered necessary to 
give any detailed directions here. Suffice it to say that orchids on 
the hills must bo grown in hot-houses. The methods of propagation 
given for the plains apply equally to the hills \ while the directions 
as to soil, potting, rest, aud the various methods of growing them, are 
also similar. 

The plants enumerated and described below do not, of course, com- 
prise all the species in cultivation. To do this would be a task much 
beyond that which was contemplated in a work such as this. Every 
day new species aud varieties are being added, while collectors in all 
ports of the world are continually sending immense consignments of 
orchids, e,mongst which many new, rare, and hitherto unknown species 
are always found. It will therefore be obvious that any attempt at 
a comprehensive description would be quite impossible. But it may 
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l»o stated that the most important, well-known types, and those most 
tc>mmoiily met with in Indian gardens, will be found fully des- 
cribed. 


Dendrobium. 

A genus said to contain nearly four hundred species, very many of 
which, ami among the most beautiful of the whole order, are natives 
nf tlio Assam Hills. ^ They are found for the most part to thrive well 
in the locality of (.^ilciitta. Several blossom with drooping festoons of 
dowers; these it is best to grow in suspended pots or baskets. With 
s(»rno it answers merely to attach them to the limb of a tree, binding 
them on with a little moss or Cocoaniit fibre. 

1. aggregatum. — Flowers large, deep-orauge, in large compact 
(dusters ; a lovely plant, not at all nnconmion in Calcutta, where it 
thrives well. Also D. aggregatum majus. — A larger flowered variety. 

D. Andersonii. — Loaves smooth and bright green ; blossoms in 
.func, with bountiful pure white strongly aromatic flowers. 

3. D. angulatum. — Native of the Andamans ; bears pretty 
pure wliito flowers of a delicious honey-scent, which last only eight 
hours. 

4. D. calceolaria. — A largo straggling plant with rod-liko stri 
ated steins, three to six feet long. Flowers bright yellow with two 
purplish brown spots on tlie lip. 

r>. D. Gambrldgeanum. — Stems thick and nodose ; flowers bright 
yellow with brown 8p(ds. 

I). D, Chrysanthum. — Native of Assam ; a remarkably handsome 
plant, \Yith its rich thick glossy loaves, which set off admirably its flue 
largo trusses of orange-coloured flowers. 

7. Dalhousianum. — Stems stout, smooth, and plump, marked with 
purple Hues. Flowers in racemes, four inches across ; creamy-yellow 
tinged witli rose ; lip yellow^ at the base, marked with a pair of large 
crimson spots. 

8. D. denslilorum. — Native of Sikkim. Pseudo-bulbs club-shaped ; 
terminal loaves fleshy. Flowers in dense drooping panicles, yellow 
with orange lip, 

i). D. Devonianum. — Native of Khuss^'U ; a slender plant. Flow- 
era of great delicacy and beauty, having a large frilled white lip, 
tipped with crimson, and with two kidney-formed orange spots in the 
centre. 

10. D. Falconer!. — Native of Sikkim. Stems branched, very 
narrow ; strongly knotted, four feet long. Flowers white tipped wfth 
purple, lip white with rich purple blotch at the base, and golden 
margin. One of the finest. 
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11. D. Farmeri. — In habit somewhat like densiiioriim. Flowers 
looser, variable, pink and yellow. Also D. Farmeri album, with white 
flowers. 

12. D. flmbriatum. — Native of Assam ; a splendid plant, produc- 
ing large handsome trusses of bloom well relieved by the rich foliage. 
Flowers apricot-yellow, two inches across. Viir. oculatuin with a 
kidney-formed blood -colon red spot on the base of the lip. 

13. D. formosum. — Flowers white with deep yellow stain on lip. 
Var. fiflgantlum from Jbirmah. 

14. D. Jenkinsii. — Native of Ooiilpara; a pretty, compact little 
Orchid, with strap-like leaves, two or throe inches long ; bears a pretty 
cluster of apricot-coloured llowers. 

15. D. macranthum macrophyllum. — Native of the Philip- 

pines. Flowera six inches in diameter, rosy-[)iiik ; lip witli deep claret 
stain; scent unpleasant. The iinest and largest of all. 

16. D. nobile. — Native of N. India. A lovely plant wlien in full 
blossom. Flowers two inches across, white, dcc])ly-tingod with violet, 
with two clnb-formcd deep purple spots on the base of the lip. There 
are Wallichil, Lindleyannm, ami other varieties differing in colour. 

17. D. Paiiahii.- Scmi-pcndulous with thickish bulbs. Flowers 
numerous, beautiful rosy-])urplc. 

18. D. Plerardil. — Flowers large, French-white, borne in drooi)ing 
festoons of blossom several feet long. A most beautiful Orchid, very 
coramou about Calcutta, where it thrives well on the bough of a tree. 
There is a variety, latifolium, of double the size. 

19. D. secundum. — Native of Borneo. Stems short and thick, 
with spikes of deep rose-coloured flowers. 

Others met with about Calcutta arc : D. albo-sangulneum; D. 
amoenum ; D. chrysotoxum ; D. ( oerulescens ; D. crepidatum ; 
D. cretaceum ; D. crystalium ; D. Gibsoni ; D. Griffithii ; D. 
heterocarpum ; D. infundibulum ; D. Macarthieo ; D. multi- 
caule ; D. nodosum ; D. onosmum ; D. Paxtoni ; D. primulinum ; 
D. speciosum ; D. tortile ; D. transparens ; D Qensonce ; D.bigib- 
bum;D. Crassinode; D. Freemanii; D. Hillii ; D. longicarne ; 
D. lutiflorum ; D. pulchellum ; D. suavissiiQum ; D. sulcatum ; 
D. superbiens ; D. imdulatum ; D. taurimum ; D. thrysiflorum ; 
and D. Wardianum ; one of the grandest of all the species. 

Coelogyne. 

A genus of Orchids entirely Flastern, and mostly natives of the 
hillk of Indio. The following are met with in Calcutta : — 1. O. media ; 
2. O. rigrida ; 3. O. nitida ; 4. O. undulata ; 5. O. flacoida ; 
6. 0. ochracea; likewise the two accounted the most beautiful, 
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7. 0 . christata, bearing racemes of fragrant \vhite flowers, four 
inches across, with beautiful yellow and orange stains on the lip; 
and 8 . 0. odoratissima, unsurpassed for its fragrance. Also 0. 
barbata, aaid C. massangeana. 


Bpidendrum. 

This genus, which is said to comprise above three hundred species, 
is confined almost exclusively to South America. Few, Mr. Warner 
states, arc worth growing except for their fragrance. Those most 
distiuguiKhed for the beauty and size of their flowers are B« nemorale ; 
B. Skinneri ; and B. priamaticurpum, unknown as yet, I believe, 
in this country. The following have been introduced, of which the 
two last are not uncommon in Calcutta : B. vitellinum ; B. fSalca- 
turn ; B. polyanthum ; B. macrophyllum ; B. coebleatum ; 
B. crasBifolium, a free bloomer, bearing upright dense spikes of 
purplish, rose-coloured flowers : and B. ciliare, which bears white 
spider-like blossoms, two of the ])ctals with pretty eyelash-like fringe. 
Also B. grammatopbyllum speciosum. 

Broughtonia. 

B. sangulnea. — Native of Jamaica. Pseudo-bulbs flat and round ; 
flowers blood red ; thrives and blossoms Avell in Calcutta. 

Loelia. 

A South American genus, containing some of the most superb of 
the Orchids. They arc terrestrial. L. anceps ; L. majalio ; L. pur- 
purata ; L. superblens, accounted amongst the finest, have been 
introduced of late into Calcutta, as well as L. acuminata ; L. 
autumnalis ; L. albida ; and L. Dayana. 

Cattleya. 

A genus closely allied to the above, and confined principally to 
Central America and the Brazila The flowers they bear are accounted 
to bo amongst the largest in the order, some being as much as seven 
inches across from tip to tip of the petals. The finest of all is O. 
Warsoewiozli. Next to it stand 0. Mossiea ; O. labiata;*0» 
criapa ; O. Skinneri ; O. Adandlee ; which have been Introducied 
into Calcutta, and flower well in the grass orchid-house and conser- 
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vatory. Also C. amathystlna ; 0. citrina; 0. Bldorado; 0. 
Gaskelliana ; 0. Gigas ; 0. Imperlalis ; 0. intermedia ; 0, Iieo- 
poldii ; O. Mendellii; 0. Nobilior ; O. Peroivaliana ; 0. Sanderl- 
ana : C. Specioslssima ; C. Trianaa ; and O. Wameri. 


Brassavola. 

A genus of Orchids of tropical America remarkable for the fragrance 
of their dowers, with loug-tailcd })otals. B. cucullata and B. glauca 
are met with in Calcutta. 


Phaius. 

A genus of terrestrial Orchids, grown in pots in light, rich soil ; 
natives of the East, of which 1. P. maculatus, with yellow flowers 
and 2. P. Wallichii, with dull-orange or tawny flowers, are well known 
in Calcutta. Also P. Grandiflorus and P. Albua. 


Thunia, olim Phaius. 

T. Bensonii, and T. alba, which, Mr. Jennings tolls mo, grow 
well in the open ground, in broken brick beneath a Mango-tree, and 
display their beautiful white flowers in July. 


Arundina. 

A. bambuscefolia. — A terrestrial Orchid, grown in pots, like 
Phaius ; native of Nepal, nearly allied to Bletia, a slender, reed-like 
plant, not uncommon in Calcutta, where, in the mouth of September, 
it bears thin purple flowers. 


Bletia. 

1. B. hyacinthina. — A terrestrial Orchid ; native of China ; begins 
to start its corms about the middle of November, when it should be 
repotted; a good light leaf-mould soil, with plenty of crooks for 
immediate drainage, and broad, rather, shallow pots, are most suitable 
to it ; displays its abundance of bright pink flowers in February and 
Malh^h. 

2. B. vereoaiida. — A terrestrial Orchid ; native of the West Indies ; 
flowers very similar to those of the preceding, borne nearly always, 
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but principally at the end of September, when it throws up long 
flowering stems three feet high, displaying their flowers in full beauty 
for more than two months ; ripens abundance of seed during the cold 
season ; cultivated same as tlie last. 

Spathoglottis. 

A. Fortunel. — A terrestrial Orchid ; native of Houg-Kong ; flowers 
yellow, described as, in cliaracter, much resembling the preceding. 
Cultivation same iis Blctia. 


Cyrtopera. 

O. Hava. — Native of India; a terrestrial Orchid; flowers large, 
golden yellow, very beautiful uj)on their large spike ; grows in the 
ground of the common border, where its spike of blossom springs up 
ill May, before any of the leaves appear. 


Vanda. 

A genus of beautiful orcluds, natives of Assam and the KhAssya Hills, 
mostly; many arc natives of Jh*ugal. They are all celestial, and on 
that account must be grown attached to blocks of wood and squares of 
teak. 

1. V. gigantea. — A noble Orchid ; flowers large, thick-petalled, 
expanded, and somewhat resembling huffish-yellow butterflies, upon 
their fine large, deop-green, handsome foliage. 

2. V. Roxburghii, — Native of Bengal ; often met with growing 
upon the boughs of Mango-trees; flowers above checkered with yellow 
and dusky ferruginous-pur] )lc*, beneath white ; not very attractive. 
There arc several varieties ; one entirely of cream colour. 

3. V. teres. — Native of Assam and Khossya ; a curious plant, with 
pale-green stem-like cylindrical leaves, which vary from the thickness 
of a cedar-pencil to that of a quill ; flowers large, erect, very hand- 
some, of a pale-rose colour ; the lip having the form of a monk’s cowl, 
largo enough to hold a walnut, deep pink with dark bars, tied on by 
two broad ribbons below the chin. Not an uncommon plant in 
Calcutta. 

4. V. cearulea. — BTowers borne in splendid racemes about a foot 
long, ten or twelve in each raceme ; having the general form of a 
star four inches across, with five wavy, pear-outlined rays, beautifully 
mottled by the reticulations, being of a deep violet blue upon a paler 
ground of the same colour ; the base of the lip small, deep-purple, 
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projecting from the centre of the flower. The flowers fade in time 
to an almost pure white. In full blossom iu November. Leaves strap- 
like, coriaceous, polished, and ecpiitaut. One of the loveliest and most 
valued of Orchids. 

5. V. Cathcarti. — Native of Jynteah ; flowers very large, rose- 
coloured externally, ])ctal8 yellow internally, densely striped with 
transverse lines of deep orange red. J)r. Lindley says : — “ No more 
remarkable Orchid has been found in Northern India; and though 
not so showy as the gorgeous Deinlrobia (Chrysanthum, Devouianum, 
Farmeri, &c.) amongst which it grows, it exceeds any of these iu its 
singularity and iu its chaste, elegant appearance. 

6. V. cristata. — Native of Assam; a small plant, bears curious 
greenish-white flowers, remaining a very long time in blossom, and 
resembling somewhat a little bird striped with crimson, sitting in its 
nest 

7. V, Batemanni. — Native of the Piiilippines ; a stout, erect-grow- 
ing plant, with thick straight leatliery loaves. Flowers iu largo erect 
spikes more than three feet long, creamy yellow mottled ; the reverse 
rose colour, two and a half inches across ; of leathery texture, lasting 
as long as tw^o mouths, opening iu June. 

8. V. Lowii.— Native of Borneo; habit like that of Renanthora, 
but with larger leaves bending gracefully over. Flowers borne on 
long pendulous racemes, sometimes eight to ten feet long, being of 
two distinct kinds on the same spike ; the lower ones of tawny yellow, 
the upper ones pale yellow mottled like tortoise-shell, 

9. V. csBrulescens. — Somewhat like V. ccenilea, but smaller 
spike longer. 

10. V. Denifloxiiaiia. — Close iu habit to 11. V. Roxburghii. 
and 12. V. Roxburgbii var: cmrulea; 13. V. Jenkinsii and 14. 
V. Bensonl. Also 15. V. Hookerii; 16. V. insignia; 17. V. 
lamellata Boxallii; 18. V. Parishii; 19. V. Suavis, aud 20. V; 
tricolor. 


Renanthera. 

1. R. coooinea — Chinese Air plant. — Native of China; flowers 
with narrow, bright coral-red petals, of spider-liko form, borne during 
the hot season in immense profusion, and in long succession upon 
their antler-like flower-stems. This plant is said to bo one of the 
principal favorites in the gardens of the Mandarins. It thrives vigor- 
ously in the region of Calcutta, and blossoms to perfection bound to 
a large upright log by moss fastened with copper wire, and exposed 
throughout the year to the full power of the sun, as shown iu 
Figs. aO— 32. 
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2. R. araclinltes. — Called also Arachnia moschifera ; bears 
sprays of about twelve flowers^ much like huge spiders, five inches 
across, of a lemon-colour with great purple spots, emitting a 
delicate scent of musk; considered one of the most remarkable 
of all the Orchids. This, like the lost (as Mr. John Scott tells 
me is the case with most of the China Orchids), requires full exposure 
to the sun. Also R. Lowii and R. Storerii. 



Fig. 31. Fig. S3. 


Plialsenopaia. ^ 

1. P. amabills — Q ueen of the Orchids — Indian Butterfly 
Plant— ^Native of Amboyna ; flowers very large, milk white, leathery; 
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lip marked with purple lines ; resembling a butterfly with expanded 
wings, lasting unimpaired for several weeks. This most choice and 
magnificent plant is always grown fastened with moss and copper 
wire upon a log. It may be easily propagated by binding a piece of 
moss round 0 !ie of the joints of the flowering-stalk, which will emit 
roots, and may then be removed and attached in the usual way to 
another log. 

2. P. grandiflora. — Very similar to the last, but lip stained yellow. 
Mr. Wanier states that as a rule the specimens from Java have larger 
flowers and longer spikes than those from Borneo. 

3. P. Sohilleriana. — A very beautiful plant for its flattened frosted 
roots, and leaves sinular in form to those of the last, marked with 
transverse bauds and blotches of white. Flowers fragrant, pinkish- 
mauve, with dark purple spots on the lip. 

4. P. Oornu-cervi. — Spikes of flowers flattened in shapo like a 
stag-horn, small, yellow barred with brown ; not uncommon in Cal- 
cutta. 

5. P. Lowii. — Flowers white with deep pur[)lo lip, leaves small, 
and deciduous in the cold season. 

6. Parishii. — A very small plant, with small but abundant white 
and purple flowers. 

7. P. rosea. — Blossoms nearly all the year round from tho same 
spike. 

8. P. Manneii. — Flowers creamy yellow, small and inconspicuous : 
abundant and thriving in the Botanical Gardens. 

9. P. Schumannii. — Leaves rich purple on the reverse, most 
profuse*bloomer, with enormous branched spikes. 

There are besides these the following species, natives principally of 
the Straits and Phillippines P. intermedia ; P. Listerll ; P. Lud- 
demanniana ; P. Sanderiana ; P. speciosa ; P. Sumatrina ; P. 
tetraspes ; and P. violoceum. 

The great point to obtain success in the cultivation of these plants, 
Mr. Warner states, is to render the leaves healthy, by keeping them 
as well exposed to the light as possible. 


Saccolabium. 

Flowers generally small, but borne very numerously in large dense 
clusters .of a plume-like form, most exquisite in colour and delicate in 
character. Grown attached to a log in the same way as Vandas. 

1. S. gigwteum. — A magnificent plant from Burmah, with broad, 
lightest green leaves ; bears in December and January an immense spike 
with large^ very fragrant flowers, white spotted with violet. 
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2. S. guttatum {spi. S. retusum). — An old-cstabliBhed plant in 
Calcutta ; bears spikes of bloom a foot or more long of small white 
Howers spotted with rose, described as assuming a taiblike, almost 
cylindrical form. Also guttatum, vars : densiflorum, giganteum 
and Holfordii. Others known in Calcutta are : — S. micranthum ; 
S. miniatum ; S. ampallaceum ; var : Moulmeinensis ; S. Blu- 
mei ; S. denticulatum ; S. curvifolium ; S. Harrisonianum, 
and S. violaceum. 


Aerides. 

Flowers resemble in general appearance those of Saccolabium. 

“ There is probably no genua among Orchids,” says Mr. AVaraer, 

the species of which arc more generally ornamental — no s])ecies not 
vvortli growing. Even when not in blooom, the different species, all 
similar in habit, are all good-looking objects, from the pleasing dis- 
position of their substantial-looking foliage.” The flowers .arc borne 
upon long spikes, like Saccolabiiims, but arc smaller in size. Cultivated 
in the same way. 

1. A. affine. -- Native of Assam ; bears rose-coloured flowers. 

2. A. odoratum. — Native of Assam ; bears pretty trusses of bloom 
with small white flowers tinted and spotted with ])ink, having the form 
of a curved horn, and diffusing an ex(iuisite Icmon-likc fragrance. Also 
the var. O. majus. 

The first two have been long well known in Calcutta Of later in- 
troduction, and all of great beauty, are: — 3. A. Lobbii ; 4, A. 
Fieldingli ; r>. A. quinquevulnerum ; 6. A. virens ; an^ 7. A. 
Lindleyanum, the last in Mr. Crete's collection, and spoken of by him 
as perfection. 8. A roseum, and 9. A. suavissimum. Also A. 
crassifolium ; A. crispum; A. expansum Leonlas; A. macu- 
losum, and A. rubrum. 

AngrcBcum. 

• 

A. superbum.— Flowers large, white, remarkable for the length of 
the spur ; in one species as much as a foot and a half long. A, ses- 
quipedale is the grandest of the species, with immense spurs. A. 
ebumeum and falcatum are also worth cultivating. These are ter- 
restrial Orchids, and should be grown in pots. 

Oymbidium. 

1. aloifoUum.— -Native of India; flowers dull-purple and russet; 

not attractive ; a very common and hardy Orchid ; grows well, left to 
itself, on the limb of a tree. To be met with also in Calcutta are 
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the Indian species; 2, O. gijranteum, with racemes of very large 
brown lesselar.ed flowers ; 3, C. Mastersli, with white fragrant flowera 
and rush-like leaves ; 4, O. eburneum, like the last, amongst the 
largest and sweetest of tlie genus, flowers large, radical, ivory-white, 
smelling like Lilac ; 5, C. elegans, with massive pendulous spikes of 
yellowish flowers ; 6 , C. lancifolium, C. Lowianuxn and Paiishii are 
recent introductions. 


Grammatophyllum. 

G. Finlaysonium — now called Brombeadia palustpis— Native 
of Penang ; an immensely stout-stemmed hardy Orchid ; has boon in the 
Calcutta Botanical Clardens ti great many years, but has never flow^ered. 


Oncidiuip. 

A genus comprising more than two hundred species, confined entirely 
to tropical America Many are natives of the mountains anti retpiire 
no very hiudi tompcratiire. The few comfuinitivrly known till recently 
in Calcutta are ; — 1, O. ampliatum ; 2, luridum, these two arc well 
established, an<l flower regularly ; 3, O. cpispum ; 4, O. bicallosum; 
5, O lanceanum, accounted the most heautifnl of all; and (>, 0.papllio» 
the famous Bntterfly-plaitt. 

The recent introductions of this heautifnl species arc : O. amplia- 
tum majus ; O. aurosum ; O- bifolium ; O. Carthaginense ; O. 
Oavendishianum ; O. concolor ; O. flexuosum ; O. recurvum ; O. 
Kramerii ; O Limmingbii ; O. Marshallianum ; 0« onithorby- 
neum ; O. papilio majus ; O. tigrinum {Harken ) ; O. varicosum, 
and O. Wentwortbianum. 

Stanhopea. 

Plants remarkable for the way in which they thrust tlieir spikes 
of flowers til rough the bottom of the baskets in which they are sus- 
pended. S. martiana and S. tigrina thrive well, ami have flowered 
in the Botanical Gardens. 


Calautbe. 

1. 0. vestita. — A terrestrial Orchid, native of Motilmein ; throws 

up in the cold season a spike of large milk-white flowers, with deep 
rosy eye. I'here is a varie y witli a yellow eye (vestito nevalls). 
2. C, masuoa — Native of Northern India, bears purplish flowers in 
a hyaoiuth-like spike. Also O. veratofolla. 

F., G. 


26 
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Limatodes. 

L. rosea. — A terrestrial Orchid, nearly allied to the last; very 
chaste and beautiful, when in the cold season it sends up its deep rose- 
-coloured flowers with crimson spot in the centre. 

Vanilla. 

The different species of Vanilla are said to do best potted in moss, 
the pots well drained with potshreds, with a trellis for the plants to be 
trained upon. They are also very ornamental when nicely trained upon 
a lon^x upright log of wood with the end securely Hxed in a flowxr-pot 
for a stand, as soeii in Figs. .30 — 32. They should be fastened on with 
a littl« moss or Cocoanut fibre. Cultivated in this way, I have seen 
beautiful flowering specimens at the Calcutta shows. They are easily 
propagated by cuttings of the stem taken off at a joint. The following 
are pretty common in Calcutta, and bear greenish-white flowers: — 1, 
V. alvida ; 2, V. aromatlca ; 3, V. grandiflora ; 4, V. ovalifolia ; 
5, V. planifolia, which emits a delicious fragrance at night. 

Aneectochilus. 

A genus of terrestrial Orchids. Must bo grown in fibrous mould and 
sand to succeed. Propagated by cuttings and division. 

1. A. setaceus. — A terrestrial Orchid, native of Ceylon, it is 
called the King of the Woods, and grows commonly in the hedgerows. 

** The flowers aro not at all beautiful, but the leaves are the most 
beautiful of all the leaves in the world. The ground colour is 
dark velvety green, tinged with a metallic lustre, curiously inlaid, as 
it were, with streaks of golden network.’^* 

One of our rarest and choicest plants, always grown in a pot under 
a bell glass ; but the management of it with success has hardly yet 
been ascertained. 

2. A. Dawsonianus — Native of the Indian Archipelago ; leaf four 
inches long, rich olive-brown with reddish golden veins. 

3. A. Ordianus — Native of Singapore. Khizomes thick as a man’s 
little finger ; leaves bright metallic green, with delicate golden lines ; 
similar in shape and habit to the last. Both are of more robust habit 
than any other species, and are deciduous in the cold season, when 
they require rest. Also A. Lowii and A. Slanthophyllum* Most 
of the above are common on the hills. 


* * Cottage Gardener's Dictionary.* 
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Oypripedinm. 

VKNUsVSLirPER. 

A genus of most interesting terrestrial Orchids, formerly found very 
difficult to preserve, and consequently great rarities in Calcutta ; but 
now, since cultivated in grass conservatories, thriving well and blossom- 
ing beautifully in the cold season. The following arc those commonly 
met with: — 

1. O. venustum — Native of Nepal and the Khiissya Hills ; a small, 
very handsome plant, with the underside of its loaves pnittily tcsselatcd 
with purplish black ; produces cmious large white and russot-greeu 
flowers, spotted and striped with ])nr))lo. 

2. 0. insigne — Native of ; leaves pale green, somewhat 

similar to tlic above ; flowers large, pahi tawny-green, witli spotted lid. 
O. Maulei is a variety with larger flowers of richer colour. 

3. 0. concolor — Native of Nlouhnein ; a very beautiful ])lant, witli 
strap-shaped, smooth, polished-green leaves, mottled with whitish 
markings ; bears large, handsome, ])rimrosc-colourcd flowers. 

4. 0. Hooker! - Somewhat like the last, only with markings more 
decided. 

t). 0. niveum — Native of Moiilmein ; snow-white. 0, 0. hirsu- 

tissimum ; 7, G. purpuratum. 

The later introductions aro : 0. Boxalli ; 0. calarum (a liyhrid) ; 
O. ciliolare ; C. Dominii (also a hybrid) ; Q. grande (a hybrid) ; 
O. Lawrencianum ; 0. Lowii ; O. Roezlii ; 0. Sedeni (a hybrid) ; 
O. selligerum ; and C. Stonei. 

The best wfiy to grow these plants is in ])ot3 filled witli broken 
charcoal, largo pieces of brick, and some well-decayed leaf-mould and 
sand. They do not bear sunshine well. 

OdontoglosBum. 

A very extensive genus of American Orchids, natives chiefly of 
Mexico and Columbia. They arc very beautiful, and coiu])rise over 150 
varieties. Their cultivation has not been attended witli succcsh in this 
country, as they arc mostly what arc known as, “ Cool Orchids,” and. 
bloom in the winter months even in Jlngland. The following varieties 
may, however, be met with in some of the Calcutta gardens ; — 
O. Alexandrse ; O. Citrostum ; O. Londesboroughianum, and 
Vexillarium. 

Horxnodes. 

A small genus of Mexican Orchids of no great beauty. They do not 
succeed very well in this country, the family being represented by one 
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single species, M. lazatum eburneum, to be met with in one or two 
gardens about Calcutta. 

LILTAGEiE. 


Tullpa. 

Tulip. 

Gool Leila. 

I have never heard of a single instance of the Tulip having been culti- 
vated with success in this country on the plains. Both when residing 
at Ferozepoi ‘0 and at Howrah I procured i)ulb8 from England, but on 
each occasion wdth the moat unsatisfactory result. Some never started 
at all, and those which did, merely put forth a miserable leaf or two. 
They grow to perfection on the hills, where the bulbs should be put 
down in February, in the same way as the Narcissus. 

Fritillaria. 

Comprises the different kitnls of Fritillarias, as well as the old 
familiar Crown Imperial ; all quite unadapted to the climate of 
Bengal. When at Ferozepore 1 procured a selection from England. 
The Crown Imperials had pushed forth long roots by the time of their 
arrival ; but the Fritillarias were still dormant. On being potted they 
remained in the same condition, never making any growth whatever, 
and in course of time perished, 'fhey grow to perfection on the hills, 
and should bo treated in the same way as the Narcissus. 

Liliuxn. 

Both when at Ferozepore and at Howrah I made attempts to intro- 
duce several kinds of Lily commonly cultivated in England at that 
time, but on each occasion with most unsatisfactory results. The 
bulbs do not bear being kept long out of the ground, and are sure to 
arrive here in a more or less damaged condition. Some were entirely 
decayed on reaching me ; others in a tolerably sound condition never 
started, and some, one or two only, did so to die off speedily on the 
approach of the hot season. Many new species from Japan have, 
however, appeared since then, the introduction of which has proved 
more satisfactory. The want of success hitherto may be owing to the 
exhausted condition of the bulbs, from which they never recover^ 
rather than from any unfitness of the, climate. For it is stated that 
at tho Calcutta Flower-show of March 1868, Mr. G. Livesay exhibited 
two new kinds of Lilies, unnamed, flowering then for the first time,, 
from bulbs received from the Mauritius three years previously. Thii 
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is just what hap»pens with the li. aiiratum, brought now to England 
in such quantities from Japan : many never recover from the effects of 
the journey, and those that do, take two or three years before they 
flower. This magnificent species, too, has flowered in Calcutta ; but 
not, as I learn, very satisfactorily. In Upper India and on the hills, 
the case is quite different ; and they thrive to perfection if planted 
in time — on the plains in October, and on the hills in February and 
March. A light rich soil suits them. 

1. L. longifolium. — A common plant in the gardens about 
Calcutta. The bulbs are small, but throw up stems about fifteen 
inches high, bearing in March heads of noble fragrant white flowers, 
full six inches long. Several pots of this plant in full bloom afford 
for the time a most superb decoration for the verandah. The leaves 
die down about the middle of June, when the pots should be put away 
in some dry place till October, when the bulbs begin to start ngaiii. 
On the hills pot in March, and when the leaves die down in Oct(jbcr, 
stow away the pots in some dry place. At that time they should bo 
separated and re-potted : the larger ones singly for flowering, and tlio 
small ones three or four in a pot, to grow and mature themselves for 
flowering the succeeding year. When they have started into vigorous 
growth they require a liberal supply of water, and are the better for 
the pots being placed every alternate two days in pans of water, as 
well as for receiving occasional waterings of liquid manure. A rather 
rich soil, in which sand is mixed, suits them. 

2. It. Wallichianum. — Native of Almorah and Nepal. De- 
scribed by Dr. Wallich as “ a very distinct and noble species, with 
a tall and slender stem, two-thirds of which is thickly furnishod with 
long and linear leaves. The flowers are white, fragraut, extremely 
large, with a very long iind narrow tube which gradually widens into 
an ample spreading limb ; generally two or three on tho apex of the 
stem.” 

Found in the Calcuttta Botanical Gardens, but a rave plant, I be- 
lieve, in Calcutta. 

The several varieties described in the catalogues of English nursery- 
men, may all be successfully grown in Upper India and on the hills. 
The treatment recommended for L. longifolium will suit them all. 

GloHosa. 

Q. Buperba. — A slender climbing plant, with small narrow leaves, 
and tuberous roots, said to be a most virulent poison ; native of India, 
and often to be met with growing wild; bears during the rains 
curiously formed flowers of long, narrow, inverted, twisted petals, one 
alf deep crimson and one-half primrose colour on first opening, but 
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afterwards becoming altogether crimson. The flowers, borne in pro- 
fusion and mingled together in both these conditions, have a most 
beautiful cfFcct. It dies down in the cold season, and lies dormant till 
the rains. The plant in full vigour is often infested by a caterpillar, 
by which, if not looked to, in a very short time it is entirely consumed. 

Hemerocallis. 

H. fulva — Dav-Lilv. — A common plant in most gardens in India; 
bears heads of largo tawny-yellow flowers of no great beauty. A 
variety with double flowers is met with in some gardens, but not com- 
mon. H. variegata bears variegated flowers. Put dowm the bulbs in 
March, both on the hills and on the plains. 

Funkiai 

F. subcordata. — Native of China; a very handsome small pot- 
plant, not uncommon in Calcutta, l.eaves cordate, of a dark pleasant 
green ; bears in August umbels of large, white, swcctly-fragraiit, droop- 
ing, bell-formed flowers, four inches long, opening of an evening. 
Propagated by division of the roots in March, ^fhey begin their 
growth in this month on the hills, when they should be ro]>otted i!i 
fresh soil. The roots arc of a fibrous nature, and will not bear being 
much disturbed, or the plants will fail of blossoming. F. variegata^ 
bears variegated flowers. 

Agapanthus. 

A. umbellatus — Bluk African Lily. — A most noble plant, occa- 
sionally, but not often, met with, and nob thriving well in Calcutta 
gardens ; bears upon a long scape, during the rains, a large umbel of 
large, liandsoine, azure-blue flowers. Requires the shelter of a veran- 
dah, and to be grown in a pot. A light rich soil suits it. Plant the 
bulbs ill March on the hills, and keep in a green-house. 

Folianthes. 

P. tuberosa — Ture-Rose — Gool-shubbo . — The commonest, perhaps,, 
of any plant in the gardens of India, and certainly one of the most 
delightful. Sends up stems usually tlu’ce feet high ; in a soil that 
suited it, I have seen them as high as six feet, bearing hyaciiith-like 
clusters of pure white flowers, which diffuse an ex(iuisite fragrancie for 
a wide distance around, and under some states of the atmosphere, it is 
said, have been seen to emit electric sparks. After flowering the stems 
should be cut down, and others will spring up in constant succession 
throughout the year. Propagated by separation of the bulbs, as it 
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may be also from seed, which it produces in abundance during the cold 
weather. The double flowering variety bears lovely clusters of flowers, 
but not nearly so fragrant as the single. The stems of tliis variety 
require to be supported stakes, or they are all but sure to fall with 
their own weight, and then look vorj' unsightly. 

Sanseviera. 

An extensive genus of plants, many having a gononil resoinblanco 
to Aloes ; some of tliem yielding valuable fibres ; but hardly ernauicn- 
tal enough to be worthy a place in the garden. They need no parti- 
cular care in cultivation. 

1. S. Capensis. — Lately introduced, and is, |)crha[)s, the prettiest 

of any for its tliick, wavy, irrogular-forined, dark-gre(jii lcav(‘s, with 
zig-zag lines across them. ^ 

2. S. (Guineensis ?). — A curious plant, with the leaves resem- 
bling a bundle of long, dark-green, ribbed horns, rising out of the 
ground ; bears in the cold season, just upon the surface of the earth, 
a bunch of dirty-white fragrant flowers. A single leaf stuck in a pot 
of sand and watered will soon take root and form a now plant. Kc- 
quires plentiful watering. 

Aloe. 

Dr. Voigt states that there were as many as a hundred species 
of Aloe formerly in Dr. Carey’s garden at Scram pore ; but that most 
had died, and that ho could enumerate no more than forty-two. 
About a dozen or fourteen species is the largest number I believe now 
to be met with in the Calcutta Botanical (wardens. 

Some two or three have very ornamental leaves, and look handsome 
in pots ; these, if loft out in the rains, are very apt to perish from 
water lodging between the leaves, and causing them to rot at the point 
of junction. Many are easily propagated by inserting a leaf in a pot 
of damp sand. A light porous soil, through whicli the water given 
them is soon passed off, is manifestly that best suited to them. 

1. A. Abyssinica. — A very largo species, growing in the open 
ground in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, and very showy when in full 
blossom in January and February, with its large flower-stem bearing 
innumerable small bright vermilion flowers. 

2. A. indiesa.— A common plant throughout the country ; leaves 
thorn-edged, thick, soft, pale-green, crossed with lines of spots ; bears 
dull red flowers. From the peculiarity of its foliage a pleasing variety 
among other potted plants. 

3. A. intermedia. — A small handsome plant, with neat, clean- 
cut, strap-like leaves, speckled with green and white. 
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4. A. nigricans. — Exceedingly ornamental for its polished, blaok- 
green, well-cut leaves, of strap-like form ; bears in March flowers vail- 
ing from pale-green to lurid red. 

5. A. attenuata. — A small plant with very succulent and curiously 
crimped leaves ; hears in April small, greenish, insignificant flowers. 

6. A. saponaria — A small plant with curious, thick, short suc- 
culent leaves, crossed with dotted white lines. 

Yucca. 

Adam's-Nbedlb. 

The species of Yucca known in Europe amount to as many as thirty. 
The following only, I believe, are those to be met with in this country. 

1. Y. aloifolia. — A large plant, common everywhere in India, and 
familiar for its formidable array of fong, hard, flattened leaves, each 
tipped with a needle-like thorn ; bears in the rains countless white 
flowers, hanging most beautifully, like little bells, from its erect-grow- 
ing flower-stein. The plant becomes disposed to blossom sooner by 
having the lower leaves cut away. The leaves, burieil iu damp earth 
till their soft parts decay, yield a strong tenacious fibre, very useful 
for tying up ])lant8 with. Propagated by offsets. There is a variegated 
variety of this plant, having the edges of the leaves of dull white 
colour, not particularly ornamental. 

2. Y. gloriosa — Spanish Bayonet — Distinguished from the last 
by its leaves being much narrower and spike-like ; grows to very largo 
dimensions before flowering, and is quite unsuited for any but gardens 
of great extent. Bears flowers similar to the last named. 

3. Y. stricta. — A small plant in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, 
never flowering there, and making little or no growth. 


Allium. 

Comprises several species, bearing umbels of different-coloured flowers 
with a strong smell of garlic ; most have been introduced, but do not 
seem disposed to flower here. 

A. fkragrans. — A small bulbous plant ; bears in April small umbels 
of greenish-white flowers, like those of the common Onion ; interesting 
for their heliotrope-like fragrance. 

Scilla. 

A genus of small bulbous plants, producing flowers somewhat 
similar to the Hyacinth ; not found to succeed in Bengal, but grow well 
in Upper India and the hills. Treatment same as for Narcissus. 
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Omlthogalum. 

Star op Bethlehem. 

Of 'which there are several species; not cultivated with success 
here. 

O. caudatum. — An uninteresting plant in the Calcutta Botanical 
hardens ; bears greenish- white flowera. 


Muscari. 

M. botryoides — Grape Hyacinth. — A pretty, diminutive 
bulbous plant, distributed abundantly in the North-West Pro- 
vinces from tlie Saharunpore Gardens ; thrives well in the border, 
and produces pretty mcem^ s of dark-blue flowers, of about the size 
of black currants. I have never met with it in Bengal. Plant the 
bulbs in March. 

Hyacinthus. 

H. orientalis — Hyacinth. — By repeated trials it has been well 
ascertained that the Hyacinth cannot be brought to thrive and blos- 
som, with any degree of satisfaction, in Calcutta or its vicinity. Of 
the bulbs that arc imported some only produce a few leaves, while 
others, which appear forming for blossom, seem scarcely able to push 
themselves above ground, and instead of opening all the flowers in 
the cluster at once, open two or three first, which decay before the 
remainder expand. 

In Upper India, however, their cultivation is attended wirh com- 
plete success. A selection of buli»s procured from England, with very 
little attention given to them, blossomed as beautifully as they arc ever 
seen to do in Europe. 

The best bulbs are always of a conical form. All flat-crowned 
ones are apt to give off numerous offsets, and rarely, if ever, give 
good flowers. Also 

** Small bulbs are of the finest varieties. The size of the bulb 
Las nothing to do with the fineness of the bloom, which is most com- 
monly inversely ns the size of the bulb.”* 

The pot in which a Hyacinth is grown should be eleven or twelve 
inches deep, the soil a mixture of well-decayed cow-mauure and leaf- 
mould, and a very large proportion of sand, and a few wood ashes 
or small hits of charcoal. Some recommend the bulb to be planted 
three inches deep, but this would be to bury one of the principal 
features of beauty in the plant. 'IMie best plan perhaps is to plant 


* Vilmoriy's Catalogue, quoted in *Gard. Chron.,* Bept. 1861. 
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the bulb with about a third above the surface of the earth, that the 
beautiful metallic colour upon it may not be concealed, and then 
attend to the folloAving directions given by Sir J. Paxton : — 

“ The plant is unable to develop 
itself with a rapidity proportionate 
to the moisture it imbibes, when its 
upper surface is acted upon too im- 
mediately by tho atmosphere. Hence 
the propriety of covering tlie bulbs 
with some light material. They ought 
invariably to be started by covering 
the pots containing them with three 
or four inches of old bark or half 
pulverized leaf-soil. A due share of 
moisture is thus preserved around 
botli leaves, bulbs, and roots ; and 
moisture is their vital element in the 
growing stage. Wlien they reach the 
surhice of the covering, they may be 
gradually introduced to the full ex- 
isting measure of solar light, wdiich 
will s])ccdily restore the colour of the 
bhinclied foliage. Another important 
point necessary to their complete 
perfection is a largo portion of river 
or white sand in the soil. Nothing is 
Fig. 34. more prejudicial to them than stag- 

nant water.*’ 

They can also be grown in the beautiful Hyacinth glasses to be 
met with now, filled with water, as illustrated in Fig. 34. The glass 
should be filled with clean, soft water, with a few pieces of charcoal 
and a little sand. Cover the bulbs with paper tubes until they start 
into growth : then expose them to light, a fits into b, thus allowing 
tho water to be changed without disturbing the roots. On the hills 
they come to great perfection, where plant tho bulbs in February. 

Lachenalia. 

Small bulbous plants, natives of the Cape of Good Hope ; for the 
most part not succeeding in Bengal, though they do well enough in 
Upper India. Plant in October ou the plains, and in March on the 
hills. An unnamed species, with spotted leaves and orange-yellow 
tubular flowers, is occasionally presented at the flower shows of the 
Agri-Hortioultural Society. 
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Drimea. 

D. revoluta. — A small pot-plant, with curious lurid-green leaves, 
covered with round white spots ; bears in May spikes of small dull-pink 
flowers. Plant in February on tlic plains. Never mot with on the hills, 

Anthericum. 

An extensive genus, represented in this country by one species — 

A. vespertinum. — A small plant ; bears in Marcli, upon long 
bare stems, small white flowers of little iiitcresl. l*lant in October 
on the plains. Not met with on the hills. 

Dianella. 

D. nemorosa. — A little bushy plant, native of this country, bear.s 
small white insignificant flowers ; uninteresting oxcejit for its brilliant 
ultramarine-coloured berries of the size of a pea. Propagated by 
seed during the rains. Not met with on the hills. 

Eustrephus. 

Bu. angustifolius. — Native of New Holland; bears pale purple 
flowers, but ornamental principally as a small climbing plant of grace- 
ful slender character, and pretty drooping grass-like Ictives. Propa- 
gated by cuttings during the rains. 

Asparagus. 

1. A. acerosus. — Native of Bengal ; an erect herbaceous thorny 
plant, with ncedlo-like leaves ; bears, in the beginning of the cold 
weather, pure white, deliglitfiilly fragrant flowers. l)r. Jtoxhnrgh 
remarks, “a charming .shrub.’’ Propagated by division in the rains. 
Not met with on the hills ; but may be grown under glass. 

2. A. racemosus. — A very thorny, slirubby climbing plant, very 
beautiful for its foliage alone, which from a distance has somewhat 
the appearance of a .Juniper: produces in November an unbounded 
profusion of minute w'hite flowers, which perfume the air to a con- 
siderable distance around. 

3. A. ascendens. — An erect-growing plant ; blossoms in November, 
when it is most exquisitely beautiful, with its graceful sprays of 
minute flowers resembling delicate plumes of silver. 

4 ^ A. plumosus. — A lovely evergreen climber from South Africa, 
with smooth stems, and beautiful minutely divided leaves, having 
the appearance of plumes. One of the most ornamental-leaved plants 
yet introduced ; bears small, white, insignifleant flowers. A light rich 
soil suits it, with plenty of drainage. Propagated by division during 
the rains. 
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5. A. plumosiis nanus. — An exceedingly graceful variety of the 
last named, but differing from it in being of dwarf, shrubby habit, 
and therefore admirably adapted for dinner-table decoration. Very 
similar to the last in general appearance, and particularly suited 
for furnishing cut sprays for intermixing with flowers. Treat- 
ment same as for the last named. Both the above are recent intro- 
ductions, and are successfully grown in glazed structures on the 
hills. 

Draceena. 

This is a genus of plants which included, under the old arrangement, 
a large number of species ; but it has been split up into flve different 
genera by Dr. Planchon. As, however, the plants, cultivated for the 
ornamental character of their leaves, which are remarkable for their 
beauty, are still popularly known under this old name, it has been 
considered advisable to retain it here. The plants are easy of culture, 
and thrive best in a ricli, limey soil. They are very easily propagated 
by division ; but cuttings put down in sand during the rains strike 
most readily. For pot-culture, or for beds, borders and rockeries ; 
or for growing in chii»ips, they are admirably adapted. For dinner- 
table decoration they are unrivalled. 

There are over a hundred varieties in cultivation; the most 
ornamental of them being of recent introduction. A great many of 
them are found in Indian gardens. The following list will be found to 
contain the best types, and includes as many as any ordinary collection 
need I)ave. The first in point of beauty is : 

D. Goldieana, from tropical Africa ; quite distinct from any 
other Dracasna, having an erect slender stem, with the base of the 
leaves closely clasping it, spreading, being cordate-ovate-acuminate in 
shape, with a yellowish green costa, banded with dark green and 
silver grey in alternate srraight or furcate transverse bands. The 
back of the unfolded leaves is of a reddish purple colour. D. Lindeni 
comes next, from Brazil, with elegantly recurved leaves of a deep green, 
traversed along their entire length with bands of creamy white and 
shades of yellow and rose. A plant of majestic growth, attaining a 
height of six to eight feet. D. fragrans vaiiegata, somewhat 
similar to the last in habit, only the variegation is more central, 
while it produces delightfully fragrant flowers. D. Bromflleldii, from 
North Australia, is a beautiful plant of dwarf growth, with lan- 
ceolate leaves inches wide, drooping to a point; of a light green, 
striped and margined with ivory white. D. Bausei, one of the 
highly coloured varieties, of striking habit and free growth. The 
leaves are four inches wide, of a dark Wonze, margined with crimsoiL 
One of the best of this type. D. Duflfll, from Australia, of dwarf 
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growth, with erect leaves a foot long and t iree inches wide, of a light 
bronzy colour. D. Mrs. Hoskins, a hybrid variety, very distinct, 
of <iwarf habit, with leaves 12 inches long and 4 wide, of a light 
bronzy purple. D. Mrs. 0. J. Freake, also a hybrid, very distinct 
and of moderate growih, leaves recurved, dark bottle-green, striped 
and edged along their entire lengih with creamy white and rosy 
purple. . D. Thompsonii ; a beautiful variety of dense growth, the 
lenves are deep green, bordered with rose, and having a patch of 
irnigenta in the centre. It is of handsome apf»earaiice, with broad, 
oblnhg leaves. One of the best in cultivation. D. voluta, a hybrid 
of pyramidal habit. The leaves are of stout textme, broad, and 
voliitely recurved, of dark bottle-green, with edge and mid-rib of purple. 
A beautiful variety. 

The ten varieties described above are perhaps tlie best in cultivation ; 
although on this p<»int tastes may differ. For those who desire to 
cultivate a larger number of varieties, the following list is given, from 
which a selection may be made : — 

D. Baptistii ; Barronii ; Ghelsoni ; Cooper! ; Ernest!! ; ex- 
celsa; formosa ; ft>agrans ; Gay!!; Glads t on!! ; gracilis; 
Guilfoylei ; Henderson!! ; Imperialls ; Knausli ; lutescens ; 
magnlflca ; Majestica ; Massangiana ; Maurltlana ; metalllca ; 
Mooreanus ; Mrs. Bause ; Mrs. Turner ; nlgro-rubra : nigro- 
striata ; Real! ; Rebecca ; reflexa ; Reginae ; Seaforthli ; 
Stella ; superba ; triumphans ; Taylor!! ; umbruclefolia ; 
virginalis, and Youngil. 

Cordyline {syn, Dracaena). 

1. 0. ferrea. — A moderate-sized shrub, with long, hinceolato, dark- 
green leaves, with crimson edges, cultivated in most gardens for the 
highly oni .'.icntal character of its foliage ; bears large compact bunch- 
es of very numerous, small, rose-coloured, very pretty flowers. Pro- 
pagated by division, and cuttings in sand durimj the rains. 

2. 0. termlnalis — Sandwich Island Tea-plant. — A shrub of the 
same size as tlie last ; ornamental for its foliage, which is principally 
terminal upon the steins of a rich, light, most refreshingly verdant 
green ; bears in March fearhei-like sprays of iiumerons small, pure 
white flowers. Propagated as above. 

3. 0. reflexa. — A shrub of somewhat smaller size than the last, 
and with smaller leaves, of the same form and of a most agreeable 
green ; bears in the hot season yellowish-green, sweet-scented flowers. 
Propagated same ns the last two. 

4. ’ 0. ensifolia. — A very handsome and common shrub in gardens 
about Calcutta; five or six feet liigh ; bearing on the summits of its 
stem crowded whorls of noble strap-formed leaves, of a rich refreshing 
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green, two feet long and four or five inches broad ; from the centre 
of which spring out, in February, sprays of dense spikes of small 
white flowers. 

Tupistra. 

T. maculata. — Br. Roxburgh describes this as a “ shrubby caules- 
cent species, native of Sumatra, three or four feet high.” I have 
seen only small plants of it in pots in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens 
thriving very indifferently. Leaves broadly lanceolate, prettily mark- 
ed all over with round white spots. 

Ophiopogon. 

O. Japonicum. — A small herbaceous plant with grass-like leaves, 
well suited for an edging to the border m the way Tlirift is sometimes 
tised in England ; bears very numerous small flowers of a delicate 
lavender colour, upon footstalks of the same colour. 

COMMELYNACEGl 

Tradescantia. 

Spiderworts. 

A onus of ornamental-leaved plants of low ijrowth, thriving like 
weeds in this country and well adapted for rockwork and covering 
unsightly surfaces. Easily propagated by cuttings during the rains. 
There is very little dilFcrenee l)etweeu the Tradescantia and the two 
other representatives of tlie order noted below. 

T. discolor. — A common plant about two feet high, with sharp- 
pointed leaves, of a deep verdant green, bordered with rich crimson ; 
bears insignificant white flowers nearly all the year round. 

Cyanotis. 

0. Vittata. — (spi. Tradescantia zebrina). — A plant of pros- 
trate growth, very ornamental, having deep, rich purple stems, 
with leaves of the same colour, striped with greenish grey, three inches 
long. Bears iiisigniflcaiit violet coloured flowers. Propagates itself by 
the prostrate steins throwing out rpots wherever they touch the soil. 
Liable to become a troublesome weed if not kept within bounds. 
Admirably suited for rockeries and hanging baskets. 

C. multicolor and Zebrina argentea, are very similar to the above 
in growth, with handsome leaves of many colours in the first, and 
striped with silvery white in the second. 

Dicborisandra. 

Ornamental-leaved plants of herbaceous growth, very similar to the 
ibregoing in general appearance. ovata is a native of Brazil^ 
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ovate lanceolate leaves of a purple shot-green, aud having stems of pea 
green marked with olive bars. Bears largo heads of deep blue flowers. 
D. musaica ; longifolia vittata and undulata are recent introduc- 
tions here, and are remarkable for their largo shining ornamental 
leaves. 

OBONTIACEyE. 

Pothos. 

A genus of ornamental-leaved, tropical plants of parasitic growth ; 
very easy of culture in our grass conservatories. A soil similar to that 
rccommeiided for Ferns suits them best. Planted in pots, and allowed to 
climb up a pole or trellis, they look remarkably handsome. They pro- 
pagate themselves, as wherever tho stem touches the soil, roots aroi 
thrown out from the joints. (Sittings also strike readily in any soil. 
The following are among the handsomest of the cultivated varieties : — 

P. scandens. — A climbci*, having hands»)me, lanceolate loaves, two 
to three inches long, supported on broad-winged foot-stalks ; Native of 
Amboyua. P. Argyrea. — xV plant of more dwarf growth, with beauti- 
ful silvery leaves. P. flexuosus. — Native of India, with liattoned rooting 
stems, the leaves being alternately directed to tho right and to tho loft, 
from four to six inches long, of a beautiful sinning pale green. Of 
epiphytal growth, and well adapted for covering walls. P, Aureiis. — 
An extensive climber, having heart-shaped acuminate loaves of a dark ’ 
green blotched with gold. A rather handsome plant. P. macrophylla, 
is a large climber, with leaves much larger than any of the j>rcccding. P. 
celatocaulis is a recent introduction, and is, ])crhaps, tho bandsomest 
of the species. P. {syii. Scindopsus) gigrantea. — xV huge, climbing 
epiphyte, with immense leaves of dark polislied green. Best grown on 
a large tree, upon which it hangs like a splendid curtain, when it has a 
truly magnificent appearance. 

Anthurium. 

Plants of more or less epiphytal growth, and forming one of tho 
handsomest and most striking features of our plant houses, with their 
Immense ornamental leaves. They are easy of culture ; the soil recom- 
mended for Ferns suits them best. They love plenty of moisture with 
thorough drainage. Shade is essential to bring them to perfection. 
They are at their best during the rains. Propagated by cuttings during the 
rains in pure sand under a bell glass, or any substitute for one. Can also 
bo raised from seed, which many of them bear abundantly. During recent 
years many beautiful species have been introduced ; while the total num- 
ber now in cultivation exceeds forty different varieties. 
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The following are among the most beautiful ; — A. Andv0S^ 
num. — Native of the United States of Columbia ; a betnitiful 
object, with its heart-shaped flower-spathe of a l>rilliant ahitiing 
scarlet, and having an irregularly corrugated surface, like the 
cartilage of the ear. The spadix is white and yellow, and the plant 
remains in bloom for nearly three months. A. crystallinum. A 
noble looking plant, remarkable only for the beauty of jts leaves^ 
which attain a large size under favourable conditions. They are 
heart-shaped, of a deep, rich velvety green, the venation being picked 
out with bands of crystal white. A. crystallinum ; var, Williamsii 
An improved variety of the last named, with larger leaves and better 
marked. A. Ghelseiense. A hybrid variety, obrained by crossing 
A. Andreanum and A. Veitchii. The leaves resemble' the hist 
, named. The sparhe is heart-shaped, 5 bv 3A inches, of an intense, 
shining, rich crimson, liaving white spadix tipped with yellow. A 
boantifnl species. A. Ferrierense. A cross lictwcen Andreanum. 
and Ornatum. Flower spatho of a bright ros«i colour. A. grande. 
As the name implies, a grand species, with iiuinoiise leaves, broadly 
heart-shaped, of a light green, having a shiny velvety appearance. 
A. Harrisii pulchrum„ Native of Brazil, with beautiful varieuated 
leaves, heart-shaped, and roumled at the liase. Pale green, flecked 
with silvery variegation, A. insigrnls. From the United States of 
Columbia. A striking species, with tri-h)bed loaves of a lively green, 
and having a bronzy hue when young. A, Macrolobum. A hybrid' 
variety, witli short erect stems, ami leaves nf dark green with pale 
ribs. A handsome leaved variety A. magruificum. One of the 
grandest of the sfiecies, an old favourite. A. scherzerianum maxi- 
mum. A splendid variety with laiiC'M)late cordate leaves, producing 
immense flower spathes over nine inches long and four broad, of a 
brilliant scarlet colour, with a twisted spadix. A. splendidum. A 
distinct and striking variety from tropical South America, The leaves 
are cordate, with irregular sur face. The course of the nerves marked 
by a broad band of deep velvety green, the intervening spaces being of. 
a pale yellowish green. The surface is scabrous, the portions betWflten 
the ribs having a bulgy and quilted aiinearance. A plant of flue Imbit, 
and highly ornamental. A. triumphans. From Brazil ; an erect 
growing variety, with heart-shapeil leaves of a bright green colour, and 
ribs of paler green. A Veitchii From Columbia, a striking plant 
with immense ovate-oblong leaves, two to three feet long and 18 inches 
broad Ooriaceus in texture, and of a deep green with a gloSG^ 
metiilHc suiface when fresh expanded. The nerves are arched aim 
deeply sunk, giving the leaves a wavy appearance. A. Warocqttear 
nujli. This is regarded as by far the grandest of the oruamentai 
leaved varieties. The leaves attain a length of over two feet, and 
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eigh|%iches wide ; are of a ve^ deep velvet green, the mid-rib and 
nerves being picked out with white. 

The above will suffice for any ordinary coUeotiou, but the following 
)Bst contains most of the other varieties in cultivation in this country. 
They are all more or less ornamental : A. Acaule ; Barter! ; Da* 
ehardi ; Deokii ; floribundum ; Oibsonl ; glganteum ; glauoee- 
cens ; Hooker!! ; hybridum ; Kalbreyer! ; leuconearuxn ; mar- 
garltapeum ; miquieUanum ; nympb8s!fol!um; omatum ;pedato 
rad!atum ; reflezum ; regale ; Roesde! ; Speo!e8 de Petropolis ; 
eubsequatum ; trilobum, and Walniewi. 


PINACEiE. 

CONIFERS. 

P!nix8. 

P. long!folia. — A lofty tree, native of the lulls, but succeeds very 
well on the plains, where specimens of large size may occasionally be 
seen. It is, however, not well suited to gardens of limited extent, 
taking up far too much room. In large public gardens, planted on 
lawns, they have a fine effect. 

There are other species of Finns found on the hills, but they are 
unsuited for the plains. Propagated from seed. 

Araucaria. 

A genus of exceedingly handsome trees ; superbly ornamental when 
grown upon a lawn, where there is ample space for them. Specimens ' 
of the undermentioned have at different-times been brought in Wardian 
cases to Calcutta, where they thrive well. These possibly, in the 
. course of time, may yield seed, and thus afford the means of raising 
young plants, otherwise it seems questionable whether plants will ever 
be obtained in this country except by importation. For the seeds 
travel very badly, soon losing their vitality ; and propagation by cut- 
tings, though attended with complete success elsewhere, has, as far as 
I can learn, been universally found to fail here. The leading nursery- 
men in Calcutta import large numbers of young plants from Australia, 
and thus keep up the supply. They have also been raised from seed, but 
barely five per cent, germinate ; so that it is more convenient and profit- 
able to import young plants. I subjoin, nevertheless, the method of 
striking cuttings as described by M. Courtins : — 

- Some species strike much more readily than others. A. Cunning- • 
hamii most easily of any. Take cuttings of shoots half ripe, about 

F., G. 27 
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three inches long. Terminal shoots of side branches may be used. 
Let them lie till somewhat dry^ to allow the turpentine to exude.. 
When they have grown a few inches, bend the plants gently down 
towards the surface of the soil, and secure them in this position b^ 
small pegs. This will induce them to break out at the base. When 
the shoots which have thus pushed out have grown to a few inches, and 
become somewhat strong, it will be necessary to cut off the branch 
which was bent down, which may be used again as a cutting. This 
mode of treatment is applicable to all Conifers.” 

A soil composed of equal parts of garden loam, leaf mould and sand, 
intermixed with a good proportion of charcoal pounded, suits them 
best. 

1. A. excelsa. — Norfolk Island Pine. — In its native locality a lofty 
tree, p().sKibly unrivalled in beauty by any in the whole vegetable king- 
dom ; many thriving trees of good height may be seen in the Calcutta 
Botanical and Agri- Horticultural Society's Gardens. 

2. A. Cookii. — Native of New Caledonia. Grows very Avell out here. 
Very similar in growth and geneml appearance to the last, to which 
some consider it even superior in beauty, resembling gigantic candela- 
bra. 'Mie full-grown tree, as seen in its native home, has been likened 
to a “ well proportioned factory chimney of great height.” 

3. A. Bidwelli. — Native of Moreton Bay ; in general character very 
distinct indeed from the two preceding ; with prickly, sparkling, dark- 
green foliage. Some very handsome specimens are to be seen in the 
Gardens of the A gvi- Horticultural Society and the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens. 

4. A. imbrlcata. — The Monkey’.s Puzzle. — Native of Chili ; very 
similar to the last ingrowth and character of foliage ; seems incapable 
of existing in the climate of this country, as all specimens hitherto in- * 
troduced have soon died oft’. 

5. A. Cunningharnii.— Native of Moreton Bay ; with foliage of a 
softer and more cypress-like character than any of the preceding ; 
grows most vigorously here. It has several times homo seed, aound 
ill every respect, except in not having been impregnated by a male 
plant, cH)Usequently when sown, failing to germinate. 

“ This species,” M. ("ourtins says, “ may be propagated from tharoots^t 
and aih)rds then nice young healthy i)lant8. Cut the roots, those 
that are about the thickness of a (luill, into pieces four or five inches 
long. Put them in sandy-peat, keeping the cut level with the sur&ce 
of the soil.” 

6. A. Mtdlerli. — This is a recent introduction, also from Australia, 
and is in point of beauty considered superior to any of the foregoii^. 
The pinnules are gracefully pendant, and of a rich reddish brown 
colour. XU greatest merit lies in being perfectly hardy in this country. 
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A* Rulei. — This is also a recent introduotion from New Caledonia* 
and is of noble habit. The leaves are produced in whorls, and are peu- 
dulouB, of a rich dark green. It thrives to perfection in this countr}'. 

It is perhaps needless to ad^khat on the hills Araucarias must bo 
grown in the greenhouse to bd|p them to perfection ; for being stib- 
tropical plants, they are not “ hai-dy ” in the way of Cedars and Pines. 


Juniperns. 

Juniper. 

Small low shrubs, for the most part not more than three or four feet 
high, of squat, irregular, and not very agreeable form, though the 
small-leaved foliage with its silvery hue is very handsome, and 
affords a pleasing variety in the garden. 'fhoy are very slow 
growers. Propagated by cuttings during the rains; huib more com- 
monly by layers. Those cultivated in the Gardens of the Agri-IIurti- 
cultural Society for distribution are ; — 1. J. cernua ; 2. J. Chinen- 
sia ; 3. J. communis ; 4. dimorpha ; and 5. aurea. Any common 
soil suits them. 


Thuja. 


AIIROU-VJT.U. 

Moderate-sized shrubs, from four to eight feet high. Their well-known, 
exquisitely beautiful foliage renders them delightful ornaments in the 
warden. Several unnamed species are found in the Gardens of the 
Agri-Horticiiltural Society, introduced from China by Mr. Fortune. 
They may be easily raised from seed or i)ropagatod by cuttings; but it 
is observed : — 

“ Conifer cuttings cannot be taken iiHliscriminatcly from any part of the tree 
to be propagated. Cuttings from the side-shoots of T. Ponniana, for instance, 
make^plants that spread themselves out flat, as if they were crucified. Their 
.•abape resembles that of the lower branch of a Spruce or Silver Fir broken off, 
and stuck upright in the ground.” * 

T. Orentalis. — A common and very beautiful species, met with in 
gardens of most parts of India. T. O. aurea (syn. Bista), is a dwarf 
variety, having a superb golden appearance wlieii it puts forth its fresh 
foliage, has been lately introduced. 

There are one or two other species ; but are so similar in appear- 
ance to T. Orientalis, as to be almost indistinguishable from it 
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Oryptomeria. 

0. Japonlca — Japan Cedar. — When' of full growth, a tree of im- 
mense stature, native of the north of China. Plants of this hand- 
some tree were introduced some years ago into the Gardens of tho 
Agi'i-Hortlcultural Society, and are now more commonly met with in 
this couutry. Treatment same as for Cypress. 

Gupressus. 

CV PRESS. 

A\ genus of trees familiar to all for the beauty and graeefuluess of 
th»'')^ foliage. They bear seed abundantly, and can be propagated to 
any extent . by this means. The seeds should be sown in February 
and March ; but as they take some time to germinate, the pots in which 
they are sown should imt be disturbed. Any soil suits them. 

1. 0. torulosa. — Native of Bootau ; trees of this are not uncom- 
mon. 2. 0. sempervirena — The common variety generally met 
with in gardens. Native of Italy. 

3. 0. funebris. — Weeping-Cypress. — Many plants of this species, 
were sent by Mr. Fortune some years ago to the Gardens of the Agri* 
Horticultural Society, where they have thriven well, and may now be 
met with in almost every garden of any extent. He thus describes 
the tree as he found it growing in China : — 

About sixty feet high, with a stem as straight as that of a Norfolk Island. 
Pine, and weeping branches like the Willow of St. Helena. It reminded me of 
some of those large and gorgeous chandeliers sometimes seen in theatres and 
public halls in Europe," * 

Sir J. Paxton further observes : — “This is probably the most inter- 
esting coniferous plant yet in cultivation, and must in time displace 
the Weeping Willow.*’ 

Propagation by seed, vrhich it bears abundantly. Also by cuttings. 
Most easy of culture ; any soil suits it. 

TAXACE^. 

Salisburia. 

S. adiantifolia. — Giiigko of the Chinese; in its native region a 
tree of prodigious stature. Plants were introduced into the Calcutta 
Botanical Gardens a great many years ago, but remained in a very 


♦ Fortune, » Tea Districts,’ p. 62. 
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iiuthriving state, never attaining to more than two or three feet in 
height; they have all since then perished, Dr. King tells me. Ijcaves 
the size of a man’s hand, and, as the name denotes, resembling those 
of the Maiden-hair Fern ; flowers said to resemble those of the common 
Berberry. 

It would grow well on the hills, though I have not met with it there. 

Taxus. 

YEW-TREE. 

T. Ohinensis. — The only species, I believe, met with here. 

PodocarpuB. 

Beautiful evergreen shrubs or small trees, with stiff linear leaves, 
of remarkably slow growth. Propagated easily by cuttings or layers 
during the rains. We have — P. Ghinensis ; 2. P. elongatns, of 
the two far the more graceful ; and P. latifolia. They form fine 
ornaments when planted on lawns. 

Dacrydium. 

1. D. taxifolium. — Native of New Zealand, where it attains a 
height of 200 feet. It is a remarkably handsome plant when cultivat- 
ed as a shrub, with most beautiful filigree character of foliage. Multi- 
plied easily by cuttings during the rains. 

2. D. elatum. — A most beautiful shrub, in foliage like the frond of 
the Onychium Fern. Cultivated in pots in this country, but rarely met 
with. Propagated by cuttings. 

On the hills they must be grown under glazed shelter. 

CASUARINACE/E. 

Oasuarina. 

O. muricata. — A lofty tree of rapid growth, common in most parts 
of India. The soft sighing of the air, on the stillest day, through its 
numberless slender branches is very agreeable, resembling the sound of 
the distant sea washing upon the shore. Unsuited to the garden 
except as a hedge, by being out down to about five or six feet, and 
kept constantly dipt ; it thus forms a dense beautiful bush, so changed 
in character as hardly to be recognised. It makes a capital avenue 
plant. 

Propagated by seed during the rains. 

Not met with on the hills. 
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SALICACE.^. 

Salix. 

S. Babylonica — Weeping Willow. — Thrives tolerably well in all 
parts of India, in situations where it receives a sufheient supply of 
water ; but is often very short-lived, and, from some unknown cause, 
apt to die off very suddenly. Propagated readily by cuttings during 
the rains. Several other varieties also exist in an indigenous state in 
this country, but they are iiusuited for a garden, not being sufficiently 
ornamental to entitle them to a place therein. The weeping variety is 
common enough on the hills. 


EL.EAONACE.K. 

Elseagnus. 

1. B. dulcis. — A shrub of small size and erect growth ; ornamental 
for its small oval-formed leaves, liaviug a beautiful silvery hue on 
their uudcr-surfaco. 2. B. pungens. 3. B. varlegata. they are 
seldom met with ; but are useful for decorative purposes. Propagated 
by cuttings of the young wood. 

IJRTICACE.E. 

Urtica. 

1. U. pulchella. — A small herbaceous shrub of beautiful foliage ; 
leaves borug in a whorl on the summit of the stems, lanceolate, three 
or four inches long ; of a pure deep green on the upper surface, and 
prettily netted over by the strong markings of the veins. The under- 
surface of a pure silvery-white hue. 

2. U, salicifolla. — A low shrub ; ornamental for the contrast of the 
dark-green of the upper surface of the willow-like leaves with the pure 
dead white of the lower. 

Propagated by cuttings and seeds. 

MORACE/E. 

Ficus. 

1. F? repens. — Indian Iw. — Native of Assam ; a lovely creeping 
plant with small verdant heart-shaped leaves, that covers a totr'|iralLiu 
the shade or tho trunk of a tree wdth a dense mantle of most re- 
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freshing green, attaching itself by means of its numerous rootlets in 
the manner of Ivy. Described as bearing fruit of about the size and 
form of an ordinary little Fig. Many buildings in Calcutta are 
entirely covered over with this plant. It must have lime for its 
growth. 

2. F. eburnea : lately introduced, and resembling the last iu growth. 

Both the above are readily propagated by layers. They are not 
met with on the hills, and would not thrive there in the open air. 

EUPHORBIACE/K. 

PedUanthus. 

P. tithymaloldes — A d.iut ant’s Hei>gk. — A roadside weed, with 
cylindrical succulent, stems, and dark-grocn thick doshy leaves ; bears 
small, crimson, misshapen, unattractive dowers. Sometimes used 
for the skirting of borders; .should be kept closely dipt in. 

Bupborbia. 

1. Bu. Bojerl, — A small succulent, thorny-stemmed, cactus-like 
plant, always in blossom, but particularly iu the hot season, with flat 
quadrangular, very symmetrical trusses of most brilliant vermilion 
dowers ; requires a situation fully exposed to the sun, will grow nearly 
anywhere, but most thrivingly in a mixture of brick-rubbish, leaf- 
mould, and charcoal. Propagated by cuttings. 

2. Bu. splendens. — Not to be distinguished in any very marked 
degree from the last, except that the stems are sonjcwhat more slender 
and more spinous. 

3. Bu.. Jacquiniflora. — A small shrub ; in blossom one of the most 
brilliantly beautiful pot-plants of the gardens ; blossoms in the middle 
of the cold season with a profusion of small, dazzling vermilion dowers 
from the extremity of, and all <lown its long, smooth, slender, twig-like 
stems. If some time before blossoming each stem be bent and fastened 
down over the rim of the pot, young shoots will break forth and en- 
hance the beauty of the plant by the additional dowers they produce. 
After dowering tlie stems may be cut in, and the cuttings, when dry of 
the milk}^ juice which exudes from the cut part, bo put in a pot of 
sand ill a shady place. In a short time they will take root. Some, 
however, consider that cuttings strike more rea<lily if made in the cold 
weather, before the plants have flowered. The plants are very apt to 
die off in the rains if left much exposed to wet. 

late Mr. 11. Scott, of the Calcutta J'otanical Gardens, raised a 
dwArf and very distinct permanent variety of this beautiful plant. The 
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announcement of it 1 give in his own words from the * Journal of the 
Agri-Horticultural Society’ : — 

**Two ye&rs ago, at one of the shows of the Agri-Horticultural 
Society, I saw a plant of Euphorbia jacquiniflora, with branches about 
seven feet long, and said to have been the growth of one season. The 
accompanying plants show what may be accomplished in the opposite 
direction , are ten months old, from cutting, and as the appearance .be- 
speaks, have been starved as long as could be done with ss^ety to the 
plants, which have been allowed to * form ’ themselves. No stopping, 
priming, or bending of the branches or twigs has been practised upon 
them.” 

Poinsettia. 

P. puloherrima. — A very large spreading shrub, eight to ten feet 
high ; native of Mexico ; bears during all the cold season little knobs of 
yellow insignificant flowers of the size of a Pea, surrounded by rays of 
large, elliptical, crimson* scarlet, bracteal leaves. When in full blossom 
one of the most gorgeous objects conceivable. Blossoms upon the wood 
of the current year, which should be cut in to a bud or two from the 
base after floweriug. No plant strikes more readily from cuttings. 
P. pulcherrlma, oar. albida. — A variety with the bracteal leaves of a 
greenish-white ; of little beauty comparatively. 

Dalechampia' 

D. Roezleana rosea, of late introduction, and D: Hadagascaren- 

sis ; slender, pretty climbing plants. They bear insignificant greenish 
flowers, surrounded by bractial leaves of a beautiful colour, and veined 
with green. Propagated by cuttings in the cold season. 


Bxccecaria. 

B. bicolor. — A shrub of moderate size, aud in respect of its foliage 
one of the most beautiful of the garden. Leaves lanceolate, four or five 
inches long, of a bright olive-green on their upper surface, and of a rich 
deep crimson beneath ; bears in the cold weather minute insignificant 
flowers. A sprig or two produces a fine effect in a bouquet. Propa- 
g*ated readily by cuttings during the rains. 

Acalypha. 

1. A. densiflora. — A shrub about two feet high, of recent iutro- 
dtiotion ; has oval pointed leaves, aud bears during the year throughout 
drooping festoons, ten inches or a foot long, of pale, bright-red, minute, 
flowers, altogether similar iu form to those of Love-lies-bleeding. Pro- 
pagated readily by cuttings or by division during the rains. A. trioo- 
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lop ; A. fflabrata ; A. marginata ; are remarkable for the beauty of 
their leaves. A. tricolor grows from six to ten feet high, with leaves 
blotched, mottled, and splashed with red and crimson on coppery-green 
ground. The following, which are all cultivated for the beauty pf their 
foliage, have been recently introduced : — A,, illustrata; • 

Macrophylla ; Musaica ; and obovata. The last named is an ever- 
green shrub of fine dense growth, and is largely used for decorative pur- 
poses in Calcutta. 

Jatropha. 

1. J. multiflda — Physio Nut — Coral Plant.— A very common 
large herbaceous shrub, rather ornamental when kept down to a moder- 
ate size ; foliage rather pretty, with large, much-slit, vivid hluish-greon 
leaves, above which rise the bunches of small flowers somewhat resem- 
bling pieces of red coral. Propagated by the large nuts, Avhich it bears 
abundantly. 

2. J. panduresfoUa. — A beautiful flowering shrub, of moderate 
size, with dark shining fiddle-formed leaves, met with in nearly every 
Indian garden ; bears during the hot and rain seasons panicles of 
middling-sized, bright-crimson flowers ; requires to be severely pruned 
in the cold season to prevent it from becoming scraggy ; propagated 
readily by cuttings or by seed, which it ripens in the cold season. A 
variety is not uncommon with rose-coloured flowers, found rather shy 
sometimes of opening its blossoms. 

3. J. integerrima. — A species, in the Calcutta Botanical Cardens, 
in all respects very similar to the last, except in the form of the leaf. 

Ricinus. 

R. communis. — Palma Christi — Castor-oil Plant — /ivtidfe, — A 
large herbaceous shrub, common in waste places in all parts of India. 
The variety with scarlet blossoms, contnisting finely with the rich 
green, large palmate leaves, would set oft* any out-of-the-way or unoccu- 
pied spot of the garden to great advantage. Propagated by seed. 

Croton. 

A genus of handsome, ornamental leaved plants, natives chiefly of 
the Moluccas, but perfectly naturalized in this country. During recent 
years they have risen greatly in popular favour for decorative purposes — 
and deservedly, for any thing more beautiful and varied in the colouring 
of the leaves of these plants it is impossible to conceive. A single 
plant in the various stages of its growth will exhibit such a variety 
of tints and distribution of colour as to puzzle even an exi^orienoed 
cultivator as to its identity— for there are over 300 varieties in cultiva- 
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tioii, all named. For gardens of modem extent, about fifty of tho 
best kinds will be found quite sufficient, and these should be of distinct 
habit and coloration of the leaves. It will, however, be found that, 
to select even so large a number as fifty, the task will be no easy one, 
for every individual variety possesses charms which renders it particu- 
larly desirable to include it in the fifty. 

('rotons are very easy of culture, and are perhaps the hardiest of 
Our decorative plants. They will thrive and make good gnnvth in almost 
any soil and under the most unfavourable conditions. But to grow 
them to perfection, so as to devclope to the fullest extent the gorgeous 
colouring of their leaves, they must have almost absolute shade. Our 
grass conservatories arc admirably adapted for this purpose. It is here 
that they are secti at their best. Tliey make splendid potted plants ; 
but obviously they grow best in tlie ground, where the roots have 
greater freedom. No one, however, need expect to cultivate Crotons 
successfully unless efficient drainage has been provided in pots. If it 
is only borne in mind that plants, like animals, can only absorb and 
assimilate a certain amount of food, whicli the roots take up in the form 
of moisture : and that anything beyond their proper requirements 
must prove injurious to the health of the plants, the question of thorSugh 
drainage would be better \iudorstood, and more rigidly enforced in the 
case of all plants. Unless tlic drainage is efficient, the soil becomes 
water-logged, sodden, and sour, because the plant is finable to assimilate 
such a quantity of moisture. In the case *»f Crotons, water-logging 
means certain death of the plant in a short time. 

Any common garden soil will grow Crotons ; but that wdiich suits 
them best is made up as follows : — One part well-decayed cow-dung, 
one part leaf-mould, one part garden loam, half part river sand, and 
half part old mortar or concrete, broken up fine, like coarse soorkee. 
They will come to great perfection in this. 

The best mode of proj)agatiou is by cuttings put down in the rains, 
in pure river sand, (they root quickest in pure sand). In a month or 
six weeks they will have formed a lot of roots, and the young plsnts 
should then be potted offi singly in tw'o and three inch pots, in which 
they should he allowed to remain until the pots are filled with roots,^ 
when they should be moved into pots a size larger until the end of the 
following February. 

The plants begin to make their new growth about the end of 
February or beginning of March, according as the season is early or 
late. They should at this time, t.e., just before they begin to put forth 
new leaves, be repotted into entirely fresh soil. They should be liber- 
ally supplied with water at this time, and during the whole of .the hot 
summer months. An occasional application of liquid manure — say^ 
once a week-— will benefit them immensely. By this mode of treatment 
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the plants remain compact and bushy, and do not run into ** leg,’’ as 
is too often the case with Crotons left to themselves. The soil around 
the roots should be stirred up at least twice a week. If done in the 
morning, the plants should not be watered till evening. This is a very 
essential operation for the successful cultivation of plants in pots. 

On the hills Crotons must be grown under glass, hi all other respecta 
the treatment recommended for the plains, is etjually applioabio on 
the hills. 

It would become tedious to describe all the Crotons in cultivation ; 
and, moreover, would seiwe no useful purpose. It has therefore been 
considered sufficient to give the names of fifty of the best varieties, (in 
the estimation of the writer <»f these remarks), which will be found suited 
for general purposes, whether for decorative or exhibition purposes. 

Mr. S. P. Chatterjee, Nurseryman, of (-alcutta, has i)crhaps the best 
and largest collection of Crotons in India. He has introduced many 
new varieties from the South Sea Islands, and has also been successful 
in raising some beautiful varieties by hybridization. All those named 
below may be seen growing to great perfection amongst his extensive 
collection : — 


Alexandra. 

Little gem. 

Aucuba'folioiis-giganteus. 

Lowii. 

Aucubojfolioiis-superbus. 

Macnfccaiius. 

Aureomiariuoratus. 

Macarthuri. 

Aureo-spiralis. 

Maguiticum. 

Bachii. 

Maharaja of Durbhanga. 

Bcrginanii, 

Maricsii. 

Beauty. 

IMoorcaims. 

Bragceamis. 

M<»rrii. 

Challenger. 

Mutabilis. 

Cronstadtii. 

Pink Pearl. 

ChrysopoDcilus. 

Prince of Orange. 

Day spring. 

Prince of Wales. 

Duchess of Edinburgh. 

liubro-inarginata. 

Duke of Albany. 

Riibro-vittatns. 

Fenzii. 

Schomburgkiana. 

Fijieusis. 

Sir Ashley Eden. 

Gloriosus. 

Sir Richard Garth. 

Gordouii. 

Sir W. MacArthur. 

Grande. 

Sunset. 

Imperator. 

The Czar. 

Imperatrice Eugenie. 

Thomsonii. 

Indian Prince. 

Yariabilis. 

Kin^'anus. 

Warrenii. 

Lindenil. 

Westii. 
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Xylophylla. 

1. X. elongata.— A curious and very ornamental small shrub, with 
small lanoeolate leaves, along the edges of which are borne the minute 
pale-green flowers, upon short footstalks as fine as hair ; nearly always 
in flower, but more particularly so in October and November, when it 
is densely covered with its mealy-looking blossoms, which diffuse for 
some distance around a smell like that of seed-cake. Propagated by 
cuttings in the rains. 

2. X. angustifolia. — In nearly every respect similar to the last, 
but of dwarfer growth ; ripens seed abundantly in November. 


Briococcus. 

1. B. glaucescens. — A small shrub, rather pretty, and curious for 
bearing its minute flowers upon hair-like stems along the edges of the 
leaves, like those of the preceding genus. 

2. B. sp. — An unnamed species in * the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens, somewhat similar to the last, but not so pleasing a plant. 


Buxus. 

1. B. sempervirens. — Common Kdging-Box of the English 
gardens. Two or three stunted specimens in small pots just manage 
to exist, and that is all, in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens. 

2. B. Ghinensis. — Somewhat similar to the preceding ; thrives 
tolerably well here, and possibly might answer for forming an edging if 
kept constantly dipt in. 


NEPENTHACE.E. 

Nepenthes. 

PITCHER-PLANT. 

The several species of Pitcher-plants are natives principally of Suma- 
tra and the Straits ; and though occasionally introduced into the Cal- 
cutta Gardens, seldom seem to survive long in the climate of that 
locality. The flowers they bear are small and uninteresting. Their 
ornamental character consists wholly in their curiously-formed leaves, 
some of which end in a tendril, bearing at its extremity a pitcher, in 
some species coloured most gorgeously. Sir J. Paxton says : — “ They 
require slight shade, heat, and moisture, and thrive best potted in 
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chopped moss, which must be kept coustautly moist.” They may be 
propagated, it is said, by cuttings, layers, and seeds. 

N. dtatillatorla. -^Native of Singapore; bears cylindrical pitch- 
ers of the same colour exactly as the leaves. A large ]>Iant of this 
species, trained upon a trellis, planted in the ground beneath the 
shade of trees, was thriving well in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, 
but it went oft* suddenly and perished. They thrive tolerably well 
in our grass conservations. There have been several other varieties 
introduced lately, among which the following may be noted as worthy 
of cultivation : — N. gracilis ; loavis ; Rafflesiana insignia ; and 
Sedenii. 


LARDIZABALACE.K. 

Akebia. 

A. quinata. — A twining shrub, native of Chinn, with pleasing 
foliage of rich green, small, elliptical loaves, arranged five in a group ; 
introduced from China by Mr. Fortune, wlu) descrilws it as bearing 
dark brown flowers, not unlike tliose of Magnolia fuscata, and very 
sweet-scented. As figured in the * Botanical Register,’ the flowers are 
without petals, have three sepals, and are borne in loose racemes. 
Thriving plants have for some years past been growing in the Calcutta 
Botanical Gardens. It is said that it dreads humidity. 


BEGONIACE^^. 


Begonia. 

Elephant’s Eak. 

A very extensive genua of handsome leaved-plants, distributed 
over a wide area. Many of the most beautiful species are natives of 
the Eastern Himalayas, extending as far os Simla. In Sikkhim, the 
Khassya mountains, the valleys of Darjeeling, and in Assam many 
veiy beautiful varieties have been found and brought under cultiva- 
tion. Many fine si}ecie8 have been introduced from tropical South 
America, especially Brazil. But by far the greatest number of our 
cultivated varieties, which are remarkable for the exceeding beauty of 
their leaves, have been raised by hybridization. 

In England and on the continent Begonias arc divided into three dis- 
tinct groups : 1. Those remarkable chiefly for the beauty of their 
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leaves^ and the flowers ot which are insignificant, and therefore of no ac- 
count. 2. The handsome large-flowered varieties, in' which the 
leaves are mostly plain and of no account ; and 3. The tuberous-root- 
ed flowering varieties, which are very similar to the last, except that 
they have tuberous roots. The two last-named are not found to grow 
to perfection on the plains ; but succeed remarkably well on the hills, 
where indeed the other — the ornamental-leaved varieties, — also come to 
great perfection. The first named succeed admirably in our grass conser- 
vatories, and even under the shelter of a verandah, and are the opes 
most generally cultivated on tlic plains. Those varieties from Sikkhim, 
the Khassyas, Darjeeling and^ Assam, also grow luxuriantly in grass 
conservatories. 

To grow Begonias to perfection, a porous soil is absolutely necessary. 
Their roots arc exceedingly fine and delicate, and remain mostly on the 
surface. This fact should be borne in' mind. The best way is to fill a 
pot half full of crocks for drainage ; then fill in with a soil composed of 
well-decayed leaf mould and river sand in equal parts, with sufficient 
old mortar or concrete broken to the size of hazel-nuts, to render the 
soil porous. In this plant the Begonia, and i)lace round it large 
pieces of old mortar, so that the leaves will rest on thorn, a»id not 
touch the soil. Treated in tliis way they will come to groat perfection. 
Begonias are admirably suited for hanging baskets, intermixed with 
Ferns, Cyrtodeiras, and other dwarf foliage plants ; while for rockeries 
they are unrivalled. They are impatient of too much moisture round 
the roots ; hence the importance ot very thorough drainage. 

They are very easy of propagation, cuttings strike most readily, while 
a single leaf imbedded in pure sand kept well watered, and covered 
with a bell-glass, will yield two or three plants. The best time to 
propagate is during the rains, when a large stock of plants may be 
raised. 

There are over two hundred varieties in cultivation of all classes. 
The following were fully described in the last edition of this work, 
and being favourites still, they have been allowed to stand : — 

1. B. argyrostigma. — A small, remarkably handsome plant ; 
leaves on the upper surface of a dark bright green, distinctly dotted 
over with numerous spots of silver ; and underneath of a flesh or dull- 
red colour : bears in April greenish white flowers of moderate size. It 
is priucipally the lowermost leaves that are most marked with silver 
spots ; when the plant is growing with much vigour, the uppermost 
ones often lose them altogether. 

2. B* hydroootylifolla. — A very pretty species, with thick suc- 
culent scaly stems, which lie prostrate upon the earth, concealed 
beneath the abundance of handsome foliage of kidney-formed polished- 
green leaves of moderate size, prettily clouded with the markings of 
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the nerves showing black. The under surface of the leaf of a juile, 
Indian-red colour ; sends up in February slender Rower^temsof the 
thickness of a tobacco-pipe, bearing a profusion of xniddling-sised, 
pretty, delicate, rose-coloured flowers. 

3. B. hydrocotylifolia, var, manicata. — A remarkably handsome 
plant, and a delightful decoration to the verandah ; habit the same as 
that of the above ; but with much thicker stems, and leaves full four 
times as large, with the markings of the veins white both on the upper 
and under surface, supported upon long brittle footstalks. An object 
of especial beauty when in full blossom, with its numerous pretty flesh 
coloured flowers. 

The leaves have a great tendency to rot with tlie wot ; and the plant 
seems to thrive the better for being left unwatcred for long intervals 
of time. Most easily propagated. A single leaf with its footstalk 
broken short off, with its heel, at the stem, and inserted in sand with 
a handglass over it, will .in a very short time become a rooted plant 1 
have thus in about eight mouths from a .single leaf produced a plant of 
the largest growth. 

4. B. Malabathrlca. — A plant about fifteen inches high with 
elliptical, pointed leaves, five inches long, of a rich polished green, 
rendered uneven by their numerous hair-bearing pimples ; blossoms in 
March. 

5. B. nitida — A small plant ; beautiful for the brilliant fresh- 
ness of its pure green leaves : apt to die down in the rains, but on 
the approach of the cold season springs up again and recovers itself ; 
bears livid white flowers of middling size. 

6. B. humills. — A small insignificant plant, with much of the cha- 
racter of B. Malabathrica ; bears small insignificant flowers ; little bet- 
ter than a mere weed. ' 

7. B. platanifolia. — A ])lant about two feet in height, with very 
handsome leaves, like those of the Plane-tree ; bears in November 
rather large pretty white flowers; exists apparently in this climate 
with some difficulty, as it is rarely seen but in a sickly, unthriving 
condition. 

8. B. renlfoPinis.— A very handsome plant : very hardy ; will 
thrive well in a shady place in the border, and grow' vigorously to as 
much as three or four feet in height. Flowers very small, but in 
immense number in large, dense, silvery heads wiiich contrast most 
beautifully with the rich pure green of the angiilar-cdged leaves ; as do 
likewise the pendulous bunches of white seed-vessels which succeed 
them. 

9. B. faohsioides. — A small plant of singular beauty ; not \in- 
commou at Ootacamund, whence 1 brought down plants to Howrah, 
but they lived only a very short time ; bears drooping bunches of 
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/btigbt red flowers, similar to those of the Fuchsia, for which it might 
be easily mistaken at a short distance. Flowering specimens have 
been exhibited at the shows of the Agri-Hortioultnral Society, but 
whether they existed through the Hot and Bain seasons I am not 
aware. 

01. B. longiplla.— ‘Native of Mexico ; found in some of the Cab 
cutta collections ; a handsome species with prostrate stems and large 
leaves, covered with long hairs, aud deeply cut like those of the Castor- 
oil plant, ef a dead blackish-green, prettily marked with clear green 
along the nerves ; described as bearing clusters of numerous large 
rosy-white flowers. 

11. B. rex. — One of tlie commonest of our ornamental-leaved 
varieties, and the parent of a great many hybrids. Thrives to perfec- 
tion in grass conservatories. 

12. B. rubrovenla. — A small plant of recent introduction into 
our gardens, where it thrives well in the grass conservatory. Leaves 
oval, pointed ; the upper surface mealy-white, except the veins, which 
are dark green ; under surface and stems deep red. 

The following are among the handsomest of the new varieties. Many 
of these have been raised by hybridization at Calcutta, and at Dur- 
bhunga, by Mr. Charles Maries, F.L.S., lately Gardener to the Maharaja 
of Durbhutiga Annlca ; argentea ; Count Alfred Lemange ; Bia- 
dema ; Gogoensia ; Imperialls ; Isadora Leroy ; Jacksonil ; La 
Perle de Paris ; Le Shah ; Lowii ; Madame H. Cache ; Mar- 
ahalli ; Marquis de Nadaillac; Moonlight ; MrsV Larinour ; albia ; 
Pearl; Prince of Wales ; Queen Victoria ; Sikkimensis varie- 
gata; Splendens; Starlight; Thomsonii ; Voie laote; White 
Queen, Zointhiana, and some of the unnamed Singapoi-e, Chitta- 
gong, aud Sikkhim varieties. 


FLACOURTIACE.E. 

Bixa. 

B. Orellana. — Arnotto-tree — A small, rather common tree, tlie 
seed of which yields the wcll-knowm Aruotto dye ; has dense handsome 
foliage, with large heart-shaped leaves; bears in great profusion, 

. towards the end of the rains, panicles of remarkably beautiful flowers, 
resembling laige peaoh-blossoms : if primed and kept of moderate size, 
an ornamental plant at all times: easily propagated from seed sown in 
'the runs. Roxburgh says t^c vanety tW bears white flowers is a 
native of this country, but that in plants reared from West India seed 
the flowers are rose-coloured. 
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PASSIFLORACEiE. 

Paasiflora. 

PASSION-FLOWER. 

The different species of Passion-flower met with in our Indian gardens 
are rather numerous. Many, however, seem little disposed to 
bloom; arid some five or six, perhaps, the flowers of which are of 
L exquisite beauty, are as many as are of any value in an ornamental 
[point of view. They are tendril-bearing climbers ; natives principally 
[ of South America and the West Indies, and require a trellis for their 
support. “ They grow,’* it is said, “ with great rapidity ; but rfoon 
exhaust the soil, and thus become injurious to plants in their neigh- 
bourhood ; whether therefore grown in pots or in the open ground, 
they require often a new soil. The branches should be cut in closely 
e^h year after flowering.” * It is therefore necessary to plant them 
in, a rich soil. They produce their flowers upon the wood of the 
current year; and Sir J. Paxton recommends that they should bo 
pruned in the manner of a vino ; that is, that the stems should bo 
shortened to two or three eyes off tho old wood. He states, moreover, 
as does Mackintosh f too, the curious fact, that left to themselves 
they are shy of setting fruit ; but that they do so readily when 
impregnated with tho pollen of other species in preference to their 
own. P, racemosa does so with pollen of P. alata. Nearly all are 
easily propagated by cuttings and layers. 

1. P. adiamtifolia. — A small slender plant in the Calcutta Bota- 
nical Gardens, tho flowers of which I am unacquainted with. 

2. P, alata. — Flowers very fragrant, with calyx and petals crim- 
son ; rays variegated, white purple, and crimson. A very shy bloomer. 

3. P. Buonaparteana. — Sir J. Paxton says is a synonym of P. 
quadrangularis. 

4. P. Ohinensis. — Flowers described as white and blue. 

6. P. csenilea. — The most common, and certainly one of the hand- 
somest of all ; a very stout, extensively growing plant, with bright 
three-lobed leaves, covering a great space of wall or trellis; bears 
abundantly during the rainy season largo flowers with the segments of 
the calyx and petals pale greenish-white ; styles purplish ; rays of the 
crown purple at the bottom, white in tho middle, blue at the end. 
Most readily propagated by the numerous young suckers it sends up 
for a^great di^anoe round the spot where it grows. 

^^P. 08 Bnileo-racemo 8 a.-*A hybrid between the two species 
.wh<Se'‘names it btpars : flowers very large and handsome, though not 

* < L Bon, Jardinier ' pour 1866, p. 636.' f ' Greenhouse,* p. 104. 

F., O. 28 
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very brilliant, being of a pale lilac colour, prettily relieved with a pure 
white crown of raya. Cultivated in a large pot, it continuea constantly 
in bloom. It should bo repotted with fresh soil annually in the cold 
weather. 

7. P. edulis. — Flowers described as white fringed with purple, 
fragrant, but of no great beauty. 

8. P. foetida — Love-in-a-mist. — A plant of slender habit : flowers 
small, white, and unpretending. Ornamental for its delicate and 
densely growing foliage, which, when bruised, emits a very sickly, 
disagreeable smell. Bears fruit abundantly, resembling small green 
Oooseberries. 

9. P. Gtontieril. — A hybrid variety of late introduction, bears 
flowers hardly to bo distinguished from those of P. Middle- 
toniana. 

10. P. holoserioea. —An extensive climber: leaves, formed of 
throe blunt lobes, pretty for the marking of their dull-red veins. 
Flowers of a tawny colour, not very large, but borne in great pro- 
fusion, having a strong smell of honey. 

11. P. inoarnata. — Described as a pretty thing of semi-her- 
baceous habit ; flowers pink. ” Formerly in Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens, but since lost. 

12. P. kermesUia.— A slender-stemmed extensive climber, with 
three-lobed leaves, having largo car-liko stipules. Flowers of moder- 
ate size, of a fiiio carmine crimson, display themselves only where 
sheltered from the sun. A common plant in the gardens about Cal- 
c utta, where it blossoms almost perpetually through the hot and rain 
seasons. Sir J Paxton says of it, ** beyond all comparison the most 
beautiful species in cultivation except P. racemosa.” 

13. P. laurlfolia. — A powerful, extensive, and rampant climber, 
with dense handsome foliage, of rich-green, glossy, laurel-like leaves, 
and flue large blue fragrant flowers. 

14. P. Loudonl. — Bears brilliant crimson flowera One of the 
choicest of the species, but altogether unknown in this country, 1 
believe. 

15. P. lii 2 iata.^A most extensive climber, remarkable for its 
curious crescent-formed leaves; bears constantly in great profusion 
early in the morning greenish-yellow flowers of moderate size. Of no 
great merit. 

16. P. Middletoniaoa. — ^A handsome species with fine red-and- 
green three-lobed leaves ; bears in May very laige, exquisitely beautifol 
flowers, bright azure-Uue with rings of pure whiter and of a fine 
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18. P, primcepa.-^A handsome species, bearing scarlet flowers ; 
has been introduced into this country, but found unable to endure 
the climate. 

19. P punctata. — Bears greenish>white flowers of moderate size,, 
and is only interesting for its foliage of curious two-pronged leaves. 

20. P. quadran^aris or Buonaparteana.— Mentioned as “ a 
superb species with flowers of a most superb colour.” A strong woody 
climber, with stout quadrangular stems and largo heart-shaped leaves, 
seven or eight inches across ; not uncommon in the gardens about 
Calcutta, where it blossoms during the rains. Sir J. Paxton says, 
that in France it is grafted upon P. cserulea, and flowers and fruits 
the same season as grafted, when not above two/cct high. 

21. P. racemosa. — This very choice and haiulsomo plant bears 
<leep-red or scarlet flowers in March. It thrives very indiflcreutly in 
this climate, and can only be propagated by grafting upon a stronger 
species. 

22. P, rotundlfolia. — Bears pale-green insignificant flowers ; an 
uninteresting plant. 

23. P. serratifolia. — Bears in May large, very handsome, laven- 
der-coloured flowers. 

To these have of late been added, P. trifasoiata, mutabillis, 
macrocarpa, Harrisiana, Madonna, Imperatrice Bugrenle, 
Oomtesse Oingllni, Constance Blllott, and fulgens. The P. 
trifiasciata is remarkable for its handsome foliage which forms a con- 
spicuous object in the plant house when trained up the supports. 

Murucuja. 

M. ooellata. — A most ornamental climbing shrub, native of the 
West Indies, beautiful if only for its very handsome curtain of foliage, 
'which entirely conceals whatever support it is trained to with its 
densely-crowded, curious, transversely-oval leaves ; bears during the 
whole of the cold months a profusion of beautiful crimson flowers of 
moderate size, much like those of the Passion-flower ; succeeded by 
a orop of small purple berries. Propagated by layers and seed, the 
latter aown in February. 

TacBonia. 

A genus of climbing plants in most respects very similar to the 
Passion-flower ; but not, perbiq^ so handsome* They are not found 
to grow satisfactorily in the plains of Indi^ 

1, T* pipnatiflittpiiIa^^Piants of this species have been intro- 
^ed into the Calcutta Botanicai Gardens, but^ as I understand, soon 
died off. 
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2. P. moUlBsima. — This thrives well, and produces fruit abun- 
dantly at Ootacamund, whence plants brought down to Calcutta soon 
perished. T. Bxoniensis is, perhaps, the only variety that does 
well in the plains. 

VIOLACE^.. 

Viola. 

1. V. odorata— S weet-scented Violet. — Of this old familiar 
flower many varieties are cultivated in Europe, both single and 
double ; but in this country I have seen none but the commonest 
single kind. Plants afe easily raised from seed in October, and if 
during the interveuing months sheltered from sun and rain, neither 
of which they can boar in excess, and repotted in the following 
October, will blossom in the cold weather. 

2. V. cucullata. — This, and the two following, which much 
resemble the preceding, and blossom likewise in the cold weather, 
require little care to be taken of them, but are not much valued 
from the flowers being entirely scentless. Propagated by division of 
the roots. 

3. V. prlnmleefolla. 

4. V. serpens. — Bears small white flowers of little interest ; but 
the plant is pretty for its peculiar heart-shaped, pointed leaves. 

5. V. tricolor. — Heartsease— Pansy. — As this plant canno 
exist during the hot and rain seasons of this country, it must be 
treated simply as an annual in the cold season. 

On the hills sow the seed in March. 

TAMAEICACE/E. 


Tamarix. 

1. T. Gallica, var Indica — ^Tamarisk — Jdu — Phards. — k native 
of Europe, as well as of this country, in the northern parts of which 
it covers large districts as a common jungul shrub ; and is much in 
use with the natives for making baskets : very graceful and feather- 
like in its growth ; particularly pleasing when in blossom, and covered 
with its numberless little spikes of small pfnk flowers. 

2. T. dioica. — A native also of this country ; a very graceful 
and ornamental shrub, of light feather-branches, somewhat resem- 
bling the Casuarina ; exceedi^ly pleasing when in full blossom, as 
it nearly always is, with its little stems terminating in a spike of 
small lilac flowers. Propagated by cuttings in the rains. 
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CRASSULACE/E. 

Orasaula. 

0* nitida and 0. mlniata. — Small herbaceous pot-plants of a 
succulent nature, very showy and beautiful when iu flower, with 
their trusses of crimson blossom, much like that of a Phlox. I 
brought down plants from Ootacamund, whero they thrive well, but 
found them unable to exist in the climate of the plains, as is indeed 
the case with the majority of plants of this description, natives of 
the Cape. They do well on the hills. 

Kalanchoe. 

1. K. heterophylla. — An herbaceous plant with thick succulent 
leaves, weedy-lookiiig, and hardly suited for the garden, though some- 
what cheerful when in blossom in February with its bright yeljlpw 
oxalis-like flowers. 

2. K. laoiniata, and 

3. K. varians. — Much the same kind of plant as the preceding, 
but somewhat diflerent in the form and divided character of the 
leaves. Propagated by cuttings put down in October. 

Bryophyllum. 

B. calyolnum. — An herbaceous plant, iu some places fouud 
growing common by the wayside ; well known for the curious property 
its thick succulent leaves have of throwing out roots and soon becom- 
ing young plants by merely lying upon the surface of the damp 
ground ; very ornamental when iu blossom in February, with its 
numerous large globular-formed flowers of pale-green tinged with red, 
drooping prettily like little bells from their erect flower-stem. 

TURNERACE.E. 

Turnera. 

1. T. trioniflora. — A small herbaceous shrub, native of Brazil, 
with oval dull-green leaves two inches long ; bears, mostly in tho 
cold season, large, cistus-like, sparkling, cream-white flowers, with 
dark purple-eye. jpropagated by division. 

2. T. ulmifolia. — Of the same size as the last •, bears its lanceo- 
.late shining leaves crowded on the summit of the stems, above which 
are borne at all seasons its large dull-yellow flowers; met with 
growing out of old walls about Calcutta. 
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CISTACEiE. 

Oistus. 

O. ladanlferus — Gum-Cistus. — Neither this handsome shrub of 
the English gardens, nor any other species of Cistus, exists in India. 

Cochlospermum. 

This genus is now placed by Bentham and Hooker under Flacour- 
tiacece. 

0. Gossypium — A native of India. Dr. Roxburgh calls this “ a 
largo beautiful tree.” The numerous large yellow expanded flowers it 
produces in IMarch and April, when it is perfectly leafless, aro hand- 
somo in themselves, but not sufflcieutly so to compensate at the time 
for tlic ugliness of the great bare unsightly stems. 

•Propagated by cuttings and seed during the rains. 

BRASSICACE.E. 

Oheiranthus. 

0. Ohelri — Wallflower. — No Wallflower worthy of notice is 
ever scon in gardens about Calcutta ; plants raised from country seed 
produce poor weedy flowers ; those raised from imported seed, and 
kept over from one cold season to another, never blossom at all, 
though in tljc Nortli-West Provinces they blossom freely enough, 
some bearing fine double flowers. 

On the hills it comes to perfection, and is treated as a perennial. 
Sow the seed in March. 


CAPPARIDACE.E. 

Gapi>ari8. 

1. 0. horrida. — An extensively straggling thorny shrub. The 
young shoots and leaves have a rich, glossy, chestnut-coloured tinge, 
contrasting beautifully with the numerous largo w'hite tassel-formed 
flowers, borne in February and March. Unsuited for the garden, but 
might bo ornamental, used as a hedge, for which it is well adapted, 
being quite impenetrable. 

2. 0. tryphylla. — A remarkably pretty, oompact, bushy, small 
shrub, with round-oval, rigid, deep-green leaves, an inch long ; orna- 
mental only for its foliage ; as here, I believe, it produces no flowers. 
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STERCULIACEiE. 

Helioteres. 

B. Isora — Sorew-tree. — A small tree of uo beauty, either for its 
foliage or the small pale red flowers it bears, but interesting for tho 
curious screw-like form in which the seed-pods twist round each 
other. The milk of this species yields a kind of rubber. Propagated 
by seed in tho rains. 

Sterculia. 

S. cocclnea.— -A small tree, with rich, showy foliage of lanceolate 
leaves, very ornamental when, about tho end of May, the large velvety, 
deep crimson-scarlet seed-vessels split open, and disclose the small, 
purple, prune-like seeds attached to them. 

Propagated by seed in the rains. 

Neither of the above arc suited for the hills. 

BYTTNERIACE/E. 

Abroma. 

A. augusta. — A shrub of considerable size, with largo, roundish, 
cordate leaves, of a dark sombre green ; bears in the rains large, 
pendulous, eardrop-like, dull, blood-coloured flowers, succeeded by 
large, curious tivo-winged capsules. A character of gloom pervades 
the whole plant, contrasting pleasingly with tho many other of tho 
gay things of the garden, though perhaps hardly ornamental enough 
to entitle it to the large space it takes up. Propagated by seed. Not 
suited for the hillsi 

Dombeya. 

A genus of very large plump-formed shrubs, mostly natives of 
Bourbon ; they take up a great deal of room, are coarso-looking, and 
only ornamental when in blossom, being then one entire mass of 
colour, from their numberless corymbs of middle-sized flowers, each by 
itself not very pretty. Propagated only by layering. 

1. D. palmata. — Has seveu-lobed, palmate, smooth, glossy-green 
leaves ; bears in November greenish-white scentless flowers. 

2. D. cuspidata.— Has rough tliree-lobed leaves, longer than 
broad ; bears in September pinkish scentless flowers. 

3. D. acutangula. — Leaves three-lobed, larger than those of the 
last, as broad as long ; bears in December and January hydrangea- 
like corymbs of largish, round-petalled, pink-blusli flowers, with a faint 
hawthom-bloBsom-like scent. 
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4. D. viburnifolia. — Leaves similar in form to those of the last, 
but larger, covered with soft hairs ; bears in January densely-crowded 
corymbs of white narrow-petalled flowers, with an agreeable hawthorn- 
blossom fragrance. 

5. D. tlliaefolia. — Leaves heart-shaped and pointed ; bears in the 
cold season sweet-scented rose-coloured flowers ; a smaller shrub and 
less easy of propagation than any of the preceding. 

Astrapeea. 

A. Wallichii. — Native of Madagascar ; a tree of from twenty to 
thirty feet in height, but plants will blossom when only two or three 
feet high ; has very large, roundish, heart-shaped, rough coarse leaves ; 
bears in February, on long pendulous footstalks, large compact bundles 
of small deeply rose-coloured flowers with yellow anthers. The flowers 
hang with their faces downwards, and, on small plants, can only be 
seen by being lifted up for inspection. Both Don and Sir J. Paxton 
say of it, that it is “ one of the finest plants over introduced into 
Britain, and that when in flower nothing can exceed it in beauty.” 
It is not every one, perhaps, who will concur in this opinion. To me 
the beauty of the flowers seems of a very tawdry description. It 
requires a good soil and a shady sitiiation. Mr. Ellis says, in its 
native homo it always luxuriates on the banks of a stream, or grows 
near water.”* Propagated by layers, which take a very long time 
to root. Not suited for the hills. 

Pterospermum. 

P, lancesefolium. — A large tree, native of Assam, with lancehead- 
like leaves of a tawny russet colour, with the under surface dead- 
white 3 bears in the hot season largo white fragrant flowers ; a small 
tree in the garden is a very ornamental object, for the striking 
peculiarity of its dense handsome foliage. Propagated by cuttings in 
the rains. Not suited for the hills. 


TROPCEOLACEiE. 

Tropoaolum. 

None of the perennial species of this genus of beautifully flowering 
plants will endure the heat of the plains. 


* < Madagascar,* p. 295. 
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MALVACE^ 

AlthfiBa. 

A. rosea — Hollyhock — GooU1c1iaira,—lt is questionable ifvhGtlicr 
this familiar biennial, except for old association, is worthy of cultiva- 
tion in this country, as it produces here generally only single flowers, 
and those mostly of one colour — pink — and not the splendid double 
ones which render it so fine an ornament to gardens in England. Dr. 
Bonavia of Lucknow, has, however, lately brought to notice, that by 
sowing the seed of some semi-double pink ones, in two years ho has 
obtained all the varieties one could desire, from white to })rune“Colour, 
and many of them as double as they are in Europe.* The seed should 
be sown in October, and — as the seedlings suffer severely (rom being 
transplanted — in the bed where the plants are intended to remain. 
The plants will sometimes blossom the same season, or continue on till 
the following one, and blossom then. In the latter case, however, 
many will most probably perish in the rains. 

On the hills they come to great perfection. The seed should be 
sown in March. 

Urena. 

U. lobata. — A small shrub, with roundish leaves, of so harsli and 
coarse a character, as all but to outweigh the beauty of the little rose- 
coloured flowers it bears in the hot season. Propagated by cuttings 
in the rains. 


Hibiscus. 

The gardens of India are very rich in the number of handsome 
species of this genus that they contain. But although nearly all are 
very beautiful, there is not suftioient diversity of character in many to 
make it worth while to cultivate more than a select few. Most of 
them are very easily propagated by cuttings or by seed and don't 
require any particular treatment, although any little care bestowed 
upon them is amply rewarded by a richer display of blossoms. 

1. H. mutabilis. — Changeable Rose — Gool - irujaih . — A very com- 
mon large bushy slurub, eight feet high, with large heart-shaped downy 
leaves; bears in October and November, in constant succession, a 
profusion of large very handsome double flowers, somewhat like im- 
mense double Hoses i white on first opening, then becoming cream- 
coloured, and finally of ‘a deep rose tint. A most showy plant during 
the time it is in blossom ; propagated by cuttings. The single-flowered 
kind, raised usually from seed, is not deserving a place in the garden. 

* [ Joarnal of the Agri.-Hort. Society,’ vol. ziv, p. 14. 
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2. H. tortuosua— — A middling-aized tree : bears in February 
large bright, primrose-coloured fiowers, with a rich puce-coloured centre, 
changing after they have been some time open entirely to crimson ; 
very beautiful when in full blossom and covered with flowers, some so 
different in colour from others as to seem hardly to belong to the same 
plant. 

3. H. oollinus. — A small tree, with spreading branches and three- 
lobed, heart-shaped, smooth leaves ; bears towards the end of the year 
large, full-expanding, pale rose-coloured flowers, with dark puce-coloured 
eye ; most ornamental when in blossom, the flowers, relieved against 
the rich green foliage, presenting quite a dazzling appearance. 

4. H. Lampas. — A largish tree with heart-shaped leaves; bears 
deep primrose flowers with a dark purple eye ; a very common tree at 
Madras, pfanted along the road-side. 

5. H. heterophyllua. — A small tree with long narrow leaves ; very 
ornamental when grown of a small size ; bears during the hot season 
largish flowers of the palest primrose colour, almost pure white, with 
the edges prettily pencilled with pink, and with a dark-coloured eye. 

6. H. A. Syriacufl — GurhuL — A bushy shrub four or five feet high, 
very common in gardens in all i)arts of India ; leaves towards the base 
wedge-shaped, towards the apex three-lobed ; bears during the hot and 
rain seasons largo lilac-blue flowers with dark purple eye. In the 
cold season the wood of the past year should be well cut in. 

a. A variety with double flowers of the same colour. 

A variety also with double white flowers ; but this, from some 
unassignable cause, is rarely seen to blossom in a thriving condition, 

\. A variety likewise, the handsomest far of any, with leaves some- 
what larger, and double pure-white flowers with fine dark crimson eye. 

7. H. Rosa Sinensis — Chinese Shoe-Plant — Juwd. — A wider- 
spreading and more diffuse-growing shrub than the last, with much 
more agreeable character of foliage ; leaves ovate, ending in a prolonged 
point, saw-edged, but not lobed ; in almost constant blossom with its 
brilliant crimson-scarlet flowers, with the long pretty column of pistil 
and stamens projecting from their centre. Never known to produce 
seed here. 

a. A magnificent variety, with flowers full four times the usual size, I 
saw in blossom at Bangalore ; lately introduced, I was told, from 
Kew. 

/?. A variety is common with doable flowers, but in my estimation 
not BO pleasing as the one bearing single flowers. 

y. A variety also is met with having pale, straw-ooloured double 
flowers. 

2. A variety also with double salmon-coloured flowers with crimson 
centre. 
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Recent additional varieties are : p albo-varlegata ; ^ oruonta ; »/ 
mlniata Bemiplena ; 6 rubra plana ; e spUiulosa. 

8. H. lilllflorus. — A shrub of the some size im the two preceding, 
but of more treodike growth ; leaves somevrhat leathery, oval, with 
their edges quite entiro ; bears dowel's similar in form to the single 
ones of the last, but of a beautiful salmon colour. There are ouo or 
two varieties of this charming plant, differing in the colour of the 
flowers. It bears no seed, and is rather difficult of propagation, as 
cuttings do not strike readily ; it can only bo increased by layer- 
ing. 

9. H Jerroldianus. — A small, very clioico, herbaceous plant ; 
bears in the hot season very large splendid flowers of a fine carmine- 
crimson. The stem dies down in October, and the root lies dormant 
till the approacli of the warm weather. 

The following varieties have recently been added to an already large 
list : — 

H. albo-variegatua ; grandiflora variegata ; and zebrina 

have variegated foliage. 

H. Bobizopetalus, and H. schizopetalus grandiflorus, are 

scandent and semi-climbers in growth, with cnrio»is flowers of light 
scarlet, having the edges of the petals deeply cut and fringed, and 
turned over backward, like a Fuchsia, with the stylo projecting cut. 
The flowers are borne drooping, and have a line effect. 

H. brilliantissimus; canuluatus-perfectus; CoUeri ; Cocksii ; 
oruentua ; Dennison! ; fulgidus ; Hawkeri ; kermislnua ; 
Linden! ; metallica; punioeus; Patonii; splendens, and vi- 
'wicans, may be seen growing in most gardens about Calcutta. 

On the hills, to grow any of tho above s(xti8factoriIy, a glazed 
structure is indispensable. 


Malvaviscus. 

M. arboreus. — A largo, ill-hK)king, woody shrub, of tree-like 
growth, with rather small, heart-shaped, tlirce-lobed, coarse 
leaves, only to bo commended for tho mimerous brilliant, small, 
crimson-scarlet, half-closed flowers it constantly bears. Should 
be unsparingly pruned in tho cold season. Yields seed abun- 
dantly, in small berries, ripening first pure white, and afterwards deep 
scarlet. 


Paritium. 

P* tilia06um.^A small tree with heart-shaped leave.s ; bears nearly 
always large, hibiscus-like, sulphur-coloured flowers, with dark-puce 
eye. Requires severe pruning. Propagated by cuttings and seed. 
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A^butilon. 

1. A. Bedfordianum. — Jhoomha, — tall-growing herbaceous 
shrub, with rich foliage of luxuriantly-green palmate leaves ; bears ia 
the cold season very large, pendulous, eardrop-like flowers, with 
folded petals of a pale orange colour, prettily pencilled with brown 
lines. A very choice plant, and one of great beauty when in full 
blossom ; very tender ; shelter from the violence of both sun and rain, 
is indispensable for it. It should be renewed annually, which may be 
done either from seed or by cuttings. 

2. A. striatum.-A smaller but more woody kind of plant than 
the last, and one that will better bear exposure ; bears similar flowers, 
but of about one-third of the size. To secure good plants it is neces- 
sary to renew it annually from cuttings. 

3. A. marmoratum. — Native of Mexico ; a small shrub, of recent 
introduction into India, about four feet high j produces beautiful erect 
flowers of the size and form of the Canterbury-Bell ; rose colour, 
marbled with pure white veins. It produces abundance of seed, plants 
raised from which come into blossom in a very short time. 

4. A. marmoratum Sellovianum.— A recent introduction, and 
an improved variety of the last-named. 

T). A. Thompsonl. — Lately introduced ; remarkable for its hand- 
some foliage, which is a vivid green blotched with creamy white and 
yellow, Flow^crs very similar to the last. 

The Catalogues of Knglish Nurserymen contain names of over 
seventy varieties, nearly all raised by hybridization. 

On the hills they must bo grown under glazed shelter. 

POLYGALACE.E. 

Securidaca. 

1. S. virgata. — A large, handsome, scandont shrub, with ellip- 
tical leaves two inches long ; if unsupported, of a very sprawling habit, 
covering a large space of ground. Blossoms in March with an unlimit- 
ed profusion of sprays of lively rose-coloured flowers, having much 
of the appeacranco of an Indigo. Propagated by layers. 2. S. Brow- 
ne! ; 3. S. Boandens. Plants of these lost two are met with in the 
Calcutta Botanical Gardens. I have not seen them in blossom. 

SAPINDACE^. 

Kolreuteria. 

K. XMmiCUlata. — Mrs. Loudon describes this as *‘a middle-sised 
tree, native of China \ very ornamental from its large, variously-divtd- 
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ed foliage, and its conspicuous termV<.*i compound spikes of ricli 
yellow flowers.” Dr. Voigt mentions it as existing in the Calcutta 
Botanical Gardens, but I have been unable to meet with it there. 


Dodoneea. 

1. D. dioica. — An exceedingly pleasing, evergreen, largo bushy 
shrub, with foliage strongly resembling that of the Arbutus. Flowers 
pale green and insignificant. It thrives well in the North-Western 
Provinces, where its largo expanse of cheerful green foliage is very 
refreshing to the eye. Propiigatod by seed, which it bears abundantly. 
Extensively used for hedges. 

2. D. Burmaniaila. — Presents very little difterence to the lust, 
except that its leaves are somewhat larger. 

Filiciuxn. 

P. decipiena. — Native of Ceylon ; a tree of consiilcniblo size ami 
of extreme beauty, rcniarkablo for the resemblance its foliage bears to 
the fronds of a Fern, hence its iiamo ; met with at one time only in 
the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, but now may bo seen more commonly 
about Calcutta. Propagated by seed and cuttings during the rains. 


MALPIGHIACK.E. 

Malpigrhla. 

BARBADOES cnERRY. 

A genus of very ornamental small shrubs ; propagated easily by 
cuttings. The undermentioned are common in most gardens : — 

1. M. glalira. — A small shrub with very agreeable foliage of oval, 
pointed, smooth, shining deep-green leaves, three inches long ; bears 
in May and November, from the axils of its leaves, numerous little 
umbels of small, pretty pale-purple flowers, with a knob of yellow 
anthers in the centre. 

2. M. urens. — A small shrub wdth dark-green myrtlc-like leaves, 
contrasting beautifully with its small pure white flowers. 

3. M. coccifera.— A very charming small shrub, with densely- 
crowded diminutive, holly-like leaves ; presents a delightful appear- 
ance when covered with its bright, sparkling white buds, just about to 
open. Flowers, when expanded, pale pink, succeeded by cheny-liko 
berries of the size of a Pea. 

All the forgoing are easily propagated by seed and cuttings. 
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Stigmaphyllon. 

S. periplocifolium — A handsome scandent plant, native of tropical 
America, producing fine- yellow flowers. Propagated by layers. 

Banisteria. 

1. B. laurifolia.— An extensively climbing shrub, with lanceolate, 
dark olive-green rigid leaves, eminently ornamental when in blossom 
from January to April, and densely covered with large compact trusses 
of bright golden-yellow flowers. Propagated by layers. 

2. B. argentea. —Has leaves larger than those of the preceding, 
very ornamental for the silvery hue of their under surface. 

Hiptage. 

H. Madablota. — A very large rampant shrub of scandent habit, 
with lanceolate pointed leaves, seven inches long ; handsome when in 
full blossom with its profuse trusses of white and yellow fragrant 
flowers, somewhat iwsembling those of the Horse-chestnut, in the 
month of February. Propagated by layers. 

Caxnarea. 

O. lucida. — A small tree, of coarse woody character ; constantly in 
blossom with numberless beautiful compact clusters of small flowers ; 
those in the upper part of a bright pale-red, and those in the lower 
port pure white. Propagated by cuttings. 

None of the foregoing are suited for the hills. 

ternstrOmiacea 

Oamellia. 

0. Japonica. — Of all the choice plants to be met with in Calcutta, 
none perhaps is so much coveted and prized as the Oamellia ; indeed, 
it is rarely seen except in the collections of those who have the 
facility of procuring it direct from China. If thought worth the 
expense and trouble, it might, no doubt, be obtained with ease from 
Europe ; but in this country there appears no prospect of its being 
brought to exist long in a thriving oondition. Three years, it is said, 
is the longest period that it continues to blossom satisfactorily here ; 
after that it begins to die off, or produce only worthless flowers. It 
must, hoTrever, be remembered that evflft ifi England this plant will 
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not bear exposure to the sun ; but to be cultivated sucoeasfullj, requires 
to bo screened from its rays, by being placed on the nortli sido of a 
or in some other way. Perhaps to the negleot of this precautiooi 
its want of success in India may be in some measure owing. It 
blossoms towards the end of the cold season, llcquires a light rich soil. 

On the hills it comes to perfection, and should bo treated in the 
same way as in England. A green-house is the best place to grow 
it in. 

Thea. 

TBA-l'LANT. 

T. Chinensis. — The three kinds of plant known in Tea-plantations 
by the names of the China, the Assam, and the Hybrid, though veiy 
distinct in habit and peculiarities, are decided to bo but the same 
species. The several sorts of Tea of commerce owe their distinction 
to the nge'of the leaf when gathered, and the process of maimfacturing 
it, and may be obtained indiftcrciitly from any variety of the plant. 

The leaves are elliptical, saw-edged, and of a deep shining green, 
contrasting well with tho flowers, which resemble much those of a 
Bramble, more interesting from association than from any bca\ity they 
possess. 

CLUSIACE^E. 


Mesua. 


IRON-WOOD TREE. 

M. ferrea — Ndgmra , — A small tree commonly met with in 
Assam, and in Lower Bengal, of great beauty, pyramidal in form, 
with dense foliage of small leathery lancet-shaped leaves, polished on 
the upper, and hoary white on the under surface, which on first put- 
ting forth in March are of a brilliant crimson tinge, and make the tree 
resemble a flame of fire, particularly when tho morning or evening 
sun is upon it y bears in April, in great profusion large white four- 
petalled flowers, with large yellow eye formed of its numerous crowded 
stamehs, which scent the air with a delightful flragranoe for a wide dis- 
tance around. Propagated by seed, which must be sown where tho 
tree is to remain, as the young plants do not bear transplanting. 
Not suited for the HiUs. 


Calophylltim. 

O. iiiophyUiun--^^tt&dna Chumpa , — A tree of considerable size, 
Native of India, with most noble foliage of large, elliptioal, rich, 
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polished, dark- green leaves; bears in June drooping racemes of 
large, white, delightfully fragrant flowers: succeeded by numerous 
large seeds, from which it may be easily propagated. 

HYPERICACEiE. 

Hypericum. 

ST. .tohn'b wort. 

1. H. Ohinense. — A small bushy shnib, two feet high, with neat 
pleasing foliage of narrow elliptical leaves, two inches long, nearly 
constantly in blossom, with cheerful, bright-yellow, many-stamened 
flowers ; propagated by division. 

2. H. pallens. — A poor little weedy plant, about a foot high ; value- 
less for the garden! Also is met with 3. H. patulum, and H. ele- 
gans. 


NYMPHASACE^E. 

Water Lilies. 

This and the following Order consist entirely of aquatic plants, some 
of which arc very ornamental in a garden that has water suited to con- 
tain them. M^at of them may bo raised from seed. Sow the seed in a 
shallow earthen pan, such as a flower-pot feeder, filled with earth ; and 
then place this pan into a somewhat larger and deeper vessel, which 
must bo carefully filled, and afterwards kept constantly supplied with 
water. When the seeds have germinated, remove the small pan of 
earth containing them from the larger vessel, and cautiously lower it, 
just as it is, in the piece of water where the plant is desired to 
grow. 

Some of the small species may be grown in large earthen vessels 
sunk to the rim in the earth, and kept filled with water. Those when 
properly attended to have a very pleasing and refreshing appearance, 
especially if in some situation near the entrance to the house, surround- 
ed by potted plants of different kinds. 


Buryale. 

Bu. ferox. — A small plant; native of India; remarkable prin- 
cipally for its curious bristling foliage ; flowers small, blue, and of no 
interest whatever ; well adapted for growing in an earthen vessel, as 
above described. 
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Victoria. 

V. regia. — This uoble aquatic, native of South Atnerica, thrives 
well in the tanks about Calcutta, and produces its niiiy;uificcnt blossoms 
principally in the cold season. The flower is of inuuenso size, as 
much sometimes as a foot in diameter, white tinted witli rose-colour, 
and passes through throe distinct stages in the process f)f expaudiug, 
with the* interval of a day 1)etween each stage, and is almost equally 
beautiful during each of these stages. When perfectly e.^cijanded, it 
almost immediately dies off. lly some the leaf will be considered an 
object of even as nnich interest as the flower. In its upper surface it 
resembles a largo round tea-tray, throe or four feet in diameter, laid 
upon the water ; and in its lower surface it presents a most curious and 
complicated network of fibres, from which projoot a very formidable 
array of thorns. The plant is found not to exist more than two years, 
when its place must bo supplied by a fresh one raised from seed, which 
in the vicinity of (Jaloutta it bears abundantly. If the seeds have to 
be conveyc<l to a long distance, it has been found that they will only 
retain their vitality by being kept in jdiials of pure water. All at- 
tempts at introducing the plants into this country failed till Dr. 
Wallicli resorted to this plan. The seeds are sometimes very long in 
germinating. Mr. i\rMuiTay .states : — 

'I'wo of the Victoria rejjia seed, presented to the Society by the late Dr. 
Wnllieb on tiie Stlt November 1851, have gerniimittMl during this niontlu 
after lying in the guiiilah of mud and water for two years and nine months.** 

A very full description of this plant, with fine illustrations, is to bo 
found in the first volume of the Mbirdenor’s Magazine of Jiotany.* 

Nymphaea. 

1. N caarulea. — Native of Kgypt : a small and most desirable 
]>lant ; admirably adapted for growing in some conspicuous jdace in a 
largo earthen vessel sunk to the rim in the ground. Its beautiful many' 
pctallcd flowers are of tho size of a Tulip, blue, with a yellow centre, 
and emit a most delightfid fragrance, like that of orris-root. Bears 
seed abundantly. 

2. N. stellata. — Native of the jheels of Bengal, where, wlien in 
blossom and seen at a little distance, it migbc bo taken for the last ; 
but tho flowers are not so double, and have no scent. 

3. N. pubescens and N. edulis. — Are white Water-lilies, common 
in waste pieces of water about Bengal ; but have no pretensions to the 
beauty of N. alba so common in England. 


* < Journal of the Agri-Horticultural Society,’ vol. ix, p. 41). 
F., G* 29 
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4. N. rubra. — Native of Bengal ; very handsome when in blossom 
with its large and brilliant red flowers. 

5. N. versicolor. — Native of Bengal ; bears large rose-coloured 
flowers. 


NELUMBIACE^. 

Nelumbium. 

1. N. speciosum — The Sacred Lotus — ^\Vateu-bean'. — Pnddum — 
liumouL — A largo and, when in blossom, very beautiful plant, com- 
mon ill tanks and jlieeh in every part of India. Bears in the hot 
season very largo, double, rosocoloiu'cd •handsome flowers. It produces 
seed abundantly in curious, drooping, cone-shaped seed-vessels. The 
seeds are sown by enclosing them in a liall of clay, and throwing them 
into the water. 

2. N. luteum. — TriE Yellow AV^ater-Bean. — Native of Carolina : 
There used to be a small plant in the gardens of the Agri-Horticultnral 
Society, but I am not informed whether it has ever flowered or not. 


MAGNOLTACK.K. 

Talauma. 

T. pumila. —A very delightful shrub, about five feet high, native 
of China, and not uneommoii in the Calcutta gardens ; would be very 
handsome if the foliage only remained in a healthy condition, but 
owing to some unexplained cause, has nearly always a shabby appearance 
from a great part of each leaf becoming decayed. This 1 thought 
might possibly arise from its being usually jdanted in a situation too 
exposed to the sun, but I noticed plants in the conservatory at Kew in 
the same condition. Bears at nearly all seasons, but principally in the 
cold weather, ])ure-whitc globular flowers of the size of a Tulip, open- 
ing in the evening and falling off the next morning. A single flower 
will perfume the garden for a great distance around with its quince- 
like fragrance : propagated by layers, and by cuttings in sand, put down 
in the i-ains. 


Magnolia. 

1. M. grandifiora. — A small tree, fifteen feet or more in height, 
native of Carolina ; noted for the beauty of its noble laurel-like foliage ; 
considered one of the choicest plants in Calcutta, where it thrives with 
difficulty, and only as a shrub of moderate size. Bears in April its 
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grand white fragrant flowers, and in August occasionally ripens seeds, 
which are of the size of a Tamarind-stone, and of a brilliant rod. Pro- 
pagated by gootee, but with extreme difficulty. 

2. M. fuscata. — A small ramous shrub, two or three feet high ; 
native of China ; with exceedingly neat foliage, somewhat resembling 
that of a Camellia : bears in March small pale-yellow or cream-coloured 
flowers of a deep dull crimson within, of the size and something of 
tlio form of a pigeon’s egg, exquisitely fragrant, especially after 
rain. 

•1. M. pterocarpa. — A large handsome tree, native of Tndia, with 
large noble leaves ; bears in A[»ril in nubouiuled profusion its large, 
pure-white globular-formcd, finely-fnigrant flowers. The last two pro- 
pagated by layers and cuttings.. 

The following varieties are also to he met with in Calcutta ; — M. 

anonafoll ; conspicua ; matubllis : pumila ; Soulangena 
nigra and purpurea, all recent introductions. 

Michelia. 

M, Ohampaca. — Chumpa. — A small tree, about twenty feet high, 
very common in Dengal, with very fino foliage ; bears, principally at tlio 
Ijcginniug and end of the cold weather, numerous largo narrow-potallod 
flowers of a dull, lifeless, Icmon-colour, emitting for a wide distance 
around a most delicious fragrance. 

After flowering, tlic tree often becomes so exhausted by the 
prodigious quantity of large yellow berries it ripens, as hardly 
to recover itself and [U'odiice a flower for a year or more afterwards. 
This, no doubt, might be obviated by timely removal of the berries 
as they set. Propagated by seed. 


A N O N A C E /K. 

Artabotrys. 

A. odoratissimus. — A large shrub, native of this country, of 
scandent tendency, with dense foliage of handsome, lanceolate, glossy, 
pure-green leaves; bears, principally in the rains, moderate-sized, 
irregular-formed flowers, very similar to those of the Custard-apple, 
of a heavy, pale yellow colour, generally hidden out of sight under 
the leaves, whence they emit agreeable gusts of perfume, somewhat 
like that of over-ripe Apples : very ornamental when covered with its 
small, golden, r)Oar-like fruit. Propagated by seed and cuttings during 
the raina 
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DILLENIACE/E. 

Dillenia. 

D. speciosa.— — A large and very common tree of this 
country, remarkably hands(ime for its foliage of noble, pointed, ellip> 
tical leaves; bears in July, very large, pure-white, fragran,t flowers, 
with yellow anthers : very ornamental likewise in the cold weather, 
when bearing in abundance its large, round, green fruits, of the size 
nearly of a child’s head. J'ropagated by seed during the rains. 

Delima. 

D. sarmentosa. — A scandent coarsc-looking shrub, with leaves 
like those of the last ; bears loose panicles of small, yellow, very 
fragrant flowers. Propagated by cuttings in the rains. 

JlANUNCULx\CE.K 
Clematis. 
vihgin's bower. 

Several species of this extensive genus of beautiful-flowered climb- 
ing plants have been introduced ; but have for the most part evinced 
a great reluctance to blossom. They thrive remarkably well on the 
hills. Resides 1. 0. brachiata ; the native 'J. C. Gouriana; and 
the Spanish 3. 0. Viticella, there are met with the following : — 

4. O. Cadmia. — A new and very bcautihil plant, producing in the 
cold season large star-formed flowers of five pure-violet petals ; Avith 
dense and very pretty foliage of small ternate leaves. It requires 
shade, and dies dow n in the rains. 

5. 0. Flammula. — The common European species, so well known 
for the exquisite fragrance of its blossoms, which, during the rains, it 
puts forth in clusters of small white flowers from its dense small- 
leaved ternate foliage. 

The Clemates is iioav grown in England as a Florist’s flower, and many 
varieties of great beauty have been raised by hybridization, especially 
by Messrs, Jackman, wlio have made those plants their speciality. 
The following are offered by one of the large Niu'serymen in Caloutta : 

— Gipsy Queen; Glolre de St. Julien; Henry i; Lawaoniana; 
Marie Lefebvre; Mr. George Jackman; Mrs. Hope; Otto 
Froebel ; Purpurea Blegans ; Prince of Wales ; Star of India ; 
William Kenell. 
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All the varieties grow well iu our grass couservatories, and love a 
light rich soil, principally of loaf moiiUl and sand. 'Fhoy are propaga- 
ted by layers j)iit down in the rains. 

Anemone. 

1. A. coronaria. — The Florist’s Anemone, a smad tuberous niant, 
producing flowers of extraordinary beauty, single ainl double, in almost 
endless variety. The tubers must be importe<l each season from 
England i\\ time for planting in October. 'Phey bli>ssom about March. 
Their cultivation in Calcutta is attended with little success, and even 
as high up as Allahabad Mr. S. Jennings infonuod mo his attempt to 
grow them proved a failure. They succecjl well generally in the North- 
West Provinces. Wlicu at Fcroz(*pi)ro \ imported tubers, which blos- 
somed well without nincli care best»)wed u[)on them While there I also 
raised plants from seed : the seed, bi'iug of a wocfdy uaturo, is easily 
transmitted in a letter. I took np the young tubers on the a))proach 
of the hot wcatlior, and kept them in the house till the foll«>wing 
cold season, and then i)lantod them in pots, whore they blossomed 
very freely and beautifully. Put I found that both imported and 
seedling tubers became worn out and worthless after once blossoming. 

They re«piire a light soil of common mould and decayed vegetable 
matter, o! very old, rotted cow-manure and river sainl. The tubers 
should be planted about two inebes deep in a hole into wliich a pinch 
of sand has been dropped. On the bills, where they thri\e to per- 
fection, the tuliers sboidd bo put down in Fela-uary and Mandi. 

A. Japonica. - -A native of (Jbina, from wlmnce it was sent 
here some years ago by .Mr. Fortune, but, though thriving well, lias 
never blossomed. The flowers, two inches across, pale pink, aie very 
beautiful, and in England during the autumn are quite an oniamcMit 
to the garden. 'Phero is a white variety, ainl one of great beauty 
named Uonoi'iiio Jobert. Though a native of damp wo(mIs, on tho 
edges of rivulets, it thrives well in common garden soil. 

Hepatica. 

This pretty little [lowering plant, so common in English gardens, 
is unknown in India. 

Ranunculus. 

R. Asiaticus. — The florist’s Ranunculus, with its numberless lovely 
varieties, including those of the sort.s called Persian, Scotch, and 
Turban, is cultivated in this country exactly in the same way as tho 
Anemone. 
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Aquilegia. 

A. vulgaris.— Columbine.— This pretty and familiar plant may be 
raised from seed in October, and preserved through the hot and rain 
seasons till the following cold weather, when, though thriving vigor- 
ously, it is seldom, if ever, disposed to blossom, at least in the locality 
of Calcutta. It blooms very freely in Upper India ; while on the hills 
several varieties are found growing in wild profusion during the' rains. 

P 8d o n i a. 

P.EONY. 

A genus of plants celebrated for their great splendid flowers. Paso- 
nies have several times been introduced into this country, but their 
cultivation has been attended with no success whatever, as they are 
unable to bear the licat of the climate. Kven in the more congenital 
locality, as it might be thought, of Ootacamund, the attempt to 
cultivate them has uniformly proved a failure. On the hill stations 
of the Himalayas they grow to great perfection, and should be ti*eated 
as in England. 

FUxMARIACK.K. 

Dielytra. 

D. spectabilis. — This boaiitifiil herbaceous shrub, remarkable for 
its curious ])ondulous locket-shaped flowers, was sent in 1856 by 
Mr. Fortune from China to this country, but was found unable to 
exist in the climate. 

BEllBElUDACEJ:. 

Nandina. 

N. domestica.— Sacked Bamboo of China. — A very handsome 
shrub, from five to six feet high, with light and airy bipinate foliage 
of small, narrow, myrtle-like leaflets. Mr. Fortune says that — 

“In China, in the month of January, largo quantities of its branches 
are hawked about the streets ; each of the branches is covered with 
a large hunch of red berries, not very unlike those of the common 
Holly, and when contrasted with tho dark shining leaves arc singularly 
ornamental.”* 


‘Tea Districts,’ p. 122. 
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Largo plants have been for many years in the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens, and thrive well there, but rarely blossom. The plant is not 
often met with in Upper India. The flowers, borne in panicles, are 
of a dull white colour, with yellow anthers, and of little interest. 
Propagated by division. 


Berber! 8. 

JiKUBKlUlY. 

A rather numerous genus, several s))ecios of which are regarded as 
highly ornamental in Knglish gardens. 1’hc four or iivo that can grow 
in the plains of India are not objects of much beaiity. 

1. B. Asiatica. — A middle-sized shrub, with thorny stems and 
leaves, in general aspect of a pale ashy green. Loudon deserihes it 
thus: — “The flowers are yellow and hoautiful, berries pur])Iish with a 
fine bloom, and decaying leaves yellow and red.’’ 

2. B. arisiata, var. floribunda. — Very similar in general api)ea)*- 
anco to the last. 

II. Fortuniana. — A deep-groen smooth bush, native of China, 
introduced by Mr. Fortune, l^oaves pinnate, with three to four ])airs 
of leaflets and an old terminal one. Bears pretty racemes of small, 
bright-yellow flowers in the rains, .agreeably relieved by tlnj dark -green 
foliage of narrow, lanceolate, saw-edged leaflets. No doubt an exceeds 
ingly beautiful ]dant grown in a climate that suits it. 

4. B. Leschenaultii, stpi. Mahonla pinnata 
Bkkueruy. — Native of the Nilghcrrie.s, montioiied by Dr. ^'oigt as 
blossoming here in January. 1 have never met with it. A ligid s<u‘l 
suits them, l^ropagated by c\it tings and seed. 


VITACK.R 

Clssus. 

1. C. discolor. — A very choice, slender, creeping plant, w itli foliage, 
when in a thriving condition, of ex<|uisite beauty. Leaves lanceolate, 
cordate, about five inches long, mottled with red, white, and dark 
green, with the richest velvet-like lustre, borne upon delicate, palc- 
red stems. Produces iu the cold season pale, minute, insignificant 
flowers. Requires a light, porous soil, through which water will 
drain away freely, and absolute exclusion from the sun. A liuinid 
atmosphere and a dark situation arc most congenial to it. Propagated 
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by cuttings in sand under a bell-glass, but more easily by layers 
during the rains. 

C. Amazonica, is very similar to the last, only not so lovely. 
C. Kunaterlil, Liindenii, Mariesii and porphyrophylla, are 

recent introductions, and bear a strong general resemblance to the 
lirst named, differing from it very slightly in the coloration of the 
leaves. All of them thrive to perfection in the grass conservatory. On 
the liills they must be grown in a stove. 

Leea. 

L. sangruinea. — A very large, herbaceous plant, with pinnate 
foliage of large, long, lanceolate leaflets ; of rather weedy character, 
but handsome during the rains for the mingled bright crimson red 
flowers and l)eiTies it bears in largo flat cymes, of the size of a man’s 
expamled hand, much like those of Clerodendron squaniatiim. 
Pro[)iigated by layers and cuttings during the rains. 


inTTosrouACKj:. 

Pittosporum. 

1. P. Tobira. — A largo, bushy, very handsome shrub, four feet 
liigh ; native of China.; witli leaves two or three inches long, of 
obovato form, smooth -edged, coriaceous, of a cheerful, shining green. 
Its merit as an oniameutal plant consists entirely in its neat dense 
foliage; for tliough Mrs. lioudon says that in Kiiglainl “it bears 
large terminal clusters of wliite, yory fragrant flowers nearly all the 
summer,” it seldom, if ever, blossoms here. 

P. Tobira variegatum. - A pleasing variety of the above, having 
its leaves variegated with white. 

2. P. verticillatum. -A shrub bearing in most respects a strong 
rosomblauco to the last ; hears in the cold season terminal clusters 
of white flowers, perfectly inodorous, very small, and not very inter- 
esting. All of tlic above are pro[)agated hy cuttings in February. 


Sellya. 

S. heterophylla. — A slender climbing plant ; bears small cymes 
of five-lobed flowers, not large, but of a beautiful azure blue. Dr. 
Voigt mentions it as growing hero ami blossoming in December. I 
have never met with it, nor heard of its being here now. 
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EPACRIDACE/E. 

Bpacrls. 

A j^enus of plants much cultivated in Enj^land for their very boaiiti- 
6il flowers, in general character somewhat resembling Heaths. 
Altogether unknown, T believe, in India. 

KRICACE/E. 

Erica. 

HEATH. 

A most extensive genus of plants, nearly all natives of the Capo of 
Good Hope, and, except in the solitary instances recorded below, 
altogether unknown in this country. 

B. specioaa. — Of this .Mr. M’Murray, some time Gardener of tho 
Agri-Horticultnnil Sociot}', exhihited in February 18ol, a specimen, 
with the following remarks : — 

The Jiccempaiiying plant of (?ape Heath in jlowrn* is the ]>ro(lu(;e of one 
kind of the seed sown in Octf)l>er 18*2, from whi<*h it will he seen that the 
plant has made a got d growth since that time, and is probably the first plant 
of the sort which h is dowered in llengal. In addition to this variety of 
Heath, thcM’c ..... ..i the garden ten other kinds raised from the same 
batch of seed, e^pially as hc.althy, hut not so hu ge.”* 

How long these plants survived I am not aware, 'riiey were not in 
existence two years aftcrwjinls. 


Arbutus. 

STH.vwnKimy-riii:i:. 

Altogether unknown in Iinlia. 

Azalea. 

Plants of Azalea, received but a sbnrt time previous, scut by Mr, 
Fortune from China, were cxliihitcd in bloom at one of the Calcutta 
Horticultural Shows ; but no j»laiit of ibis geiiiw can survive the heat 
of an Indian climate. They thrive to perfection on the hills, where 
they are almost hardy. 


'Journal of .Agri-Hort. Soc.,* vol. ix, p, 10. 
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Kalmia. 

Quite unknown in this country. 

Rhododendron. 

No species of this j'-euiis of superbly-flowering trees can exist in the 
plains. Several species are indigenous on the hills. 

auuantiackj:. 

Murraya. 

1. M. exotica. — (jniXA Rox — Kaminee, — A large, common, and 
very hand.sonie bushy shrub, about nine feet high, in general aspect 
much resembling a Box-tree, with neat, shining, dark-green foliage of 
pinnate leaves ; leaflets six or eight, an inch or two long, alternate, 
rigid, and (piite smooth ; bears several times during the liot and rain 
seasons, at uncertain periods, in va.st j»rofusion, corymbs of orange- 
blossom-like white flowci'S, which, for the day or so that they last, scent 
the air all round with a delicious honey-like fragrance ; bears in the 
cold season numerous small red berries, not unlike those of the Holly. 
Propagated by cuttings during the rains. 

2. M. Sumatrana.— Similar to the last, but the leaflets some- 
what larger. I'lowcrs largish, white, sweet-scented ; borne one on a 
footstalk. 

Clausena. 

0. heptaphylla. — Pan-Kapoor — Karan-Phool . — A small shrub three 
feet high, native of this country, with smooth oval leaves two or three 
inches long, which wdien rubbed or bruised emit a most agreeable 
fragrance, like that of anise-seed ; boars in March insignificant 
greenish-yellow flowers, succeeded by little green berries. Propagated 
by cuttings during the rains. 

Micromelum. 

M. integerrimum. — A small shrub with large leaves ; bears in 
March very small, greenish-white, exceedingly fragrant flowers, and 
afterwards bunches of little bright orange-coloured berries, which 
when bruised emit an overpowering fragrance. Propagated by 
cuttings put down in October. 
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Luvunga. 

L. SQandens. — A climbing shrub, native of Sylhet, with lanceolate 
pointed leaves six inches long ; described as bearing corymbs of middle- 
sized, delightfiilly-fragrant white flowers. Propagated by layers during 
the rains. 

Citrus. 

A genus of fruit-trees described elsewhere ; all, without exception, * 
most delightful ornaments to tho garden, alike for their foliage, their 
flowers, and their fruits. 


OKDRELACJE/K 

Swietenia. 

S. Mahagoni. — Maho<1x\ny-tiike. — An immonso tiinbcr-trco with 
beautiful foliage of moderate-si'/ed, ovate, rich-gi-ceu leaves. Dwarf 
shrubby plants may be obtainctl by propagating from cuttings, which 
have a very oniaincntal appearance in any spot where a mass of 
refreshing green foliage is rc(iuived. M'ho large full grown trees some- 
times met with about (’alcutta produce seed, from which young plants 
may be raised. 

MKLIACK.E. 


Munronia. 

M. Javanica. — -A small shrub introduced l)y Mr. (Irote. ihoducev 
in the rains dclicioiisly-sccntcd white flowers. Propagated by cutting 
during the rains. / 

Melia. 

M. sempervirens. — Buh\yiin . — A small, and tliough exceedingly 
common, when in a thriving condition, a remarkably handsome tree, 
esi)ecially when in blossom, with its numerous small, fragrant, lilac- 
coloured flowers. Foliage very similar to that of the Ash. Propagated 
by seed during the rains. 

Aglaia. 

A. odorata.--An exceedingly hamlsomo bushy shrul), native of 
China, three or four feet high, with neat tcniate leaves of lanceolate, 
smooth deep-green, shining leaflets, two or three inches long, lllos- 
soms at uncertain times in the hot and rain seasons, with a prodigi- 
ous number of bright-yellow flowers, of the size and form of a pin’s 
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head, dcliglitfully fragrant. Mr. Fortune says the flowers are much 
used by tlie Chinese for scenting their teas. Don states that the 
berries it bears are eatable when ripe ; but it is never known to bear 
any here. Propagated by cuttings during tlie rains. 

IIUTACK.F. 

Erythrochiton. 

B. Braziliensis. — A small tree, described as having “ foliage 
fragrant witli the scent of Oranges, and bearing large white flowers 
with fine red calyxes.” Apparently unsiiited to this climate, as the 
specimens in the (ailciitta Hotanical Cardens do not show that the 
climate of this country is congenial to them. 

Lemonia. 

L. spectabilis. — A most charming shrub, native of Cuba, with 
tcruatc leaves of equal sized, obovate, smooth, rich ])oliwslKHl-grGeu 
leaflets, about two inches long, contrasting handsomely with the cork- 
liko bark of the stems, and which, wbeu bruised, have an agreeable 
fragrance like that of Praxinella ; nearly always in blossom with 
bright, crimson-pink, fivc-lobod flowers, of the size of a four-anna piece ; 
requires shadtf ami moisture to give the foliage the rich deep verdant 
green wlueh renders lliis plant so beautiful. Produces seed abun- 
dantly ill the cold season, which, before ri[)ening, should be tied up in 
muslin, or is sure to fall ami be lost. Propagated also by cuttings. 

'riiere is a variety with palo-piiik flowers, but not so haiulsomo. 


Boron! a — Orowea — Correa — Oalodendron — Diosma — Barosma 

— Agathosma. 

The numerous species of these several genera, the three first natives 
of New ilollaml and the remainder of the Capo, are for the most part 
very ornamoiital shrubs, |)roducing beautiful flowers, and much culti- 
vated in green-houses in Kurope, but not a single one is to be met 
with ill this country, nor is it at all probable would bo able to exist 
ill the climate. 


Dictamus. 

D. Fraxinella. — This old familiar, fragrant-leaved plant of the 
English gardens is altogether unknown here. 
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Ruta. 

1. R. angfustlfolia — Ruk. — TIio prettily-formod hoary-o;rccn foli- 
age of this small well-known herb forms a pleasing variety amongst 
other pot-plants ; bears in the coM season grecnish-yollow uninterest- 
ing flowers. Propagated by division. 

2. R., graveolens. — 1'he (Jomiuon Rnc of the Knglish gardens, 
between which and the last the diirorence is not very perceptible, is, I 
believe, not met with here. 

SIMABUUACE.R 

Quassia. 

Q. amara. — A tree in Surinam, its native locality, f>f «;onsiderable 
size ; grows hero to not more than ab<»ut seven feet high, anil is re- 
garded as one of the choicest, as it certainly is one of the most beauti- 
ful, plants of our Indian gardens ; loaves nncijually })innate ; leiillets 
obovate, four inches long more or less; leafstalks witli wide, 
crimson-tinged wings ; bears in April and May terminal racemes of 
Erythriiia-likc briglit crimson-scarlet flowers. Proiiagated by gootee, 
as well as by cuttings, under a hand-glass in sand. 


ZVtiOPlIYLLACK.R 

Tribulus. 

1. T. lanug^inosus. — A low trailing ]»laiit with pinnate loaves ; 
bears nearly always large briglit-yellow’ sw'eet scentt'd flowei's. 

2. T. cistoides. — A trailing herbaeoous plant witli pleasing dark- 
green foliage of pinnate leaves ; bears tliroughout tin? year large pale- 
yellow flow’crs, niiieh like widely-expanded IJuttereiijis. Propagated 
by layers and cuttings. 


IJNA(1:.K. 


Linum (now called Reiuwardtia.) 

1. li. t.HgyTi nm — Buswifec — Gool-i-iishrufec . — A small herbace- 
ous shrub two feet high, common in most gardens where, when in 
blossom in the cold season, it is a most sliowy ornament, with its 
unbounded profusion of large, orange-yellow, rock-rosc-like flowers. 
Propagated by division of roots in October, 
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2. L. tetragyntun. — A plant of the same size as the last, with 
much larger leaves ; equally showy with its large pale, sulphur-coloured 
flowers. 

OXALIDACEyE. 


Oxalis. 

A genus of very beautiful small bulbous plants, affording during the 
cold months, while they are in blossom, a most delightful decoration 
to any verandali somewhat exposed to tlie sun. They begin to die 
down at the beginning of May, and should then be no longer watered. 
When dry tlio bulbs may bo cither removed from the earth, and stored 
away in a bottle of dry sand, or bo put aside just as they are, undis- 
turbed in their pots in some place out of the wot till October, when 
they begin to start again. But a little before that time they must be 
carefully watched, in order to pot them immediately and expose them 
to the light when they show signs of starting, or they will in a very 
short time exhaust themselves by throwing out long white shoots, and 
then perish. 

Mackintosh says : — 

“ They should be taken out of the moiiM every season for the purpose of 
being sei)arated; for if the smaller roots be not removed from the fiilhcrrown 
ones, the latter will not flower freely. They deli^jht in a light rich soil.”* 

The soil, however, may easily be rendered too rich, and then, as I 
have found, the leaves become yellow and sickly. A compost of leaf- 
mould, common mould, and a little silver-sand, suits them best. 

The undermentioned arc those usually met with in the Calcutta 
gardens. Mr. J. Scott, in a paper communicated to the Agri-Horti- 
cultiiral Society, describes fourteen species, besides those cultivated 
in the Botanical Gardens ; but full ten timjos that number are set down 
in Paxton^s Dictionary as introduced into Britain, most of which might,, 
no doubt, if wwth it, bo cultivated here equally well as those we 
already have. 

1. O. Bowei. — A rather common species, and a remarkably beau- 
tiful one, most so perhaps of any, with large handsome leaves, . the 
agreeable fresh greenness of which aflbrds a fiiic set-off to the large 
deep-rose-coloured flowers, of the size of a rupee, that are borne 
numerously in heads upon footstalks six inches high throughout the 
cold season. 

2. O. rosacea. — Somewhat similar to the last, the flowers being 
deeper in colour with large yellow centre, borne upon short footstalks 


* ‘ Greenhouse,' p. 150. 
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close to the ground among the leaves. A perfect little gem when 
thriving and in full blossom. 

3. O. versicolor. — Bears crimson flowers ; very inferior to either 
of the two preceding. 

4. O. variabilis. — Bears small dull-crimson flowers. 

15. O. Deippei. — Bears small pale pink flowers ; a common, unin- 
teresting plant ; growls like a weed nearly everywhere. 

6. O.* tetraphylla. — A common and very pretty ])livnt : unlike 
the rest of the species, it has leaves with four lobes instead of three, 
and bears its purplish-pink flowers during the hot and rain seasons, 
and not in tlie cold month.s. 

7. O. lauata. — A pretty plant, with leaves of a peculiar pale 
bluish-green colour ; flowers white, not showy, nor opening very 
freely. 

8. O. bipunctata. — A pretty unpretending plant, with small 
leaves, and umbels of small white flowers u]>on long footstalks. 

9. O. cuprea. — A charming plant with glaiic»)us green leaves ; 
bears in profusion. u])ou long footstalks, umbels of flowers like goldcu- 
ycllow j)riniro.so.s. 

10. O. cernua. — Ha.s its leave.s curiously specklejl with Wack 
spots ; presents a very brilliant appearance when bearing its profusion 
of bright-yellow flowers, somewhat smaller than those of the last. 


(IKKANIACK.K. 

Pelargonium. 

<;kuanium. 

This favourite plant, known to all under the common name of 
(leraiiium, and comprising some hundreds of varieties, is a native of the 
Cai)e of Good Hope ; but is almost naturaliz(‘d in this country ; 
while in England and on the Continent it ha.s been brouglit to such 
j)erfection by cross-breeding as to bo now classed as a Klorist’s flower. 

It was not 60 very long ago that the Pelargonium was represented out 
hereby a few common-place scarlet varieties only ; during the lust ten or 
fifteen years, however, hundreds of varieties havo been imported from 
Europe, and have been fmnul to succeed very well with a little care- 
ful management. On the hill stations Pelargoniums thrive and bloom 
to such perfection that lovers of this flower on the plains now make 
it a point of obtaining their supplies of plants ^rom thence every year 
to replenish their exhausted stock, instead of importing them from 
Europe. This is certainly the best plan, as amateurs and others on tho 
hills import all tho newest and best varieties from Europe, and are able 
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to raise a large stock of plants in one year ; for Pelargoniums make 
most vigorous growth on the hills, and are so easily propagated by 
cuttings put down at any time during the year. 

Tlio best plan for those on the plains is to obtain a large number of 
cuttings in the month of October from the hills. On receipt, put them 
down at once in sand with some bottom heat. They will strike in two 
or three weeks, wlioii they should be i)otted off singly into two-inch 
pots, shifting them into larger ones as they progress. They should 
get their final shift into six-inch pots about the end of December, the 
soil chosen being light and rich. They should be liberally watered, 
with occasional — say weekly — applications of lifpiid manure. The 
leaves should be frecpiently washed or syringed with soap-suds, by 
which they are much bcnefitc<l. They will then bloom to perfection 
from about the middle of January to the end of March, or later in 
U])per India. 

It is diflieult to keep tlie plants alive through the liot and rainy 
seasons, especially the latter. During the hot months they require 
to be entirely sheltered from the fierce rays of the smi ; but in a grass- 
oonservatory they do very well. In the rainy season, they must be 
absolutely protected from the wet, if in pots, while getting as much light 
as possible ; otherwise they will rot and die olf. 

Propagation by cuttings is the easiest and safest method of increasing 
tlio stock of iJants ; but they can also be raised from seed, which should 
bo sown in October. In the latter case the plants will not bloom till 
the following cold season, if thoy can he made to live till then. About 
tJic middle of October tlio plants saved should be well cut back and 
re-potted in fresh sinl • the branches cut off being utilized for cuttings. 

On the hills the pruning and re-potting should be done about 
the middle of February or, if tlie season is a late one, about the 
beginning of March. When they arc done flowering, i.e., about the 
third week in November, the pots should be plunged in the soil under 
protection of glazed frames, or in a greenhouse, where they should 
remain until the time comes round for repotting aud pruning. They 
rcipiiro very little water during the winter mouths — only just sufficient 
to keep them alive. 

There are several classes of Pelargoniums, v/r., (1) the ordinary 
scarlet flowered ; (*2) the Zonal, or florse-shoe, known also as Bronze, 
Silver, aud Gold-leaf tri-colours ; of these there arc linndrcds of varieties, 
both single aud double flowered. Then there are (3) the Ivy-leaved 
varieties, which are mostly climbers ; (4) the Lemon and Kose-scented, 
remarkable for the delibious fragrance of their leaves ; and lastly the 
Fancy, or large-flowered, also known as ‘‘Oak-leaved.” These last 
named do not succeed well on the plains, and might be left out as a 
rule ; although they are by far the most beautiful of the flowering 
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varieties. It would be tedious to ijive a list of the names. A catalo<j;ue 
of iiiiy of the English nurserymen will sapjily this informati.>n, from 
which a selection might bo made. This will, however, bo fouml un* 
necessary if cuttings or plants arc obtained from the hills. The 
selection might with advantage be loft t<» the person from whom they 
are obtained; or he might bo asked to supply a list of tho named 
varieties in his possession, ami l)y comparing these with tho ch'soriptivo 
lists given in the English nurserymen's catalogues, a very gned selec- 
tion can bo maile. 


CARYOPllYELACE/R 

Dianthus. 

1. D. Ghinensis. — (hiiNA Pjnk. —This plant, thongli perennial, is 
always in this count r}^ treated as an annual. 

2. D. laciniatus. --A vaneiy <»t‘ tho last, lately introdueod from 
Japan; bears very largo, beautiful Uowers «)f various colours, single 
and double, (piite scentless. The seeds should be sown in October on 
the plains, and in March on the hills, and tho young plants potted off 
singly into ])ots witli well-drained soil, and kept imdev slielter during 
the rains, alFordod at tho same time as muiJi liglit as possible. Re- 
potted in the following October, or planted out iu a soil well enriched 
with leaf-mould in the open border, th(‘y w ill blossom in groat spleii- 
dour during tho cold weather ; during which time also they may ho 
easily propagated by layers. They blossom, too, in pots more or 
less all tiio rest of tho year, but they rerpiiro to bo continually 
renewed. 

3. D. Heddewigi. — Also lately introduced from Ja])an ; bears 
large, superb, crimson flowers, with petals prettily fringctl. C'nltivated 
iu exfictly the same maimer as the last. This likewise is considered 
a variety of D. Chiiiensis. 

4. D. barbatus. — Swekt Wilm.\m. — The tine varieties of this 
plant, though they thrive well, rarely if ever open their beautiful 
trusses of bloom iu the locality of Calcutta. The seed may bo sown 
in October on the plains, and in March on tho hills, and tho young 
plants kept through the succeeding hot and rainy seasons, by shelter 
iiig them from the wet, without at the Hame time soroeuing them too 
much from tho light. In November, j>ot them singly in large pots 
with fresh and rather rich soil. During the dry weather they will 
be benefited by having their pots sunk in water to the vim for au hour 
or two every four or five days. 

5. D. OaryophyllUB.-^oraprisos those lovely and varied fragrant 
flowers so well known under the name of Carnation Clove and Picotce. 

F., G. 30 
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In the locality of Calcutta the only specimen ever met with is a dull, 
dark-crimson flower of poor description. Plants of choice kinds may 
be raised from seed, and preserved easily from year to year, but they 
obstinately refuse to blossom. 

In the North-Western Provinces, on the other hand, no plants suc- 
ceed more satisfactorily. Seed of the finest kinds is expensive, but it 
rarely fails of germiiiatinf^ abundantly, and well repays for the cost of 
it. It should be sown in October. The young plants should be put 
out about March, in a ])rcpared ])iece of ground, elevated enough that 
no water may lodge upon it, and it will be found that they can then 
bear, without taking much harm, full exposure to both sun and rain. 
Should, however, a little protection be considered expedient, it is of 
the utmost importance that tlicy be not ovorscreonod from light, or 
they will ho all hut sure to perish. In October or November each 
plant may he put in a large-sized pot, with a soil composed of equal 
parts of common earth, vegetable-mould, decayed cow-manure, and a 
little sand. From the cow-manure the large white grubs must have 
been carefully picked out. By the above mode of cultivation at 
Fcrozeporc, I had a large collection of j^lauts, giving in the month 
of March a splendid display of beautiful flowers of nearly every 
variety. 

They are easily pro[)agatcd by pegging down the longer stems in 
their pots ; if tins bo done in November they very soon make roots, 
and form fresh plants. Or sink a flower-pot in the ground in a shady 
place, half-fill it with river-sand ; insert cuttings, well water them, and 
cover the jjot with a pane of glass. Adopting this latter method, I 
have met with much success in increasing my plants. On the hills all 
the foregoing can be cultivated as perennials, as they usually arc, and 
increased by cuttings. 

Saponaria. 

S. officinalis. — A pretty herbaceous plant, about fifteen inches 
liigh ; most commonly in blossom ; bears pale-pink flowers, somewhat 
resembling, but much inferior to those of tlie Phlox. Propagated easi- 
ly by division of the roots. Can also be raised by seed sown in Octo- 
ber on the plains, and in March on the hills. 

PORTULACACE.FL 

Portulaca. 

P. meridiana. — A small pot-plant ornamental for its pretty moss 
like leafage, liaised firom seed in February. 
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Portiilacaria. 

P. Afra. — SrECKnooM — KlephanVjs Food. — A pretty littlo pot plant., 
with small, succulent leaves ; native of a lofty mountain near (Jradock 
at the Cape, called after it the Spockboorn Mountain; though thriving 
well, never known to blossom here, I believe. 

POLYGONAChLK 

Polygonum. 

P. adenophyllum. — A large horbacoous plant, native of the My- 
sore hills ; bears, during all the oohl sojison, numerous donso spikes of 
small piire-wbite flowers ; exceedingly bright and cheerful, especially 
as the hot weatlicr approaches, when the foliage assumes an autumn- 
red tinge ; grown in the border it is rather troublesome, as it spreads 
over the ground very rapidly. IVopagated by division and cuttings. 

Ooccoloba. 

0. macrophylla. — Is described by Curtis as — 

“ A noble, 8im])le-stemme(i, erect tree, with largo Icatliery leaves, 
a foot or more long ; tapers gracefully upward, is leafy all the way 
up, and terminates at the top by a dense compact thick club-shaped 
raceme of flowoi's, of which the rachis, pedicles, and flowers are of 
the richest scarlet.”* 

A few plants are to he met with in the Calcutta Dotanical (birdens. 

Antigonon, ^ 

A. leptopus — Sandwich’I stand Glimher , — A lovely plant, of late 
introduction ; much of the character and habit of Poivrea coccinea, 
and in blossom throughout the rains and cold season. Propagated by 
seed or cuttings during the rains. 

A. Inslgne.— A recent introduction ; very similar to the last, except 
that it bears lighter coloured flowers, and is of less extensive growth. 

NYCTAGINAGR.fi. 

Bugainvillea. 

1. B* spi^tabilis. — A large, exceedingly rampant, thorny, exten- 
siyely-climbing dumb ; requires, if not trained up a tree, some powerful 


* * Botanical Magazine,* 1. 4o36« 
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bamboo framework for its support; except when in blossom, not at all 
ornamental ; bears in February and March small tubular, pale-yellow 
flowers, enveloped by two largish, briglit, pale crimson, bracteal 
leaves, in such unlimited profusion as to present one perfect blaze of 
colour, and at that time an object of wonderful splendour ; usually 
propagated by layers, but may be also by cuttings of the ripened 
wood. 

2. B. glabra. — A. tliornlcss variety of the above, -with smooth 
shining loaves. Produces flowers similar to the last, but the 
bracteal leaves are of a brilliant mauve colour. A lovely object 
when ill full bloom, which it continually is in, throughout the 
year. 

3. B. speclosa. — Very similar to the first named, there being a 
slight diflerence in the colour of the bracte.al leaves. 

4. B. lateritia, and 5, B. splendens, arc recent introductions, 
and promise to become real acfpiisitions to our gardens. Tlioy do not 
diflbr much from B. glabra. 


Pisonia. 

P. morindifolia. — LKTTueB-TUEK. — A very large ramoiis shrub, six 
or fiovoii feet higli, with dense foliage of largo, lanceolate, pale 
lettuce-grecu leaves, which tulouc constitute its ornamoutal character. 
The climate of Calcutta seems too cold for it to acipiiro the verdant 
condition essential to its beauty. About Bombay it is often grown in 
large tubs, kept during the cold months luidcr the shelter of the 
vcraiidali, Avlicrc it has a very refreshing and agreeable appearance. 
Propagated by seed oif cuttings. 


MirabUis. 

1. M. Jalapa. — Marvel op Peru — GooU-\ibhds . — A large and very 
common herbaceous plant, found in gardens in all parts of India; 
constantly in blossom with numerous Ipomma-like flowers of moderate 
size, some dark crimson, some pure yellow', some orimson striped with 
yellow ; flowers of each variety frequently upon the some plant ; 
produces seed abundantly, from which it commonly springs up self- 
sown. 

2. M. longiflora. — Sweet-scented Marvel op Peru. — Described as^ 
bearing white flowers with a tube four or five inches long, and emitting 
a powerful odour like that of Orange-flowers and Heliotrope combined. 
Dr. Voigt states that it was in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens seven 
years without blossoming. 
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AMARANTHACE.1^]. 

Achyranthes. 

A. alopecuroides. — A small herbaceous plant, ornamental for the 
foxtail-like heads of small milk-whito llowcrs it boars, Avhich {jjivo a 
very pretty effect when mingled with others in a buiupiot ; raised 
from seed in October. 

.^rua. 

iB. sang^inoleuta. — A small horbaceous plant, willi loaves and 
stems of a dull-red colour* a weedy, by no nu'ans attractive object. 

Iresine. 

1. 1. Herbstii. — With small dark crimson leaves ; and 2. I, aureo- 
reticulata, plants of little interest ex<*c])t for edgings to (lower-beds. 
Alternanthera amabilis, and A paronychyoides avo id’ recent 
introduction, and are extensively used for edgings t<» bods and borders, 
where they appear to great advantage. Jleing of very dwarf growth, 
they are admirably suited for this purpose, especially on account of tho 
bright colouring of their leaves. Easily prot»agatcd by cuttings during 
the rains. 


3IKSEMBItYA(JI0.E. 

Mesembryanthemum. 

FIO-MAUYCOLI). 

The species of Fig-Marygold arc rather iniinovouH ; ]»rincipally 
ntitives of the Capo, and, like most Ca])C plant.s, imsuited to the climate 
of India. 

M. cordifolium. — The only perennial species 1 know r»f established 
here ; a small succulent pot-plant, bearing at nearly all times of the 
ye ar bright-purple flovers of the form and .size of a Daisy, which open 
only in the sunshine. Propagated by seed in October on tho plains, 
and in March on tho hills. 


THYMELACE.K 

Daphne. 

1. D. Fortuniana. — A small orDamcutal shrub, native of China, 
- with very neat pretty foliage ; bears, at the beginning and end 
■of the cold season, handsome umbels of dark-lilac salver-shaped 
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flowers more than an inch long. A single plant was for some years 
ill the gardens of the Agri-Horticultiiral Society, introduced originally 
by Mr. Fortune. But this subsequently died, and I know not if the 
plant is to bo met with in this country now. In China, it is said, to 
blossom in a leafless state. Here it docs not lose its leaves, and seems 
to bear the climate very well, though making little growth. 

2. D. viridlilora. — A neat small shrub, with small leaves ; of no 
particular merit ; bears, at the beginning and end of the cold season, 
umbels of small, greenish-yellow, insignificant flowers, and yellow 
pea-liko berries in January. 

Gnidia. 

G. eroicphala. — A small neat-looking shrub from Peridenia, Cey- 
lon ; with narrow lanceolate leaves, about two inches long ; bears in 
February crowded heads of rather small pale-yellow flowers ; very pretty 
when in full blossom. Propagated from cuttings in November. 


PHOTKACME. 


A numerous or<lor of very curious and interesting trees and shrubs, 
comprising the beautiful species of Banksia, Protoa, Hakea, and Dry- 
andra, natives almost exclusively of the ('ai)e and New Holland, of 
which scarcely a single plant has been found capable of living in the 
plains of India. 

Grevillea. 

1. G. robusta. — A lofty tree, native of humid forests in the neigh- 
bourhood of Port Jackson in New Holland, where it rises to the height 
of from 100 to 120 feet; a most noble object, handsome at all periods 
of its growth, with beautiful dense foliage of fern-like, rich dark-green 
leaves ; bears in ^larch greenish-yellow flow’crs mixed with orange, of 
moderate size. This, which is about the only Protcaceous plant we 
have, has become quite established in our gardens, where the climate 
suits it well, though it docs not attain to any great height here. Its 
wood is said to he spongy and fragile. Propagated only by seed. 

2. G. buxlfolla. — A small pretry box-leaved shrub from Sidney. 
Plants of this arc to be met with in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens. 

LAURACE^^. 

Cinnamonum. 

O. Zeylanicum.— CiNXAMON-TRBB. — A tree of moderate size, with 
large lanceolate leaves with three parallel nerves ; bears in January 
and February numerous pretty panicles of small white flowers, emitt- 
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ing rather an unpleaaant odour, and possessing none of the fragrance 
or which the leaves and bark are so well known. Propagated by seed. 


Iiauzais. 


L. nobillls — Sweet Bay. — Does not seem to thrive at all in this 
country. • Only poor small spccinioiis in pots are to bo met with in the 
Calcutta Botanical Gardens. Thrives well on the hills. 


CALYCANTHACE.d5, 

OalycanthUB. 

0. florlduB — Carolina Ali«spicb. — A woody unornamcntal shrub, 
with rough, large, coarse, lanceolate loaves which, in a cold climate, 
are said to become very ornamental, iw in ilccaying they turn to a 
bright yellow. The wood and roots smell strongly of camphor. 
Flowers described as “ dusky purple or dtill brown, very fragrant, with 
a sweet apple-scent, or odour of ripe melon;” thrives well, but does 
not blossom in the locality of Calcutta. 

OhimonanthUB. 

1. O. fragranB — Japan Aluspicb. — Like the last, a conrsc-lookiug, 
straggling, woody shrub ; flowers yellowish, purple within, of the size 
of an uiiexpauded Peach blossom, of a most exquisite and powerful 
odour. In England it is usually trained against a wall, where it blos- 
soms ill the depth of winter. It was introduced some years ago from 
China by Mr. Fortune into the gardens of the Agri-Horticultnral 
Society, where it thrives well, but docs not blossom, forming blossom- 
buds, which drop off without opening. The roots possess a delightful fra- 
grance ; easily propagated by layers. 2. 0. fragrans grandifloruB, 
a variety with larger flowers. 

LEGUMINOSEiE. 

PapilionacesB. 

The plants of this sub-order are exceedingly numerous. Many of the 
most beautiful are natives of the Cape of Good Hope and New Holland ; 
hut scarcely any of these, if any, can be brought to thrive and estab- 
lish themselves in the plains of India. 
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Lupinus. 

LUPIN. 

There arc several very heautiful shrubby and perennial species of 
Lupin, but none that can be kept alive through the hot season in the 
plains. 

Sparteum. 

S. junceum — Spanish Broom. — This small shrub, so well known 
for its cheerful bright-yellow flowers, though rarely met with, may, with 
a little cure, bo ])reservc<l through the hot and rainy seasons. At 
Fcrozeporc 1 raised plants from seed brought from Simla, which survived 
the hot season and blossomed prettily. 

Gytisus. 

None of tliis genus can exist in the plains. Plants of the common 
Laburnum I have known to be raised from seed, and kept through 
a hot season or two, but it has been only to dwindle away, and then 
die without flowering. 

Lotus. 

JUIlI)*S-FOOT TRKFOIL. 

L. Jacobaeus. — A small slender shrub, two or three feet high, with 
graceful airy foliage of teriiate leaves, leaflets narrow, linear, an inch 
long ; hears at all times nearly, but in unbounded profusion in the 
cold season, four or five-flowered umbels of small, brilliant, dark cho- 
colate-coloured flowers, contrasting delightfully with the venetian-green 
of the foliage. Not an uncommon plant in English gardens, but as 
found there it atibrds no idea of the beauty it attains to in this country. 
There is a variety with bright-yellow flowers. Easily propagated by 
cuttings laid down in the rains, or from seeds, which is the better 
plan. The plants do not display themselves to perfection till the second 
season of their growth. 


Indigofera. 

INUIGO. 

The plants of this genus are shrubs with pinnate leaves of very small 
leaflets. The species are very numerous, several natives of India. 
The following, however, are the only ones perhaps suflicieiitly ornamen- 
tal to merit admittance into the garden ; (dl raised from seed. 
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1. I. atropurpurea. — A shrub five or six feet high ; bears iu the 
cold season iiiimerous erect spikes of largish, fine purj>lo fiowers# 
After having once flowered it becomes unsightly. It is best then to 
destroy it, and raise fresh plants from seed. 

2. I. violacea. — A small shrub, three or four feet high, of ox- 
<}iiisite beauty in the cold season, when blossoming witli its racemes 
of small rose-coloured flowers in unbounded profusion. 

3. I. decora. — Described as “ a dark-green handsome l)\ish, with 
flowers ii: large ])eiidulous racemes of delicate pink or r(»se colour.” 
Plants were introduced by Mr. Fortune from China some ears ago 
into the Agri-lforticultural Society’s gardens, but did nut thrive there, 
and have since perished. 

Psoralea. 

A genus of (’ape plants, bi-aring racemes of beautiful tlcep-bhio 
flowers. Dr. Voigt says : — ►Several speeies have been cultivated boro 
repeatedly, but without success.” At I'Vnj/.epore, however, 1 raised 
plants of two or tlirce st>ccies, which blossomed prettily within a few 
months from the time of sowing. 


Amorpha. 

A. fruticosa. — A small indigo-like shrub, bearing iu Marcli racemes 
of small, dark, bluish-purple flow'ers ; met with iu the gardens of the 
Agri-Horticiiltural Society. 


Tephrosia. 

T. Candida. — A slirnb of moderate size, with soft agreeable foliiigc 
of pinnate leaves, with fourteen or more pairs of Muootli leaflets, of 
an asljy-groy colour on their under - surface ; exceedingly beautiful 
when in full blossom iu September and October, with numberless large, 
drooi)iiig, white, biittorfly-like flowers. Propagated from seed. 

Wistaria. 

W. Sinensis. — A large, strong-growing, climbing shrub, and well- 
known ornament oil houses in England, with handsome, ))iunate foliage ; 
leaflets in four or five pairs, oval, acuminate, smooth, those at the base 
three, and those at the apex four iuches long : bears in tlio hot season 
largo racemes of large pale-purple flowers. In the climate of Calcutta 
it thrives iiidiffereutly, the stems lieiug very apt to die back. Sir J. 
Paxton says that rigid pruning is indispensable to make it bear, on 
spurs instead of on big branches, and that plants cut down to within 
a short distance of the ground acquire a shrubby habit, and then 
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produce flowers abundantly, having a most interesting and beautiful 
appearance. Succeeds well in Upper India. Propagated by layers. 


Agati. 

A. grandiflora — Buko . — A small, very common tree, unsightly 
with its long bare stems, but producing very large, handsome, pendu- 
lous flowers of two varieties, white and red. Plants raised from seed 
come into flower within a year, when about three or four feet high, 
and when of that size are rather ornamental. After these have flower- 
ed it is best to destroy them, and then raise fresh plants from seeds. 
Dr. Voigt mentions a double-flowered variety. A. Albiflorum bears 
white flowers only. 

Glianthus. 

0. puniceus — OLOuv-rExV — Parrot’s-beak. — A shrub of moderate 
size, bearing flowers somewhat resembling lobsters* claws, two or three 
inches long, pendulous, bright scarlet. This showy plant, though 
easily raised from seed, is immediately killed on the approach of the 
hot season. O. Dampieri is grown hero successfully as an annual, 
and is a beautiful object when iu bloom, with flowers similar in shape to 
the last, only larger, and of a more intense scarlet, with black base. 

Sutherlandia. 

S. frutescens. — A native of the Cape, a shrub very similar in charac- 
ter to the last, hut smaller iu every respect, with flowers not a quarter 
the size, but more numerous, and of a brighter scarlet. Plants are 
easily raised from seed, and kept alive with no great difliculty through 
the hot and rainy seasons, but never seem disposed to bear flowers iu 
the plains. 

Swainsonia. 

A genus of pretty herbaceous plants about two feet high, with 
twining stems, and foliage resembling that of an Indigo plant ; natives of 
New Holland. Plants may bo easily raised from seed procurable from 
flccdsmen in England. Sow in June. They require shelter during the 
rains. They blossom here, but are not long-lived. 

S. galegifblia. — Bears charming pea-like flowers of moderate size, 
of a delicate rose colour, with a small white spot on each wing, in 
April. 

Lathyros. 

L. latifblitis— Everlasting Pea. — Plants raised from seeds and 
placed in a sheltered situation during the hot and rain seasons, 1 have 
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known to be kept alive several years in the vicinity of Calcutta, but 
they have shown no tendency whatever to blossom. 

Lourea. 

It. Vespertilionis. — A small, erect herhiicoous plant, two or three 
feet higli, hardly to be coii.sidered ornamental, but interesting for its 
foliage of curious crescent formed leaves. Flowers iiisigniticant. liaised 
from seed in the rains. 


Uraria. 

1. U. nlacrostachya. — A .small shrubby plant, with pinnate 
leaves of oblong leaflets, three inches long, remarkal»ly beautiful 
when in blossom in September, bearing erect a spike four or five indies 
high of crowded flowers of a delicate rose colour. liaised from 
seed. 

2. U. picta. — Sunkojuta. — A weed of this country, but pretty for 
its foliage of long, narrow strap-like, pendulous, <lark-greon lo.aves ; 
bears in the rains long rigid raeeinc.s of small red flowers. Raised 
from seed in the rains. 

Dosmodium. 

D. gyrans. — ^T he Moving Plant. — A small herbaceous shrub 
about two feet high, with trifoliate leaves of smooth oval leaflets, two 
and a half inches long; interesting for the perpetual jerk like motion 
with which tlio slender leaf stalks sway to and fro, but iu no wise orna- 
mental. liaised from scc<l in the rains. 

Dicerma. 

D. pulchellum. — A .small shrub, about tlircc feet high, with tri- 
foliate leaves, interesting both when in flower and in seed for the cu- 
rious and pretty way in which the flowers, borne in long erect spikes, 
are unfolded and concealed between two small orbicular leaves, liaised 
from seed in the rains. 

Clitoria. 

1. O. Ternatea. — Mu8Sei>-siibll Crbbper. — O ne of the most com- 
mon and at the same time one of the most beautiful creepers of our 
gardens, though rather a rambling and untidy plant, and difficult to 
keep ill order ; leaves pinnate, with two or three pairs of oval leaflets. 
In blossom at nearly all seasons, with its handsome flowers sparkling 
among the fine verdant green foliage. There are three or four varie- 
ties, one with the flowers of a deep indigo blue, one with the flowers 
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azure blue, one with pure Avhite flowers, and one with double flowers. 
Plants are raised from seed during tho rains. 

2. 0. heterophylla. — A very beautiful little climbing pot-plant, 

with slender, thread-like stems, and delicate foliage of pinnate leaves, 
tho leaflets varying curiously, some being of the size and form of a 
gum-wafer, and others of a narrow oblong form ; bears in the hot season 
pretty, small, j)ale-bluc flowers, liaised from seed in February. ^ 

.'1. 0. erecta. — A ]jlant of upright growth, with thick leathery 

loaves ; bears in the hot season largo, handsome, pale lavender 
flowers, liaised from seed in Fcbru«ary. 

4. 0. sp. — limiamed in tlio Calcutta Botanical Gardens, some- 

what similar to the last, boars very large, handsome, double flowers. 
Raised from seed in the rains. 


Centrosema. 

1. O. Plumieri. — A largo twining ])lant of dense foliage with 
trifoliate loaves of large ovate leaflets ; bears in tlic hot and rainy 
seasons large, beautiful, pure wliitc flowers with a puce spot in tho cen- 
tre, tho merit of which, however, is much lost from their lurking con- 
cealed in the foliagi*. Propagated easily by its rooted runners, or by 
seed, which it yields abundantly in the cold season. 

2. 0. Virginianum.- -Beai*s large purplish flowers. 

Kennedya. 

A genus of New IbillaiKl, slender climbing plants, some bearing a 
strong general rosemblanee to riinner-l>eans. They arc easily raised 
from seed sown in the rains, but in the vicinity of Calcutta they never 
l)car flowers, nor can they for any length of time be kept alive there. 
In Upper India, however, they succeed well. 

Erythrina. 

1 . B. herbacea.- -A small shrub abo\it two feet high ; bears in 
March racemes of crimson-scarlet flowers of moderate size ; the loss 
of its leaves during the time of flowering detracts greatly from the 
beauty of this plant. 

2. B. Blakei.— A rare plant ; considered the most beautiful of 
the genus, bearing in April flowers of the most brilliant scarlet 
colour. 

3. B. Indica — Pahta 3Iundur, — A tree of moderate size, very 
common in hedgerows about Calcutta, as well as in the other parts 
of India ; exceedingly showy, when in March it becomes a per- 
fect blazo with its handsome clusters of large, brilliant scarlet 
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flowers borne at the ends of its stems, being pcrfectlj' leafless 
at the time. At other times, it i.s a thorny, coarse, disagi'coablo- 
looking object, not by any means ornamental to the garden. 

4. B. Hendersoni. — A small shrub in the Calcutta Botani- 
cal Gardens ; has been several years there, hut has not blossom- 
ed. 

r>. B. Crista Galli — Cotiv’s-coMit ; — A small shnil» ; 

bears during the liot months large erect clusters of ratluu* dull-crim 
Sou flowers, not nearly so fine in cohair as some of the fon'going, hut 
more ornamental from the plant being in full leaf at tho time. The 
sterns die back in the cold season, and sliould then Ire well cut in. 
“Tho great roots,’’ it i.s saui, “may ho taken up at the end of autiumi, 
and kept in the manner of Dahlias, and replanted in tlu; open ground 
in the May following.”^* Sir .1. Paxton says it is “ one of tho finest 
of exotics, and an inestimable ornament,” and that it is a good plan 
to “ plant it in susironded baskets ” ; that “it re<|uiros a light soil 
and good drainage, as it will not c‘uduro inm*h moisture.” Plants, 
however, thrive well in the open border in mir Iiulian gard(?ns, 
and, moreover, wJieu in flower do n<»t seem to miTit tho high pr*aise 
here bestowed iqron tlrcm. Ih’opagatod from cuttings, or raided from 
seed during the rains. 

C. B. corallodendron — ]U:n Bkan tkici:. -A small htishy tree 
and most .superb ornament to tho garden, wJren in February an<l 
March it bears in profusion its s|>rays of largo dazzling (lowers of 
brilliant red, contrasting beautifully wiih its al)un(laiit foliagi! of 
verdant doop-grocn loaves. Of rapid growth, and propagated readily 
from seed during the rains. 

7. B. Bellangerii. — Lately introduced. 

8 . B. Laurifolia. — A dwarf plant, laurel-likc loaves, hearing 
brilliant scarlet flowers. B. Stricta, Parcelli, and Marmorata 
are recent introductions, and are of dwarf growth, being on that 
account vahiablo additions to our garden favourites of this genus. 
Most of the foregoing can be propagated by cuttings in saml during 
the rains 3 while tliose bearing seed can be raised by sowing during tho 
rams. 

Phaseolus. 

P. Caracalla — Gueek CuEErEU — S nail-Floweu. — An interesting 
twining pot-plant : bears in August large handsome white flowers, 
tinted wiih rose colour ; the unexpanded buds having a curious 
resemblance to snail-shells. Baised from seed iti tho rains. 


* * Le Bon Jardiuier.' 
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Flemingia. 

1. P, strobilifera. — A small shrub with ovate Iciaves ; flowers 
small and insignificant, but arranged in a curved raceme, each over- 
lai)pod in a most curious way by a largo pair of kidney-formed in- 
flated leaves, liaised from seed during the rams. 

2. P. Ghappar. — A small shrub ; bcai-s its flowers in the same 
curious way as the lasr., and is distinguished from it by its heart- 
shaped leaves. Iloth are very ornamental when in blossom, liaised 
from seed during the rains. 


Abrus. 

A. precatorius — Wild LuiUoaiCK — Gimgchee . — A creeping, her- 
baceous plant, the principal interest of which consists in the pretty 
little seeds it displays in its open seed-pods. These are egg-shaped, 
of the size of a pea, of a bright scarlet colour tipped with black. They 
arc used as weights by goldsmiths, and are often strung in the manner 
of beads for necklaces. There is a variety with white seeds resem- 
blin« ivory. The flowers are small, i)ule [)urple, and not interesting, 
liaised from seed during the rains. 


Dalbergia. 

D. Sissoo. — This, though a common jungul tree, and unsuited for 
the garden, deserves a ])lace in some oiit-t)f-thc-way corner for the fine 
fra'^’ance with which its profusion of small greenish- white flowers 
perfumes tho air in the evening. There are two or three other 
species of Dalbergia, tho names of which I have been unable to 
ascertain to a certainty, which are exceedingly ornamental when in 
blossom, wdth an unbounded profusion of sprays of sparking bluish- 
white flowers. There is a variety with dropping branches like the 
willows 

Sophora 

S. tomentosa. — A largo shrub with handsome pinnate foliage of 
about fifteen or more roundish-oval leaflets; bears in June and July 
large erect clusters of bright-yellow flowers, somewhat similar to 
those of tho Laburnum ; very showy. Raised from seed during the 
raiua 

2. S. violacea. — A pretty, indigo-like, small shrub, bearing in 
October racemes of violet-coloured flowers with dark eye : recently 
introduced. Raised from seed sown in August. 
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Virgilia. 

1. V. aurea. — A pretty little shrub with pinnate leaves of about 
ten pairs of oval smooth leaflets ; bears yellow, Labiirnum-liko clusters 
of flowers in the cold season. Raised from seed sown in iSeptem- 
ber. 

2. V. Oapensls. — A tree of some size ; bears in boundleHs pro- 
fusion pale-purple and wliite flowers, emittinf^ a most delightful fra- 
grance ; thrives well in the Nilglierrics, where it is per])etually in 
blossom. Dr. Voigt says that it has been cultivated near Calcutta, but 
witliout success. 


Gastanospermum. 

O. Auatrale — Moueton J3ay Chestnut. - -An Australian tree of con- 
siderable size ; thrives well in the bangalore Public Cardens, wliero 
in March it produces its large crimson, beautiful flowers. Small plants 
of it only arc to bo met with about Calcutta, although it is many years 
since it was first introduced. 


C.ESALPINK/E. 


Hooxnatoxylon. 

H. Campecliiantim — Logwood. — A slender tree about ten feet in 
height, with small shining leaves, and of very light and elegant growth. 
Flowers small, yellow, home in vast profusion in Februarv, in small 
oatkiii-like racemes, very fragrant and beautiful. Mr. (iosso ob- 
serves : — “The likeness of this tree to the Hawthorn of Kuropo is very 
striking, and has been noticed by many. A stranger might infallibly 
mistake it for that familiar tree.”* Propagated by seed and cuttings 
in October. 

Parkinsonia. 

P. aculeata — Jeuusalem Thorn. — A tree-like shrub, from fifteen 
to twenty feet high, remarkable for the clear, vivid, polished green of 
its trunk and stems, with pinnate foliage of minute leaflets ; nearly 
always in blossom with racemes of small yellow flowers. Don consi- 
ders it “ a most elegant shrub when in flower ” ; but in this country, 
where it is so common, few possibly will entertain the same high opin- 
ion of it. In the North-West of India, on account of its rapid growth, 


* Sojourn in Jamaica,’ p. 370. 
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as well as for its formidable thorns, which render it perfectly impene- 
trable, it is often employed for hedges. It is, however, regarded as very 
baneful to other plants growing near it. Propagated from seed in the 

Poinciana. 

1. P. pulcherrima. — PjsAcocK-FLowEri — lURjjADOEs .Pride — 
Flowkr-fenck — Krislui-churn/t.—A large thorny shrub with bipinnate 
foliage of oblong leallets ; bears during all the hot and rainy seasons, at 
the end of its stems, considerable-sizcMi panicles of largo showy flowers. 
There arc two varieties, one bearing yellow, and the other scarlet 
flowers. It should be cut in closely in the cold season, as it is apt to grow 
very straggling, and the old stems look decrepit and unsightly. Hut 
the better plan perhaps is to destroy the old jilants altogetlicr, and raise 
fresli ones from seed. It liardly bears the cold of the Punjab, but 
thrives there during the hot months better, perhaps, than in Bengal. 

I have seen plants tlicrc, eight months from tlio time they were raised 
from seed, produce immense, erect, tnft-liko racemes of blossom, so 
coini)act as to <piitc conceal the flower-stalks, being then objects of 
groat beauty. Sow the seed in the rains. 

2. P. elata. —A large tree, native of Coromandel ; bears in the 
hot season racemes of large, gaudy, yellow flowers. Propagated by seed 
during the mins. 

fl. P. Gllliesii. -A small shrub three or four feet high, native of 
Mendoza, with remarkably pretty, feathery, bipinnate foliage of minute 
leaflets ; bears iluring the hot and rain seasons panicles of large flowers 
with palo-yollow petals, which rarely expand, but from out of Avhich 
proceed very long crimson stamens. Sir W. Hooker speaks of it as a 
charming plant.” After two seasons it is apt to decay and look un- 
sightly ; it is therefore best to raise fresh plants every year from seed, 
and throw the old worn-out fdants away. When in 8ce<l the seed-pods 
should be covered, before half-grown, with muslin, to protect them from 
the ravages of an insect whieli r.arely fails otlierwise to penetrate them 
and destroy the seed. Sow in the rains. 

4. P. regia. — Flame of the Forest. — A large tree, native of 
Madagascar, called by the French Flamboyant. When young, the foliage 
is very handsome. Boars in April and May immense panicles of lai*ge 
scarlet and yellow flowers. Though when in blossom a most superb 
object in itself, it is ill-adapted for a garden, as the vast quantity of red 
it disjdays is highly injurious to the effect of other flowering-plants. 
It is of exceedingly rapid growth, very a])t to be damaged by strong 
winds, and apparently of not long duration. Propagated from seed, 
which it beam abundantly. Sow in the rains. 
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Oosalpinia. 

1. 0. coriaria.^A small spreading tree, hanlly suited for the 
garden,^, but well deserving a spfirc place in the outskirts of it, for 
the moat delightful aromatic odour diffused by its racemes of small 
Avhite flowers when iu full blossom in October. Propngatod by seed. 

2. O. Grahaml. — A handsome, exceedingly thorny shrub, seven 
or eight feet high, with deep, verdant green, dense foliage of piunato 
leaves, of six or seven pairs of oblong leaflets, two-aiid-a-half inches 
long ; t.lirows out, principally from its summit, in the cold season 
dense, solid-looking, tapering, brilliant-coloured si>ikes ten inches long ; 
the opened flowei's at the bottom of the spike yellow, and the unoxpandod 
buds towards the end of it of a rich scarlet crimson. A truly superb 
object during the long time it continues iu blossom. Pro|)agatc<l by 
layering. 

3. 0. paniculata.— Dr. Hooker describes this as “a maguificeiit 
climber, festooning the trees with its dark glossy foliage ami gorgeous 
racemes of orange blossoms.’* Dr. Voigt says the flowers arc fragrant, 
and are borne iu the cold and hot seasons. 


Oolvillea. 

0. racemosa. — A large tree, thirty feet high or more, native of 
Madagascar, with handsome pinnate foliage of very small linear leaflets ; 
bears in September, principally upon its summit, largo, erect, cone- 
like racemes of bright orango-coloureil flowers, presenting then a very 
noble and showy appearance. Propagated from seed. 


Cassia. 

A rather numerous genus, consisting mostly of trees or shrubs ; only 
a limited few of a sufficiently ornamental character to merit a place 
iu the garden. Nearly all easily propagated from seed. 

1. O. fistula — Pudding-pipe Tree — Amultas, — A small tree 
common all over India, with noble, dense, dark-green foliage, of broadly 
ovate largo leaflets j beara, when in blossom in May, considerable 
resemblance to the Lab\^nium, to which, however, in my opinion it 
is far superior. It has ‘‘ the foliage of the Ash and the inflorescence 
of the Laburnum,” according to Dr, Masters. Dr. Roxburgh well 
describes it os “ uncommonly beautiful when iu flower, few surpassing 
it in the elegance of its numerous long pendulous racemes of largo 
bright-yellow flowers, intermixed with the young lively green foliage.” 

F., G. 31 
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The flowers liave a faint and delicious odour. Remarkable also for its 
curious cylindrical black seed-pods, as much as two feet long. 

2. O. marg^nata. — A small tree with widespreading branches and 
graceful small'leailet foliage ; remarkably beautiful in the hot season, 
when in blossom, with its profusion of racemes of small rose-coloured 
flowers, looking at some distance off like the flowering Ribes. Major 
Drury considers it “ something like the Weeping Ash.” A common 
plant on the Madras side, but I have not noticed it in the gardens 
about Calcutta. Dr. Wight says it is so nearly allied to the follow- 
ing as to be frecpicntly confounded with it. 

3. C. Javanloa. — bacillus of Roxburgh, who describes it as a 
native of the Malay Islands, blossoming in the hot season with racemes 
of flowers of a lovely pink or rose-colour, and says, “ when in flower it is 
by far the most beautiful Cassia I have yet seen.” 

-1. O. Florida. — Dr. White describes this as “ a small but beautiful 
tree, particularly when in flower, every branch of it terminating in a 
large pnuiclo of deep yellow blossoms.” It is in flower at nearly all 
times of the year. 

5. O. g^lauca. — A very common small tree with widespreading 
branches ; bears diiring the latter half of the year racemes of large 
sulphur-coloured flowers. 

6. O. AuatrallB. — A shrub of about ten feet in height ; very orna- 
mental for its deep green, handsome, smalMcaflot foliage, and the 
spreading habit of its branches, but of extraordinary beauty when in 
full blossom ill October, ami profusely covered with its large close 
racemes of bright golden flowers. 

7. O. alata. — Dad-murdun. — A remarkably stately shrub of spread- 
ing habit, and occupying a considernhle space of grouiub with noble 
foliage of groat, obovate, oblong leaflets ; extremely handsome when 
in full blossom, in the cold season, it lifts aloft its great terminal cone- 
shaped racemes of closely-packcd, large, deep-yellow flowers. 

8. O. aurioulata. — A small, very common shrub, with dense, agree- 
able foliage, easily distinguished by the car-like ap]>cndage between 
each pair of leaflets ; ornamental when in blossom in the cold season, 
with its abundant large yellow flowers. 

i). O. Macrael. — A small shrub with pretty delicate foliage : onia- 
mcMitnl when covered in profusion with its small golden flowers. 


Brownea. 

A genus of flowering shrubs or small trees, of unrivalled splendour, 
in character and foliage bearing a strong general resemblance to 
Amberstia, but totally unlike that noble tree in the appearance of their 
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blossoms. The three species described l)elow thrive and blossom oxcood- 
jiigly well ill gardens about Calcutta. They iu*e propagated by layers. 
Natives of the shady thickets of the West Indies. 

1. B. ariza. — A shrub or small tree ; bears in March from the eu<l 
of its stems, which it drags down by its weight, a cluster of blossoms of 
prodigious size, much resembling a bunch of llhododendron llowcrs ; of 
a fine deep rose colour, and of extraoixiiuary beauty. 

2. B. grandiceps. — Sir J. Paxtou writes of this and tlie preceding : — 
Tiieir flowerti are produced ill :i slioit spike, tier above tier, every day 

witncKsiiig tbe cxpaiisi ii of ti new tier iibove those of tlie fonuer d»yi«, till at 
Inst the whole mass bei omes a globe of living find glowing crimson. Tbis 
brillmnt bend appears n the side of the main stem umoiig tiie leuve.s. Kvery 
evening they rise up ai d lift. theniKcives from the blossoms to expose tliem to 
the dew, so tiiat each inorniiii' tlicNe htMiutiful objects lie uncoveied ; but as 
<biy adviinces, tlie leaves grnilnally droo]) ami bend down over the iloweis to 
guai<l them from the rays of tlie sun.*''* 

.‘k B. coccinea. — A small trcM\ eight to ton feet high, of hand.snmo 
coin])act growth. Hears in March sinallor heads of tlowers than the 
preceding, but more numerous, and of a bright scarb't colour, cxccod- 
ingly gorgeous and dazzling, Tiiey diHuso a faint sweet odour for some 
distance. 

4. B. antiguiensis is likewise now found here. 


Amherstia. 

A. nobilis.- -This celebrated tree has been descril)ed as about tho 
most beautiful object in tho whole vegetable creation ; and certainly, 
when ill full blossom in February and March, well asserts its claim to 
bo considered so. Tho immense, pendulous, candelabrum-like clusters 
of tine red and yellow flowers, drooping from all parts of tho treo 
among the haiid-soinc foliage, present an appearance of astonishing 
elegance and loveliness. Wlieii out of blossom, it is highly ornamental 
for- its fine hanging foliage of pinnate leaves, with six or seven pairs of 
lanceolate pointed leaflets seven inches long, 

It was first brought into notice by Dr. Wallich, wlio introclnceil it 
from Martaban, though there seems coii.*^iderable doubt whether that 
is its native locality. It has now become pretty well established in 
several of the gardens in tho vicinity of Calcutta, far nortli of which it 
would in all probability be unable to exist. 

It is propagated easily by layering ; but tho young plants, wlieii 
put o\it in the spot selected for them, require great care, or they are 


■ Flower Garden,’ ii, p. 108. 
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sure to die off. The late Mr. John Scott was of opinion that the best time 
for layering is in the hot season soon enough that the layered plants may 
be ready to take up and put out in the rains. Layers made in the rains 
and taken up in the cold season he found nearly sure to die. During the 
cold months they should have a screen over them to protect them from 
cold at night ; and during the succeeding hot months they need one 
quite as much in the daytime to shelter them from the dry ai:id heat of 
the sun. At the latter period also, being tliat in which they are in 
vigorous growth, they should be kept constantly w'atered. The rain 
season is the one most congenial to their nature, when they may be 
safely left to themselves. They luxuriate in an exceedingly rich spil, 
and arc benefited in their growing season by copious supplies of liquid 
manure. 


Jonesia. 

J. asoca — Asoea-Britch — A tree of considerable size, native of 
Southern India, somewhat similar to the preceding in foliage, but very 
dissimilar in its mode of flowering ; blossoms in Fobruai*y and March 
with large, erect, compact clusters of flowers, varying in colour from 
palc-oraugc to scarlet, almost to be mistaken, on a hasty glance, for im- 
mense trusses of bloom of au Ixora. The flowers emit a £j\int sweet 
scent for some distance around. Mr. Fortune considered this tree, when 
in full bloom, superior in beauty even to the Amherstia — an opinion in 
which probably many will not concur. 

The iirst time I saw the Asoc in flower was on the hill w’here 
the famous rock-cut temple of Karlcc is situated, and a large 
concourse of natives had assembled for the celebration of some 
Hindoo festival. Before proceeding to the temple, the Mahratta 
w'omen gathered from two trees, which were flowering somewhat below, 
each a fino truss of blossom, and inserted it in the hair at the back of 
her head, which she had seemingly combed and dressed with uncom- 
mon care for the occasion. As they moved about in groups, it is im- 
possible to imagine a more delightful effect than the rich scarlet 
bunches of flowers presented upon their fine glossy jet-black h.air. 

The tree yields seed in abundance, from which young plants arc 
easily raised. 


Baiihinia. 

Mountain-Ebony. 

A rather extensive genus of shrubs and trees, several natives of this 
country, and all remarkable for the peculiar form of their leaves 
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which are composed of two oval leaflets, laid side by side, ami having 
their edges near the base united. In consequence of this twin-like 
union, the genus has been fancifully named by Phimier after the two 
brothers Bauhin (celebrated botanists of the sixtoenth century), as 
being symbolic of the united labours of the brothers in the cause of 
science. Some few of the species are very ornamental, and well <lcsorvc a 
place in the garden. They all bear seed, from wliich they are easily 
propagated. 

1. B. Richardiana.— A small tree, about ton feet in height, very 
ornamental when in blossom in April, with its numorous largo flowers, 
having four of their i>ctals white speckled with red, mul the other 
petal — the lower one — crimson, with a few stripes of white, and alto- 
gether resembling those of a handsome (leranium. 

2. B. aurantiaca. — A small tree ; bears in April tawny orange- 
coloured flowers ; of but little merit. 

3. B. acuminata.— A small tree, about ten feet high, very liand- 
soinc from being nearly always in blossom with its numerous largo 
pure white flowers. i)r. Uoxbnrgli (piaintly remarks, “ It is a very 
specious plant, well deserving a place in the gardens of the curious.'’ 

4. B. tomentosa.-— A small tree, about eight or ton feet high ; all 
the tender parts, except the upper surface of the leaves, covered with a 
soft down ; almost constantly in blossom with beautiful, large, ])alc, 
sulphur-coloured, drooi>ing flowers. 

f). B. retusa. — A considerable tree ; blossoms in Sejitember w'ith 
corymbs of numerous small pale yellow flowers, beautifully marked 
with numerous small purjfle spots. 

6. B. purpurea. — A large stout tree ; bears in November, in ra- 
cemes, numerous very large deep rose-coloured floweiu 

7. B. triandra.— A hu-go tree ; boars in November racemes of 
large white flowers. Dr. Roxburgh says : — 

“ This when in flower is one of the most beautiful 8j)ccios of Ikuliiuia 
I have yet met with ; and as it blossoms when so low as three feet, 
and when not more than one year old, is particularly well adapted for 
the conservatory.” 

Dr. Wight expresses himself as all but couviuced it is no more than 
a variety of B. purpurea. 

8. B. variegta— ATMc/f/iflr.— A rather large tree; an object of 
great splendour when, in February, it bocornos one entire mass of 
purple and white blossom, the large handsome flowers liaving a strong 
resemblance to those of a Pelargonium. 

9. B. Candida — A variety of the last, bearing flowers with white 
and pale yellow petals. 

10. B. corymbosa. — Native of China ; a small scandent, and, 
irrespective of its flowers, most charming shrub, with exceedingly 
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slomler steins, and very small pretty leaflets, the pairs not at all 
adherent, as in other species ; bears in April middle-sized rosy-white 
fi’.'»*rrant flowers. 

11. B. diphylla. — A very pretty scandont shrub, somewhat similar 
to the last, but of stouter growth ; bears in June and July middle- 
sized pure-white flowers. 

Cercis. 

C. canadensis and G. siliquastrum — Judas-tree. — Mrs. Loudon 
says ; — 

Few trees are more ornamental in a shrubbery than these two spe- 
cies ; but C. siliquastrum is decidedly the handsomest. The leaves are 
curiously Hha[)ed, and the flowers, which aro of a beautiful pink, grow 
out (jF the bark of the stem an<l branches ; not, like tliose of other 
]>lants, among the leaves. The flowers fried in butter make excellent 
fritters.” 

Dr. Voigt states that (J. canadensis had been in the Calcutta 
Botanical (Jardcus sixteen years Nvithout flowering. 


Gleditschia. 

G. tricantha — IIoxey-Locust. — “Tliough of American origin, 
commonly knowm now in Italy by the name of Spina Christi.” * A large 
tree that takes its name from the great pods it bears, containing a thick, 
sweet, glutinous pulp: as met with here, a shrub in no respect ornamental 
but for its rather pretty small foliage ; but this it loses for a long time 
during the cold season ; bears inconspicuous greenish flowers ; for its 
formidable thorns better adapted for a hedge than for the decoration of 
the garden. 


^riMOSK/E. 

Desmanthos. 

D. punctatus. — ^A small shrub, native of Brazil, of prostrate 
growth, and very sprawling, remarkable for the extreme sensitiveness 
of its pinnate foliage ; pretty when in blossom, with its tassel-like 
rose-coloured flowers of the size of a bullet ; yields seed plentifully j 


* Gardeners' Chronicle,’ April 12, 1862. 
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except ill not being an atpiatic, resembles in every respect D. nntaris ; 
sucli at least is the liescriptioii of plants raised from seed sent me from 
the Calcutta 13otaiiical Gardens, but I have doubts as to the accuracy 
of the name. 


Mimosa. 


1. M. pudica. — Sfinsitivk-Plant — Chooec’mooee. — Native of the 
West Indies. Very similar in every respect to the preeeiling, except 
that it is much smaller and of more slender habit ; a very common 
plant, but a very ja-ett y and desirable one ; nearly always in blossom : 
seeds abundantly, from which it can bo raised easily. 

2. M. sensitlva. — 'I'lie true Sensitivo-plaiit, though in fact not so 
sensitive as the foregoing, is altogether difteront in the character of its 
foliage ; mentioned in J)r. Voigt’s Catalogue, but it does not exist in 
the i^’alcntta Botanical Gardens now, nor have 1 ever mot with it in 
this ooimtry ; like the last, it is a native of tro[)ieal America. 

3. M. brevipenna. A small shruh, of erect growth, (»riuimental 
for its exquisitely delicate and beautiful pinnate foliage of minute 
leaflets; requires to bo well cut iu to keep it bushy, otherwise it is 
disposed to grow with long, bare, unsightly stems ; but very slightly 
sensitive. 


Acacia. 

The luuaber of difTeveut species of Aoncia is almost unlimited. 
A great many arc natives of Australia, and objects of extreme beauty, 
both as regards their flowers and their f«)liage. These Australian 
species nro remarkable for being without true leaves, and developing 
their footstalks into the form of leavc.s, called then “ phyllodia,” which 
have the peculiarity of always directing their edges to the earth and 
heavens. Some few of these may ho met with at Ootaeamund, grow- 
ing w'ell there; but not one has been found capable of enduring the 
climate of Bengal. In the Punjab they thrive well, there l>eing above 
a dozen kinds, and a large number of seedlings have been raised by 
the Society there. The several species that aro natives of India have 
no pretensions to beauty, being, for the most part, rough jungle plants, 
quite unfit for admission into the garden. 

1. A. comlfifera. — A small shrub, not ornamental, hut curious and 
interesting for the remarkable large tumid hollow thorns, resembling 
little horns, with which the stems arc thickly covered. 

2. A. mode8ta-*P4tt^a««. — A small shrub, common in the North* 
West, where it forms, when kept well cut, a neat and pretty hedge. 
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3. A. catechu. — A large tree, with small and very delicate foliage 
of bi pinnate leaves ; the leaflets arranged like the teeth of a small 
comb ; if cut closely in, well adapted for affording a very pretty hedge. 

4. A. Farnesiana.— ISwsET-soENTBD Babool. — A small, unsightly, 
thorny, jungul-tree ; but very acceptable when in blossom in the cold 
season, and covered with its profusion of bright yellow tassel-like 
flowers of the size and form of a bullet, which emit far around a 
strong, delightful, aromatic fragrance, mucli resembling that of AVall- 
flowers, and retain their scent long after gathered and laid by. At 
Cannes, in the South of France, the tree is submitted to a very care- 
ful system of cultivation and training for the sake of its flowers, which 
are in great request with perfumers. 

5. A. speciosa — S iiuss-tree. — N ow placed by Hooker and Ben- 
tham under Albizzia. A timber-tree of moderate size, not much 
seen in the vicinity of Calcutta, but a prominent object in most 
of the gardens of the Upper Provinces : flowers large, tassel-like, pale- 
green, diftiising w’idcly around an exquisite perfume, particularly at 
night. It seems to prefer an arid climate, for it has been in such a lo- 
cality that 1 have observed it thrive most vigorously. Trees of it are 
very numerous at (!Jairo, 

0. A. decurrens. — Sir J. Paxton says it is “ a magnificent plant 
with handsome foliage, occupying half a panel of conservatory-wall at 
Chatswortli ; ” introduced into the Gardens of the Agri-Horticultural 
Society by Air. Fortune from China ; but its culture was attended 
with no success, and it does not exist there now. 

7. A. Houstonl. — A large ornamental shrub, seven or eight feet 
high ; native of Mexico ; of recent introduction ; with handsome bi- 
pinnate foliage, the small narrow leaflets set like the teeth of a comb ; 
bears during the hot months large crimson flowers of bottle-brush 
form. 

All Acasias are easily propagated by seed. 

Calliandra. 

1. O. longlpes. — A small shrub, with delicate pinnate foliage ; of 
no great attractiveness ; flowera small, pink, mimosa-like. 

2. O. brevipes. — Native of Brazil ; described by Curtis as a pretty 
branching shrub, four or five feet high ; requires pruning to make it a 
compact handsome bush ; when in flower highly ornamental, its bright- 
red tufts contrasting with the delicate-green foliage.” 1 have not met 
with this in Indio, but in all probability it would succeed well here. 

3. O. heematooephala.— Best known in Calcutta as Inga haema* 
toxylon ; a shrub five or six feet high, haudsome at all times for its 
graceful foliage of pinnate leaves, with wedge-formed smooth leaflets 
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■an inch long ; but remarkably beautiful when in full blosBom, in the 
cold season, with its large bright crimson bottle-brushdikc ilowers ; 
yields seed sparingly. 

4. O. portoricensis. — A small shrub in the Calcutta Botanical 
Oardens ; native of the West Indies ; with pretty, dark>greeii, grace- 
ful, pinnate foliage ; bears in Marph white, moderate-sized, not very 
ornamental flowers of bottle-brush-liko form. 


Pithecolobium (ayn. Inga), 

A genus of somewhat handsome-leaved plants of very rapid growth, 
Itather of straggling habit, and growing to a height of twenty feet or 
more if not kept down by constant pruning. 

P. haematoxylon. — A shrub three to five feet high, with dark 
green foliage, and bearing brilliant scarlet tassel-like flowers during the 
hot and rainy season and at the end of the cold season. 

P. dulcis. — MANiLii.\ Tamauisi). — A large growing shrub, native of 
Mexico, with handsome dark green leaves, 'riio flowers are insignifi- 
cant. Well adapted for, and largely tisod as, a hedge-plant. Must be 
kept well out in. Bears curious twisted sc(‘d-pod8, which are con- 
sidered very nourishing food for cattle and horses, and on that ac- 
count, a plant of much economic value. 

P. saman — Thk Kain Tp.eb. — A large tree of extraordinary rapid 
growth, native of Brazil. Its value lies chiefly in the peculiar pro- 
perty it possesses of rendering sterile and alkaline soils fertile. Tliis 
was discovered by Mr. ('harles Maries, F.L.S., late of Dnrbhnnga, who 
found that, upon planting the tree on soils impregnated with reh and 
saltpetre, they (the soils) were rendered thoroughly fertile.. 

All of the foregoing are easily propagated by seed sown (hiring the 
rains. 


DRUPACK.K. 

AmygdaluB. 

A. Persica — Semi-double Chinese Peach. — Sir J. Paxton says, 
** has in all respects the habit of the common Peach. There are two 
varieties, white and red. Seedlings are said to come true from seed,’* 
Introduced by Mr. Fortune into the Agri-Horticultural Society’s 
Gardens, and thus described by him ; — 

“ These are very remarkable trees, common in the gardens of North- 
ern China, where they attain to the size of our English Almond. ^ No- 
thing can bo more beautiful than these when in full bloom. In the 
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spring they are. literally loaded with flowers, ns large as our Scotch 
roses. The carnatioii-flowered has striped blooms resembling the 
carnation — hence its name — and sports in a remarkable way, produc- 
ing striped aiid self-coloTired flowers upon the same tree. As spring 
flowers they are highly prized by the Chinese. Itinerant gardeners 
carry them about the streets for sale in the northern Chinese towns. 
The flower-buds are then just beginning to expand. The buyer puts 
his purchase in a pot, gives it a little water, and then places it in his 
window or sitting-room. In a day or two the buds burst, and the 
little tree is one mass of bloom. They are propagated by budding and 
grafting, and will grow well in any common garden soil. I ought to 
add tliat small plants produce blossoms freely as well as large full- 
grown trees.”* 

Plants arc distributed from the Gardens of the Agri-HorticuUural So- 
ciety : but here they have not disjdayed themselves in that beauty of 
bloom to merit the high praise that has been bestowed upon them. 


Cerasus. 

1. 0. laurocerasufl.— The so-called liaurel .of the English gardens. 

2. 0. Lusitanlca — Poiituoal Laukkl. — Neither of these well- 
known evergreens exists, nor w'ould, I believe, be capable of existing, 
in the climate of India. 


POMACE/K. 

Cydonia. 

O. Japonica. — This w’ell-known haiidsomo flowering shrub Dr. 
Voigt mentions ns existing in the (/aloutta Dotanical Gardens, 
and blossoming in the hot season. Tlie plant is not to bo met with 
now, hut it might possibly find a congenial home at Ootacamund, or 
perhaps on some of the hill stations. 

Photinia. 

P. dubia. — A tree of moderate size, native of Bengal ; in full blos- 
som in January, with au unbounded profusion of small clusters of 
small white flowers, which perfume the air for a great distance with 


* ‘ Gardeners' Chronicle,* Feb. ISCO. 
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the delightful fragiauce of the Heliotrope. Vrojuxgated hy seed aowu' 
in October, or by cuttings put down about December, 

Rhaphiolepis. 

R. Indica. — A small bushy shrub, native of Cliiiia, with very 
handsome dense foliage of oval, leathery, saw-edged, shining leaves, 
three inches long, exceedingly beautiful when in full blossom in Febru- 
ary, with its profusion of white flowers of the size and form of a 
thimble. 

R. Japonica integerrima and R. ovata are later iutrod net ions to 
our lletcl-liouse ; all of them are easily propagated by cuttings put 
down in January. 


Cratoegus. 

Hawthorn. 

None of the species of this genus can exist on tlie plains of India, 
but succeed well in our liill stations. 


KOSACK.R 

Rosa. 

Tjie Ko.se. 


OitoJah. 

It must bo within tlie memory of tho.se now' living that the gardens 
of Bengal at least, if not of all India, hardly po.ssessed a llo.se that 
was worthy of the name. It is over fifty years ago that the Bose 
Edouard was introduced. Previous to tliat there was nothing better to 
represent this lovely race than the common Chinn, tlio Musk, and the 
Biissora, putting forth a show’ of blossom for one short season, and 
shabby and disagreeable all tlio rest of the year. The old beautiful so- 
called Summer Hoses of Europe, if introduced, wore found unable to 
exist here. But n great clmnge has taken place within a very recent 
period. Races of Roses entirely new', the Teas, the Noisettes, the Bourbons 
have come into existence, and happily found in India a home thoroughly 
congenial to them. 

But the same uniform success has not attended the introduction of 
the Hybrid Perpetuals, at any rate in Bengal. Some have proved 
charming acquisitions, but a large number, it has been found, arc not 
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deserving a place in our gardens at all ; some being unable even to 
exist here for any length of time, and others, though thriving vigorous- 
ly, seldom or never yielding flowers. Several, moreover, that do blos- 
som, though deservedly of high rei»utation in Europe, produce in this 
counti*y small and not very double flowers, frequently only semi-double, 
very deficient in depth of colour, and greatly wautiug in due richness 
of perfume. 

Rut this is not all. Many of these Roses also, extolled .in the 
catalogues of English dealers, arc in truth unworthy of notice ; while 
many again arc ho similar to others of a different name that profes- 
sional KoHC-growerH thomsolves can hardly distinguish thorn. In India, 
too, tins similarity, it seems to me, has a tendency to become even 
more positive, j>etiiliaritie8 that might j)erhap8 bo recognised in a 
European climate often becoming here entirely lost. This is, however, 
not tlie rase on the hills. 

Considering the large inunbcr of Roses now existing in India, and the 
ease with whicli they may be multiplied, few perhaps would care to pro- 
cure them from Europe. I'hose, however, who desire to obtain now 
varieties will find auqtle directions in regard to their mode of conveyance 
and treatment on arrival, given at page 90. I would only hero observe 
that Roses, to bear being scut from England in the rude way in which 
tlioy are usually conveyed, should be stout plants, two or three years 
old u[)on their own roots, if such arc to be. had. Nurserymen, however, 
seldom keep such plants, or cultivate any but budded Roses. But 
l)warfs budded on the Mauetti stock, for jnirposcs of convoyauco, are 
perhaps all but as good as th(»so on their own roots. These are always 
to bo had, and are bcNt to be ordered. Standards or Half- 
Standards, that is Roses budded upon the Briar from two to four 
feet high, should never be sent for, jw the length of thef stems not only 
adds to the trouble and ox]jen8c of sending, but is rather unfavourable 
than othorwiNO towards the budded part retaining its vitality. Plants 
budded on the Manctti stock have the bud inserted low down near the 
root of the stock, and should be always planted with the budded part 
an inch bolow' the ground. In that cose iu course of time the Rose 
forms roots of its own ; and the stock of the ^lanetti, on which it has 
been budded, ultimately dies. 

Some of the plants sent out on their own roots may appear to have 
perished, and to bo quite dead. Never take it for grauted that such is 
the case ; plant them, notwithstanding, and take all possible care of 
them ; they often recover themselves and push forth again when least 
expected. • 

The propagation of plants genemlly by layers and cuttings has been 
treated of elsewhere, but a few remarks may here be made especially ap* 
plicable to the Rose. 
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Layering . — Tho layering of many Roses may l>o |>arformed at nil 
' seasons of the year, but vrith some few of the choicer kinds it will 
prove most sucoessfiil iu either October or February. 

Mr. Erringtou very kindly communicateil to me tho following happy 
n^thod he adopted for layering Roses. Ho plunges a pot filled 
with soil in the ground, at the place where the layer is to be made, and 
layers the Rose in tho usual way. This is done in February aliortly 
l>efore the hot season. He tlieu places another pot upon the soil of the 
pot in which tho layer has been made, half fills this upper pot with 
earth, and keeps tho remaining half always fillerl with water. The 
Avater slowly trickles down to the layer helow, and kecp.s it constantly 
moist. The layer is ready to ho cut by tho beginning of tho rains. 

Cuttings , — The best season for laying down cuttings of Hoses is nn- 
doubtedly in November, alxnit the time that tho annual pruning is 
done. By March they become nice little rooteil plants, and may 
then be taken up and potted off. (.‘uttings of vigorous and healthy 
growth from the Tea-roses, Devouiousia ami Kl iso San vage will, I have 
found, strike readily if put down in July during the rams. 

I am indebted likewise to Mr. Krrington, some time hoad-gardenor of 
the Agri-TIorticultural Society, for tho following particulars ros|)ecting his 
mode of raising Roses from cuttings. To strike tluun iu lio uses a mix- 
ture of one part of fine charcoal to three of sand. One advantage of this 
mixture, he says, is that the cuttings, when struck, will coutinne grow- 
ing and thriving ; but that when struck iu saud alone, they must ho 
removed and potted in soil, or they soon die. He alwaj's uses slips 
with heels of the old wood. He takes care to lay the heel of tho slip 
against the side of the pot, but not the w'holo leiigtli of the blip. Ho 
says tho mixture cannot bo pressed too closely round the slips. He 
covers them wdth a bell-glass. 

Cuttings in water , — During one coUl season I made experiments on 
striking cuttings of Roses in bottles of water. The ones I attempted 
wore tho delicate Tea-roses Devouieiisis, Elise Sativage, and Peers Rose, 
and with each I met witli com[ilcto success. The following I fimiid tho 
points essential to be attendecl to : — 

Tho water must be perfectly clean and pure, and changed frequently 
to keep it so. Not more than one or tw'o sHiis must Ikj put iu the 
same lx)ttlc, or the water will become cornipt and the slips rot. 

The slips must be of the youngest growtli, tho foot-stems of a flower 
that has just blossomed and fallen off. 

The bottles should be placed on tlio north .side of tlu3 house, or 
behind some screen where they may have ]>leaty of light without sun- 
shine, and bo sheltered from wind. Aii old box, without the lid, laid 
upon its side, with the outer surface of the bottom facing the sun, 
serves admirably for putting tho bottles iu, 
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Siiiftll vials do not contain water enouj^li ; ten-ounce confectionery 
Iwttles slioiild bo used ; tmnblevs will do, but are rather inconvenient. 

It i.s exceedingly interesting to watch the cuttings gradually form 
tlioir callus, as they will completely <lo iii*aboiit three weeks, and then 
Honic time after omit one or two white silvery fibrous roots. As soon 
118 they do this, they should bo potted otf at once. 

Budding , — The budding of Roses is performed witli the greatest 
facility and success in tlie rp[)er Provinces, and by this method choice 
Roses may soon bo nmltijdicd there to any extent. The kind em- 
ployo<l for a stock is the Rose Kdouard and the Grant Rose, which 
grow there with great vigour, the bark yielding most freely to receive 
the bud. The operation may be performed in Febriuiry. 

In R<>ngal, from the difficulty of finding a stock the bark of 
which will separate freely from the wood, budding is seldom or never 
Jittoiupted. Jhnls of any valuable Rose, however, one chances to 
obtain »nay be turned to account, sacrificing some common young Rose- 
plant by cutting it completely down, removing the soil, and inserting 
the buds u[»on the stump or upon tbo root, the bark of which will 
always yiohl readily. 

Hut there is one mode of proceeding by which, if adopted, buddiiig 
wotdd succeed probably as well in ilciigal as elsewhere. And this is a 
matter of some import aiice, as when Roses have become multiplied 
ill this way, it may ])()ssibly be discovered that there are those which 
in India, ns in England, succeed well when budded ou another stock, 
but indifferently gl-owu ou their own roots. 

TJio plan wouhl be very similar to that given by Mr. Rivers, Lay 
down in an o]»en piec<! of ground in the rains a good supply of cuttings 
of Rose Edouard, about a foot long, having first removed all buds but 
the lowermost one at the base of the cutting and the two uppermost. 
Lay the cuttings as slopiugwiso as jiossiblo, burying as much as two- 
thirds of them, so as to leave only the topmost bud exposed, and press 
the earth firmly down u])ou tlicm. When they l^vo struck and be- 
come thoroughly established, they wHl bo ready for budding tr|)on ; but 
they must bo left just as they are till retpiired for that purpose. At 
that time the earth must bo ivmoved, the up])or jiart of the cutting 
laid \»aro, and the bud inserted in the usual way as low down ou the 
stock US can conveniently be got at. The bark of the stock, it will be 
found, will always part readily, so long as kept moist by being let to re- 
main beneath the soil. 

Grafting, or more pi’operTy inarching, is the practice that 
is uniformly adopted in Bengal for the propagation of the choicer kinds 
of Koses— -in my opinion a very inferior mode of procec<ling. The stock 
employed for this purpose is of the Rosa gigantea mid the China Rose 
(Duo do Berri). The best time to perform the operation is November, 
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or as soon after as the plants have matlo new growth after the annual 
pruning. 

Standards , — Standard Uoscs are rarely seen on the ]»luiiis of Indio. 
These, when in full blossom, juresent a very hatidsomo appearanoo. 
On the hills it is diticrout, as it is ]>ossiblc to make very tine standanU 
there. Of course in this oouutry, where high winds ])revjiil, they require 
stout stakes or iron rods for their support, even more than they do in 
Europe^ * The stocks employed are of the Uosa gigaiitea or multitlorii. 

Pillar Roses , — Uoscs when trained in this way (and it is only such as 
make long and vigorous shoots that can he st>) have a very heautifid 
appearance. Proceed thus :f— (Jut away clean from the ground all but 
three steins, and train these to a stout stake or haiiihoo, six feet or more 
high. To induce these stems to produce lioweriiig shoots along their 
whole length, in October slHU'ton their tops, unfasten them from 
their stake, an<l lay tliein at full length iqion the ground. Lett thus in 
a liorizontal position, tlie buds upon them will break into sltoots, 
w'hich otherwise they would not have done. When they ha\e (hme so, 
carefully raise the stems and laud them to their stake again, 'riieso 
sidelong shoots, pruned hack after flowering, will form the hlossoiniug 
spurs in after-years. The main stems, however, are sahl soon to wear 
out, when they retiuirc to bo cut coin))leteiy down and replaced by fresh 
ones. 

Situation and soil, — Hoses, raised either from cuttings or layers, will 
come into full perfection of bearing by the second season after they 
have been planted out, particularly if they liavn rcceivctl liberal treat- 
ment. They do not like a wet, uudrainod soil, and as little do tliey 
like a dry and arid one. It is therefore best to plant them in a gently 
raised bed, from which the superabundance «>r wer (luring the rains 
may pass off ; hut as a situation of this kind Kuhjj'cts them to a greater 
degree of drought during the hot months, they must at that season 
be, from time to time, liberally supplied with water. Generally speak- 
ing, they suffer diiriiij' March more than al any other period of the 
■year. In that mouth it no| uufrequontly }»ap|K*ns that tlio leaves are 
entirely devoured by some insect that seems to j>rey u^hjii them during 
the night. 

A writer in the * GardenciV Chronicle states that “ charred garden 
refuse is used largely by Messrs. Wood in tlie cultivation of lioses 
and Mr. Rivers recommends turves pared thinly and baked in an oven, 
or roasted upon an iron plate, as an excellent ingredient to mix in the 
soil for lloseat* Acting upon this'I have nnule parings of Doohgi^ass, 
laid them several days to dry in the suii, pulled them to bits, and roast- 
ed them in an earthen vessel on a chiilah. Using this abundantly with 

No. for July 80tb, ]85e. f * Rose Amateur's Guide,' p. 17a, Gtb cd. 
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conunon oartli aud old cow-manure, I have found not only Roses 
but other potted shrubs thrive in it most vigorously. 

Roses love now aud then aii entirely new soil, and transplantation 
every year or two is the very best thing that can be done for them. 
When not transplanted, they should, in October, after the rains are 
over, have their roots laid bare by the removal of the earth for two 
or three weeks, and then covered in with new soil, well enriched with 
old cow'-rnanure or, better still, well-rotted night-soil. • 

Surface-dressing during the months of December and January I 
have found of prodigious benefit, making the plants break forth with 
wonderful vigour. Drawing the earth away from the stem, so as to 
form a circular ridge at a foot’s distance around it, I throw into the 
shallow basin tinis formed a basket of fresh cow-dung, and from a 
considerable height pour water upon it. The water thus passes into 
the soil as a tliick liquid manure. A fresh quantity of cow-dung is 
applied at the interval of about a month. 

Pots aiul riag-jyots . — When well-cult ivated, Roses appear to me to 
thrive and blossom far more satisfactorily in the open ground than they 
do in pots. A common mode of cultivating Roses, and one of which 
the natives are very fond, is to grow them in ring-pots. These are 
earthen cylinders, sixteen inches in diameter and two feet long, let 
into the earth endwise about a foot deep, and filled with soil to within 
three inches of the rim. TIio method of the natives is to cut the 
Roses, planted in these, completely down, to within two or three 
Inches of the roots in October; a week or two later to remove the 
soil from the roots, and, Jiaving left them exposed a few days, to fill in 
witli a solution of oil-cake of the consistency of thick mud, very 
oflcnsivo to the nose at the time. The plants under this treatment, 
it is true, blossom very beautifully a month or so afterwards, but it is 
a mode of cultivation that possibly would not suit every one’s taste. 

Rose culture on the hills. — 1'ho cultivation of Roses on the hills is 
attended with far more satisfactory results than on the plains. They 
coino to astonishing perfection, quite unknown on the plains, even 
with very little care and attention. Especially is this found to be the 
case with Hoses in pots. 

Having secured a stock of plants, say in October, very little can be 
done beyond plunging the pots containing them into the ground, with 
u shelter overhead of some sort to protect them from the effects of 
the severe winter. At this time they require very littjle water — only 
just sufliciout to keep them alive. 

About the middle of February, the ])Ots should be taken up, the 
[dants pruned in thoix)nghly, and repotted in fresh soil and a size 
or 80 larger pots, lk*giu >vateriiig now a little more liberally. By the 
begiuning of Moi'ch the leaf buds will begin to swell, and by the end 
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of the month, they will have burnt iuto leaf and formeti young 
branches. They should be copiously w^atered at this time, occasionally 
with liquid manure. The flower buds will begin to show thcmselvoa 
about the third vreek in April, as a rule, and from May to November 
they will go on blooming in great profusion, according as the class to 
which the plants l)eloug. June, however, is the month when Hoses are 
At their best on the Hills. 

In ,ytder to have a constant succession of flowers, the branches that 
have made vigorous growth, and have tinished blooming, should bo 
cut back to within six eyes, when they will push forth new growth 
again. It is, under any ciroumstanccs, best to cut back all branches 
that have done flowering, as otherwise they exhaust the plant. When 
this is not done, tlic plants asHume a ragged and straggling appear- 
ance, do not bloom, and exhaust themselves very soon. 

In pruning, one golden rule should always bo kept in view. It is : 

The more growth, the less pruning, and vice versd,** IMauts of vigorous 
growth do not need severo pruning, but only require the removal of 
old and worn-out wood, and the current year's growth to be cut back 
to within six and nine eyes. Plants of feeble growth should be 
unsparingly pruned. Two eyes, or at the most three, should ho left 
in the case of the current year's growth ; while the old wood should 
bo entirely removed with a clean cut of the knife. 

Great discrimination is, however, re([uircd in pruning, and success 
can only bo attained by constant [iractico and olmervatioii. So many 
different points have to be taken into consideration that no hard-and- 
fast rules can be laid dowm in this connection. As a general rule, 
however, it may be stated that Tea, Noisette, and China Hoses scarcely 
need any pruning beyond the removal of the old worn-out and dead 
wood. All others — especially the Hybrid Perpctuals — are greatly bene* 
fited by a vigorous application of the priming knife. But, os hag 
been observed above, judgment and discrimination must be exercised; 
and it is well to weigh all essential points l>ofore commouci rig operations. 
For pruning purposes, the new Secateurs, or French pruning shears, 
now to be had of any iron-mongers of Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras, 
will be found best, as there is less risk of disturbing the roots of the 
plants, which often happens when the knife is used, especially by less 
experienced growers. 

On the Hills, Roses can be propagated either by cutting, layers, or 
budding. All three methods are ccjually successful. The best time to 
put down cuttings is in February, after the annual pruning. But, 
unlike the plains, cuttings will strike readily at any time between 
February and October. Layering is best done from July to September ; 
while for budding, May is certainly the best month. 

In putting down cuttings, it will be found that if glazed frames with 

r., o. 32 
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bottom heat are used, the percentage of successes will be very large. 
Nothing but pure sand, mixed with charcoal pounded fine, should be 
used for putting down cuttings in. It is a mistake to use any other 
soil, although, when pure sand is not available, common garden mould 
must of necessity bo used. 

One essential point in Rose culture on the Hills is the watering. Un- 
like the plains, the supply is not abundant, and yet it is essential that 
when the plants are in vigorous growth, they should receive a p’kntiful 
supply of the precious fluid. Nevertheless, the general tendency of 
over-watering should be avoided, especially in the case of potted 
plants. Evaporation and absorption do not take place to the same 
extent as on the plains ; therefore, plants in pots should not be watered 
more than once a day, and that in the evening. During the rainy 
season no artificial watering is needed ; while in the winter only just 
sufficient should be given to keep the plants alive. 

The foregoing general directions for the cultivation of the Queen of 
Flowers on the Hills are certainly limited ; but the scope of this work 
does not admit of greater detail. Nevertheless, they will be found 
sufficient for all practical purposes. 

Rom for Exhibition . — Flower shows are now common in most parts 
of India. About a decade back they were confined to one or two 
of our Vresidcncy towns only. Roses, both in a growing state and in 
out-blooms, now form a conspicuous feature of these functions, and a 
few directions as to the manner qf getting them ready for such purposes 
appear to be necessary. ^ 

In the case of growing plants on the plains, a selection should be made 
during the rains, and they should be potted off and kept separately. 
Their growth should be studied and kept within bounds. They should be 
specially treated in the way of soil and watering, so as to produce 
plants healthy in appearance, with good foliage and w^ell-developed 
blooms. They should not be pruned before the beginning, or even 
the middle, of November, and the young shoots pinched back. This 
will induce a bushy growth, and keep back the blooms till the time 
of the show, which on the plains is usually held about the second 
week in February. The blooming should be so regulated that the 
flowers will not open until about a day or two before the show. Care 
should be taken not to leave more than two flower-buds on each stem 
all the rest being pinched oflF. By this procedure all the strength of 
the stem goes to the two remaining buds. Liquid manure should be 
liberally used in January and February. A few applications of a 
solution made of sulphate of iron (known in the bazaars under the 
name of kassees), will add to the brilliancy of the flowers. An ounce 
to a gallon of water is the proportion. Plants intended for exhibition 
purposes should *be kept in a situation where the hot rays of the 
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ittid>day snn 'will not beat on the blooms, especially a week or so before 
the show. 

In the case of cut-blooms, the plants from which they arc intended 
to bo taken are best grown in the ground. It is, however, necessary 
to prepare the ground with suitable soil before planting. Budded or 
grafted plants of the previous February should bo selected, and put 
down about the beginning of the rains. They will have made and 
ripened their wood by the time tho pruning season comes round. 
Those who possess a good selection of Roses already planted out 
should, of course, utilise them for cut blooms, and shouM select tho 
plants from which they intend to exhibit beforehand. These should 
be treated in the same way as the potted plants to secure hrst-class 
blooms. 

In selecting varieties, those only should bo chosen which possess 
good forms, such as the globular, cupped, and imbricate. Kxpanded 
flowers are not considered tit for exhibition puri)osos. Fragrance and 
' substance’ are also considered important recommendations. For in- 
stance, Marochal Niel, Gloiro do Dijon, La France, Captain Christie, 
vStar of Waltham, Jliouis Van Houtte, JSenatcur Vaisse, Paul Ncron, and 
Monte Christo, are excellent types of what oxhibitiou Roses should bo. 
The number of varieties to select from, however, is almost unlimited, 
but some discretion must be exorcised in choosing those that are 
likely to bloom when they arc wanted. 

One of tho most important considerations at floral exhibitions in 
England is that the plants and cut-blooms arc prope^'ly and correctly 
named, A Rose without a name at an exhibition, no matter how beau- 
tiful and well cultivated, loses all its valuo as an exhibition plant. 
This point is not rigidly insisted upon in this country ; but it sliould 
be, not only in the case of Roses, but of every other species of j)lant 
exhibited. 

The pots or tubs in which exhibition plants are grown should bo 
well made, uniform in size and shape, and, above all, clean. 

For «.ut-blooms, the best thing to use is the exhibition box so com- 
mon in ^tlngland. Tho following is a description of it : — It is made of 
common deal wood on the principle of the ordinary writing desk. 
The length varies, if required, for 24, 18, 12, or 6 Roses, as the case 
may be ; but the breatlth and height, both at back and front, remain 
the same. Thus, for 24 Roses, the box should be 3 feet 9 inches 
long, 18 inches in breadth ; height, 7 inches at back and 5 inches in 
front : — 


For 18 Roses 
12 „ 

6 „ 


>1 


Length. 

2 ft. 9 in. 
2 „ 0 
1 






Breadth. HeiglU. 

1 ft 0 in. Back 7 in. Front 5 in. 


>9 


7i 


99 

99 


99 


}> 

99 
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The foregoing measurements are given by the Rev. S. Reynolds Hole^ 
and iT-ro found to be the best for all practical purposes. The two wood- 
cuts below (Figs. 35 and 36) are taken from his book on Roses, a liberty 
which, the writer hopes, the celebrated Rosariaii will pardou. 



Figr. 35. 



Fig. 37. Fig. 38. 

Fig. 35 represents the lower portion of the box, and Fig. 36 a vertical 
section. ho cover is six inches in depth at the back and eight inches in 
front, being 1 j inches longer and wider than the box, and having a narrow 
beading within the four sides, half an inch from the bottom of the lid, 
which overlaps the box, leaving ample room for the blooms. The covers 
arc secured by stout leather straps for travelling. Within the box, stroncr 
laths, t U inch, extoiidiiig the length of the box, and six in number! 
are nailed to strong pieces of wood, one at each end, two inches below the 
surface. The upper and lower laths should be i of an inch within the 
pox, and the remaining four so arranged as to leave three spaces IJ 
inch wide~three for placing the blooms in, and two for reducing 
weight. There will be a space of inch between the laths and the 
which should be filled as follows Cover 
the laths with sheets of brown paper, tAvo deep, and cut to fit the box 
upon winch place fresh moss. This, however, is not always procurable 
on the plains of India, and the vrriter has seen “ Doob grass ” freshly 
cut (especially by a lawn mower) used as a first-class substitute. 
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Ferns and other foliage might be arranged over this to hoightoii the 
effect. 

The blooms themselves are first placed in zinc or tin tubes, os illus- 
trated in Figs. 37 and 38. These tubes are 4^ inches long, and 
2 inches wide at the top, tapering to one inch at the bottom. It will be 
observed that the top (Fig. 38) is moveable, so as to admit of the tube 
being filled with water without disturbing the bloom. Kaoh Jtose is 
cut t^ith a long stem, is put into a tube filled with water, and having 
its name legibly written on a label attached to a stick, which ivS stuck 
into the moss or “ Doob” beside the bloom. 

The best time to cut-blooms for exhibitions is in the early morning 
on the day of the show. In somo cases *t will bo found necessary to 
cut them overnight, in which case they should bo left out in the dew 
■—of course, first placing them in a tube filled with water. 

A great deal of tbo success of a collection of cut-blooms depends 
upon their arrangement, in the box according to colour and contrast. 
In this, individual taste and judgment muLt guide the exhibitor. 

Descriptive Lists . — The reviser of the present edition of this work 
has not considered it either expedient or necessary to make any change 
in the classification and descriptive lists of Hoses given by the author, 
as to do so would be to alter entirely the character of the book. Inhere 
are now one or two works devoted entirely to the cultivation of Roses 
in India, in which very full descriptive lists will be found by those desir- 
ous of growing very large collections. Moreover, the catalogues issued 
by English and Continental Rose-growers — especially William Paul 
and Son, of Waltham Cross — are Rose Manuals in themselves. 

It must, however, be confessed that the lists to be found in this work 
are very far from complete, for hundreds of very desirable and really 
lovely varieties have been added to our already extensive collection, 
for information regarding which readers are referred to the two or 
three works on Roses in India and to the catalogues mentioned above. 

Groups . — Roses now in cultivation either belong to, or derive their 
origin from, two well-defined groups : 

(1) The Roses of Europe and Western Asia, such as the old Cab- 

bage, French, and Damask Roses, the general character of 
which is that they bloom only in June and July. 

(2) The Roses of Eastern Asia, such as the China, Bengal, and Bour- 

bon Roses, which bloom nearly throughout the whole year. 

Now scarcely a Rose of the first of these groups has been found to 
succeed in this country ; while the Roses of the secord group, as far as 
my observation goes, bloom far more beautifully in India than in 
England. 

But from crossing and interbreeding the Roses of the two groups, 
cultivators have raised of late years an immense number of hybrids, and 
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for the guidance of those who wish to procure any of these hybrids 
from Europe, it may, I believe, be laid down as a rule that the 
more hybrid has of the blood (to speak familiarly) of the second group, 
tiie more likely it is tp succeed in this country, and the more of the 
first group, the less likely. Koses, for instance, called Hybrid China 
and Hybrid Bourbon, producing flowers of great beauty, owe so much 
of their parentage to the first group that that they inherit from it the 
property of blooming only in summer, and none of these, be it observed, 
have been found to answer in this country. By crossing again, how- 
ever, these hybrids, so as to throw into their progeny a greater affinity to 
some Rose of the second group, new hybrids are produced which possess 
this property, viz., that after idooming in June and July, from out the 
flowering shoots fresh, or as they are sometimes termed secoiidary, 
shoots break forth, which produce flowers in the autumn. Hybrids 
that possess tliis property are what arc called by the French Hyhridea 
liemontants and by the English Hybrid Perpctuals. The more, then, 
a Rose possesses of this property, the more we may conclude that it is 
suited to this country. 

3. Of climbing Roses, notice will be taken further on. 

Cultivators in England arrange Roses in two great divisions, accord- 
ing to the season in whicli they bloom. The Roses of the first division 
are called summer Roses, from blooming only in the summer ; those of 
the second division Autumnal Roses, from their blooming in the au- 
tumn as well as in the summer. For convenience I adopt the same 
arrangement, observing tliat in this country the Autumnal Roses often 
put forth poor, small, semi-double flowers during the rains blossom in 
perfection in November or December, and again, but not so finely, 
in February. The Summer Roses blossom only in February or March. 


Division I. 


Rosa centifolla. 

Provence roses. 

This group contains the several varieties of Cabbage, including 
Moss Roses, of different sizes and shades of colour, from crimson to 
pure white. No Rose of this group, os far as 1 can ascertain, has ever 
been brought to establish itself and thrive in Lower Bengal, nor, as 
1 believe, in the plains of India at all. Roxburgh in his ^ Flora In^oa,* 
has, it is true, specified R. contifolia, but it is R. damascena he 
intend}^ which he accounts only a variety of R. centifolia. 
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Moss Bose.— This Rose has been several times introduced, but 
never brought to thrive and establish itself. Even in the apparently 
more congenial climate of Ootacamund, I learnt that it had not been 
found to succeed. In the Punjab, I am told, it thrives very tolerably, 
and may be budded with great success, but that it is most reluctant 
to blossom ; but I am led to suspect it is not the true old Moss they 
have there, but one of the many hybrids that have been raised 
fronMt. On the Hills, however, the several vari sties of Moss Rose 
thrive and blossom freely. 


Rosa Damascena. 

DAMASK ROSES. 

Bussora or Persian Rose. — The Bussora Rose is distinguished for 
the rich perfume of its flowers, is common all over India, and in some 
places cultivated extensively for the manufacture* of atar. There are 
two varieties, the red and the white, only partially double, very 
fugitive, blossoming for one brief season — in March. The stems are 
profusely covered with small fine spines, and the plant has rather a 
shabby, unsightly appearance. The usual practice is to head down 
all the stems in November, remove the earth, so that the roots be laid 
bare for a week or two, and then (ill in the earth again with a liberal 
supply of old cow-manure. 

The Bussora appears to be the form of R. damascena, such as wc 
might almost expect to find it in its wild, uncultivated state. In this 
state, seemingly, it is alone capable of existing in India. For I know 
of no other form of the Damask Rose that has been established in India 
—not one certainly of the sweet and completely double varieties 
that in past years were so much the ornament of English gardens, as 
indeed of some few they even now are. 

HYRRID PROVENOE : HYBRID CHINA : HYBRID BOURBON : ROSA ALBA ; 

ROSA GALLICA : ROSA SPINOSISSIMA. 

Of these several groups, hardly a Rose will be found to which the 
climate of India is adapted. Of the Hybrid Provence and Hybrid 
China groups, plants introduced by me existed in a very unthriving 
condition in my garden more than a year. Of Hybrid Bourbons, 
Charles Duval, Paul Perras, and Paul Ricaut have been introduced, and 
found to thrive vigorously, but produce no flowers. Of the remaining 
three groups, 1 am not aware that I have seen a single Rose in this 
country. 
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Rosa rubiginosa. 

SWEET BRIAR — EGLANTINE. 

Common in all parts of India ; bears small pink, single flowers, does 
not bear the knife well, and will not blossom if pruned ; can only be 
propagated by budding, grafting, or sowing the seed, but by 
cuttings. It produces seed in the Agri-Horticultural Society’s Gardens, 
which is gathered when quite ripe and • sown immediately. It takes 
twelve or eighteen months to germinate. 


Rosa lutea. 

AUSTRIAN BRIAR. 

The only Hose of this group I have seen in India was one which, 
when 1 resided at Ferozepore, I obtained from Peshawur, from cuttings 
conveyed in a letter, and nearly dried up by n five-days’ journey in 
September. I removed several buds, which I inserted upon stems 
of the Hose Edouard. They nearly all took. It was a pretty variety, 
with sweet'seeuted leaves, and blossomed in March with a profusion 
of single, golden-yellow, rather evanescent flowers, but making for 
the time a most beautiful display. 

Persian Yellow. — This is the only one of its group considered 
worthy of cultivation in England, bears deep golden-yellow, perfectly 
double flowers. It has been introduced into this country, but can- 
not be brought to thrive or blossom vigorously. 


Rosa Banksae. 

BANKSIAN ROSES. 

1. Hosa ternata. — A common plant about Calcutta ; of rampant 
growth, with bright, glossy, dark-green foliage, contrasting prettily 
with its single pure white flowers. 

2. White Banksian, from China, a plant with slender thornless 
twigs and long narrow leaves, is met with in the Calcutta Botanical 
Gariens, and bears in April bunches of very small, double, white, 
violet-scented flowers, but thrives very indifferently ; will not bear 
pruning. 

3. Yellow Banksian is also met with in Calcutta, but is rare. 
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fortune's yellow rose. 

A rambling shrub with slender branches, of rapid and extensive 
growth, not to be confounded with the White Baiiksian Kosa Fortuni- 
ana ; flowers described as large, double, with their petals loosely and 
irregularly arranged, of copper and fawn colour ; introduced several 
years ago by Mr. Fortune, from China, into the Gardena of the Agri- 
Hortie^Jlural Society, but has never flowered, which possibly may 
be owing to its having been pruned. Messrs. Standish and Noble, 
the cultivators of it in lilngland, say : — “ The shoots should only 
be thinned ; to shorten them is to destroy the flowers.”* 

Rosa multiflora. 

A powerful scaudent shrub ; bears small pinkish flowers in February 
in crowded clusters ; hardly worth a place in the garden, as plants 
take several years and become very large before they blossom, and do 
so then only sparingly. This, though very similar to the Hose bear- 
ing the same name in England, is quite distinct from it. Both kinds 
are found at Ootacamund, where they form hedges, and blossom most 
profusely. I brought down thence the English variety to Chinsurah, 
but it succeeded there no better than the common kind. 

Rosa gigantea. 

A climbing rose of rampant growth, very similar to the last ; pro- 
duces no flowers ; used in Lower Bengal for stocks for inarching upon. 

Rosa involucrata. 

A bramble-like plant, with small, pale yellow-green, pretty foliage ; 
bears in February a profusion of white flowers like those of the Dog- 
Kose ; quite single. 


Division II. 

DAMASK PERPETUAL. 

Laurence be Montmorency. — A common Rose in the gardens about 
Calcutta, and certainly one of the most beautiful : plant of dwarf 
habit ; ^wers large, double, cup*formed, of delicate blush colour ; 
should be pruned freely : easily propagated by cuttings. 


* Paxton's * Flower Garden,' vol. iii., p. 157. 
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HYBRID PERPETUAL. 

In England, tfie Hoses of this group stand in the Tory highest esti- 
mation for the fulness, colour, and fragrance of their floivers, and some, 
but by no means all, for the continuance of their blooming. In this 
country they seem, it is true, when once established, to thrive vigor- 
ously, but in many instances are very shy of blooming ; some^ do not 
bloom at all, and some others that do produce very poor, ’ iitisatis- 
factory, flowers. This, no doubt, depends in a great measure on their 
lineage, as already explained. 

In Europe, these Kosea are subjected to a severe pruning after they 
have completed their season’s growth. This is sometimes done before 
winter ; but more commonly, 1 believe, in the spring, when all shoots 
the plants have made during the past season are cut back to a third, 
or even a quarter, of their length. This is equally essential in this 
country, and must by no means be omitted. It should be done about 
the middle of October. When in a healthy, vigorous condition, cut- 
tings of nearly all of them laid down in November are not in the least 
difficult of propagation. 

1. DES Batailleb — I s met with in several of the Calcutta 
gardens, but never in a very vigorous condition, nor bearing flowers 
to support the high reputation it once had in Europe. Far supe- 
rior kinds of its class have quite supplanted it now. Mr. New, of 
the Government Gardens at Bangalore, pointed it out to me budded 
-upon the Bussora Hose— much to its benefit, as he considered. It is 
not by any means difficult of propagation by cuttings. 

2. Lord Haglan. — Said to surpass even the last in the beauty and 
dazzling brilliancy of its flowers, introduced by me ; produced only poor 
valueless flowers. 

3. Li(^:one Verger. — A small compact bush, bearing a profusion of 
small, beautiful, cherry-coloured flowers ; a delightful plant, nearly 
constantly in bloom. 

4. Marquisa Bocoblla. — A plant of small growth, remarkable for 
its very distinct and rich green foliage ; flowers of moderate size, pale- 
pink, very double, and imbricated, produced in the hot and rain sea- 
sons : not very easy of propagation by cuttings. 

5. Caroline db Sansal. — A beautiful pale rose-coloured flower, open- 
ing with its petals compact and crowded much in the manner of £ipuve- 
nir de la Malmaison : established in this country, where it succeeds 
tolerably well. 

6. General JAdquBMiNOT. — A large, not very double, but most 
superbly brilliant Rose of a dazzling red ; well established in this coun- 
tiy, where it thrives and blossoms well, and is easily propagated ^ 
among the finest we now possess. It is so profuse in its blooming that 
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io Elngland plants of it are cultivated by thousands for cut flowers for 
the market. Its bright colour, however, is rather fugitive. 

7. Pbinoess Adelaide. — (Not to be confounded with the old Tea 
Kose, to which this name is alone given in the English lists.) Flowers 
deep blush, large globular, rather single when full-blown, but exceed- 
ingly beautiful when half open ; a long-established favourite ; blossoms 
well only upon plants three or four years old. 

8. JiiitPANT DB Mont Carmel, — Flowers of moderate size, of rich deep 
crimson, with small compact and crowded petals ; of a flue peculiar 
fragrance. Thrives, but not vigorously, here. 

9. Due DB Nemours. — An old Rose in the Agri-Horticultural Socie- 
ty’s Garden ; flowers crimson, of large, full, globular form. 

10. La Reine. — A n old Rose in the country, but still one of the 
most beautiful, producing large, deep rose-coloured, cup-formed flowers. 
Young plants do not blossom till two or three years old. 

11. Pope Pius IX. — A plant of vigorous growth, but very shy of 
blooming ; puts forth towards the close of the rains one or two of its 
rather very small double flowers. 

12. Madame Masson. — A beautiful Rose, of moderate size ; flowers 
deep crimson, changing to violet ; thrives and blossoms well in the 
Agri-Horticultural Society’s Garden. 

13. Baronnb Hallbz. — A beautiful dark-red Rose, now long in the 
country. 

The above, together with Madame Laflay, Jules Margottin, Baronno 
Prevost, Souvenir de la Reine d’Angletcrre, and a few others, have 
been long established in India ; but those that have been introduced 
since are so many that it would bo vain for me to attempt to describe 
or even name them. Some years ago there was issued a notice 
of as many as seventy kinds, distributed by the Agri-Horticultural 
Society : out of these I And about twenty-eight, though once in high 
esteem, and good Roses withal, displaced in tlie English nurseryman’s 
lists by others of superior merit. These lists are very extensive. It is 
well, however, not to bo led away by them to a craving for too many, 
but to be satisfied with securing a few of the best. And hereupon 
1 quote, as most deserving of consideration, what has been said by so 
eminent an authority ns Mr. Rivers : “ The New Hybrid Perpetual 

Boses annually sent out by the French florists make up a long list of 
names ; out of these, as a rule, but vei'y fm prove worthy of attention ; 
the greater portion are different shades of crimson — seedlings raised 
from General Jacqueminot — and fatiguing from their sameness of 
colour : among them all there is not one equal to Charles Lefebvre. 
Owing to this large annual introduction of quasi-new kinds, Rose cata- 
logues have became burdened with an array of names tedious to read^ 
and irksome to those who wish to select a few really good Roses.” 
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I now give a list of the chief best kinds in cultivation, arranged ao* 
cording to their colours. I attempt no description, as, where all are 
beautiful, it were impossible to convey in few words any idea of the res- 
pective merits of each. Those who desire a more extensive list would 
do well to procure one from any of the principal Rose-growers in England. 

White — Boule de Neige ; Coquette des Blanches ; Louise Darzens. 

Blush — Baroness Rothschild ; Madam^ Rivers ; Madame^ Vidot ; 
Reine Blanche; ThyraTTamnrerick. "" 

Rose-coloured and Pink — Abel Grand ; Charles Rouilard ; Charles 
Verdier ; Comtesse de Chabrillant ; Josephine de Beauhamais ; La 
^Prance ; Madame Guinnoiseau ; Madame Thdr^se Levet : Marguerite 
do St Aniand ; Marguerite Dombrain ; Monsieur Noman ; Reine du 
Midi ; Caroline de Sansal ; Elle Morel ; Emille Hausburg ; Madame 
Caillat. , / 

Carmine — Beauty of Waltham ; Charles Margottin ; John Hopper ; 
Jules Margottin; Madame Alice Bureau : Madame Charles Crapelet ; 
Madame Victor Verdier; Marie Raddy ; Paul Nerouy Prince Leon; 
Victor Verdier ; Villo de Lyoii ; Edward Morren ; Nardy Fr^res ; 
Princess Louise. 

Bright Crimson and Scarlet, — Alfred Colomb : Antonie Doucher ; 
Baronno Adolphe de Rothschild ; Charles Lefebvre ; Dr. Andry ; 
Duo de Rohan ; Duke of Edinburgh ; Fisher Holmes ; FrauQois Lac- 
harmo ; Francois Troyve ; Camille Bernardin ; Duchesse de Caylus ; 
Exposition de Brio ; Leopold Hausburgh ; Mario Bauman. 

Dark Crimson, — Duke of Wellington ; Horace Vemet ; Lord Clyde ; 
Marshal Vaillant ; Pierre Netting ; Prince Camille de Rohan ; Xavier 
Olibo ; Francois Louvat ; Baronne Hausmann ; Monte Christo. 

ROSE DB ROSOMBNB. 

Glorib de Rosombne. — A plant of large growth and sprawling habit, 
not uncommon in Calcutta ; produces all but single, large-petalled, 
brilliant crimson flowers, pleasing to those who care more for colour 
than for form : easily propagated /by cuttings. Hedges are formed of 
this Rose in the Botanical Gardens at Ootacamund. 

BOURBON ROSES. 

1. Rose Edouard. — O riginally from the Isle of Bourbon, and parent 
of the whole group. An old well-known Rose in all parts of India, most 
desirable for the constancy of its bloom as well as for the sweetness of 
its flowers. During the cold season it produces flower-buds in unbound- 
ed profusion, which rot in the centre and never open. The sterns^ 
after blossoming, should be pruned closely. Exceedingly vigorous in 
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growth, and easily propagated, affording the best stocks we havo for 
budding other kinds upon.* 

2. Pheolina Borbonioa. - — A common Rose in Calcutta ; bears a 
strong resemblance to the last in every respect, but produces flowers 
somewhat smaller and perhaps a little sweeter. 

3. Armossa — J iBDON Kissen Paul's Rose. —Somewhat similar to 
Pheolina, but producing its flowers, which arc rather siuallor, moro 
doubligi*and of better form, in crowded clusters ; produces a profusion 
of buds in the cold season, which never open. 

4. Queen.— A lovely, fine-formed, flesh-coloured Rose ; thrives well 
in Calcutta, where it is now quite established. 

5. Mrs. Bosanqukt (called formerly, in the Carden of the Agri- 
Horticultural Society, Maiden's Blusu, and known by native dealers 
as Khura Peel ). — A plant of stout stems, but not largo growth ; flowers 
large, white, the petals overlapping with beautiful regularity, as in a 
Camellia ; perfect in form, and one of the loveliest Roses w'e have : the 
plant docs not bear much cutting in ; not very readily propagated ; 
but cuttings put down in November, in a shady place, will some of 
them strike. From its vigorous growth, and the much finer and fuller 
flow'ers it produces in this country, I was for some time unable to 
identify this rose. Following some, I have retained it among the Bour- 
bons, though usually grouped among the China. 

6. Acidalie. — A beautiful blush Rose ; beat's a strong resemblance 
to Mrs. Bosanquet, but has petals more uneven with a deeper tinge on 
their edges. Not a very thriving plant in this countiy. 

7. Pierre de St. Cyu.— Pale pink of moderate size, very beautiful. 
Thrives well and blossoms most freely in this country. 

8. Prince Albert. — Described as a superb Rose, is found in some of 
the Calcutta gardens. 

9. Marquis de Balbiano.— A plant of moderate growth. Flowers of 
medium size, very double, of a dazzling fiery-crimson colour. 

10. Queen of the Reds (so named in the Garden of the Agri-Horti- 
cultural Society, and certainly not, as supposed by some to be, the 
French Rose D'Aguesseau). — An old and common Rose in Calcutta 
garden ; plant not of large growth ; flowers bear the strongest possible 
resemblance to those of the last. 

11. Sir Joseph Paxton. — I ntroduced by me; proved a stout-grow'- 
ing plant with large handsome foliage, and produced fine deep, dazzling 
crimson flowers. 

12. Souvenir be la Malmaison. — ^A most superb Rose, particularly 
lovely in the bud, which is large, blush-coloured, and voluptuous. 


* For the history of this Rose see a paper sent by me to the Journal of the 
Agri-Hort, Soo., vol. iy., port ii., N.8. 
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Most of the Roses of this group may, 1 believe, be reckoned upon as 
likely to thrive and blossom well in India. The following are the prin- 
cipal ones now found in the murserymen’s lists, arranged according 
to colour : — 

White. — Barrono de Maynard, Emotion, Madame Gustave Bon- 
not, Mademoiselle Emain, Marguerite Bonnet. Finh. — Baron 
Gonella, Catherine Guillot, Comtesse Barbautanne, Empress 
Eugenie, L* Avenir, Louise Margot tin, Madame Charles * Saltet, 
Madamo Mar6chal, Michel Roiinet, Module de Perfection. Rose — 
Baronne Noirmont, Heroine Vauclusc, Madame de Stella. Carmine. 
— Jules C6sar, Rev. H. Dombrain, Dr. Berthet, G. Peabody. 

CHINA ROSES. 

The Roses of this group are more dwarf and compact in their growth 
than those of most other groups. All that we have in India — and 
I believe if Clara Sylvaiu, pure white, and Fabvier, scarlet, be added we 
have all of any merit — thrive vigorously, are most easily propagated 
by cuttings, and, both as regards the profusion as well as beauty of 
the flowers they put forth, blossom in perfection. 

1. Rosa Ciiinensis. 2. Rosa Indioa. 3. Rosa’sbmpbrflorens. — 

These three species, the parents of the group, bear valueless single 
flowers, and are altogether undeserving a place in the garden. The 
cultivated variety however, called the China Rose, is a cheerful plant 
from the numberless pink blossoms it puts forth, though the flowers 
are thin and poor in form. 

4. Eugene Bbauiiarnais.— Flowers small but very lovely when 
little more than half-expanded, perfect in form, resembling bright 
amaranth-coloured double Anemones. 

5. Cramcisie suPKRiEURE. — Flowers large, completely double, the 
petals like satin velvet, of brilliant crimson scarlet, iinequalled in 
colour by any Rose we have, 

6. Archduke Charles (known by the name of Rosa discolor in the 
Gardens of the Agri-Horticultural Society) — Dor-ungee. — A plant of 
stout habit ; flowers noble, of the largest size, very double, petals very 
beautifully overlapping, almost white on first opening, turning to a 
dark dull-crimson a day or two afterwards. 

7. China MBLioR. — Flowers of moderate size and irregular form, of 
a mottled dull red colour ; very uncertain. 

8. Due dbBbrri.— Somewhat like the last, but the flowers smaller, 
darker, and often disfigured by a decayed and black centre. 

9. Madame Breon. — Of a brilliant rich rosec olour, large and 
full 

10. Unique. — An old Rose in the Botanical Gardens, probably a 
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fleedling of this country ; a pretty free-blooming Rose of moderate size, 
with thick imbricated petals, of a dull mottled crimson. 

11. Lb Camj^l^on. — F lowers described as whitish-pink, changing to 
blackish-crimson. 

12. Lawrbncbana, — Fairy Queen. — A diminutive plant ; flowers 
pink, of the form and size of a double daisy ; a variety also is met 
with, not uncommon, having flowers somewhat larger. This Rose 
makes q 6 show in the border, and is best grown in a pot corresponding 
to its size. 

TEA-SCENTED. 

The Roses of this group, distinguished by their smaller growth, 
more delicate habit, and by the peculiar tea-scent of the flowers, are 
about the choicest and most lovely of all. They never, as tho Hybrid 
Perpetuals often do, cause disappointment by producing no flowers, 
but, when well established and properly cultivated, are sure, in due 
time, of coming into bloom in great beauty. Indeed, those that we 
have in India seem to me to thrive more vigorously far, and blossom 
even more profusely and beautifully, than they do in England. 

1. Booth’s Rose. — A local name in Calcutta, supposed by some to 
be Goubault, but naore probably Boug6re, ns delightful a Rose as we 
either have or could have in the country ; of strong vigorous growth, 
producing large exceedingly double deep blush flowers of delicious 
fragrance ; easily propagated by cuttings, and very common in tho 
Calcutta gardens. 

2. Wood’s Rose. — A loc«al name, tho true name unknown : very 
similar indeed to the last, both in foliage and flower, but tho flowers 
are scentless. Called by some Marshal Bugeaud. 

3. Souvenir d’un Ami. — No Rose that I have seen in India can at 
all be compared for beauty of form with the largo rose-coloured, droop- 
ing, half-expanded flower of this. 

4. French Whitb. — Its local name in the Cardens of tho Agri-Hor- 
ticultural Society, but certainly not appropriate as regards tho colour 
of its flowers : supposed by some to be “Maid of Athens a bush of 
considerable size and very abundant foliage, bears iu great profusion 
prettily-formed fawn-white very fragrant flowers of moderate size ; very 
common in Calcutta, and easily propagated by cuttings. 

5 Gloire db Dijon. — Accounted one of the very flnest of the Tea- \ 

roses ; flowers large, expanded, very double, with orange-yellow centre, 
the central iKstals crowded and crumpled. The colour in different 
specimens varies much, ranging from palest yellow through reddish- 
orange up to pure red : an exceedingly strong-growing Rose, so much 
ao as to be often trained to cover tho side of a house : easily pro- 
pagated. 
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6. Deyonienais. — Known commonly by the name of Victoria in 
gardens about Calcutta : one of the finest ^ses in existencei produc- 
ing fine largo double creamy-white deliciously fragrant flowers, disfigur- 
ed often by haying a green bud in the centre ; of stout, vigorous 
habit ; needs frequently to have the old wood cut out, which otherwise 
would die down and become unsightly ; considered difficult to propa- 
gate. I have mot with most success by putting down cuttings in the 
open ground beneath a low bush in the month of August — a season of 
the year when cuttings of other kinds seldom succeed. 

7. JuLiK Manhais. — A small plant with pale yellow-green leaves, of 
delicate habit, and difiicnlt of propagation ; produces small pale lemon- 
coloured flowers, exquisitely beautiful when only half expanded. 

8. ABEii(J0T*5. — Bears moderate-sized floweii^ with apricot-coloured 
centre. 

9. Safuako. — C alled at Octacamund, where it is exceedingly com- 
mon, the Copper Rose, from the young stems as well as the dark-green 
leaves having much of a coppery tint ; produces deep fawn-coloured 
flowers, beautiful only in the bud. 

10. CoMTB DB Paris. — Bears large flesh-coloured flowers. 

11. Eusb Sauvagb.— L ong known about Calcutta under the name 
of “ Odorata f produces largo globular pendulous flowers, creamy white 
outside and of a rich aprioot’-ycllow within, without fragrance ; one of 
the most lovely Roses known ; though not able to bear severe pruning, 
it is apt to become crowded with a quantity of short spur-like wood, 
which it will be necessary to thin out ; requires well manuring, and in 
the hot season frequent watering, or it will not thrive and blossom at 
all satisfactorily. Though many years in the country, it is a difficult 
Rose to obtain at Calcutta, except at a very high price. 1 have, how- 
ever, found no difficulty in propagating it plentifully, more particularly 
as cuttings put down in the rains under any low bush will strike 
readily, as they will do also in the cold season ; but in the latter case 
they require frequent watering, 

12. La Sylpuiob. — A beautiful Rose, of moderate size, much like 
Abricot6 in colour ; thrives well here. 

13. La Boulb d’or. — Flowers small, of a beautiful golden colour : 
the plant loves a dry soil. 

14. Souvenir db David. — Flowers described as cherry colour, very 
large and double. 

15. VicoMTEssB DE Cazbs. — Flowers orange-yellow, large and very 
double ; one of the most beautiful. 

16. Green Tea. — A dwarf Rose, common for many years in Calcutta, 
with dark glaucous foliage ; produces beautiful, small, globular, pure- 
white, scentless flowers ; and buds in the cold season, which do not 
open. 
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Beside the above, the following, iurauged according to thoir oolonrs, 
eomprise nearly all now in cultivation in England 

White, — Devouiensis, Climbing Devouiensis, Madanio WilJonnoz, 
Madame Bravy, Marquise de Foucault, Niphotos ; Kubous ; Souvenir 
de Mademoiselle Peruet ; Triomphe de Guillot ; Zolia PradeL 

Yellow, — Adrienne Cliristophle ; Belle Lyonnaiso ; Bouton d’or ; 
Coquette de Lyon ; Comtesse do Bi'ossard ; Enfant de Lyon ; Isabella 
Sprupt ; Jaune d’or ; Jean Pernot ; La Boulo d’or ; Lays ; L’cnfant 
trouve % Ix)uisc do Savoy ; Madame Cecile Berthed ; Madaino Falcot ; 
Madame I^vot ; M»\dame Margottin ; Madame Maiirin ; Mailemoisello 
Adele .lougaut ; Monsieur Furtado; Narcisse ; Pactolus ; Heine do 
Portugal; Vicomtesse do (.’azes. 

Fawn, ami Salmon, — Archimetlo; August Oger ; Bougero ; Due do 
Magenta ; Madaino Damaisin ; Madame St. Joseph ; Monjdnisir ; Paulino 
Laboute ; Triomphe de Luxemburg. 

Flesh and Blush, — Adam ; Cktheriue Mcrmct ; Eugene Desgaches ; 
Marechal Bugeaud ; Moire ; Sonibreuil. 

Rose , — Comtesse Ouvaroff ; General Tartjis ; Homer; Madaino do 
Vatry; President. 


NOISETTE. 

TJic original of this group is stated to have been a cross between the 
musk-rose and the common (.’hina, raised by the gardener whoso name, it 
beai's. The varieties bespeak plainly enough their origin in tlie craw<l- 
ed trusses of small, very double flowers they produce ; ami some, Aimee 
Vibert, for example, in their distinct musk-like odour. Some are all 
but scentless. They arc almost always in blossoiri, but in tho beiglit of 
their beauty perhaps in February. 

1, BiuDESMAiu, 2. Lady Buli.ek. 3. Siu ^V^^LTBll Scott. 4. Fel- 
J.ENBERG, 5. Red Noisette.— These four last throw up numerous shoots 
in the form of large rampant rods, which if closely cut in, in October, 
will produce in February a great profusion of small red flowers ; all 
easy of propagation by cuttings, and common in Calcutta. 

6. WiriTB Noisette. — A small bush ; tlirows uj) continually new 
shoots, which jirodnce great densoly-crowde*! heads of small white 
faintly-fragraut flowers, forming one entire mass of white blossom ; 
requires close pruning ; branches which have flowered should be imme- 
diately cut in ; a very common Ib^so here ; propagated easily from 
cuttings; plants need often to be renewed. 

7. Cabowne Marnibsse. — ^A plant of straggling habit, produces 
clusters of small pure-white flowers, with the ci*owded petals la])ping 
completely over, somewhat resembling little Ranunculuses ; propagated 
easily by cuttings laid down under shade of a low bush in November. 

F.,G. 33 
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8. Aimbe Vxbert. — A beautiful white Rose ; well adorned with flue 
rich terdant foliage. 

The following comprise those which might be reckoned upon as certain 
of succeeding well : — 

White. — Jeanne d* Arc ; ]Marie Accary ; Maria Massot. 

Cream. — La Riche. 

Yellow. — Bouquet d’or ; Celine Forestier ; Claudia Augustin ; Earl 
of Eldon; Guiletta; Jaue Hardy ; Lamarque Jaune; Madame Caroline 
Kuster ; Margarita ; Ueve tror. 

Red . — Du Luxemburg. 

TEA-SCENTED NOISETTE. 

The Roses of tliis group are usually combined with those of the last. 
They are however in many respects very distinct. This is at once dis- 
cerned in tlio extended growth of their stems, their very much larger 
flowera, their Tea-like scent, and the smaller number of them borne in 
the truss. They are magnificent Roses, and, as from their origin might 
be concluded, well suited to the climate of India, as witnessed in the 
long established favourite Solfaterrc. 

1. SoLFATEimE. — Very common in the gardens about Calcutta; a 
plant of very extensive growth, requiring a stout bamboo trellis for its 
support ; produces large handsome pale lemon flowers, of strong Tea- 
fragrance, at nearly all times of tlie year. The young stems, when 
mature, should bo cut back a couple of feet, and the side-shoots, which 
then break forth, will produce flowers. Apt to become crowded with 
small barren wood in the centre, which should be cut clean out : re- 
quires plenty of water in the dry season ; propagated usually by layers, 
but cuttings also will strike freely. Mr. Errington does not consider 
this the true Solfaterre, of which plants have lately been received from 
England, but an inferior Rose. To mo the difference is imperceptible. 

2. Rajah — (Lamarque?) — A splendid Rose, in every respect similar 
to the last, except that the flowers are somewhat paler, and perhaps 
rather larger. 

3. Jaune Desprez. — Flowers varying between buff and red, fra- 

grant ; thrives and blossoms abundantly here, but the shoots are given 
to die back, * 

4. (Canina Bordonica). — One of the most beautiful, though one of 
the commonest and oldest Roses in Calcutta ; produces in greatest 
profusion large, handsome, pendulous, very double, though not wcU- 
formed, creamy-white flowers, with apricot centre, relieved most agree- 
ably by the very peculiar and distinct yellow-green of the foliage ; 
benefited by liberal pnining ; considered difficult to propagate by cut- 
tings. What the proper name of this Rose is I am at a loss to say. I 
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conceived it might bo Trioinphc do Bolwyller. Canina Borbonioa 
(misprinted evidently for Chiuensis Borbouiana) was the name origi- 
nally bestowed by Redoute on Rose Edouard. How in Calcutta the 
name became transferred to this Rose it is now impossible to tell. 

5. Mareoiial Neil.— Tliis noble yellow Rose has now become 
thoroughly established throughout India, and is one of the finest 
acquisitions to the garden made of late. It is most vigorous in its 
groiHlV but in England it is considered to do best worked on the Gloire 
de Dijon as a stock. 

Yelloio . — Cloth of Gold ; Isabella Gray ; ^lademoiselle Aristide ; 
Triomphe de Rennes. 

Coppery . — Ophirie ; of brilliant foliage flowers untidy, but borne in 
great profusion. 


MUSK-ROSES. 

Rosa mosohata. — S*htee . — llotanists seem to have decided that, if 
not actually identical with, this is only a variety of Rosa Brunouii, a 
wild Rose of the Indian hills Professor Koch says they are alike but 
for the hairiness of tlio latter. As found iti the gardens of India, the 
Musk-rose is in general a dwarf plant, but its ordinary height elsewhere is 
stated to be six or seven feet. It is said that in Persia, trees of it. have 
been seen as much as thirty feet high. It produces small flowers, 
with narrow, ill-formed, dirty white petals, and in the present day 
possesses little interest as a garden plant, except for its peculiar, 
though not very strong fragrance, which, as its name denotes, is 
thought to resemble that of musk. 


Rosa Lyellii. 

ROSE OF TUB DOON. 

Koozea. 

A plant of extensive growth, common in the Upper Provinces, but 
not met with, that I am aware of, near Calcutta ; bear^ large handsome 
double-blush flowers. 


Rosa microphylla. 

A native of the hills of India ; forms a large compact bush, with 
dense, very pretty, small-leaved foliage ; flowers double ; well-formed, 
blush, with carmine centre, quite scentless ; much adorned by the large 
green, prickly calyx that srxi'ounds them. 
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CLIMBING BOBES. 

Very few of the Roses belonging to either of the BoursauU, Ayrshire, 
or Evergreen groups, which as climbing Roses, for their bright foliage and 
rich profiision of flowers, fomi in summer so conspicuous an oruameut 
of the English garden, have, if ever introduced, been able to maintain 
a footing in India. It is upon the whole to the Tea-scented Noisettes 
that the gardens of Bengal at least must be indebted for their cjimbing 
Roses. The training, however, and priming I prescribe, is applicable, 
I believe, for climbing Roses indiscriminately. But it must be borne 
in mind that this does not apply to those of the Hybrid Perpetual 
Roses that are sometimes trained to a great height, as Pillar Roses. 
They are none the more climbing Roses for being so trained. The 
property of all true climbing Roses is to send forth stems of great length, 
towards the ends of which shoots are omitted, which bear the flowers. 
If, then, these steins are much shortened, the lower portions of tliem 
which remain emit shoots, but these shoots bear no flowers. The mode 
of proceeding with them will then be as follows : 

1. Insert bamboo stakes in a circle round the plant. Gut out clean 
away to the ground all but three or four of the aforesaid long stems, 
train these throe or four stems from stako to stake in a spiral form, 
and allow them to grow to their fullest length. 

2. Cut out all sprays and small wood at the bottom of these stems, 
BO as to keep them clear of wood a foot or two from the ground. This 
will render the plant accessible for ajiplyiug surface-dressings, which 
are of the utmost benefit. 

3. When the stems become old, and show signs of debility, cut them 
out, and train new ones in their place. 

4. The only pruning required, if any, will be just to take off about 
six inches from the end of the stem, this will give greater strength to 
the flower shoots just below. 

Rtibus. 

R. roBaefolius.— A small pretty plant with bramble-liko foliage, 
native of the Mauritius ; flowers resemble small, very compact, double 
}mre-white scentless Roses ; very common in the Calcutta gaixleus, and 
vei 7 troublesome for the numerous suckers it throws up to a wide dis- 
tance around. ‘ 

Potentilla. 

Plants of the several kinds of Potentilla may be laised from seeil in 
Oatobor, and kept with no great difficulty through the foUowing hot 
season ; but the poor flowera they produce, if they hlossom at aj], are 
hardly worth taking the ti*ouble for. 
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Geoin. 

O. atrosaiigaiiieiim. — ^Bears lar^e blood-red 8trawberry*bloaa om- 
like flowers ; but though raised easily from seed and kept from oue 
cold season to auotlier, in the vicinity of Calcutta seldom or ne ver 
blossoms. 

. . Kerria. 

K. Japonica. — A twiggy description of shrub, usually grown nailed 
to walls in England, but never riidiig to more than a foot or so high 
here. Flowera in the form of a ball, of moderate size, very double, aud 
bright yellow ; not a very ornamental plant anywhere, aud far from 
being so in this climate, where it thrives but indiftbreutly. 

Spirm. 

This genus contains the old familiar Meadow-Sweet of our English 
fields, besides several beautiful cultivated specie.'^. Wo have but two 
in this country, and these, 1 believe, by no means among the most 
ornamental. 

1,. S. corymbosa. — Native of China ; a small shrub of slender 
twiggy growth, about two feet high ; very pretty, when in full blossom 
in the hot season, with its small whito flowers, borne in crowded com- 
pact heads on the ends of the twigs. The great detraction from the 
beauty of the plant is the bareness of leaves on the stems, except at 
their extremities. 

2. S. nutans. — In general character very similar to the preceding ; 
but with somewhat smaller and differently formed loaves ; bears also 
similar flowers, but is rather shy of blooming. Propagated by cuttings 
in the rains. 


SAXIFRAGACE/E. 


Saziftega. 


L S. sarmentosa. — A pretty herbaceous plant, with small round 
leaves, variegated above, and of a dark-red colour on their under sur- 
face ; usually grown in England in pots suspended from the window- 
frame, whence it lets drop its delicate, thread-like, red runners in such 
profusion as almost to give the appearance of matted hair. Plants have 
been introduced into this country from China by Mr. Fortune, but 
they do not seem to thrive here, nor manifest any tendency to send 
out the runners, which constitute the principal feature of their 
beauty. 
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2. S. sp. — An unnamed herbaceous plant in the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens, bearing a strong resemblance to S. crassifoli of the cottage- 
gardens in England, having large, heshy leaves, and bearing heads of 
small rose-coloured flowers ; of not much beauty. 

HYDRANGEACEiE. 

Hydrangea. 

1. H. mutabilis. — This plant, which in the Channel Islands be* 
comes a large, noble, bushy shrub, six or eight feet in height, is not 
uncommon in Calcutta, but is grown in a pot, and never attains to 
more than a foot and a half high, nor bears those magnificent trusses 
of bloom whicli render it so conspicuous an object of beauty in Europe. 

On the hills this plant thrives to great perfection, and blooms in pro- 
fusion. It is at its best during the rainy season, when it attains its 
greatest size. Needs very little care or attention. It is by nature a 
marsh plant, and requires abundance of water, particularly at the period 
of its most vigorous growth in March and April, and is best placed in a 
pan of water. It requires a light soil, and to bo kept in the shade. Sir 
J. Paxton says that much of the success in the culture of the plants 
depends upon their being placed in a southern aspect before flowering, 
to ripen their wood and buds.” The great difficulty, however, here is 
to induce them to make wood. Flow^ers in April and May, Propagated 
easily by division. 

2. H. Japonlca.*-Tiiis plant differs from the last in the leaves 
being of a longer, more pointed form, and of a more verdant, fresher 
green. The central flowers also of each truss of blossom are fertile, 
while those of the last are all barren. The habit of the two species is 
precisely the same, as well as the mode of cultivation. 

3. H. Japonica, variegata. — An exceedingly beautiful plant, with 
large cream-coloured leaves blotched with green. I brought down 
plants of this from Ootacamund for the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, as 
well as for my own, but they all perished in the hot season, seemingly 
incapable of surviving the heat of the plains. 

LYTHRACEiE. 

Heimia. 

H. myrtifolia. — A small, low, slender, unpretending shrub ; bears 
in May numerous small, yellow, uninteresting flowers. Scarcely wot*tby 
of a place in the garden. 
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Ouphea. 

C. platycentra. — A scanty, mean-lookiug shrub three feet high, 
^ith small ovate leaves ; flowers small, irregular-shaped, pale dull-red, 
with two purple-black, heart-shaped, erect lappets. 

Gisoria. 

« • 

• 

O. AinoricEiis. — A rather pretty shrub, three or four feet high, 
with small myrtle-like leaves ; bears during the hot and rain seasons 
pretty moderate-sized purple flowers, succeeded in the cold weather by 
small, shining, dark-purple berries. Propagated by seed and cuttings 
during the rains. 

Orislea. 

0. tomentosa. — DMree — Dhh . — A largo shrub, or rather small 
tree, eight or ten feet high, with drooping branches, and rather coarse- 
lookiug foliage, but very bandsume when in full blossom in February 
and March, presenting the appearance of a perfect shower of dazzling 
red, with its infinitude of small, tubular, scarlet flowers. Propagated 
by cuttings in October. 

Lawsoxila. 

L. alba. — Henna — Menlidee.—h. large shrub, sometimes growing to 
seven or eight feet high, with small neat foliage, much resembling that 
of a Myrtle ; bears at the beginning and end of tho cold season numer- 
ous large compact panicles of small greenish-white flowers, which scent 
the garden with a delightful fragnaiice. A plant of oonsiderablo noto- 
riety for the red dyo which the leaves afford to tho women of tho East 
for staining their finger and toe-nails. Propagated easily from seed or 
cuttings during tho rains. 

Lafoenala. 

L. Vandelliana. — A small tree with foliage of a very neat and 
ornamental character ; leaves oval, smooth, rigid, and shining, two 
and a half inches long ; rather showy when in December it produces its 
abundance of large lagcrettomia-liko golden-yellow blossoms, with 
numerous long stamens projecting from thcmi Propagated by seed and 
cuttings ill tho rains. 

liagerstroiuia. 

1. L. Indica. — An erect-growing shrub, three or four feet high, with 
smooth oval leaves, two-thirds of an inch long; bears in the rains, in 
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uuboutuled profusion^ large panicles of rather small, fringo>petalled, 
rose-coloured flowers. There is a variety likewise with the flo\vers pure 
white, and one with them of a lilac colour. The three varieties grown 
together in a group, when in full blossom, form a most lovely ornament 
to tho garden. In the cold se^^son it is entirely leafless, when it 
should be well pruned in. Easily propagated either from seed or 
cuttings in tho rains. 

2. L. elegans. — A largo strong-growing shrub with large *haud- 
somo leaves and flowers, about ten times as large as those of the 
preceding; a mngnificent object when in full flower, with its great 
compact panicles of light-purple blossom, telling finely upon its dark 
rich foliage. 

3. L. reginae — JamL — A tree of considerable size, yielding blos- 
soms somewhat similar to those of the last, but much inferior. Major 
Drury says of it : — “ This is without exception, when in blossom, one 
of the most showy trees of the Indian forests. It is now commonly 
cultivated in gardens on the western coast, where the moist damp 
climate is most suitable for its growth and tho full development of the 
rich rose-coloured blossoms. In forests near tho banks of rivers it 
grows to an enormous sire, some having purple flowers, and forming a 
most beautiful and striking appearance." Propagated by seed sown in 
February. 


CELASTRACE^E. 

Euonymus. 

1. Bu. garolnifolia.— -A small shrub, remarkably bright and spark- 
ling when in full blossom in May and December. Flowers small, 
numerous, of a brilliant blood-colour. This is the only species of any 
interest ; all others bear pale-greeii, inconspicuous, unattractive flowers. 
Propagated by cuttings in the rains. 

2. Bu. varlegata. — A shrub about three feet high, introduced by Mr. 
Fortune from China into the Gardens of the Agri- Horticultural Society, 
whore it seems to thrive but iiidifterently, and owing to its unhealthy 
condition, perhaps is not very ornamental. In a climate that suited it, 
its round, rigid, smooth, glossy, variegated loaves would no doubt 
render it a very handsome object. 

Ghrysophyllam. 

O. Cainito.— A fruit-tree of considerable size, but grown occa- 
sionally as an ornamental shrub. The golden hue of the under surface 
of its large laurel-like leaves contrasts very beautifully with the dark 
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rich, glossy green of their upper surface, especially when set iu motion 
by the wind. 


Sideroxylon, 

S. inenue.— A small shrub of haudsoino foliage, iu general aspect 
very similar to a Pitt 08 i)orum. 


Mlmnsops. 

M. Blenyi . — BAhil — Mdhuree , — A largo timber-tree, much culti- 
vated iu the gardens of the natives for its beauty, as well as for the 
delightful fragrance diffused by tho numberless small pale-green flowers 
it bears in March. At the gardens of the Taj at Agra, several hand- 
some trees may be seen, and also in the enclosed gardens at the palace 
of Deeg. Propagated by seed during the rains. 


AQUIFOLTACK.E. 

Hex. 

1. I Aquifollum. — Tire Common Hom.v. — Neither this nor any 
other species of Holly scorns to succeed at all satisfactorily in the 
climate of this country, as most that have been introduced have sur- 
vived only a few seasons. The Acanthus ilicifolius, however, bears so 
strong a resemblance to the Common Holly that many have, no doubt, 
mistaken the one for the other. On the hills, however, one or two 
varieties are indigenous. 

2. I. Para^ayensls. — NLyte — Pahacuav Tea. — A specimen of 
this famous plant is to bo met with in the (lardons of tho Agri- Horti- 
cultural Society, where it is kept merely as an object of curiosity ; it is 
of no interest whatever in an ornamental point of view. The idea of 
cultivating it in this climate for any use to winch it could be applied 
would bo quite futile. 


APOCYNACK/E. 

Allamanda. 

A genus of flow^ering shrubs of extreme beauty, mostly natives of 
Brazil, ornamental likewise for their foliage, with the leaves borne 
in a succession of whorls along the stem, ^veral species have been 
introduced into the gardens about Calcutta, where they thrive admira- 
bly, but there seems some uncertainty with regard to the accuracy of the 
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names given them. They are exceedingly easy of propagation by cut- 
tings and layers. It is stated that some of the species have been in* 
troduced into England by means of seed. In the locality of Calcutta I 
have never become cognisant of an Allamanda producing seed. 

1. A. cathartica« — A rather large shrub of scandent and rambling 
habit ; a superb plants one of the commonest of the Calcutta gardens; 
as vrell as one of the choicest ornaments of the stoves in England ; 
flowers very large, pure bright yellow, finely relieved by the rich deep- 
green foliage ; unexpanded flower-beds of a bright pure, yellow-green ; 
in constant blossom during the hot and rain seasons ; should be well 
cut in during tlie cold season to keep it within bounds. 

2. A. Schottli. — The plant so named in the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens differs in no discernible way from the foregoing. But the 
plant pointed out to me in the public gardens of Bangalore with tliis 
name assigned to it, and which I have since met with in the garden of 
Baboo Jibbon Kissen Paul of Hoogbly, was a dwarf shrub, not scan- 
dent, with flowers, not more than a quarter of the size of the foregoing, 
with the outer part of the tube of the corolla deeply marked with red, 
and the unexpected flower-buds of a dark, dull chocolate red ; quite 
different, however, from that described and figured in Curtis under the 
name. 

3. A. sp. f^om Kew. — A plant so designated in the Calcutta 
Botanical Gardens, not to bo distinguished from A. cathartica. 

4. A. nereifoUa. — Described in (hirtis as “ extremely different iu 
habit from any described species, as well as in form of corolla, which is 
almost of a goMen colour streaked with orange ; panicles, with many 
flowers.” A plant is stated to have been exhibited at the Calcutta 
Flower-show of 1857 from the garden of ^Ir. F. Parcira. 

5. A. sp. from Java. — A plant introduced within the last few 
years into the Calcutta Botanical Gardens ; produces truly magni- 
ficent flowers, when fully expanded as much as five inches across, pure 
bright yellow, with tlie throat coloured with faint streaks of chocolate ; 
the large unexpanded flower-buds of a deep chocolate colour. 

G. A. violacea ; Nobilis ; Hendersonii ; Grandiflora, and Ghel- 
soni are also recent introductions into this country, and well worthy 
of cultivation. 


Melodious. 

M. monogynus. — An extensively climbing shrub, with ornamental, 
bright, dark-green, lanceolate leaves ; flowers not large, star-formed, 
like those of a Jasmine, pure-white and very fragrant ; bears a fruit of 
the size and form of a moderate-sized apple, said to be eatable and 
agreeable. Propagated by seed and cuttings during the rains. 
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Rauwolfla. 

R. caneBcens.— A small erect shrub about two feet high ; bears 
small, insignificant, whitish flowers, not at all ornamental except for 
the small pea -sized berries it is always bearing of different colours^ 
according to their state of ripeness, green, bright-red, and black. Pro- 
pagated by seed in the rains. 

t • 

Ophioxylon. 

0. Berpentinum. — A very common small shrub, about two feet 
high, producing its foliage in crowded whorls on the summit of the 
stems ; leaves narrow, lanceolate, smooth, shining -green, about five 
inches long ; bears nearly always its compact small corymbs of numer- 
ous small pure-white flowers, on delicate coral-red footstalks. Sir W. 
Jones says of it : — “ Few shrubs in the world arc more elegant, espe- 
ally when the vivid carmine of the periantli is contrasted not only with 
the milk-white corolla, but with the rich green berries which at the 
same time embellish the fascicles.’’ This, perhaps, is higher praise 
than most would be willing to accord it. Kasily propagated by divi- 
sion or by seed. 

Thevetia. 

T. nerelfolia. — Zurd KunCL — So called from the great resemblance 
its foliage bears to that of the Oleander : a handsome small spreading 
tree, from eight to ten feet high ; native of Sontli America ; constantly 
in blossom with numerous large, thimble-formed, bright-yellow flowers ; 
bears in abundance large almond-like nuts, from which it is easily 
propagated. 

Cerbera. 

C. finitlcoBa. — A large spreading shrub, bearing large, handsome 
lanceolate leaves, from among which nearly at all seasons the rose- 
coloured flowers, much resembling those of Vinca rosea, peep forth and 
sparkle very prettily. Propagated by cuttings. 

Tabernsemontana. 

1. T. coronaria. — Called Chdndneej “ Moonbeam,” by the natives 
common in nearly all the gardens of India, and certainly as handsome 
a shrub as they could contain ; from four to six feet high, with lanceo- 
late, sharp-pointed, smooth, shining leaves, five or six inches long. 
Flowers large, double, pure enamel-white, borne almost constantly, and 
having a delightful appearance as they peer forth from the fine dark- 
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leaved foliage. lu the night-time, it is said, they emit a delicate 
fragrance ; in the day they arc quite scentless. Propagated easily by 
layers or cuttings. 

2. T. diohotoma. — A largo handsome spreading shrub, occupying 
a great deal of room, witli noble, broadly-lanceolate, rigid, yellow-green 
leaves, nine or ten inches long ; bearing, scattered here and there, pure- 
white fragrant flowers, very similar to those of Vinca alba. Eve's A|>ple, 
or Forbidden Fruit of Paradise, is the namo given to the fruit of *this 
shrub, from the resemblance it bears in size and form to a half-nipped 
or half-eaten small Apple, as well as from its being a native of Ceylon, 
where Paradise is supposed by some to have been situated. The fruit, 
delicious once, became, it is told, a deadly poison after having been 
tasted by Eve. Propagated by cuttings. 

3. T. recurva. — An exceedingly handsome and ornamental small 
spreading shrub, with narrow, lanceolate, pointed, very wavy, polished, 
deep-green leaves, three to four inches long ; bears during the hot season 
a profusion of sparkling white flowers two-and-a-half inches across, the 
corolla consisting of five large flat lobes. Propagated by cuttings. 

4. T. densiflora. — A small unpretending shrub, with the leaves 
borne in a crowded manner on the summit of the stem ; bears in the 
Rains compact corymbs of very small white flowers ; in no way orna- 
mental. Propagated by cutting. 

5. T, citrlfoila; 6. T. amygdalifolla ; 7. T. Wallichlana.— 

These last three have nothing whatever to recommend them in an onia- 
mental point of view. 


Vinca. 

PERIWINKLE — GRAVB-YARD FLOWER. 

1. V. alba.— A beautiful, though a very common, herbaceous plant, 
two feet high, with rich polished green, smooth, oval, leaves, affording a 
flno foil to the vivid white, large, round flowers, which it continues to 
produce at all seasons. Raised from seed or by cuttings. 

2. V. rosea. — Madagascar Periwinkle — Old Maid. — In all respects 
like the preceding, except that the flowers are of a rose colour, and the 
stems stained with red. When in full blossom, as it nearly always is, 
a lovely plant. Raised from seed, which it bears abundantly. This 
and the preceding are grafted sometimes the one upon the other, it is 
said, with pretty effect. 

8. V. major — Common Periwinrlb.— The familiar plant of the 
gardens and hedgerows in England ; bears in March and February 
its pretty blue flowers, of the same size as tboso of the preceding. Oc- 
casionally met with, but by no means a common plant. 
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Plumieria. 

1. P. acuminata — Spanish Jasmine — small tree, 
ten to twelve feet high ; not ill-looking when in full foliage, with its 
large, lanceolate, smooth leaves, nine inches long and two and a half 
wide, borne crowdedly, towards the summits of tbe stems, but remark- 
ably uncouth when the succulent, gouty-looking stems are destitute of 
leavpsj.as they often are in the cold months ; bears during the hot and 
rain f^asons, at the ends of the stems, large corymbs of large, pure- 
white, exquisitely fragrant dowers, with the interior of their cup yellow. 
Propagated easily by cuttings. In the cold season it occasionally yields 
a pair of seed-pods or two, but very seldom. In some gardens is met 
with a very pretty and interesting variety of this shrub, the unexpand- 
ed flower-buds of which are of a deep dull crimsou colour. The 
flower when fully expanded has onc-half of the under-side of its petals 
dull crimson, and the other half white. The borders of the petals curl 
upwards, and are beautifully edged with crimson. The inferior of the 
flower is perhaps of a deeper yellow than the white variety. 

2. P. a^ba. — Very similar to the preceding, except in being of more 
shrubby growth, with much denser and darker-coloured foliage. Flowers 
entirely white, with rounded expanding petals, and deliciously fragrant. 
Propagated by cuttings. 

Parsonsia. 

P. corymbosa. — A very ornamental 8c«andeut shrub, about four 
feet high, with slender stems requiring the support of a trellis, and 
with rich dark-green foliage of oval, smooth, rigid leaves, one to two 
inches long ; bears during all the Hot sejisou beautiful closely-crowded 
corymbs of very small briglit-crunson flowers. Propagated by layers, 

Beaumontia. 

B. grandiflora. — A truly maguifleent ciunbing shrub, with strong 
woody stems ; spreads over au immense space its dense foliage curtain 
of noble, verdant, oval leaves, nine inches in length and four broad. 
Flowers trumpet-formed, resembling whib* Lilies, four inches long and 
three inches across, corolla expanding at the mouth with five roundish 
lobes, with, a faint Lily-like scent, borne in a large corymb, and cover- 
ing the plant with au entire mass of blossom from January to March. 
Of very rapid growth ; a small plant in less than two years will ascend 
to the height of a lofty tree, or trfiineil uj)on bamboo poles, to the 
summit of the highest house, attaching itself flrmly to anything it 
approaches with its powerful rope-like tendrils. Propagated by cuttings 
or from seed. 
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Wrightia. 

1. W. antldysenterica. — A small tree, with smooth obovatc 
leaves : bears in the hot season corymbs of pure-white sweet-scented 
flowers. Propagated by cuttings in the rains. 

2. W. Oocoinea. — A small tree with smooth oval leaves, sharp- 
pointed, four or five inches long ; very ornamental in the hot months, 
when bearing its corymbs of numerous Hat, regular, fivedobed flowers, 
two inches across, of the colour and texture of scarlet velvet ; ptesents 
also a curious appearance in the cold season, with its large, long, 
cylindrical seed-vessels suspended among the stems. Propagated by 
seed sown in February, or cuttings in the rains. 

Alstonia. 

A nereifolia. — A small shrub, with neat foliage, much resembling 
that of the Oleander, but witli leaves somewhat broader ; flowers of 
moderate size, star-like, i)ure-white, scentless, though unpretending in 
themselves, yet cheerful-looking opposed to the dark-green leaves. May 
bo raised from seed. 

A macrophylla is a largo leaved variety of the above. 

NeHum. 

N. odorum. — Oleander — Rose-Bav — KuneL — A large spreading 
shrub six to eight feet high ; throws up from the ground its numerous 
rod-like stems, upon the summit of which is borne its foliage of narrow 
lanceolate leaves, surmounted by a profusion of large cheerful flowers. 
There arc several varieties of this delightful shrub, namely, those with 
pink, deep-red, white, aud variegated flowers, both single and double of 
each. The double white, however, is a great rarity, though it is said to 
exist. This shrub may be considered the glory of the gardens of Upper 
India, where, during the hot season, it thrives vigorously, and being 
always covered with blossom, scents the whole air around with its 
fine perfume. In the vicinity of Calcutta it thrives not nearly so 
vigorously. In the Deccan it may be often seen growing wild by the 
margins of rivers and j heels, where it looks extremely bea\itiful. The 
juice of the stem is said to be a deadly poison. Propagated easily by 
cuttings, layers or by division. It also yields seed abundantly, 

Rhyncospermum. 

R. Jasmlnoides.— -A native of China but naturalized in this coun- 
try. A slender climbing shrub, growing to about six or eight feet. 
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high, with oval, pointed, deep-green, smooth leaves, about an inch and 
a half long ; bears in the hot season, in unbounded profusion, ])ure- 
white, sparkling, delightfully fragrant, salver-shaped Rowers, nearly an 
inch across, with the lobes of the corolla curiously twisted ; produced in 
corymbs. A most choice and oniameutal plant ; requires a ti*ellis for 
its support. Propagated easily in the rains by cuttings or layers. 

* / Bchites. 

1. B« oaryophyllata — C i.ove-^icextki) Echites— A »"ery 
extensively climbing shrub, with bay-like leaves ; fastens itself u[)ou, 
and runs up trees to a considerable height, and during the rains spreads 
out quite a curtain with the numberless sprays of its fragrant blossoms. 
Flowers white, of middle size, star-formed, with the petals twisted and 
irregular. Produces seed in the cold season. Propagated by layens 
and seed. 

2. B. 1. lisianthiflora. — A shrub of erect growth, about five feet high, 
in full blossom nil the hot season, presenting at that time a very agree- 
able appearance with its profusion of rather large, pure white Howers. 
Propagated by layers. 

3. B. piota. — A small, slender, climbing shrub, cultivated only for 
its ornamental foliage, as here, 1 believe, it never flowers ; leaves nar- 
row, about four inches long, of a very dark green, ])rettily marked with 
the white and conspicuous midrib. Propagated by layers. 

4. B. cymosa — A small scaudent shrub, ornamental for its leaves, 
wliich are lanceolate, three or four inches long, of a bright glossy green, 
often prettily marbled with the dark markings of the veins. Propagated 
by layers. 

Pentalinon. 

P, suberectum^AVANNA-FLowER — D eadly-poison’-plant. — N ative 
of Jamaica. A large climbing shnib with yellowish-green, verdant, 
oval leaves, two inches long : requires a stout high post or bamboo trellis 
for its support ; in constant blossom during the hot season with large 
yellow, showy flowers, very much like those of Allamauda. Sir J. 
Paxton says that in its native locality, “ whilst other vegetation is 
perishing from drought, this preserves the beautiful verdure of its leaves, 
and even continues to flower with the greatest vigour.” Propagated by 
layers laid down in March or April. 

Rfandevilla. 

M. suaveolens — C hilli Jasmine. — A slender-stemmed extensively 
climbing shrub ; bears large, pure-white flowers, as much as three inches 
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across, with five twisted lobes, delightfully fragrant. This plant is 
easily raised fi*oin seed, but is difficult to preserve any time in the 
plains, generally dying off before having flowered. “ Hoams towards 
the ends of the shoots, which, therefore, should not be topped iu grow- 
ing time.” Propagated by layers in the rains. 


Dipladenla. 

A genus of extremely handsome climbers and scandent shrubs, natives 
of Central America. When first introduced into this country they were 
found not to succeed, owing to the want of proper conditions, which 
have, however, been found in the grass conservatory, where they do 
remarkably avcU with a little care and attention. A light, rich soil, 
chiefly composed of leaf mould, river sand, and garden loam, with good 
drainage, suits them admirably. They require a trellis for their support, 
and are propagated by layers put down in March, which are ready for 
transplantation in the rains. The following varieties (of which No. 4, 
with its superb flowers of a pink changing to rich crimson, is by far the 
loveliest) are cultivated iu Calcutta gardens: — 1. D. AmabillB ; 2. 
Amoense ; 3. BoUviensis ; 4. Brearleyana ; 5. hybrida ; G. 
insignis ; 7. magniflea (syii : acuminata) ; 8. omata ; and 9. 
Regina. 

Roupellia. 

B. gpata-^CnEAM-FiiuiT-TREE. — Probably so named from the abund 
nnce of cream-liko juice it yields when wounded ; native of Sierra 
Leone ; a very extensively-rambling shrub, requiring considerable space 
for its full growth, though easily kept small by cutting in. The young 
stems are of a rich chocolate-brown colour, and the leaves lanceolate, 
pointed, from three to five inches long, smooth, of rich polished green, 
and rather thick. Flowers large, leatliery, bell-formed, with expanded 
limb, white tinged with brownish-purple, with a crown of ten purple 
teeth in the throat, attractive just as they are expanding, but not very 
agreeable on near inspection when fully opened. From tlie high repre- 
sentations given of this plant, before its introduction to England, it 
appears to have caused some disappointment on its arrival there. Sir 
J. Paxton says of it : “ It is difficult to imagine a flower with more un- 
inviting appearance.” But this is doing it injustice : for though possibly 
not very ornamental iu a stove, it undoubtedly has a handsome and im- 
posing appearance in our gardens, wdiere it thrives well. In the cold 
season large plants will occasionally bear a seed-pod or two^ but very 
rarely. Propagated easily by cuttings in the rains. 
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OLEACEyE. 

Olea. 

1. O. fraffrans. — A small shnib, four or five feet liigli, native of 
China, of very slow growth, but when in a thriving condition mthcr 
ornamental, with its oval-pointed, rigid leaves, of a peculiar bluish 
tinge vhloBSoms from February to March with very small, pure white, 
delightfully fragrant flowerSi borne in small bunches, situated closely 
upon the stems. Mr. Fortune says that the Chinese make great use 
of the flowers to perfume their teas, and that the sceut they impart is 
more abiding than that of any of the dowers employed for the pur|>osc. 
The plant is much cultivated in the Calcutta gardens, but is always 
considered choice and valuable from the great difRcultv experienced in 
propagating it ; layers are so long in striking that it is commonly full a 
twelve month before they are ready for removal. Mr. Ross, however, 
late bead-gardener of the Calcutta Botanical C aniens, has stated* that 
the better way is to strike cuttings iu sand under a hand-glass, and 
that with careful shading and judicious watering young plants may 
be thus obtained, with tolerable certainty, within a much shorter 
time. Mr. p]rringtou, however, head-gardener of the Agri-Horticul- 
tural Society, assured me that a very large proportion t>f plants so 
raised and potted oil' perished during the succeeding hot season. Dr. 
Voigt mentions a variety with red flowers ; this 1 have never seen nor 
heard of. 

2. O. grata. — A neat-looking shrub, in character of foliage hardly 
to be distinguished from the last, but far moro thriving, aiid therefore 
m6re ornamental. The flowers possess no, fragrance whatever. 

3. O. myrtifolia. — An exceedingly agreeable and chaate-lookiiig 
shrub ; in habit, character, flower, and scent of the flower so much 
resembling the Privet of the English gardens, that it might be very 
readily mistaken for it ; in blossoms during most of the cold sea- 
son. 

4. O. Oapensis. — Likewise a pleasing shnib, very similar to the 
last, but not blossoming, as Dr. Voigt states, in the locality of 
Calcutta, 


Osmanthus. ^ 

O. iliclfolius. — Lately introduced, and described as a very elegant 
evergreen Japanese shrub, with hollydikc leaves. 

* In a communication to the * Journal of the Agrt. Hort. Society.' 

F., O. 34 
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Syringa. 

S. vulgaris.— T he Lilac.— have never heard of the existence of 
this old familiar flowering shrub of the English gardens on the plains 
of India; undoubtedly the climate must be utterly unsuited to it ; for it 
can hardly fail of having been at some time introduced. It can, however^ 
be successfully grown on the hills. 

Forsythia. 

F. viridiSBlma. — A small shrub of spreading habit, native of China, 
where, when in full blossom, it is said to be a most beautiful object , 
blossoms in January, when the plant is quite leafless, with flowers very 
similar to those of the Yellow Jasmine, but from the scanty way in 
which they are produced upon the bare stems, the plant in this country 
at least is not particularly attractive. It is said to be benefited by being 
transplanted, and that it is easily propagated by layers or cuttings. 


SOLANAOE.E. 

Oestrum. 

1. 0. foBtidlssimum.— A pleasing shrub about five or six feet high, 
but with leaves that have a detestable smell when bruised ; bears at 
different seasons of the year, drooping fascicles of small tubular flowers, 
in size and form resembling percussion caps, of a dingy lemon colour. It 
throws up an immense number of suckers which require to be continu- 
ally removed, as they produce no flowers and only serve to weaken the 
plant, the flowers being home at the ends of the old stems. It yields 
seed, and is easy of propagation by removal of suckers. 

2. O. aurantlacum. — Mentioned as a very beautiful shrub, and the 
most ornamental of the genus ; is not met witli, I believe, in this country. 

Habrothamnus. 

H. flascioulattis. — A very choice and beautiful pot-plant, of shrubby 
habit, about three or four feet high, with soft rough lanceolate leaves, 
six or seven inches long ; bears in great profusion, during the cold 
season, drooping bunches of deep-crimson flowers, much resembling those 
of a Heath. It is accounted a very greedy plant, requiring to be 
often repotted in large pots. It grows with great vigour in the cold 
months ; but large old plants are almost sure to die off in the rains. 
The plants, I am told, however, are saved, if they be turned out into 
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the open ground in some shady place. Still, it is best to make sure of 
a stock of young plants, which are easily obtained from cuttings, fbr the 
following season. 

Datura. 

1. D. suaveolens. — A very largo spreading shrub, with largo thick 
flacQid .leaves, makes a splendid appearance when in full blossom in 
the hcTb^eason, with its immense white sweet-scented flowers, of the 
size and shape of a cow-horn, the corolla expanded at the mouth with 
frilled edges. It yields seed, but is easily propagated by cuttings in the 
rains. 

2. D. sanguinea. — A shrub of much smaller growth than the last, 
and leaves of a darker green; flow'crs also smaller and more tubular, 
with the rim curled over, of a dull doep-rod colour ; thrives w'ell at 
Ootaoamund; whence I brought down plants both for the Calcutta Botan- 
ical Gardens and for my own garden ; but they all soon perished, seem- 
ingly unsuited to the climate of Calcutta. There is a variety with 
double flowers, i, e., one tube coming out of another, and having a curi- 
ous effect. 

Solandra. 

1. S. grandiflora. — A shrub of considemblo size, with very large, 
oval-lanceolate, smooth, pale-green, rather wavy leaves ; bears in the 
cold season great erect cow-honi<shaped flowers with overlapping rim of 
a pure milk-white, turning afterwards to a creamy-yellow, their five 
ribs beautifully washed within with purple, faintly fragrant. 

2. S. oppositifolia. — A shrub remarkable for its large ycllow-greeu 
glossy leaves ; bears iii May flowers very like those of the common 
roadside Datura 

Both of the above are easily propagated by cuttings in the rains. 

Solanum. 

Of the large number of species which this genus contains not more 
than three or four perhaps are worthy a place in the garden, or in fact 
are much better than mere weeds. 

1. S. ooriaoeum.--iA neat and ornamental small shrub about two 
feet high, with lanceolate, smooth leathery leaves two-and-a-half inches 
long ; bears numerous large, pale-purple flowers, succeeded in the cold 
season by dark purple enamel-like berries of the size of a nutmeg. Pro- 
pagated by cuttings. 

2. S. amoanuxii. — A neat shrub about four feet high, with polished 
leaves of a bright green, and bearing flowers of a rich purplish crimson. 
One of the best of this species. Propagated by cuttings. 
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3. S. argenteum. — A beautiful small shrub about three feet high, 
with Oleander-like leaves of silvery hue, borue on the summit of the 
stem ; bears during the hot season numerous thimble-formed, pendu- 
lous, pale-lilac flowers. It is best to grow it in a large pot, for, if plant- 
ed in the open ground, it becomes very troublesome on account of the 
numerous suckers it sends up for a great distance around. 

4. S. macranthum. — A small spreading tree about eight ^or^ ten 
feet high, with very large leaves ; nearly always in blossom, very 
showy with its numerous immense, purple, potato-like flowers. Propa- 
gated by seej. 

ASCLEPIADACEiP.. 

Gryptostegia. 

0. grandiflora . — Chahuk chhurree , — A large overspreading and ex- 
tensively-growing scan dent shrub, throwing out twig-like stems of im- 
mense length, bearing in pairs, oblong, pointed, smooth, deep-green 
leaves, from three to four inches long ; rather unmanageable, and re- 
quiring an outhoiiso or a large strong trellis for its support. Its hand- 
some and luxuriant foliage forms a fine foil to the very large, bell- 
shaped, bright, rich purple flowers which it bears during the hot and 
rain seasons. The plant is also of economic value, as it is a rubber- 
yielding plant Propagated by cuttings in the rains. 

Holostemma. 

H. Rheedii. — A climbing shrub, with largo heart-shaped, pointed 
loaves, five to six inches long ; described as bearing in the rains large 
clusters of large, thick, fleshy five-lobed flowers, of a beautiful mixture 
of green and white colours. Propagated by cuttings in the rains. 

Calotropis. 

1. C. gigaptea: and 2. HamUtoniana— -ifuJdr. — These are too 
well known to need description. They are unquestionably very hand- 
some flowering shrubs, and nothing but their extreme commonness in 
the jungle and by the wayside excludes them from admission into the 
garden. 

Ozirstelmal. 

O. esoulentum. — A very slender-stemmed herbaceous, creeping 
plant, with narrow linear leaves about five inches long ; a common 
w'eed of this country, delighting most in swampy ground by the side of 
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rivers ; bears pretty little saucer-formed flowers of the size* of au eight- 
anna piece ; white without and rose-coloured and purple-veined within ; 
troublesome to eradicate sometimes when once established in the garden. 

GomphocarpuB. 

G. fimticosUB. — A very graceful and ornamental sinnll bushy shrub 
abotit.^ree feet high, with small linear leaves ; very handsome when in 
blossom in July with its prettily-di^oopiug large umbels of pure-white 
flowers, displayed in great profusion. It bears a very curious bladder- 
like seed-pod of the size of a small hen’s egg, covered with blunt thorns. 
Propagated by seed and cuttings during the rains. 


Ascleplajs. 

SWALLOW-WORT. 

1. A. Curassavioa. — Red Head — Blood Flower — Bastard Ipeca- 
cuanha— Jamaica Wild Liquorice. — Au herbaceous plant about two 
feet high, with lanceolate, rather downy leaves, two or three inches 
long ; very showy when in blossom in the cold season, with its erect 
umbels of orange-and-ycllow, moderate-sized flowers; bears in great 
abundance its seed in large curious, inflated pods, from which it is best 
to renew plants annually, throwing the old ones away. 

When young the plants are very liable to be devoured by a particular 
kind of caterpillar that preys upon them. This should be searched for 
and destroyed. And when old, the plants often become infested by a 
reddish-looking aphis or blight-fly, and have then a very unsightly 
appearance. 

2. A. mexicancL — A simple little unpretending herbaceous plaui 
about two feet high, with slender stems, naked till near the summit, 
where it bears decussate, very narrow linear leaves, au inch and a half 
long. In blossom constantly through the hot aud raiu seasons, 
with umbels of pretty, but not very showy, small white flowers. Raised 
in my garden from seed from England. 

3. A. arboroBceiiB. — A small herbaceous shrub, bearing handsome 
umbels of pure-white Hoya-like flowers. This I have had in blossom in 
my garden, raised from seed brought from the Cape. 

^Pweedia. 

T. osanilea. — A small harbaceous perennial, with leaves rather 
downy ; very pretty when in blossom with its flowers of the palest blue ; 
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in size and form like those of Vinca rosea. Sir J. Paxton says that if 
trained to a pole and exposed to light, it yields flowers of a fine azure' 
blue. Raized from seed, which it bears abundantly. 


Pergnlaria* 

P. odoratiflBlxna. — Primrose or Cowslip CRSEPEn— WasiivOoasT 
Creepbr. — A, very extensive climber, with heart-shaped, pointed leaves, 
of a dull-green colour ; bears bunches of flowers resembling those of 
the Cowslip, but of a dead, heavy greenish-yellow, scenting the ait 
when in blossom during the hot months with most delightful fragrance; 
not an agreeable-looking plant at any time, and therefore best planted 
in some situation a little out of notice. Bears in the cold season thick 
cylindrical seed-pods, six inches long. Propagated by seed sown in 
Februaiy. 

Rhaphistemma. 

Hn pulchellum. — A large climbing plant with largish heart-shaped, 
pointed, smooth flaccid leaves, from four to eight inches long ; described 
as bearing large racemes of large, rotate, five-lobed, straw-coloured, 
sweet-scented flowers ; a native of this country. Dr. Wallich says it is 
the largest flowering Asclepiad with which he is acquainted. Propa- 
gated by cuttings in the rains. 

Stephanotis. 

S. floribunda. — Creeping Tuberose. — Native of Madagascar. A 
twining shrub with handsome foliage of oblong, thick, shining smooth 
leaves, three inches long ; flowers with the tube about an inch long, 
swollen at the base, and having five spreading oval segments at the apex, 
pure-white, fragrant, borne in clusters during the hot and rain seasons ; 
one of the most choice and delightful plants our gardens contain : 
bears sometimes, in October, a large seed-pod somewhat resembling 
a moderate-sized Mango. Propagated by cuttings, which should be 
put down in July or August, iu a pot of fine silver-sand, and be kept 
covered with a hand-glass, and watered as they require it. By Novem- 
ber they will become well-rooted ; they should not be disturbed, but 
allowed to remain just as they are during the cold season, frpm which 
they are very apt to suffer, in some sheltered place. In the beginning 
of March they will begin to start into growth, when they should be 
potted off singly and kept well watered. On becoming larger they 
require a bamboo trellis. There is a variety known as Sllvastoiif and 
another as ProftiBa, which do not, however, differ much firm the 
for^igoiQg. 
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Oyrtooans. 

■* 

0. reflexum. — Native of Java. A small shrubby plant with lauceo- 
late, wavy, flaccid leaves, four inches long ; bears in August lax droop- 
ing umbels of a creamy white, middle-siz^ flowers, with pedicles an 
inch and a half long; considered by some a very choice and beautiful 
plant, but in my opinion not to be compared with some of the Hoyas. 
It thr^s very indiflerently in the locality of Calcutta, and is conse- 
quently a very rare plant there. Sir J. Paxton says it was introduced 
into England grown upon a largo log of wood, of which decayed por- 
tions and leaf-mould seem highly favourable to its growth. 

Hoya* 

WAX-PLANT. 

The species of this curious and interesting genus are rather numer- 
ous, but not more than about four or five scern to thrive and blossom 
well in Bengal. Several are natives of Java : some of these are very 
beautiful, and have occasionally been introduced into Calcutta ; but 
either from want of suflicient attention being paid to them, or from 
their being ill-suited to the climate, they have in a short time died 
off. 

Hoyas seem to succeed best in a material consisting of loose potsherds 
and broken brick, the interstices filled up with leaf-mould and moss, 
upon which, when water is poured, it will drain away, almost os 
through a sieve. Their roots lovo to cling around the potsherds, and 
being kept damp by the moss and leaf-mould, thrive with prodigious 
vigour. Large pieces of old mortar or concrete, have been found to 
suit them admirably. 

It is very essential that their leaves be occasionally washed with a 
sponge, to keep them clean of dust and cobwebs, which are sure 
to accumulate' upon them iu a verandah. They produce their flowers 
in the hot and rain seasons, and have the singular property of 
blossomiug again upon the same footstalks upon which they had 
blossomed the year before. They are easy of propagation ; a single leaf 
half-buried, stalk lowermost, iu fine sand, will soon become a rooted 
plant. They require shade, and should be grown in pots to which a 
bamboo trellis is attached for their support. 

1. H. camosa. — A native of China ; thrives well in this countiy ; 
the most common and well-known of all the Hoyas, os perhaps it is one 
of the most beautiful ; a vigorously-growing plant with thick oval, point- 
ed, rich deep-green, shining leaves, feather-netved, the uiiderHSurfoce 
of a pale-green, against which its blossoms, borne during all the hot and 
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r:iiu seasons in suooession, are admirably relieved. Flowers in compact 
even-formed umbels of the most delicate flesh-colour, wax-like, 4^haste, 
and glistening. They possess none of the honey-like fragrance whicK 
several of the species have. 

2. H. bella. — A native of Moulmein, with leaves somewhat larger 
than those of the Myrtle, but similar in form. Described in Curtis as 
“ the most lovely of all the Hoyas ; flowers more lively than, and diflfer- 
eutly formed from, those of H. carnosa, and most deliciously sQ^tM ; 
the corolla of purer white and corona of a deeper purple, resembling an 
amethyst set in frosted silver.’’ It is often cultivated in England sus- 
pended in a basket, over the sides of which its long lax stems hang 
down, and have a beautiful appearance when in full flower, A rare 
plant m Calcutta, where it succeeds very indifferently. 

3. H. Paxtoni.— Of this — often mistaken for the preceding, but 
differing from it in its leaves narrowing off to the end — Mr. Grote had 
several plants in his garden at Alipore in a healthy condition, grown 
upon a log suspended in the shade, and fastened to it with Cocoanut 
fibre. 

4. H. Potsii.— A rather extensive climber, with larger leaves than 
those of any Hoya I have seen, being as much as seven inches long and 
three-and-a-half broad, of a wedge-form, with three parallel nerves; 
flowers of a dull buff colour, not showy; thrives well about Cal- 
cutta, and is one of the species distributed by the Agri-Horticultural 
Society, 

5. H. mollis. — A very extensively climbing plant ; flowera thick, 
wax-like, with a slight purplish stain in the centre, borne in most 
beautiful compact umbels. Cultivated for distribution in the Cardens 
of the Agri-Horticultural Society. A plant under the same name, but 
very distince from this, in the Calcutta Botanical Cardens, bears pure 
white flowers with a thick, dark, linear, ray-like mark in the centre ; 
not of much beauty. 

0. H. Simmondsii. — A speoies in the Agri-Horticultural Society’s 
Gardens. 

7. H. macrophylla. — Native of .Java; accounted a very noblc' 
species ; has large, very thick, roundish-oval, three-nerved leaves. A 
plant or two is to be met with in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, but it 
thrives very indifferently there, and is apt to die off. 

8. H. orbiculata. — Native of Prome and Java : specimens in the* 
Calcutta Botanical Gardens seem to thrive moderately well there. 

9. B. longlfolia. — A curious narrow linear-leaved speoies, met* with 
in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, but does not blossom there, 1 
believe. 

10. H. ooiiaoea. — A native of Java, described in Curtis as a 
climbing shrub with the habit of H, caraoaa, and bearing umbels of 
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yellowish flowers, having a’ white coronet with dark brown eye.” The 
sharp-pointed feather-nerved leaf, as flgui*ed in Curtis, shows it to be a 
distinct plant from that issued under the same name from the Gardens 
of the Agri-Horticultural Society. 

11. H. virldiflora. — Native of this country; a rambling mem- 
branaceous-leaved plant with insignificant flowers. A mere weed. 

12. H. imperlalls. — Native of the Moluccas ; introduced from 
Madra^ where it is said to thrive well in Mr. Grote’s garden. A very 
handsome plant, perhaps the finest of the whole genus, with great 
smooth, fleshy, oval leaves ; described as bearing flowers of a fine violet 
colour, protruding from their centre a stamiual crown of yellowish white, 
and emitting a delightful fragrance. 

13. H. variegata.— Has its leaves spotted with silver white, and 
bears flcsh-coloprcd fragrant flowers ; has been exhibited at the Calcutta 
shows. 

14. H. Australis; 15. globosa; 16. lasiantha; 17. piota- 
aurea, and 18. rotundlfolia. — Are also met with in (’alcutta 
Gardens. 


Oeropegia. 

C. Gardnerii. — X very interesting, slender-stemmed, twining pot 
plant ; beara in January singular convolvnlus-formod flowers, with their 
mouths parted into five divisions, of a greenish-yellow colour, sprinkled 
with numerous purple spots. It is tulxjrous-rooted, and dies down 
after flowering. I'ropagated by division of roots in October. 

Oaralluma. 

0. flmbriata. — A small pot-plant with flesliy, leafless, cactus-liko 
stems of the thickness of a man's finger; flowers small, white and pink, 
curiously fiiuged with hairs. Propagated by cuttings. 


Boucerosia. 

1, B. U]ubellata.-^A leafless plant, with fleshy angular stems like 
those of a cactus, of the thickness of a man's thumb, about a foot high : 
a very sprawling and ungainly object when out of blossom , bears 
umbels of hexagonal flowers of the size of a shilling, purplish-brown, 
slashed with golden streaks, clustered together so as to form a ball of 
the size of a small orange : very curious and interesting. 

.2. B. crenulata. — ^Very similar to the last as regards the heads 
of flowers it bears, but with stems of not a quarter of the thick- 
ness. 
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Stapelia. 

TOAD-PLANT— OABBION-PLANT. 

From what Dr. Voigt states it is evident that the Stapelia must be 
altogether unsuited to the climate of Bengal ; for out of more than 
sixty species introduced from the Cape of Good Hope by Dr, Carey, he 
says that none flowered, and that most perished during the rain season 
succeeding their arrival S. vajflegata thrives well in Uppertndia, 
where it bears its curious, toad-like flowers. 

CORDIACEiE. 

Oordia. 

0. sebestena.— A small tree about fifteen feet high, with dis- 
agreeable foliage of rough, coarse, large, oval-formed leaves ; young 
plants, however, in a healthy condition, with fresh verdant foliage, are 
very handsome, when in blossom during the hot and rain seasons 
with their trusses of large bright-scarlet, gorgeous-looking flowers-. 
Propagated by seed, or by layers, which take a very long time before 
they strike and axe fit for removal 

CONVOLVULACEdS. 

The species of this order are very numerous, and comprise many 
plants producing flowers of exceeding beauty, annual as well as peren- 
nial. They nearly all thrive well in this country. There is, however, 
a considerable degree of sameness in them, insomuch that a selection of 
a few of the most beautiful only is desirable in a garden of limited 
extent 

Porana. 

1. P. volubilis. — Native of the North of India ; a most extensive 
climber, covering the side of a high wall or outhouse to almost any 
extent : blossoms in November, when its numberless light silver sprays 
of crowded flowers, each resembling a diminutive convolvulus, have a 
delightful appearance, springing out of their abundant foliage. 

3. P, panioulata.— Also an extensively scandent shrub, and exceed- 
ingly beautiful when in blossom in November ; differs from the preced- 
ing in the very hoary appearance of its heart-shaped leaves, and in its 
sprays of numberless pure white flowers having a faint, but agreeable 
perrame, somewhat resembling that of lavender. 

Both of the abovo are propagated by layers and cuttings. 
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Anleela. 

A. nodla,-— A pretty little creeper, with sleuder steniB and foliage 
* high ; bears in the cold season numerous very pretty 

delicate-lookiag middliug-sized flowers of a priniroBo-yellow colour* 
Propagated by layers and clittiiigs. 

Oonvolviiliis. 

0. pontutlius.'— More commonly called Ipomoea somperfloreus ; an 
ox tensive climber, with small sleuder foliage : when in full bloom in 
the cold season, trained over a trellis or garden railings, a most beauti- 
ful object, with its profusion of middling-sized flowers of the purest 
deep azure-blue ; a common plant in gardens about Calcutta. Propa- 
gated by division, or from seed, which it bears in the cold weather. 

Ipomoea. 

1. 1. maororhiza. — A thick-stemmed, extensive, and rather unman- 
ageable creeper, requiring some very powerful moans of support ; with 
large roug:h digitate leaves ; flowers large, rose-coloured, very handsome, 
produced in October. Propagated by portions of the root, which is 
tuberous, and often of au enormous size. 

2. I. dasysperma. — A pretty climbing plant with fine, rich, dense 
foliage, concealed in which, for the most part, are produced its moderate- 
sized pale rose-coloured flowers. Propagated from seed. 

3. I. Jalapi. — The name formerly given to I. maororhiza, now 
assigned to a rather stout, coarse-growing climber, with rougli crimped 
leaves ; issued from the tSaharuuporo gardens, and bearing in the cold 
season lovely flowers of the purest azure blue. Propagated by division 
of roots and seed. 

4. 1. Pes oaprsa* — Goat's-foot Convolvulus — Ska-sidk Potatob, — 
So called from the resemblance of the seeds to a goat’s foot. A 
wild trailing plant of this country, growing abundantly by the sea- 
side, with curious two-lobed fleshy leaves, in form like those of a 
Bauhinia; produces in the hot season numerous large rose-coloured 
flowers. Propagated by seed. 

5. I. vitifolia. — A very extensive climber of rather slender habit, 
with leaves much resembling those of a vine : native of this country ; 
bears in February large handsome golden-yellow bell-formed flowers* 
Propagated by seed. 

6. L tuteroea* — Spanish Arbour Vinb. — A handsome climber of 
very extensive ^owth, with large finger formed, rich, glossy-green leaves; 
flowers large and beautiful, goldeu-yellow. Baised from seed. 
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7. I. polyanthes. — Auricula-flowerd Ipomcea. — Bears bunches of 
small yellow flowers of little interest. Propagated by seed. 

8. I. fioifolia. — Native of Buenos Ayres; described as tuberous- 
rooted, aud bearing large dark-lilac flowers which remain unaltered 
throughout the day. Propagated by seed a^d division of roota 

9. I. Tyrianthina. — A tuberous-rooted climber, native of Mexico. 
Sir J. Paxton says, “ The flowers are very large, brilliant purple, 
and borne in great profusion ;** and Dr. Lindley states that it is* “a 
splendid plant, superior to most of its allies.” I have not seefl^'either 
this or the last in India. 


Batatas. 

1. B. paniculata. — A tuberous rooted extensive climber, with large 
ornamental finger-formed leaves ; bears in September large trusses of 
very large pure purple flowers. Propagated by division of roots. 

2. B. edulis. — Sweet Potato — Shiikkur-Kand . — A tuberous-rooted 
trailing plant, with glossy' verdant heart-shaped leaves ; bears hand- 
some rose-coloured flowers. 


Pharbitis. 

P. Leari. — Native of Buenos Ayres ; a superb creeper, one of 
finest of the whole order ; grows over a large extent of trellis, and 
produces a succession of large fine deep-blue flowers, very similar to 
those of Ipomma rubro-cscrulea, though not borne so profusely, all the 
year through. I have never found it produce seed, but the stems take 
root wherever they touch the ground, and thus plants are easily pro- 
pagated. 


Rivea. 

R. Bona nox — Midnapore Creeper. — A creeper of strong woody 
habit with round leaves ; blossoms in September, opening in the even- 
ing its large white flowers, which are rather flimsy and unattractive, 
but which emit a delightful carnation-like fragrance. Dr. Roxburgh 
says of it that “ in fact it is the Prince of Convolvulacero.” Producea 
seed in abundance, from which it is easily raised during the rains. 

Argyrea. 

1. A. argentea. — A large-growing twining plant, with heart-shaped 
leaves, the under surface of which is covered with bright silver-coloured 
silky down ; bears at the end of the rains moderate-sized white flowers 
with a tinge of rose-colour* Propagated by layers. 
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2. A spledens.— A twining plant of most extensive gi’owth, with 
heart-shaped leaves, the under-surface of which has the same silvery 
appearance as those of the last ; bears in the rains numerous pale*pink 
flowers. Dr. Roxbu^h says of it : “ a most beautiful plant, far exceed- 
ing eveiy other species I have yet met with.” Propagated by layers 
and seed. 

A. cuncata. — A scandent shrub, in character and flower wholly 
tinlikMither of the two preceding ; leaves roundish, heart-shaped, and 
with no silvery down on their under-surface ; bears at tho beginning 
and end of the cold season moderate-sized funnel-formed deep bright 
Tyrian-purple flowers. It is a native of the Mysore country, whore it 
may be seen growing wild in every shady spot. Dr. Roxbuigli observes 
of it : ‘‘ This, when in blossom, is ouo of the most beautiful of the 

whole order ; the large, very bright, deep-purple flowers make it parti- 
cularly conspicuous amongst its own deop-greeu leaves, and this is 
much augmented by making it mn over any other stout ])hmt with 
deep dense green foliago.” At tho foot of the Nilghorrios it pro- 
duces seed in great abiindanco, but Dr. Wallich says ho has never 
known it to bear a single seed in tho Calcutta Hotanical Gardens, 
and that moreover it is difficult to propagate by layers. 

4. A. nervosa — Elbphant Cueepeu— traw-pw«a. — An immensely 
powerful, shrubby, twining plant, with great roundish heart-shaped 
leaves ; bears large rose-coloured flowers. It is quite unmanageable in a 
garden, except where it can be trained up some tree, or over an outhouse. 
Raised from seed during the rains. 


PC LEMON I ACE. R 

Phlox. 

One or two varieties of perennial Plilox, hearing respectively white 
and pink flowers, are now to bo found tolerably common in Calcutta, 
and are in blossom the greater part of tlie year. The flowers borne in 
the tuft-like heads are very handsome. With me plants have succeeded 
better in tho open ground than in pots. They are herbaceous, and are 
easily multiplied by division. On the hills several varieties are 
cultivated, and thrive to perfection, planted out in the border. 

Ipomopslfl. 

1. elegans. — ^A very beautiful biennial, with finely-cut leaves; 
bears handsome spikes of bright-scarlet flowers. Plants raised from 
seed sown in October, when they can be kept through the hot and rain 
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seasons, blossom prettily in the following cold weather ; but they are 
nearly sure to die off at the close of the rains. In the North*West Pro- 
vinces, however, I succeeded in preserving plants till they blossomed. 

Oobsea. 

0. scandens. — A rather extensive and very ornamental oljmber, 
with fine glossy, finger-formed foliage ; flowers very large, bell-wffHped ; 
oil first opening of a greenish-sulphur colour, turning some time after- 
wards to a fine deep purple, and then remarkably handsome. The seeds 
are usually sown in October with the annuals, and if they germinate, as 
about one or two out of a largo number may do, the plants must be 
carefully kept through the hot season till the following cold weather, at 
the end of which, iu March or April, they will come into blossom. They 
require largo pots, to which a trellis of split bamboo is attached for 
their support. The mode of cultivation recommended in England is 
that the roots be limited to some space filled with lime and brick 
rubbish, iu which the plant blossoms liberally, and of a brighter colour.'^ 
It is very diflicult, I understand, to keep it alive through a second 
season. 


HYDKOPHYLLACEi'K. 

Wigandia. 

These, which may be raised from seed from England, are described 
as majestic perennial plants, with large ornamental undulating foliage. 
W, Vigieri and one or two others have been introduced, and are chiefly 
remarkable for the silvery down of their leaves and stems. Cultivated 
on the plain as a winter annual only. 


PLUMBACI^^ACEil^]. 

Statica 

S. duriUBOula.— A small herbaceous perennial, mentioned by Dr. 
Anderson as bearing iu the morning, during the hot season, an abund- 
ance of pale-pink flowers, which drop off iu the afternoon. 


Armeria. 

A. oephalotes — Thrift. — A dwarf, herbaceous, edging plant, with 
narrow grass-like leaves ; bears laige heads of rather large, handsome 
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rose-coloured flowers ; thrives well at Ootacaoiuud, but is not mot with 
commonly in the plains* Propagated by cuttings in February. 


Plumbago. 

1. P. Oapensis. — A small prostrate-growiug shrub, with foliage 
arranged in a succession of whorls of five unequal lanceolate leaves, 
from half an inch to two inches long; one of tho commonest as 
well afrrnie of the most ornamental plants of our Indian gardens ; bears 
in the hot and rain seasons a profusion of pale azurc-bhio flowers of 
the same size and form, and arranged in the same manner as those of 
the Phlox ; is benefited by being pruned in tho cold season. Propa- 
gated by cuttings in the rains. 

2. P. arpentee. — A native of China ; much resembles the last, but 
produces flowers of a much finer and deeper blue. Plants have mk 
at various times been introduced into this country, but have not 
long survived, being seemingly unsuited to tho climate. Propagated by 
cuttings in November. 

3. P. rosea. — A small shrub, with prostrate stems ; native of this 
country ; bears in the cold season, crowded racemes of moderate-sized 
pale, pinkish-scarlet flowers, not unlike those of the scarlet Ixora, ex- 
ceedingly brilliant and beautiful. The beauty of tho plant, however, is 
much impaired by many of the leaves appearing generally in a decayed 
condition; requires shade and moisture. Propagated by cuttings in 
the rains. 

4. P. Zeylanica. — A small, slender, not very pleasing shrub, about 
three feet high ; bears at nearly all seasons racemes of small white 
sparkling flowers, very clammy and disagreeable to tho touch ; bears 
seed in abundance, from which it can be easily raised in the rains. 


PRIMULACE.E. 


Primula. 

1. P vulgaris — Primrose. — I have never seen this plant on the 
plains of India. One of our principal amateur gardeners in tho vicinity 
of Calcutta told me he had taken every possible means he could think 
of to cultivate it in his garden, but in every instauce without success. 
In the ‘ Journal of the Agri-Horticultural Society ’ I find it stated by 
Captain Hollings that they had “ the English Primrose in magnificent 
blossoms at Lucknow on the 30th Au^st, 1844.” On the bills, 
however, it thrives and blossoms to perfection. 

Var. Polyaathus. — This I have seen only at Ootacamund, and 
thriving but very indifferently even there. 
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2. P. vei^ — Cowslip. 3. P. A^oula. — These two plants are, J 
believe, utterly unknown in India ; and the attempt to introduqe them 
would, I make no doubt, only result in complete failure. It may, how> 
ever, bo stated that all the foregoing can be grown to perfection on the 
hills. 


Oyclamen. 

SOWBREAD. 

A genus of small bulbous plants, bearing pretty, delicate, shuttle- 
like flowers : not cultivated with success in Lower Bengal ; but in 
Upper India, they grow and bloom freely with a little care; while on 
the hills they come to great perfection. The bulbs should be put down 
in October on the plains, and February on the hills. A soil composed 
of leaf-mould, river sand and garden loam in equal parts, suits them 
best. The drainage must be thorough. 


MYRSTNACE^l 


M. racementosa. — A rather large tree, suited only for a garden of 
great extent ; very beautiful in tho month of February when in full 
blossom, with its unbounded profusion of large sprays of very small 
pure milk-white flowers. Propagated by seed and cuttings. 

Ardisia. 

1. A. solanacea. — A large shrub, native of India, from four to five 
feet high ; in every respect beautiful, in foliage as well as in flower. 
Leaves oblong, pointed, smooth, glossy, somewhat succulent, four to six 
inches long ; bears at nearly all seasons compact corymbs of pretty 
rose-coloured flowers, arranged somewhat in the manner of those of the 
Hoya, in form like those of a Potato, having a fine efifeot, relieved by 
the dense verdant foliage. The flowers are succeeded by ornamental 
bunches of small, black, shining berries. Propagated by seed in the 
vrains. 

2. A. crenulata. — A shrub much of the same character as the last ; 
bears also very similar flowers, but of a whitish colour^ and not nearly 
so showy. The ornamental character of the plant mainly consists in the 
^beautiful rose-coloured berries by which the flowers -are succeeded in 
the rains. Propagated by seed in the rains* 
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3. A. umbellata.^A large shnib like the two preceding; bears 
corymbs of dull white flowers, succeeded by an unbounded profusion of 
blackberries of the size of a pea, in the cold season, when it has rather 
an ornamental appearance. Propagated by seed in the rains. 

4. A. panioulata. — A large shrub, quite distinct in habit from 
either of the preceding, having somewhat of the aspect of a Dracoma. 
It sends up long bare stems about ten or twelve feet high, from the 
sumfniJIi of which its large lanceolate leaves, from six to twelve inches 
long, spread forth, and from among these project largo, long, pink- 
stalked, plumc-likc panicles of numberless small palo-pink flowers. 
Blosvsoms principally in February and March. Propagated by cuttings 
in the rains. 


Jaoquinia. 

1. J. ruBCifolia. — A very large round bushy shriih, four or five foot 
high, with narrow lanceolate leaves, from one-and-a-half to two inches 
long, ending in a necdlo-like point ; hears in the hot season a groat 
profusion of small, star-like, tubular bright-orange, ratlicr pretty 
flowers. The whole shrub is of a dark sombre hue. The wood is ex- 
ceedingly hard, and the plant is rather diflicult of propagation. In- 
creased by division of roots. 

2. J. aurantlaca. — Is in most respects very similar to the lost, 
except in having somewhat larger leaves. 

jasminacej:. 

Jasminum. 

Jasmin k. 

CMimhdee. 

A very numerous genus, a few of the species of which claim admis* 
sion into every garden, some for the fine fragrance of their blossoms, 
and some for their sparkling beauty when covered with their number- 
less white, star-like flowers. Some two or three have foliage for which 
alone they may be considered ornamental ; but several are very coarse- 
looking shrubs, and far from attractive, except when in blossom. These 
latter it is well to prune in closely after flowering, and keep as small 
and compact as possible. Many are natives of the hills of India, though 
thriving well in the plains. All are propagated easily by cuttings, or 
layers during the rains. 

1. J. angTOtUblium. — A small shrub with long twig-like stems, 
along which grow pairs of small oval, pointed, glossy leaves, about an 

F., O. 35 
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inch in longth ; bears in the hot months, in continued profusion, small 
white, star-like, exquisitely fragrant flowers. A delightful plant for 
perfuming the verandah during the time it is in bloom. Dr. Roxburgh 
says of it : ** It is one of the most beautiful species of Jasmine I know. 
It is constantly covered with leaves, and their bright, shining, deep- 
green colour renders it always beautiful, and particularly well adapted 
for screening windows, covering arbours, &c. ” 

2. J. approximatum.— An unatrractive shrub but for the ,*^uriou 8 
spider-like flowers it bears in March, with narrow, white, thread-like 
lobes, more than an inch long, quite scentless. 

3. J. aborescens. — A tree about ten or twelve feet high, with ovate, 
cordate, acuminate leaves ; very showy in the cold and beginning of 
the hot season, when loaded with its large corymbiferous panicles of 
large white fragrant flowers. 

4. J. auriculatum. — Jooee. — A small twining shrub, having large 
heart-shaped leaves, with a pair of minute leaflets on their footstalks ; 
bears in April numerous middle-sized, white, star-like, very fragrant 
flowers. 

6 . J azoricum. — A large bushy shrub, with soft downy stems and 
heart-shaped leaves 3 remarkably handsome in the month of February, 
when it bears in great profusion its large crowded heads of scentless 
flowers, petals white inside and delicately tinged with red on the 
outside. 

C, 6 . candidum. — A shrub with narrow lanceolate loaves two or 
three inches long ; bears in the cold season large white, five-lobed, 
periwinkle-like flowers, without scent. 

7. J. caudatum — A not very attractive shrub ; bears in the cold 
season middling-sized white flowers, with tubes an inch and a half long. 

8 . J. chrysanthemum. — Dr. Roxburgh describes this as a stout 
shrub, from eight to twelve feet high, with stems as thick as a man's 
leg, and foliage of dark-green unequally pinnate leaves ; bears corymbs 
of ten to twenty-flowered large, bright-yellow, delightfully fragrant 
flowers ; he further observes it is a native of Nepaul, and that “in the 
Botanic Garden it grows freely from cuttings, and becomes a stout, 
erect, ramous shrub, even small tree, without the smallest tendency to 
lean or twine. Flowers more or less the whole year, but, like the 
other species, the proper season is April and May, at which time it is 
the most desirable Jasmine I have yet seen.” I fancy this must have 
wholly disappeared flrom the Calcutta gardens, for I have never met 
with it. 

J. coairctatmn. — ^This Dr. Roxburgh describes as a very ramous 
shrub, with no tendency to climb, and says, “ it may be readily known, 
without any other mark, by the great numter of flowers which form Ae 
little dense corymbs.” 
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10. J. frutiCMUia—Acommonand very beautiful, small, twig-stemmcd, 

twining shrub, with deep bright-green foliage of ternate Ictwos ; leaflets 
oval, side ones half an inch, and terminal one throe-quortora of an inch 
long; bears at nearly all seasons five-lobetl, bright-yellow, scentless 
flowers. 

11. J. grandiflonim— Catatx)nian or Spanish Jasmine— 
Chumbelee-^Kuth-bvla^Kund . — A very pretty shrub with graceful 
l)inu«t^.foliage, the leaflets less than an inch long ; in blossom during 
the hot and rain seasons with middling-sized, white, fragrant flowers ; 
resembles more than any other species in leaf, flower, and fragrance the 
common Jasmine of the Kiiglish* gardens. The fiowera are much used 
for perfume in this country, retaining their odour when dried. When in 
a thriving condition a rather troublesome plant to keep in oilier, 
sprawling over a large extent of .s]}ace, and emitting roots from its 
stems whenever they touch the ground, ft may be trained upon a 
single stem, which will eventually become as thick as a man’s wrist, 
supporting, at the height of two or three feet, a large bushy head. 
Hut thus trained it is very apt to be blown down by strong wimls. 

12. J. heterophyllum.— Of this Dr. Wallich observes : “ This orna- 
mental Jasmine is probably the largest of the genus, growing, as f am 
informed, to a considerable tree.” Jkars very numerous yellow, delight- 
fully fragrant flowers, but not in the Calcutta (Jardens, where, Dr. 
Voigt states, it has been more than thirty years williout flowering. 

13. J. laurifolium.— A twining shrub of baudsome, verdant 
glossy foliage ; leaves lanceolate, pointed, five inches long ; bears in 
February Iiix corymbs of middle-sized, white, faintly-frngrant flowers. 

14. J. ligustrifolium. — A shrub of low growth, ornamental if only 
for its privet-like decussate foliage ; Icjivcs oval pointed, deop-greeu 
on their upper and pale on their under surface, leathery ; licars in 
February, in vast profusion, small umbels of middle-sized feebly-fragrant 
flowers. 

15. J. nudiflorum.— A trailing plant of slender habit, native of 
China. Flowers an inch in diameter, yellow, scentless, borne in great 
profusion upon the plant wlien destitute of leaves. Introduced by 
Mr. Fortune from Chusau in 1854 into tlic Agri-llorti cultural Society’s 
Garden, where it gradually died off ; BcemingJy uusuited to the climate. 

16. J. offloinala— The old familiar shrub, with light, graceful, 
pimiate, deep-green foliage, and cheerful sprays of fragrant white 
flowers, BO commonly traiued against the sides of houses in England ; 
hardly, if at ail, known here, except that a plant or two may bo met 
with in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens. None were there in Dr. Voigt’s 
time. 

17. J. pubMoeaa-^A moderate-sized branching shrub, with heart- 
shaped, deep-green^ silky leaves^ and the young branches very downy ; 
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bears during the cold season principally, in .unlimited profusion, 
crowded downy umbels of large, pure-white, fragrant flowers, at which 
time it is exceedingly ornamental ; a very common plant. Dr. Rox- 
burgh says it “ is in flower during the rains chiefly, ” which does not 
quite accord with my observation. 

18. J. aambac— Auaihan Jasmine— — A bushy under- 
shrub, from two to two-aiul-a-half feet high, with ash-coloured branches, 
and shining oval leaves from four to six inches long and three ynches 
broad; in a perfectly sound and healthy condition would undoubtedly 
be a handsome plant for its foliage aloncj but, from some unassignable 
cause, scarcely a loaf upon it but is always found either cankered, or 
partially decayed, or half nibbled away ; insomuch that, although indis- 
pensable in every garden for the exquisitely fragrant flowers it produces, 
it is best allotted a place in the background in an unfrequented spot! 
There are three or four varieties hardly to bo distinguished by the loaves, 
except that they are rounder and more heart-shaped, and more decrepit- 
looking, the larger and finer the flowers; blossoms during the hot 
months. Propagated by layers. 

1st. The SiNOLG-vLowEUBi) Akabian Jasmine. — Bears more profusely 
than the other varieties, and more fragrant flowers. 

2ud. The DouimE-FriOWEREo Auabian Jasmine — RdcheL 

:ird. The Great Double Arabian or Tuscan Jasmine— 

Mdgra , — Bears flowers like little white Roses ; in much request among 
the natives, and sold in great quantities in the bazars, strung together 
as neck-garlands. In the flowers of this variety, possibly from the plant 
having been grown in a too-euriohed soil, there is sometimes a curious 
propensity in the petals to become converted entirely into leaves. 

19. J. scandens. — A scandent slirub, with oblcng-cordate shining 
leaves, from one to six inches long; bears in January and February 
corymbs of numerous pure white, delightfully fragrant flowers. 

20. J. Bimplicifolium. — A spreading shrub, with exceedingly 
pretty myrtlc-like foliage of oval highly-polished leaves, less than two 
inches long ; boars in the hot season small white fragrant flowers, 

21. J. syringaefolium. — A large twining bushy shrub, with glossy, 
rich, syringa-like leaves; bears in February coryms of small white 
faintly-fragranb flowers, 

22. J. trlnerve.— An extensively-climbing shrub, with polished 
oval, sharp-pointed leaves, remarkable for the strong manner in which 
their three longitudinal nerves are marked ; bears in February flowers 
very similar to those of the last. 

23. J. Bp. — An unnamed species very common in gardens about 
Calcutta ; a twining shrub, ornamental for its rich foliage of lanceolate, 
long, pointed, highly varnished leaves, from two to three inches in 
length; bears constantly, but particularly in February, terminal 
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corymbs of large, spaKkling, white, very fragrant flowers, with tlio tube 
and under-side of two of the lobes purple. Tho calyces also, as well as 
the unexpanded buds, whicli are of a shining purple, have a very 
beautiful effect intermingled with tho white flowers. One of the most 
delightful of the Jasmines, and especially ploiising when in the morning 
it perfumes the garden with its agreeable odour. 

Nyctanthes. 

N. arboMristis — NraHT-inx^OMiNo Tree of Sadness — Il^h* SingJiAr, 
— A tree about ten feet high, of most harsh ami disagreeable aspect, 
common all over India : deserves some situation in the garden, whore it 
can be least seen, for the boundless profusion of small, star-like, white 
flowers, with orange centre, which it bears eacli night from Septeniber 
to November, scenting at that time tho atrnospliere for a wide dis- 
tance around with a delightful honey-like fragrance. Tho flowers all 
drop off in the morning, and the ground becomes j)erfcctly carpeted 
with them. It is of very ra]jid growth, and the great long woody slioots 
which it bears annually sliould bo cut completely in after flowering. It 
is propagated by seed sown in the rains. Plants should bo renewed 
overy third year. 


EHIlETIACm:. 

Heliotropium. 

H. peruvianum. — Heliothope. — In most works upon gardening tho 
Heliotrope is stated to l^e a shrub two feet or loss in hoiglit. This 
gives a very poor and inaccurate notion of what tho plant is in localities 
most congenial to it. At Ootacamuud, for instance, in tho Nilgherries, 
in some gardens it forms a fine compact verdant hedge, three or four 
feet high ; and in one garden in particular a plant might be seen as much 
as ten feet in height and forty feet in circumference in the form of a 
dense bush, loaded in its season with blossoms. In the plains of India, 
however, it never attains to a largo size. It succeeds very well in tho 
open border, but is sometimes apt to perish from e.xcess of wet in tho 
rains. It blossoms in the latter part of tho cold weather with its 
trusses of small lilac flowers, so well known for their sweet Vanilla-like 
fragrance. 

The most successful mode of cultivating this plant I have found to be 
as follows : — Sow the seed in October ; pot the seedlings off singly into 
large pots in which they are to remain permanently, and treat them in 
the way directed for producing the Tree mignonette ; that is, nip off 
the undermost leaves and buds os soon as they appear, and allow the 
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plant to run up with a clean stem to about foun feet high, supporting 
it with a bamboo stake. When arrived at that height allow it to form 
a head. Thus formed it will require no further trouble, as it will show 
little tendency afterwards to give out slioota below. In September of 
the following season it will come beautifully into blossom full two 
months earlier than plants left to themselves would do. Three or four 
plants thus treated, and placed near the verandah, have a very orna- 
mental appearance, and in the morning particularly perfuqje’ihe air 
delightfully. It is also easily propagated by layers in the cold season. 
There are several varieties, between some of which there is no marked 
difference. Ihit the one called Voltaircanurn, not uncommon in Calcutta, 
is a very beautiful and distinct one. Tho young shoots are of a 
bluisli-purplo, and the imexpaiided trusses of bloom of a very dark- 
pur pi o colour ; the leaves, also, arc of a finer and darker green. 


LABLVTE/E. 

Ocimum. 

Toohee, 

Wcody-looking hcrbaceoiw plants, with little to commend them to a 
place in the garden except the agreeable and peculiar fragrance of their 
leaves ; raised from seed, which they produce in abundance. 

1. O. sanctum. — A small plant with leaves and stem of a dull red- 
purplo, and small purplish flowers ; common all over India, and well 
known for the sanctity in which it is held by the Hindoos ; very apt to 
become a troublesome weed in gardens where it has once established 
itself, shedding its seed abroad, and producing young plants in profu- 
sion, which the malcos are very reluctant to destroy. 

2. O. baslllcum, mr. glabratum — Ba^il — G 00 I 6 X TooUte, — Pleas- 
ing for the freshness of its rather large spear-formed, bright-green 
fragrant leaves. 


Orthosiphon. 

1. 0. incurvus. — A small herbaceous plant, delicately beautiful 
when iu full blossom in the hot season; flowers small, pink, borne 
very numerously in long spikes. Propagated from cuttings or by 

2. 0. Btamlneus.— A very interesting and pretty little berbaceouB 
plant ; blossoms in June, with lavender-coloured flowers, curious for 
their long-projecting white stamens. Raised easily from seed 
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Pleotranthiifl. 

P. aromaticUB — Bread-and-Buttsr Plant. — A low-growing, wido- 
82 )roading herb ; bears small, pink, insiguifioant flowers ; interesting only 
for its solid succulent leaves, which possess a pleasant aromatic fragrance. 
Every slip will readily strike. 


« Coleus. 

A genus of plants remarkable for the exceeding beauty of their leaves. 
For decorative purposes — especially for growing in mass in largo bods — 
they are unequalled. The forms of leaves are much the same in out- 
line, but varied in being fringed, saw-edged, and fimbriatetl ; while the 
variation and- blending of colours baffles description. Over a hundred 
varieties are in cultivation, raised by liybridization. The best way to 
get up a good collection is to obtain seeds from a reliable English seeds- 
man. When once raised, plants can bo jiropagated with the greatest 
ease by cuttings put down in sand daring the rains. A light rich soil 
suits them best. To form fine bushy plants, the branches should bo 
pinched in when young. They are benefited by being well primed 
during the winter, when they require shelter in Upper India. 

On the hills they are best grown under glass, or shelter of some sort. 
During the winter they require a stove shelter. Cuttings can bo put 
down at any time from May to Se2)teniber in sand, with bottom licat 

Anisochilus. 

A. camosus. — A rather pretty herbaceous pot-plant ; boars in 
September small lavender flowers on club-like heads. Propagated by 
cuttings during the rains. 


Lavandula. 

L. spica — Lavbndbu. — This delightful shrub is easily raised from 
seed in October, and may be i^reserved for yeai-s, and grown to a con- 
siderable size. On the Nilgherries plants of comparatively small size 
produce flowers abundantly. 


Fogostemon. 

P. patchouli — Pucha-pat—-k coarse-looking, low, herbaceous plant, 
of no interest whatever in the garden, but for the peculiar strong fra- 
grance of its leaves, which are sometimes gathered and laid in a chest 
with linen to impart to it a fine scent. Propagated easily by cuttings 
or slips. 
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Oolebrookia. 

Large uninteresting shrubs, with coarse sage-likc leaves ; bear spikes 
of small insignihcaut flowers in March, but hardly deserve the room 
they occupy in a garden. 1. 0. oppositlfolia. — Flowers pale choco- 
late. 2. O. ternifolia. — Flowers pale green. 

Mentha. 

M. aiiricularia. — A small herbaceous plant ; very pretty when in 
blossom in November, with small lavender flowers, on dense spikes, 
three or four inches long, and as thick as a man’s little Anger. Pro- 
pagated by slips or cuttings. 

Salvia. 

Of the several handsome species of this genus few, it has been found, 
can endure the climate of the plains. 

1. S. splendens. — A rather largo herbaceous plant, very superb 
when in full blossom ; the large gaping flowers, together with their 
large bracts, being of a brilliant scarlet. Some care must be bestowed 
to keep it in a healthy and thriving condition, otherwise it looks 
unsightly, notwithstanding its handsome flowers. It soon becomes old 
and worn, and must be frequently renewed from cuttings put down in 
November. It recpiires shade, bearing indifferently much if any expo- 
sure to direct sunshine. 

2. S. angustifolia. — An herbaccotis plant with long slender 
prostrate stems, aud of very untidy habit ; flowers small, pretty, 
of a bright pure blue, produced in the cold season ; does not thrive 
well unless transplanted occasionally, which is best done in October. 
Propagated by cuttings in November. 

3. S. patens. — A tuberous-rooted herbaceous plant ; bears very 
large, exceedingly beautiful flowers of the purest azure-blue ; thrives 
well and is a common plant at Ootacamund, but is rarely to be met 
with on the plains, the climate of which it cannot long endure. Pro- 
pagated by cuttings in November. 

4 . S. coccinea. — A small herbaceous plaut, nearly alvrays in blos- 
som, with long erect spikes of small crimson-scarlet flowers, rather 
pretty, but not very showy. Raised easily either from slips or from 
seed in October. 

Dracocephalum. 

Herbaceous plants, remarkable principally for the aromatic fragrance 
of their leaves ; particularly. 
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D. canariense>~;BALM-oF>OiLEAD. — They are best treated as au- 
nuals, as they cannot be kept through the hot and rain seasons with- 
out more care bestowed on them than they deserve. Sow the seed in 
October with the annuals. 

Phlomis. 

P. }eonuru8. — .Jeuusat.em Saoe. — A coarsedooking, bushy plant, 
abouf three feet high, rather gaudy when in full bloom in the cold 
season, with its succession of large bright-orange Howers pi*oduced in 
crowded whorls along the stein. Propagated readily from cuttings in 
November. 

Holmskioldia. 

H. coccinea. — A large woody, spreading shrub, five to seven feet 
high ; bears, in October and November, very curious newel's, in form 
like diminutive chamber-candlesticks, of a bright tawny-red, iu bound- 
less profusion, and is then a most beautiful object ; requires to bo cut 
closely ill after flowering, to keep it compact ami within bounds. Pro- 
pagated from cuttings ; or from seed in November. 

Gompbostemma. 

G. melissfiBfolium. — A small herbaceous plant ; bears, in Septem- 
ber, whorls of largish orange-coloured flowers; a coarsc-lookiug thing 
at best, much resembling a Dead-nettle. 

VEUBKNACE/K 

Aloysia. 

A. citriodora. — Lemon -scisnted Vehuena. — Well known for the 
fine fragrance of its leaves ; a very common plant in the gardens about 
Calcutta; bears, principally at the beginning and end of the cold 
season, long, pretty, graceful spikes of very small milk-white, fragrant 
flowers. At Ootacamund it grows to become au immense shrub, six or 
eight feet high, with stems thicker than a maifs arm, and remains con- 
stantly covered with a profusion of blossoms ; plants, however, on the 
plains soon become decrepit and unsightly, and are rarely found more 
than two feet high before they die off. It is best, therefore, to renew 
plants by laying down slips or cuttings in the cold weather. 1 hew 
rfiould bo put in a flower-pot filled with silver-sand, and kept m a shady 
place till they strike, which they do very readily. The young plants 
should then be potted singly, and by the rains they will become large 
and handsome. 
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Verbena. 

Many of tho species, hybrids, and varieties of this beautiful genus 
may be met with from time to time in the Calcutta gardens, but no 
dependence can be put upon their being found there permanently, as 
they are very apt, under any treatment whatever, to die off towards 
tho end of the rains. The losses, however, may be repaired by re- 
peated sowings. If a packet of choice seeds be procured from England 
and sown in October, a good supply of plants of several varietfes may 
bo raised, which will come into blossom in March ; and little difficulty 
will be found in keeping those till the following cold season, during 
which they will blossom beautifully. Some two or three of the com- 
moner kinds it may perhaps be found not necessary to multiply in this 
way, as they are of a robust nature, and young plants propagated from 
layers will survive the hot and rain seasons. From their trailing 
habit when put out in the border. Verbenas have usually an untidy 
appearance. Small circular or oval beds, each filled with a distinct 
variety, have a most charming and glowing effect during tho very long 
time the plants last in tho full height of their bloom. 

The variety known as “ scarlet, ** is a perennial in this country, and 
one of the most brilliant in colour. Easily propagated by layers and 
cuttings in tho cold months. 

Tho Verbena loves a soil well enriched with vegetable mould, but is 
impatient of wot. The beds in which it is planted should be slightly 
raised, so as to form low mounds. The tendency of tho stems to throw 
out roots, wherever they rest upon the earth, sufficiently indicates 
that it requires frequent renewal of soil. Tho finer kinds never, that I 
have been able to discover, produce seed here. 

1. V. venosa. — Readily known by its long, spear-formed leaves ; 
bears dull-lavender flowers ; a very robust but not an attractive 
plant. ' 

2. V. bonariensis. — A coarse-looking plant of upright gro\yth 
about three feet high ; boars largo clusters of very small uninteresting 
lavender flowers. 


Stachytarpheta. 

Tho following are raised from seed : — 

1. S. mutabllis. — A large shrubby, herbaoeous, rather coarse plant, 
with rough woolly leaves ; flowers small, Vorbena-liko, bright-red, borne 
upon spikes sometimes two or three feet long ; nearly always in bloom. 

2. S. Jamaicencls. — An herbaceous plant with smooth, pale-green 
leaves / produces long spikes of small blue flowers ; common, and of 
little merit. 
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3. S. orabioa.- 7 An herbaceous plant distinguished from the last 
from its leaves being strongly veined and much crimped, and its 
flowers of a violet colour. 


Lantana. 

A genus of very beautiful flowering plants, remarkable for the strong 
sage-like scent of their leaves ; nearly always in blossom during the 
wanticB months ; very rapid in their growth, and requiring repeatedly 
to be cut in, to keep them within hounds ; easily propagated by cut- 
tings or by seed, which they all bear freely. 

1. L. trifolia. — A small common, somewhat coarse-) ooking plgmt, 
but, notwithstanding, rather pretty, blossoms with Jioads of lavender- 
coloured flowers, succeeded by berries of the same colour, bright like 
enamel, and as ornamental as the flowers. 

2. L. selloviana. — A small trailing plant, having altogether the 
habit and appearance of a yorbena, except for the bright little blue 
berries it bears, and the scent of its leaves ; flowers pale pur[ile. 

3. L. camara.* — Wild S.vge. — A largo bushy shrub, four or five 
feet high ; most rapid in its growth, with dark-green foliage of oval- 
notched, rough, powerfully-scented loaves ; a common plant, often 
found growing wild, nevertheless exceedingly beautiful when in full 
blossom, as it nearly always is, with its numerous small, semi-spheri- 
cal compact corymbs of orange and yellow^ flowers, succeeded by 
bunches of purplish-black seeds. There arc a groat many varieties, 
named according to the colour of the floaters they bear. ‘ Lo Uoii 
Jardinier gives the names of as many as eighteen, of which somo half- 
dozen, perhaps, are now cultivated here. 

4. L. nivea. — In habit and foliage similar to tlie last; flowers 
white, tinged with lavender, with yellow centre ; exceedingly delicate 
and beautiful. 

There are many French hybrids also in cultivation, which arc best 
raised from seed annually. 


Oltharexylon. 

C. subserratum. — A large handsome shrub, with much of the 
appearance of a Durauta, with dark-green verdant foliage ; bears during 
the rains long drooping spikes of uumerons small, milk-white, very 
fragrant flowers. Propagated by cuttings in the rains. 

Clerodendron. 

A genus that comprises somo of the most beautiful plants with 
which our gardens are ailorued. Nothing can possibly surpass the 
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loveliness of some of the species, particularly the seven first described 
below. The several species do not appear as yet to have been weU 
determined. « Whoever,” says Dr. Lindley, “ shall investigate the 
true distinctions between the beautiful species of Clerodendron with 
scarlet inflorescence, will find as ample a harvest of confusion to be 
reaped as he can desire. 

Some occasionally yield seed, and all may be propagated without 
difficulty by cuttings put down in the rains, or from offsets or junkers, 
which most species send up abundantly. Sir J. Paxton ^observes : 
“ Flowers are produced from the top of the current season’s shoots ; 
therefore out aw'ay wood of the previous season to within two or three 
buds of the base.” 

1. O. kcempferi. — A shrub about three feet high ; flowers, borne 
in April, of a coral-crimson colour, in a large close mass, surmounting 
the head, of dark handsome loaves, in a very stately way. Sir J. 
Paxton says this is probably identical with 2. 0. fulgens. It, as well 
as 0. pyramidale, is most easily propagated by cuttings of the young 
shoots, which soon become handsome plants. 

3. 0 . upticcefolium.— A plant of lower growth than the preceding, 
but very similar in the manner of flowering. Its deep rich green 

set off admirably the oxepusito crimson-scarlet heads of flowers which 
rise above them in September. . 

4. O. pyramidalo. — A shrub three or four feet high ; bears, during 
the rains, its flowers in enormous, dense, conical hojids, presenting a 
truly magnificent appearance, though their colour is perhaps somewhat 
inferior to that of other kinds, being of rather a pallid crimson, not 
so brilliant as in either of the two preceding. 

5. O. hastatum. — A tall-growing shrub, native of Sylhet; remark- 
able for its handsome spear-head-like leaves ; flowers described as more 
tlian five inches long, greenish-white, with the mouth of the throat 
marked with fine purple dots, borne in April and May. 

6. 0. splendens. — A dwarf climber, native of Sierra Leone j blos- 
soms in large close clusters of gorgeous crimson flowers ; of exquisite 
beauty when in fine condition, as sometimes seen in the stoves in Eng- 
land. In the vicinity of Calcutta it can hardly be kept alive, and 
flowers, but very in differently, in January. 

7. O. Bquamatum.-— The stems of this shrub rise naked from the 
ground about three feet, and then bear a parasol -like expansion of 
handsome, rich green, heart-shaped leaves, surmounting which rise the 
heads of blossom, resembling a mass of bright crimson coral. When in 
full flower, ill April and May, no plant can surpass this in beauty. 


Btlward’s » Botanical Register " for 1844, £. 19. 
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8. 0. sp. from Mauritius : iu Garden of the Agri*Horticultural 
Sooiety.—Somewhat resembles the last ; blossoms in October, producing 
afterwards large, enamel-likc, deep>blue seeds. 

9. 0. fallax. — A shrub about three feet high ; produces iu March 
pale violet-coloured flowers iu largo semi-spherical heads upon slender 
stems. 

10. O. fragrans. — A vigorous, low-growing, large-leaved plant; 
floVops very double, like little roses, white tinged with pink, of exqui- 
sitely delicate fragrance, borne in large compact heads during all the 
hot and rain seasons ; the loaves have a most disagreeable fetid smell ; 
a very tro\iblesoine plant in the border on account of its throwing up 
suckers to a considerable distance around. 

11. O, infortunatum. — A common roadside weed, very pretty, 
however, in February and March, when bearing its large heads of 
pinkish-white flowers. 

12. 0. nutans. — A tall shrub, about eight feet high ; blossoms in 
November with an immense profusion of large white, tubular, hanging 
flowers, presenting a most lovely appearance. 

13. 0. siphonanthus. — A small shrub, native of India; blossoms 
iu May, w’ith a great profusion of white tubular flowers, three or four 
inches long, when the plant, with its long strap-liko leaves, lias a 
very chaste, handsome appearance. 

14. 0. odoratum. — A shrub of considerable sizo and spreading 
liabit, requiring to bo well cut in to be kept within bounds ; produces 
in February and Mai’cli an unlimited profusion of pretty pale-blue, 
sweot-scentod flowers. Tlioro is a variety that produces white flowers. 

15. O. phlomoides. — A shrub of some size, produces numerous 
small creamy-white flowers, very swcot-sccntcd, particularly at night ; 
a common jungle plant, hardly deserving admittance into the garden. 

16. 0, serratum. — A large-leaved, coarse, unattractive shrub, nearly 
always in blossom ; flowers dull light-blue, not largo nor interesting. 

17. 0. thomsoni. — A most beautiful climbing plant, of recent 
iiitroducioii, bearing during the rains, in great profusion, large corymbs 
of flowers, with white calyx, and corolla witli p\irplo tube and deep- 
orimsoii limb ; succeeded by purple berries of the size ot a pea, very 
ornamental with the white persistent calyx. Most easily propagated 
by cuttings in sand during the rains. 

18. G. speoiosum and 19. C. balfomianum, are recent intro- 
ductions. 


Duranta. 

1. D. plumieri. — ^A rather large woody, thorny but handsome spread- 
ing shrub, native of the West Indies, about six feet or more high, 
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with bright-green foliage. Constantly in blossom wUh numerous droop- 
ing bunches of bright azure-blue flowers, succeeded by pretty orange- 
coloured berries of the size of a pea ; a common plant, found in most 
Indian gardens. From its neat foliage and thorny' nature it forms a 
very pretty garden hedge. Raised easily from seed or by cuttings in 
the rains. 

2. D. elUflii. — Differs in no very marked degree from the last, 
except that its flowers are white and its leaves somewhat spiailer. 
Raised from seed or cuttings in the rains. Forms a good hedge. 

Petreea. 

1. P. stapella. — A very extensive scandent shrub, with noble 
lanceolate leaves, native of South America : requires a stout framework 
of bamboo for its support ; bears bright, pure azure-blue, large, star-like 
flowers, in large, elegant, wreath-like clusters ; when in full blossom in 
October, and more especially in February, one of the loveliest objects 
ill nature the eye could rest upon. It may be also trained as a stand- 
ard. Propagated by layers, or from rooted suckers, which it not 
uufrequeutly sends up. 

2. P. erecta. — Except in its more upright habit of growth, the 
difference between this and the last is not very marked. The bracts 
are shorter, and more resemble the lower petals of the flower, the leaves 
are smaller, and the plumes of blossom perhaps not so handsome. 
Propagated same as the foregoing. 

Callicarpa. 

Not very ornamental plants ; bear large bunches of small, uninter- 
esting flowers, succeeded by numerous shot-like berries in October. 
Propagated by seed or cuttings in the cold months. 

1, 0. cana. — Has large coarse woolly leaves, with berries of a milk- 
white colour. 2. C. lanceolaria. — Rather large coarse leaves, and 
bears pale lilac flowera And 3. O. purpurea. — A neat shrub with 
small leaves ; bears numerous pretty lavender berries. 

Congea. 

0. azurea. — Native of Martaban ; an exceedingly extensive climb- 
ing shrub, sometimes covering entirely the summit of a large tree, and 
when in blossom in January, and seen from a distance, has a very 
splendid effect, presenting a laige uninterrupted expanse of pale dull- 
red blosBoms^ somewhat^ resembling in form those of Petrssa Pn>pa- 
gated by cuttings put down in November. 
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GESNERACELE. 

Gesnera. 

A very numerous genus of choice^ small herbaceous plants ; of ex- 
quisite beauty when blossoming in a thriving condition ; for tlio most 
paxt unsuited seemingly to the climate of the plains, though tlioy do well 
enough jn Calcutta gardens. Most of the varieties are tuberous-rooted, 
and can easily be increased by division of roots. Some of the succu- 
lent leaved varieties are easily increased by inserting a single loaf in 
silver sand under a hand-glass, during the rains. 

1. G. douglaaii. — A very handsome spccios, with erect stems about 
ten inches high, upon the summit of which alone the foliage is borne ; 
leaves lanceolate, four inches long, woolly, of a soft, agreeable yellowish- 
green; bears, between January and April, rather large tubular flowers 
of a vivid orange-red. It requires at all times the slieltcr of a verandah 
or conservatory. The soil in which it is grown should by no means be 
-dense, or at all impervious to water. In the pot in which it is to bo 
planted lay some large pieces of brick, and over them a layer of cocoa- 
nut fibre, and then fill the upper half with a light soil of leaf-mould, 
river-sand, and shreds of cocoa-nut fibre, through which the water will 
drain down as soon ns poured. Easily propagated by removal of the 
suckers it sends up. 

2. G. tubiflora. — A native of Buenos Ayres, and a very common 
plant indeed about Calcutta. The stems lie prostrate upon the ground, 
bearing at their extremities whorls of woolly lanceolate leaves five 
inches long ; produces, in April, clusters of heavy, but not disagreeably- 
scented, large, palish Primrose-coloured flowers, of tubular form, the 
tube three inches long, and then expanding so as somewhat to resem- 
ble a white Petunia. The root is tuberous, and might easily bo mis- 
taken for a large Potato; should be grown in a pot, but will boar 
exposure to the weather. Easily j)ropagatcd by separation of the 
tubers in the cold season, but the plants, I believe, do not blossom for 
some time if the roots are much disturbed. Dr. Liiidley considers 
this more properly a Gloxinia than a Gesnera. (See * Botanical Regis- 
ter for 1845,* p. 3.) 

3. G. leichtlina. — A very handsome plant; with large heart- 
shaped, dark-green leaves, rendered soft and woolly by the crimson 
pubescence with which they are covered, with their under - surface 
of a deep crimson ; in character much like those of some of the Bego- 
nias ; throws up footstalks tvro feet high, bearing a spike of pretty 
pale-vermilion flowers, opening in long succession. The bulbs, much 
likatbose of an Aohimenes, were sent me fh>m England, and throve 
and bloasomcNd well in my verandah at GowhattL 
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4. G. splendens. — ^The tuber of the size of a large Potato. 

5. G. magnlflca, purpurea. — These two last also I received froai 
England : they throve in my verandah, but did not blossom. G. re- 
ftilgens is a beautiful-leaved variety. 

Besides the foregoing, many other varieties are now cultivated with 
success in the grass conservatory. It should be borne in mind that the 
tuberous-rooted varieties die down in the winter, when water should 
be discontinued. They should bo repotted in March. ' 

Achimenes. 

A genus of herbaceous tuberous-rooted plants, producing during the 
rains a continued succession of large, most lovely flowers, in form 
something like those of the Pc tuna, but with a more flattened limb. 
The number of varieties is very great, nearly all of which may be 
easily procured from seedsmen in England. The plants are best kept 
under shelter from sun and rain, though T have seen them thriving 
very vigorously exposed to the full foi*ce of the latter, greatly of course 
to the detriment of their tender flowers. Their roots do not go deep 
into the earth, they therefore need only shallow pots or pans. If pots 
are used, half fill them with largo pieces of brick, then put a layer of 
cocoa-nut fibre, and fill up with leaf-mould rendered grey with silver 
sand and lightened with shreds of cocoa-nut fibre. If pans are used, 
lay at the bottom of them a layer of cocoa-nut fibre, and fill up with 
soil I he samo as used with pots. The jjans should then be let down in 
empty flower-pots, the rims of the former resting upon the rims of 
the latter, as represented by Fig. 19, page 74. By this means the 
plants will be raised up to view, and vermin will be prevented from 
creeping in through the hole at the bottom of the pans. When the 
tubers begin to start about March, put them in the soil an inch deep, 
not more than three at the most in each pan. After they have ap- 
peared above ground, water them constantly, or they will be 
liable to die down again. They remain in blossom more or less from 
Juno to October. In November cease to water them, and allow them 
to die down. They may then be left in their pots just as they are, 
and put away iu soirie dry place till the time comes round again in 
March to repot them. Or tho tubers may be taken up ; but when this 
is done great caution must be used, and the soil be watered some hours 
beforehand to render it as loose as possible, as the tubers, from their 
soaly nature, are very brittle, and easily damaged. The several kinds 
may then be put away separately in jars or pots of sand till the season 
to repot them. 

An interesting method of growing Achimenes is to put a tuber in a 
handful of leaf-mould, and bind moss round it with string, so as ta^ 
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form a ball of the size of a Pumelo. Lay it upon a flat earthen pan, 
with holes for draiu&ge. Suspend the pan in the veraiulah, and keep 
the moss constantly damp. The Achimenes will thrust itself tlirough 
the moss, and thrive and blossom, and form a very pretty ornament. 
I have grown A. longfiora and A. alba in this way. 

Mr. Orote had in his garden nt AIij)ore a small circular bed, under 
the shade of a tree, in the open ground, planted witli Achimenes, 
which, he told me, throve and flowered well there. The bod had 
a good fbundatioii of kunkur for drainage. And Mr. S. Jennings at 
Allahabad says : “ I know of nothing that equals Achimenes for the 
open border during the rains.'* 

None of tlie varieties appear to bear having their slioots shortened ; 
and if much .damaged in this way by tlie wind or any other cause, they 
do not recover thcmsclvcH so as to thrive so well afterwards. The tops 
of the shoots, planted in sand, and well-watered, soon form vigorous 
young plants. I have tried to strike other portions of the shoots, but 
did not find any successful, except cuttings witli a single joint. This 
kind of cutting, with about an inch of stem left below the joint, so as 
to servo as a jicg to secure it in its place, is let into the sidl, so that 
the joint with its contiguous pair of eyes and leaves is half buried. 
This will soon form a rooted plant. A sprig also put into a phial of 
water soon forms roots. Except, however, in case of accidental break- 
age of a rare specimen, i)ropagation by cuttings is not worth while 
resorting to, as the plant is so jirolific in producing tubers. 

The following I have had blossoming satisfactorily in my verandah ; 
they comprise none of the so-named Tyda*a kinds, several of which 
I have tried, but without .success as might have been e-\pectcd, since 
they do not make scaly tubers, but only slender iiudcrground stems, 
nor suffer drying like Achimenes. 

1. A. longiflora xnajor. — Flowers large, of a clear, pale azure- 
blue ; this is certainly about the most beautiful of all, as it is the 
commonest and most hardy. The plant is distinct from others in its 
tendency to throw up numerous suckers at a flistance from the main 
stem. 

2. A. longiflora alba. — A variety of the former and equally beau- 
tiful, with pure-white flowers. 

3. Mauvb Queen, flowers very large, of a deep, pure azurc-bluc, with 
orange eye, somew^t similar to lougiflora major ; but the plant is of 
a different habit, rather delicate, and not very free in blooming ; 4. 
AMBBOi.SE VERSCHAFFELT, flowcrs Freijcli-white, beautifully pencilled 
with violet : a delightful plant and a profuse bloomer ; 5. nn. bueneod ; 
6. CARL WOLFORTH ; Rud 7. PARsoNi, are ordinary kinds of different 
shades of purple ; 8 . violacea semxflena, a profuse bloomer, very 
handsome, with curious half-double purple flowers 3 9. gran diflora, 

F., G. 36 
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a very distinct plant, with large handsome leaves ; flowers of a delicate 
rose tint, with white eye ; the bulbs are as thick as a man's little Anger, 
and as much as four inches long ; 10. rosea, bleoans, a slender plant, 
with very small leaves ; flowers small, bright pink; 11. meteor, and 
12. CARMINATA SPLENDENS, of different shades of crimson; 13. vivi- 
CANS, and 14. eclipse, are all but the same ; flowers not large, of 
dazzling scarlet; 15. scarlet perfection, flowers carmine-scarlet. 

Amongst those mentioned as the most beautiful are, Aurora^ des- 
cribed as very Aue, with flowers two inches in diameter, deep heavy 
scarlet, with light yellow eye, besides — 

Adonis, amabilis, elegans, Eschcriaua, Estella, gigantea, ignea, mag- 
nifica. Mazeppa, Roezlia. 

Besides the above scores of others have been raised. 

Gloxinia. 

This, like the last, is a very iimnerous genus of tuberous-rooted herba- 
ceous plants, some remarkable for the velvet-like lustre on their large 
oval leaves. They produce roiuidisli bell-formed Aowers of astonishing 
splendour during the rains. They are easily obtained from England,, 
and sometimes blossom beautifully, but do not seem to last long in 
this country, owing perhaps to sufficient care not being bestowed upon 
thorn. The mode of cultivation suited to them is tho same nearly as 
that given for Achimones. Sir J. Paxton observes that “ the richest 
colours are usually produced in somewhat mellowed light, and that 
blossoms shaded by the leaves will be found of a richer tint than more 
exposed blossoms.” They require some situation under shelter from 
the sun and from tho rain. They thrive vigorously and blossom well 
in grass conservatories. Mr. Coles Hardinge states that at Rangoon he 
hybridized the Aowers of plants he had in bloom there, and was very 
successful in raising fresh plants with tho seed he saved from them. 
He sowed the seed in well-drained pans, Ailed with a mixture of sand 
and sifted leaf-mould, and covered with a piece of glass. They germi- 
nated in a week, and the seedlings were At for pricking out singly into 
small pots in about a month : then they were covered with bell-glasses, 
till they had become strong and formed tubers. Mr. Coles Hardinge owed 
much of his success, 1 believe, to his seed having been fresh, as that 
which I have procured from England I havo found to fail in germinating. 
Dr. J. Beaumont, of Indore, writes to the Agri-Horticultural Society : — 

1 find Gloxinias do better if made to Aower twice a year. I plant the 
bulbs in January ; they Aower in April, are dried in May, repotted and 
watered as soon as they begin to sprout in July, and they Aower again in 
August and September. Treated thus, the bulbs are Aner, larger, and grow 
much stronger than if Aowered only once ; and there is the advantage of two 
crops of Aowers.” 
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O* maoQlata.— A oommon plant in Calcutta, altogether dia* 

tinot from any of tha florists’ kinds spoken of above ; of large strong* 
growing habit, handsome for its bright, glossy, siioonlent, heart-shaped 
leaves ; bears in November, when it can be brought to blossom, which 
it is veiy shy of doing, largo pale-blue, tumid, bell-formed flowers. It 
should be potted in a light rich soil, and be supplied with abundance 
of water during the time of its growth. Shortly after the time of 
floiCeqin^ the stems die down, when the large scaly tul>crs should be 
put away undisturbed in their pots till about May, at which time 
they begin to start agaiu, aud should bo repotted. 

JDachynanthus. 

Plants of this genus are natives of humid forests, and several are 
found in Assam. As regards their leaves and manner of growth, they 
much resemble the Hoya, but produce flowers very dissimilar. In 
their native localities they are epiphytal, and in Europe are said to 
succeed best in reduced moss, with a little licath-soil and i)otshords, 
as also to flourish most luxuriantly on a log of wood covered with 
moss, fastened with copper wire. The above mode of culture points 
out the necessity of a light open soil of vegetable mould for their culti- 
vation ill this country. In the vicinity of Calcutta they thrive, generally 
speaking, but very indifferently, though plants of so much beauty 
as to deserve every attention bestowed upon them to make them thrive. 
Their cultivation in the Tletcl-house is attended witli marked success, 
though they flower but poorly there. Propagated by cuttings in the 
rains. 

1. ABs. grandiflorus. — A native of India ; boars in Scjitember 
heads of lai'ge trumpet-liko flowers, of a beautiful crimson-scarlet colour 
with dark stripes. 

2. i9ls- sp. in Calcutta Botanical Gardens. — Altogether smaller 
in habit, is also very beautiful in blossom, producing flowers of the same 
colour and at the same season as the last. 3. ASs. Roxburghli. 
Flowers described oa scarlet. 4. AOs. zebrlna, 3. fulgens, and 
6. splendens, are also to bo met with in Calcutta. All propagated 
by cuttings in the rains. 

CRESCENTIACE.f;. 

Oresoentla. 

1, O. Oufete — CoLABASH-TREB. — tree-shrub : flowers large, bell- 
shaped, greenish-white, with dull-purple lines. Principally iuterestii^ 
for the pumpkin-like gourd it bears, of which Mr. Gosse says, in 
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Jamaica admirable domestic vessels are made. Propagated by seed in 
the rains. 

2. 0. aomninata. — A curious evergreen shrub, interesting from 
the character of its stems, which bear wings, rendering them of the 
same broad flat appearance as the leaves. Propagated by seed and 
cuttings in the rains. 


KigeUa. 

K. pinnata. — A large, coarse-looking tree, unfit for the garden. 
Bemarkable for the curious way in which the bunches of dull, liver- 
coloured flowers dangle from different parts of it at the end of their 
rope-like flowering stems, six feet in length. These are, succeeded by 
enormous cucumber-like pods, sometimes in bunches of two or three 
together. Propagated by seed in the rains. 

BIGNONIACE/E. 

Bignonia. 

The species of Bignouia, natives of this country, are nearly all trees 
of large size, producing great dull red and yellow, unpleasantly smell- 
ing flowers. Those most deserving a place in the garden have been 
introduced into India, and are plants of scaiident habit ; these, when 
in full bloom, are truly charming objects. They are benefited by 
being well pruned in after they have done flowering. All are exceed- 
ingly easy of propagation, either by layers or cuttings, which strike 
freely. 

1. B. Ohamberlaynei ; spn. equinootialis.*— A most extensively- 
spreading shrub : covers a large space of trellis or wall in a very short 
time, and requires to be often pruned in to keep it within bounds ; 
throws out slender green stems to a great length, along which it bears 
pairs of pinnate leaves. Each leaf consists of two oval, pointed, wavy, 
smooth, shining leaflets, two inches long. From the axils of the leaves 
are borne primrose-coloured thimbled-formed flow'ers, with the tube 
two inches long, produced in great profusion nearly at all times, C(m> 
trasting beautifully with the richly verdant and graceful foliage. 

2. B. cruolgexla, — A climbling shrub of the habit of the preced- 
ing, and bearing, hi the hot season, flowers similar in form and size, of 
a dull tawny-yellow colour ; not a common plant, nor a very attractive 
one. 

3. B* graoiliB. — An extensively-climbing shrub, with rich, varnished- 
men, pinnate leaves, of two leaflets, broadly oval, pointed, two inches 
long I bears, during the hot months, a vast profusion of flowers, in 
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form and colour similar to those of an Allamanda, with a tube two 
inches long, expanding at the mouth into Hvo lobes, throe inches 
across. During the time that it is in blossom a plant of extraordinary 
beauty. 

4. B. Incamata. — A climbing woody shrub, with smooth, rather 
leathery, lanceolate leaves, three to four inches long, bears flowers 
similar to the last in size and form, of pale lilac colour, striped with 
deep «pu]*ple ; produced in great profusion in the hot months, and 
presenting a remarkably handsome effect upon the Bay leaf-liko 
foliage. 

5. B. venusta ; si/7i. Ohirere. — A climbing shrub, spreading over 
a vast space where room is aflforded it. The foliage consists of pairs of 
pinnate leaves along the stem, of two heart-shaped, pointed, dull-green 
leaflets, three inches long. From the axil of each leaf is borne a 
crowded drooping corymb of tubular vermilion-coloured flowers, two 
inches long ; blooming in January and February in such exuberant 
profusion as to cover the entire surface of the plant with a carpet of 
colour. Probably no ])laut in the w'orld presents a more truly gorgeous 
appearance than it docs then. 

6. B. undulata — Is described as a tree with drooping brauchlota 
like those of the Weeping- willow, and bearing in March small racemes 
of very large, erect, inodorous, orange-coloured flowers. ‘‘ When in 
flower,” Dr. Roxburgh says, “ one of tho most beautiful small trees I 
have seen,” 

7. B. quadrilooularis.— A large tree, blossoms at the beginning 
of the hot season, with largo erect panicles of many-flow'orcd, large, 
rose-coloured, delightfully fragrant flowers. 

8. B. amoena. — A small handsome tree, with cheerful foliage of 
narrowly-lanceolate dark-gi’een leaves, two inches long ; produces in 
the hot season numerous fiiunel-shaped, large yellow flowers, with 
mouth expanding into five orange-coloured lobes. 

9. B. piota and 10. B. Roezleana are of late introduction. 

10. B. maNnlRca. — Native of the United States of Columbia, and 
recently introduced, with handsome leaves, marked somewhat like 
Cissus discolor, and bearing very large flowers of a delicate mauve at 
opening, which change to rich crimson, with a tliroat of a light prim- 
rose colour ; perhaps the loveliest bigRonla in cultivation. It is 
a very prolific bloomer. 

11. G. grandiflora and 12. B. radlcana bear dull red flowers 
very similar to each other. 

13, B. aurantiaca. — ^Bears laxge orange red flowers. An extensive 
climber. 

14. B. exoelsa and 15. B. omata are recent iotroductioos. So 
is 16. B. violacea, which bears lovely violet-coloured flowers. 
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Fred«rlka (Fredericia ?) * 

F. GuiUaumi. — A new creeper recently introduced. 

Millingtonia. 

M. hortenaiB. — A lofty tree, with exceedingly beautiful foliage of 
deep-green decompound leaves, looking remarkably handsome in the 
cold season, when in blossom, with its numberless panicles of large, 
pure white, fragrant flowers. A common forest tree, and one, as Dr. 
Roxburgh well remarks, adapted for avenues and plantations. Propa- 
gated by seed in February. 


Amphilophiuxn. 

A. MutiaiL — A climbing shrub of most extensive growth, making 
its way to the summit of the loftiest trees. Far from being an orna- 
mental plant, except for the flowers it occasionally produces in October, 
which are large, of a flue purple colour, and, from the maimer in which 
they are borne, somewhat resemble great clusters of grapes. 

Spathodea. 

1. S. uncinata. — An extensively-spreading climbing shrub, with 
very slender stems and dense foliage of opposite pinnate leaves ; leaflets 
narrowly heart-shaped, an inch long ; bears in the hot season numerous 
pale livid-red flowers, neither large nor very interesting. Propagated 
by cuttings in the rains. 

2. S. aemilata. — A high tree, bears in May, in great profusion, 
drooping creamy-white flowers of extinguisher form seven inches long. 
Propagated by cuttings in the rains. 

Teooma. 

1. T. grandiflora.— A handsome climbing shrub, with graceful 
spray-like foliage of bipiuuate leaves ; leaflets seven, roundish, saw- 
edg^, about three-quarters of an inch long. Trained up a high pole, 
surmounted by two short cross-beams in the manner of a tunietile, it 
will let fall its great drooping clusters of large orange-coloured flowers 
in a very beautiful way during the hot moiitha It sheds its leaves in 
the cold season, when it should be well cut in, and the numerous 
suckers it sends up all around be removed, and some enriched soil be 
given to the roots. The suckers will afford a supply of fresh young 
plants* It bears seed abundantly in November. , 
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2. T. radlcaii0.-"rA small shrub, three or four feet high, of most 
graceful foliage, similar to that of the last, but of smaller character 
more dense and verdant ; of sprawling liabit, emitting roots from 
its branches wherever they touch the ground ; constantly in blossom, 
with a profusion of drooping corymbs of orange-scarlet tubular flowers 
an inch-and-a-quarter long. Propagated by cuttings in November. 

3^. T. Jasminoides. — A scaudent shnib, with bright, dark gi*ecn 
pinnate foliage ; leaflets five to seven, smooth, shining, narrowly-oval, 
pointed ; certainly one of the most beautiful plants of the garden ; 
continually in blossom with corymbs of large, rosy-white, much-expand- 
ed flowers, with dark-purple centre. Propagated rca<lily by cuttings in 
the rains. 

4. T. Stans. — A small tree, six to eight feet high, of remarkably 
graceful foliage of pinnate leaves : leaflets from seven to eleven, three 
or four inches long, much slashed and notched ; when in full blossom, 
as in the vicinity of Calciftta, it nearly always is a most beautiful plant. 
Flowers very largo, fiumcl-shaped, with wide-expanded mouth, golden- 
yellow. It is killed by the cold season in the Upper ProvinccH, but 
seeds sown there in March produce plants which blossom beautifully in 
October. 

5. T. apllfolia. — A variety of the last, with parslcy-like foliage, is 
met with in the Calcutta Botauical Gardens. 

6. T. velutina. — A handsome plant of the same size as the last, 
and with very similar flowers ; leaflets lanceolate, five inches long, 
saw-edged, and not deeply cut. 

Eccremocarpus. 

B. scaber. — A beautiful, slender, climbing shrub, bears middling- 
sized, tubular, palc-red flowers, grows freely at Ootacamuud ; but I 
have never seen it in the plains. I have many times sown the seed, 
but it has never germinated. 

ACANTHACE.E. 

In plants of this order our Indian gardens ore rather rich. They are 
for the most part easy of culture, and are propagated readily from cut- 
tings during the rains. All require very mucli the same mode of 
treatment ; that is to say, frequent renewal, transplautation to fresh soil 
every year or so, and close cutting in wben the flowering season is over^ 
otherwise they soon come to look unsightly. 

In Vol. I, New Series, of the * Journal of the Agri-Horticultural 
Society,’ is a descriptive and classified list of all the plants of this order 
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cultivated in the Botanical Gardens by Dr. T. Anderson, at the con- 
clusion of ivbich are the valuable remarks I take le ave to subjoin : — 

,, Until recently all tlie A canthaceio have been cultivated in the open 
{rroiindy generally in the dower borders of the garden, where the soil is kept 
open. Under this treatment many of the species grow vigorously, and 
adord in their season of bloom some of the gayest ornaments of the Indian, 
flower garden ; but there are many other lovely species, and especially those 
which inhabit the cool mountain forests of the Himalaya, the Khassia JHIlls, 
(Jejloii) and Java, with some delicate American species which hhve been 
kept alive with difficulty. The dry atmo.sphere and scorching sun prevailing 
during March, April, and May are most nernicious to these plants, and, ex- 
cepting perhaps moisture stagnant about tlieir roots, are the worst conditions in 
which they could be placed. IShade-loving* species of Acuntbneess have, how- 
ever lately been removed to a cool house, like those adopted here for the 
cultivation of (3rchida and Ferns. In such struotures these delicate Acnn- 
tbacem have grown with a surprising vigour, and havebecomea mass of beauti- 
ful luxuriant foliage, and many of them have already blossomed us freely us in 
their native forests. 

Some of the Uuellia and the allied genera Steplmnophysuin and Steino- 
nftcanthus, nearly all the Strobilaiitlii, some of tUe Dicdalucanthi, all the 
Aphelnndrete, Cyrtnnthera, Bcloperone, the American Justicim, several of the 
Brantlicinn, and five species of Tliyrsacantlins thrive under shelter ; while 
exposed in open borders some of them barely exist, and scarcely ever flower.’* 


Thunbergia. 

1. T. fragrans. — An herbaceous climbing plant, with slender stems 
find rough, small, heart-shaped leaves ; bears nearly always beautiful 
snow-white flowers of the size of a rupee ; very ornamental grown in a 
pot. rro]mgatcd from seed which it bears in abundance. Conti-ary 
to what the name would seem to denote, the flowers have no fragrance 
whatever. 

2. T. grandiflora. — A most extensivo climbing shrub, with heart- 
formed leaves ; grows to the summit of the loftiest trees, covering 
them with a curtain of foliage so dense as, when seen from a distance, 
to present tlie appearance of some ivy-clad ruin. It may, however 
by training and close pruning, be made to blossom beautifully of a 
small size : bears very large, palo-bluo, widely-expanded flowers at all 
seasons, but principally in the cold weather. Propagated by layers- 
and cuttings. 

3. T. laurifolia.-— A lai'gc climbing shrub, native of Burma ; bears 
flowers baldly to bo recognized from those of the preceding, but quite 
different foliage, the loaves being of a long, lanceolate, tapering form, 
nine inches long : when trained over a wall or trellis, the profusion of 
large flowers, two-and-a-half inches across, of the palest lavender 
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colour, which it bears makes it a truly delightftil object during the 
cold season. Yields seed abundantly. 


Meyenia. 

1. M. Bawtayneana. — A neat, pretty, climbing plant, with slen- 
der (l^read-like stems, and very rigid heart-shaped leaves, an incli-aud- 
a-half Ibng ; bears, at nearly all seasons, largo azure-blue flowers, with 
a white tube ; a native of the Nilghorries, and rather delicate in the 
plains, where it is very apt to die ofl* ; succeeds better in the open 
ground than in a pot, and should be planted in a shady spot ; seeds 
abundantly .in the cold weather, from which plants can be easily 
raised. 

There is likewise a white variety. 

2. M. erecta. — A dwarf woody shrub, two or three feet high, witli 
smooth, myrtle-likc, oval loaves, the stems and young shoots (»f a deep 
purple colour ; bears principally in the cold sciisou large, beautiful, 
gloxinia-liko, azure-blue flowers, with palo-yoUow tube. This chariiiiiig 
plant, introduced from Kew in 1850, thrives here so well, and is so 
easily propagated, that it has now become one of the commonest orna- 
ments of the Calcutta gardens. There is a variety with white flowers, 
but the blue is much the handsomer. Propagated by cuttings in the 
rains ; pixjduces abundance of seed in the cold season. 


Hexacentris. 

H. coccinea. — x\u cxtcnsivcly-climbing shrub ; ornamental if kept 
within bounds; has curious parallel-ncrvetl, narrow, heart-shaped leaves, 
about four inches long : bears moderate-sized flowers of singular form, 
aud of yellow aud dull orange-red colour in the cold season. Propa- 
gated by layers and cuttings in the cold month.s. 

Henfreya. 

H. Bcandens. — A shrub of moderate size, native of Sierra lieoue, 
with smooth lanceolate leaves five inches long ; I)ear8 in March largc^ 
white, handsome, thimble-formed flowers. Propagated by cuttings iu 
the rains. 


Dlpteracanthus. 

D. ciliatns.— An exceedingly charming small prostrate-growing 
shrub, with oval, pointed, hoary leaves, two inches long ; blossoms in 
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September with beautiful, large, thimble-formed, pure aeure-blue flowers 
with a white tube. Propagated by cuttings in the rains. 


Fetalidium. 

P. barlerloides. — A very pretty small shrub, with round smooth 
leaves ; bears in February and Alarch a profusion of bunches of large, 
white, thimble-formed flowers. Propagated by cuttings in the rains. 


Stephanophsraum. 

1. S. repens. — A small herbaceous plant ; bears nearly always 
heads of vivid scarlet flowers, an inch-aud-arbalf long, of a horn-like form 
with gaping mouth, sparkling and pretty. 

2. & B^kiei — A remarkably beautiful plant, about two feet high, 
with wavy, oblong, pointed leaves ; bears in the cold season heads of 
numerous largo, tubular, boath-like, deep-crimson red flowers, about 
two inches long. A profuse bloomer. 

3. S. longifoUum.— Is a recent introduction. Both propagated by 
cuttings in the rains. 

Strobilanthes. 

1. S. scabra. — An exceedingly pretty small shrub when, in March, 
it bears in great profusion its clusters of small thimble-formed, sulphur- 
coloured flowers. This and the following can be easily increased by 
cutting ill the raina 

2. 8. aurloulata. — A small plant of rather coarse appearance, but 
very handsome while bearing its numerous heads of pale lilac, thimble- 
formed flowers in the cold season. 

3. 8. 8abiniana. — A small shrub, two feet high, remarkable for its 
large decp-greeii, pointed oval, saw-edged leaves, from two to four 
inches long, with their under surface of a purplish-red colour ; bears 
large lilac flowers in the cold season. 

4. 8. maculata, oUm, Ruellia. — A small herbaceous plant ; when 
in vigour very ornamental for the double row of blotches of silvery film 
upon oaob of its large, smooth, glossy, deep-green, lanceolate leaves, 
thi*ee or four inches long. Dr. Anderson remarks : The silvery 
white spots on the leaves, so beautifully marked in its native forests, 
are seldom well developed in Calcutta.” 

5. 8. tomentoaa. — A small, not very ornamental, plant, with 
densely woolly stem and leaves. 

6. Ia, BessiUs. — Native of Bombay \ described hi Cartas as bearing 
large handsome blue-rimmed flowers with lilac tube. 
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OoldftuMia. 

1. G. oolorata.— A haudaocne small shrub, three feet high^ with 
OTal, taper-pointed, saw-edged, deep green leaves, whicli, while it is in 
blossom, from December to March, contrast well with its sprays of gay 
crimson bell-like flowers. 

2. G. isophylla. — A very cheerful and delightful little bushy plant, 
about two feet high, with dark willow-like leaves ; blossoms in the 
shade m the cold season, with an unlimited profusion of pale-blue 
flowers, like those of the Harebell Campanula. 

3. G. anisophylla. — Diii’ers imperceptibly from the preceding, 
except in having its pairs of leaves of unequal size and its flowers a 
little largen 

4. G. glomerata. — A dwaif rather prostrate shrub, with hoary 
green leaves, which contrast finely with the Ixiautiful large, deep azure* 
blue flowers, with swollen white tubes, that it bears in the cold season. 

5. G. lamlifolia. — A very pretty small slender trailing plant ; bears 
in the cold season numerous little palc-lilac thimble-formed flowers. 

6. G. dewarlcata. — Dr. Anderson dc^^cribes as a hirge shrubby 
species from the temperate forests of Nepal, bearing large suowy-whito 
flowers with a dark brown spot on the insido of the tube of the corolla : 
plants die after ripening their seed. 

7. G. rubescexia — Dr. Anderson says : “A native of the sub- 
temperate forests of Sikkim : a beautiful species, producing a profusion 
of large blue flowers once only in its lifetime.'' 

All the above can be propagated by seed sown in October, also by 
cuttings in sand put down in November, ou the plaius. 


Dsedalacanthiui. 

D. splendens. — Dr. Anderson says: “A very handsome species.” 
The segments of the corolla change to a dark cinnabar colour on the 
opening of the flower. Propagated by seed and cuttings in October and 
November on the plains. 


Asystasia. 

1. A. IbmoBa. — ^A truly lovely small herbaceous plant, produces 
large handsome, bright-scarlet, tubular blossoms in constant succession 
all the year round nearly, rather delicate, should be grown in a pot 
and kept somewhat in the shade. 

2. A. ooromandaliana. — A trailing plant of weedy and untidy 
habit, grows in the shade, and overruns the ground in a veiy diort 
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time ; bears numerous pretty thimble-formed pale-purple flowers, with 
light straw-coloured tube. 

3. A. Afrioana.-— Flowers almost pure white, produced nearly 
throughout the year. 

All the above can be raised by seed in October on the plains. 


Barleria. 

IS 

1. B. buxifolia— A dwarf, woody, prickly, weedy, kind of plant; 
bears in the cold season small, white, bell-formed flowers of little 
interest. 

2. B. ciliata. — A very ornamental bushy shnib, about three feet 
high ; blossoms in the cold season wdth numerous rather large, bright, 
pale-blue flowers. 

3. B. crlstata. — A handsome bushy shr\ib, three feet high, bears 
in September and October a profusion of fine azure-blue flowers. 

4. B. dichotoma. — Exactly like the preceding, except that it bears 
white flowers in September. 

5. B. Gibsonl. — A bushy shrub, about three feet high, with smooth, 
pointed, lanceolate leaves, four inches long, by far the most showy of 
all the Barlerias, and a splendid ornament in the cold season, when it 
puts forth its constant succession of bright azure-blue flowers, three or 
four times larger than those of any other species. 

6. B. lupulina. — A small thorny plant, with the long, narrow- 
glossy leaves prettily marked with their red midrib ; boars small straw- 
coloured flowers on great, chocolate-brown wheat-car-like heads ; ciiri- 
OUB, but not very ornamental. 

7. B. rosea. — A small shrub, very beautiful in the cold season 
when bearing its profusion of rose-coloured blossoms. 

8. B. sp. — From Mauritius, somewhat similar to the preceding, but 
of larger growth ; a splendid object in November and December, when 
it beoomes one complete mass of rose-coloured blossom. 

9. B. prionitis. — A small thoniy shrub, about two feet high, 
a common weed of this country, bears pale nankeen flowers, which have 
a pretty appearance upon the deep-green verdant leaves when the 
plant is in good condition. 

10. B. oaerulea. — A small not very pleasing plant, bears azure- 
blue and rather pretty flowers, but on great ugly heads of compressed 
braots. 

11. B. hlrsuta. — Ati agreeable shrub when in blossom with its 
bright azure-blue flowers. 

12. B. montana. — A pretty plant, with deep-green leaves shot with 
purple : flowers pale rose-colour. 
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All the above caq be propagated by cattiugs in October and Novem- 
ber on the plains. 


Geissomeria. 

G. aurantiaca. — A very handsome shnib, three feet high, with large, 
thick, glossy laurel-like leaves; bears in February and March blossoiu- 
heads ^ bright vermilion tubular dowers an inch long, requires to be 
kept in a shady situation, or the leaves lose their line verdant appear- 
ance. Propagated by cuttings put down in October and November on 
the plains. 


Gymnoatachyum. 

[F’ittonia.] 

G. Zeylanicum gigantea, Pearcei and argyroneusa.— -Lovely 
little plants with variegated leaves, natives of the shady forests of 
Ceylon. Under the name of Fittonia are given some two or throe other 
species of low trailing habit, ornamental for the pink or white veins of 
their leaves. Admirably suited for covering rockeries and for hanging 
baskets. They propagate themselves by the trailing branches taking 
root wherever they touch. Old mortar or concrete suits them best, in 
which they thrive to great perfection. They are at their best during 
the rains. 


Acanthus. 

A. llicifollus. — Ilurkut — A shrub, about three feet high, curious 
for the perfect resemblance its prickly leaves bear to those of the 
Holly ; produces in April and May large sky-blue flowers, somewhat 
like those of the blue iris ; may bo seen growing wild in wet ditches 
about Howrah. If grown in a pot, the latter should be kept submerged 
in water, as then the plants thrive best. Propagated by division and 
seed. 


Crossadra. 

O. infundibulifonniB. — A small shrub two or three feet high, with 
lanceolate, taper-pointed leaves, three or four inches long ; bears largish 
orange-yeUow flowers, upon wheat-ear-like heads, in uninterrupted suc- 
cession from March to November. 

There is a variety with orange-scarlet coloured flowers. Propagated 
by seed and cuttings in the rains. 
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Aphelandra. 

1. A. oxistata.— A noblo-looking shrub, three feet high, with lance- 
olate, taper-pointed leaves, seven or eight inches long, bears in March, 
on the summits of the stems, crowds of quadrangular spikes of bril- 
liant-scarlet flowers. 

2. A. f^gens. — In general character not very dissimilar to the last, 

but has smaller leaves ; blossoms in the cold season, and produces PQiuch 
larger flowers. * 

3. A. tetragona. — A plant of extraordinary beauty when in full 
blossom ; bears densely-set vermilion-coloured flowe.rs along the edges 
of the long cube-formed ears. Of dwarf habit, with rich foliage of 
lanceolate, taper-pointed, wavy leaves. 

All the above are propagated by cuttings in the rains. 


PhlogacanthUB. 

P. thyrsifloruB.— A large shrub, from six to ten feet high, with 
handsome, laurel-like, very verdant leaves ; bears in January and 
February, in great profusion, long crowded spikes of large tawuy-brown 
flowers ; much commended for its beauty by Roxburgh. Propagated 
by cuttings in the rains. 


Graptophyllum. 

1. G. hortense.^A shrub of moderate size, with large, oval, pointed 
leaves, six inches long, of a dull deep-green above and of a dark-red on 
the under surface; useful placed os a screen to keep out of view 
anything unsightly, as well as a fine foil to flowering plants in front 
of it. Far. G. piotuxn. — Caricature Plant. — A large shrub with 
remarkably beautiful foliage, the leaves being large, heart-shaped, of a 
fine pure green, mottled with blotches of creamy-white ; interesting also 
for the pretty pink flowers it bears. Propagated by cuttings in the 
rains. 


Oyrtanthera. 

1. O. Pohllana.-— A small plant with pointed oval leaves three inches 
long ; bears in the cold season crowded heads of rose-coloured, long, 
tubular flowers, ending in long gaping lobes with long projecting 
stamens : rather pretty. 

2. 0. aurantiaoa. — Flowers Aphelandra-like, large, handsome. Pro- 
pagated by cuttings in the rains. 
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Adhatoda. 

A. cydontofolia. — A moat beautiful ahnib, native of Brasil ; 
bears in tho axils of the leaves large flowers, with the upper lip white^ 
spotted with purple at the top ; the lower deep*purplo with a jeUow 
ray down the middle. A. oenea is a rcceut introduction. Propa- 
gated by euttiugs in the rains. 

• • 

m 

Beloperone. 

1. B. oblongata. — A handsome small plant, nearly always in 
blossom, with large purplish-crimson flowers. 

2. B. nervosa. — Of larger habit than tho last, with larger leaves, 
flowers pink. 

3. B. verrucosa. — A small plant, with pink flowers not unlike 
those of a dead-nettle. All the foregoing propagated by cuttings in 
the rains. 


Eranthemum. 

1. E. bicolor. — A small plant, very beautiful when in full blossom, 
as it nearly ahvixys is, exco[)t in tho cold season, with its rather small, 
pure white-sparkliug flowers, with a dark-puco spot on tho under 
lip. 

2. E. crenulatum. — A small shrub, bears in the cold season pure 
white flowers, prettily pencilled with puce-coloured markings. 

3. B. erectmn — A plant, about three feet high, wdth small narrow 
leaves ; bears in the cold season flowers of a most l^aiitiful blue with 
dark eye. 

4. E. nervosum, syn. Deedalacantbus. — A large bush, with large 
blackish-green leaves ; of extraordinary beauty when in full bloom in 
February, with its profusion of deep azure-blue flowers on large prettily- 
pencilled ears. Var. E. pulchellum. — Bears flowers in March, similar, 
but of a paler blue. 

5. E. atrlctum. — Bears flowers much like those of E. erectum, 
but with a light eye, and has much larger leaves. 

6. E. grandifolium. — A plant of straggling habit with pale-blue 
flowers. 

7. B. racomosum — ^A small under-shrub of great beauty, native 
of Moluccas, with oblong leaves ; bears in November largo pretty 
flowers, pale, pink, or white tinged with red, 

8. B. blumei. 

9. E. ei])iiabarlniim.««'From the Tenasserim forests ; bears large 
conspicuous flowers. 
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10. B. Igneuzu. — Lately introduced. 

The following are the more recent introductions/ and are all remark- 
able both for the beauty of their leaves as well as their flowers : — 

11. B. albo marginata, the leaves being margined with white; 

12. B. argenteum, the leaves of a silvery hue. 13. B. Cooperil; 
14. B. Bldorado; 15. B. macrophylla variegata, with noble- 
looking variegated leaves. 16. B. moorei ; 17. B. nigrescens ; 18. B. 
no bills; 19. B. roseum; 20. B. salicifolium, with drooping, 
willow-like leaves ; and 21. B. tricolor. * 

The above are all easily propagated by cuttings in sand during the 
rains ; also by division in many cases. 

Justicia. 

A genus of plants very closely allied to Eranthemum, from which it 
is difiicult to distinguish them. 

1. J. Betonica. — A small herbaceous plant, remarkable principally 
for the beautiful pencilling of the ears on which the flowers are 
borne. 

2. J. calyootricha, ayn. Tliyrsacanthii8.--A small, delicate plant, 
very pretty when in bloom in the cold season, with its close heads of 
pale-lemon flowers. 

3. J. carnea. — A very choice and handsome plant, two or three feet 
high ; bears in the cold season large, gaping, rose-coloured flowers in 
great clustered heads, 

4. J. coccinea, Thyrsacanthus. — A shrub, three or four feet 

high, with large, handsome oval leaves, as much as ten inches long, of 
a dark bright-green, relieving beautifully the brilliant, crimson-scarlet, 
tubular flowers, two inches long, borne on densely crowded spikes. In 
a good soil apt to be troublesome from the numerous suckers it throws 
up around. 

5. J. Oendarusaa. — Bears flowers of moderate size, dirty-white, 
and of little beauty. 

6. J. grandifolia. — A handsome-foliaged plant with delicate flow- 
ers ; from the Tenasserim forests. 

7. J. rutilans, syru Thyrsacanthus. — Flowers scarlet 

8. J. argenteea; 9. J. mannorata; and 10. J. zebrina, are 
recent introductions. 


Pcristrophe. 

1. P. tinotoxia— A pretty, simple little plant, two feet high ; bears 
in the cold season unpretending flowers, consisting merely of two pale- 
pink, narrow, strap-like lobes. 
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2. P. 8 p 66 i 08 a.*«-Very similar to the foregoing^ except that the 
flowers are of somewhat laiger size. Roxburgh says of it : ** A native 
of Bengal, where it blossoms iu the cold season, and is one of the 
greatest ornaments of the forests.” 

3. P. angostifolia aureo varlegata.— ^no of the prettiest of the 
species. 

All the above are propagated by cuttings iu the rains. 


Sanohezia. 

8. nobilis. — Native of Ecuador, of late introduction, described 
as resembling an Aphelandra ; an abundant bloomer, with large dense 
terminal panicles of bright yellow tubular flowers set iu broad crimson 
bracts : a magnificent object when in bloom. There is also a variety 
with variegated leaves. Propagated by cuttings in the rains. 


Fittonia. 

Trailing plants with brilliantly>marked leaves. They love the shade, 
and are suited only for cultivation in the Betel-house. See Qynasta- 
obTum. 


SCROPHULARIACEdS. 

Brunsfelsia. 

1. B. Americana. — An erect growing shrub, six feet iu height, with 
lanceolate, dull yellowish-green leaves ; not ornamental, except in Octo- 
ber and March, when in full blossom ; flowers produced iu great pro- 
fusion, very large, iu form somewhat like those of a Petunia, pure-white 
at first, becoming on the next day of a beautiful primrose-colour ; yields 
seed in the cold season, somewhat resembling Holly-berries, from 
which it'may be propagated as well as from layers. 

2. B. undnlata. — A shrub of about the same size as the last, but 
of a more spreading habit, and with wavy leaves ; produces veiy similar 
flowers, and bears in March round seed-pods, like those of the Wood- 
apple, of the size of a small lime. 

3. B. montana. — A small shrub, with long narrow, lanceolate 
leaves. 

4. B. Oubensis.— A shrub with neat foliage of shiniug lanceolate 
leaves ; and 5. B. arecta —All the above are easily increased by 
cuttings in the rains. 

F.,G. 


37 
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Franciscea. 

A genus of eiceedingly ornamental flowering under-shrubs, natives 
of Peru and Brazil, where they are found growing in the shady parts 
of forests. Alight pervious soil, containing a li^ra} supply of leaf- 
mould and some sand, suits them best. Propagated by layers^ 

1. F. latifolia. — A small net uncommon shrub; one of the most 
lovely plants our gardens contain ; has soft oval leaves of a moat verefant 
refreshing green, which it sheds in the cold weather, but by the end of 
February puts forth again, producing at the same time numerous ex- 
quisitely-fragrant flowers of flattened form, of about the size of a rupee, 
at first of a fine deep-blue, subsequently changing to pure-white ; 
blossoms also in July. It is usual to cultivate it in large ‘pots, though 
it may be grown in the border. 

2. F. exlmia. — It is stated that in Belgium this is spoken of as 
the finest species of the genus yet in cultivation.” It is met with in 
Calcutta, but is not common ; a somewhat erect-growing shrub, three or 
four feet in height, with lanceolate leaves, tapering to a sharp point, 
from three to six inches long, of a dull opaque-green colour; and 
with downy branches. Blossoms in February profusely, with flowers 
very similar to those of the last. 

3. F. uniflora (F. Hopeana?) — Very similar to the two fore- 
going, but with smaller leaves ; flowers somewhat smaller, borne one 
on a footstalk, in February and March, presenting a perfect mass of lovely 
blossom, pure-white or deep-blue, according to the time they have 
opened, mingling together with delightful effect, and emitting a most 
agreeable perfume. Its main detraction is that it is rather bare of 
foliage at the time. 

4. F. confertiflora. — A handsome shrub, with oval leaves, three 
or four inches long ; bears crowded cymes of beautiful lilac flowers ; a 
rare plant here, not succeeding well, I believe, in the climate, but does 
well in the grass conservatories. 

5. F. hydrangesefonnis. — Remarkable for the largeness of its 
leaves, and its close heads of purple flowers ; has not been cultivated 
with success iu the open, but does well in the grass conservatory. 

6. F. LindenL — Is a recent introduction, and is rather uncommon. 

Calceolaria. 

The attempt to introduoe into this country, on the plains, any of the 
beautiful plants of this genus 1 believe to be perfectly hopeless. Good 
thriving seedlings may be easily raised during the cold season, but will 
be sure to perish upon the first approach of tl^ hot weather. I notiodd 
plants in the gardens at Ootaoamund, but they seemed to thrive vevy 
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iudifferently even there. On the hills, in the Himalaya ranges, however, 
they are cultivated with great success. The seed should be sown in 
March on the hills, and the seedlings potted singly, shifting them into 
larger pots as they grow. Shade is uocossary for them. 

Angelonla. 

• , ^ 

Ae grwdiflora. — A small herbaceous, not a very pleasing i)laut, 
about two fhct high ; bears nearly all the year long spikes of numor- 
ous small, blue, gaping flowers, with a strotjg, tiisagroeablc scent, which 
some, however, have considered to resemble that of the Pine-apjde ; 
plants require to be often renewed, or soon grow to look old and 
unsightly. Propagated by cuttings in the rains. 

Antirrhinum. 

A. majus — Snapdragon. — The seed of this handsoiuo and familiar 
herbaceous plant is usually sown in October ou the plains, and in 
March on the hills. The variety and beauty of the ilowers will, of 
course, depend upon the seed. The plants will blossom in March, but 
they do so moi*o handsomely, 1 think, from being preserved until the 
following cold season, before flowering. 

Maurandya. 

M. Barclayana. — A lovely creeping plant of .*4lendcr habit and 
graceful foliage ; requires to be trained on a light trellis, and is best 
adapted for growing in pots to decorate the verandah ; flowers snap- 
dragon-likc, of several varieties of colour, dark-purple, ixjse, and nearly 
white ; constantly in blossom. Seeds, sown as usual with the amiuals 
in October, produce plants that blossom in throe or four mouths’ time. 
There are two or three other species of Maurandya, hut none at all 
equal in merit to this. 


Iiophospermum. 

L. scandeas. — A very huudsome herbaceous creeper ; requires a 
large extent of trellis for its support ; flowers large, very similar to 
those of the Foxglove, but more delicate, of a beautiful rose-colour ; 
plants raised from seed iu October, and kept through the hot weather 
till the next cold season, blossom in ^eat beauty in February ; they 
require a great deal of pot-^om, and a rich and well-watered soil. Sow 
the seed in Uazeh on the hilla 
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PentBtemon. 

Herbaceous plants, about two feet high, producing erect spikes of 
pretty flowers of various colours, tubular or belhformed, like those of 
Augelonia but larger, some, it is said, as largo as those of the Lophos< 
permum ; plants raised from seed sown with the annuals in October will 
continue in blossom during the hot and rain seasons following. 
be propagated by division of the roots or by cuttings. f * * 

English seedsmen offer seeds of several species bearing scarlet, blue, 
yellow, and other coloured flowers ; but the largest and finest flowers 
arc produced from hybrids with fancy names, which, if desired, must be 
imported from some nurseryman : and many possibly might be thought 
well worth it. Sow the seed in March on the hills. 

Tetranema. 

T. Mexicana. — A small pot-plant, half a foot high ; in habit of 
growth somewhat resembling the Primrose ; nearly perpetually in 
blossom with crowded umbels of small, gaping, pale-lilac flowers ; a 
perfect little gem, quite the ornament of the verandah, where it should 
bo always kept, under shelter from sun and rain ; requires to be renew- 
ed every year ; produces abundance of seed, which should be sown as 
soon as gathered is as fine as dust, and takes a month or two in ger- 
minating. A pane of glass should be kept over the pot in which the 
seed is sown, to prevent the earth from drying too soon. The plants 
require a light vegetable soil, and perfect drainage. 

Bussellia. 

1. R. Juncea.— A very common, but an exceedingly beautiful, 
bushy plant about three or four feet high ; perpetually in full blossom, 
with tubular bright scarlet flowers, half-an-inch long, borne in great 
profusion on its long rush-like stems. In England it is not unCre- 
queutly grown suspended in baskets, over which the drooping flower- 
loaded branches have a very delightful appearance. Plants, however, 
thus treated in this country would require constant attention that the 
soil be not allowed to dry up through want of watering. Every 
portion of it that touches the ground in the rains takes root. I had 
in my garden several plants growing out of the crevices of a north 
wall which had rooted themselves there from a plant that happened to 
be leaning against it in the rainy season. These had a very curious 
and interesting appearance. 

2. R. floribunda. — A very handsome plant, bearing little similarity 
in general appearance to the preceding ; flowers not large, crimson 
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scarleti borne in crowded bunches along and on the summit of the 
stem, in great profusfon, at all seasons. Propagated by division. 

Torenia. 

1. T. Asiatloa. — Called sometimes Syspara creeper, from being a 

native of that locality in the Nilgherries ; an extremely beautiful 
herbaceous pot-plant ; flowers small, bell-formed, pale purple, with a 
laige blotch of dark clear purple on the lower lol)e, sparkling like 
enamel ; best renewed annually from seed sown in March, both on the 
plains arid on the hills. The plants thrive well in the shade, with 
their pots constantly immersed in pans of vrater, and blossom in great 
beauty in September. ... 

2. T. sp. — A plant resembling the foregoing, but far inferior to it, 
the flowers being devoid of the fine deep purple blotch on the lower 
Jobe. 

Buddlea. 

1. B. Iiindleyana.~A very ornamental shrub, growing to the height 
■of six feet; introduced from Chusan by Mr. Fortune; flowers small, 
but very numerous, pale pink or rich violet, borne densely upon racemes 
of blossom, four to six inches long, in unlimited profusion all tho 
warmer months ; requires to bo well cut in, in November. Propagated 
easily by cuttings put down in November after pruning. 

2. B. Neemda.— Sir J. Paxton says of this: “One of tho most 
beautiful plants of India.” A shrub of small growth ; flowers milk- 
white, borne densely on long narrow spikes in January. Propagated by 

cuttings. ^ ^ * 1 . 

3. B. Madagaaoarensis. — A large shrub of very rampant growth, 
fit only for tho shrubbery or outskirts of the garden ; produces its 
flowers in January, small, of a bright pale orange colour, borne in long, 
loose, drooping clusters, beautiful to look upon, and emitting a honej^ 
like fragrance ; should be cut in severely after flowering. Propagated 

by cuttings. , , . _ 

4. B, panlculata. — A shrub of little merit, with white flowem. 

5. B. globosa. — ^This beautiful plaut, so common in tho English 
gardens, with its balls of orange-coloured blossoms, has not, I believe, 
found its way to India. 


Digitalis. 


FOXGLOVE. 

The attempt to cultivate this well-known plant on the plains of 
India has never, I believe, proved sucoesafuL But on the hills they 
.are found growing wild# Need no care there. Sow the seed in March# 
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CAMPANULACE^. , 

Campanula. 

BELL-FLOWER. 

The perennial Campanulas are very numerous, including among 
them the old familiar Canterbury Bell and Chimney Cam.pahula, 
Young plants raised from seed sown in October and kept under shelter 
till the following cold season, and then repotted in fresh soil, may' 
chance to come into blossom ; but in the vicinity of Calcutta they 
rarely do so. Dr. Voigt mentions as many as thirteen herbaceous 
species blossoming in the Calcutta gardens during the month of June. 
Not one of these, I believe, is to be met with there now. On the hills 
they succeed perfectly. The seed should bo sown iu March, and the 
seedling pricked out into pots three apiece. 

0. Lychnitis. — An exceedingly pretty and not uncommon pot-plant ; 
bears at nearly all seasous erect spikes, a foot-ancl-a-half high, of 
large bright-blue bell-like flowers. Easily multiplied by division of the 
roots. 


LOBELIACK/E. 

Lobelia. 

An extensive genus of herbaceous plants, some of groat beauty ; 
we have but one garden species, I believe, that lasts with us as a 
perennial. 

0. radicans. — A small trailing plant, nearly always in blossom, 
with a profusion of small pale-violet flowers, having a pleasant bitter- 
almond-like fragrance. 

Ceutropogon. 

C. flaatuosus. — An herbaceous pot-plant, bearing beautiful bright- 
crimson tubular flowers, half-au-iuch long. Two or three specimens 
were in the conservatory of the Agri-Horticultural Society a few 
years ago, but have since disappeared, iiusuited possibly to the climate. 

VALERIANACEiE. 

Nardostachys. 

N. Jatamanai. — Sfiebnard of the ancients ; a small, unattractive, 
hevbaceous pot-plant, native of the Himalayas, and rare in Caloutta ; 
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bMrs small dirty* white flowers in March, on a long erect spike, in 
much repute for their fragrance. Raised ftom seed sown in October. 


DIPSACEiE. 

. Scabiosa. 

SCABIOUS. 

Plants of these herbaceous perennials, raised from seed in October, 
may be preserved till the following October ; reported thou they will 
put forth their handsome dark-purple kuob-like heads of blossom 
during the cold season. Sow the seed in March on the hills. 


ASTERACE.d!3. 

Bupatorium. 

1. £3u. asperum. — A small herbaceous plant, tolerably pleasing 
when in blossom with its numerous grouudscldike dull-purple flowers. 

2. Vu. foeniculaceum. — A plant somewhat similar to the pre- 
ceding, but of smaller habit, and with pale-lavender smaller flowers. 

3. Bu. odoratum. — A very pretty small shrub, each of its blos- 
soming rods having in September and October a delicate feather- 
grass-like appearance, with exceedingly small, densely numerous, very 
fragrant flowers. Propagated by division of root or by seed. 

4. Bu. sp. — A small herbaceous pot-plant, lumamed, lately intro- 
duced into the Calcutta Botanical Garden ; bears in March largo hand- 
some trusses of compactly-set, large, grouiidsel-like, lavender flowers ; 
when in full blossom a very beautiful plant 


Aster. 

1. A. annuus. — A small plant, produces in May, small unpre- 
tending, white daisy-like flovrers, of little merit. 

2. A. sp. — Name un-ascertained, an exceedingly common plant 
in the Calcutta Gardens ; strongly resembles that figured in Curtis 
as A. SikhimcDsis ; very pretty when in blossom, as it nearly alwa^ 
is during the hot months, with flowers somewhat like those of the 
Michaelmas Daisy, but much laiiger and finer, borne in large heads 
about a foot firom the ground. Easily multiplied division of the 
roots. 
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BeUte. 

B. perennis — Daisy.— Plants of the Daisy, raised from seed sown in 
October, will come into blossom the same season. The few that prove 
double should be preserved, and the rest thrown away. Those pre- 
served should be potted in well-drained pots, and put in some place 
under shelter from the rains till the following October, when they 
should be turned out of their pots, separated at the roots into several 
small plants, and be then repotted, or put out in the border 'in' good 
rich soil. They will blossom beautifully, thus treated, the second 
season. No plant deteriorates so much if not shifted frequently into 
fresh soil. On the Hills sow in March. 

Solidago. 

S. Oanadensis— Golden Rod. — As common a plant in the Calcutta 
gardens, and thrives equally well, as in those of England ; well known 
for its loug feather-head-like rods of small, bright yellow, densely- 
crowded flowers. Propagated by division. 

Dahlia. 

D. auperflua. — Though the Dahlia thrives well and blooms freely 
on the plains of India, it very rarely produces those fine, handsome, 
fuUy-donble flowers which make it so conspicuous an object of beauty 
in the gardens of Europe and on the Hills. 

The following will perhaps be found the most advisable mode of cul- 
tivation on the plains. About July the tubers begin to start. They 
should then be just covered over with some light mellow soil and 
watered. When they have made shoots about two inches long, take 
them up and slice off each shoot with a penknife, together with a small 
piece of the tuber. Plant out these shoots in a flower-pot filled 
with sand, and keep them watered. They will soon establish them- 
selves as young plants. When they have done so, remove them into 
the pots or border where they are finally to remain, and they will 
blossom in November and December. 

The great object to be aimed at is, by every retarding process that 
can be adopted, to prevent the plants from opening their flowers till 
about the middle of December. This must be obvious to any one who 
has observed how often the same plant that has commenced blossoming 
with all but single flowers in November will, as the cold season advances, 
produce them more and more double. 

It is important that from an early period they be carefully supported 
with stakes, or they will be sure to be blown dovm and be destroyed. 
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About Pobmary, to facilitate the ripening of the taberS) discontinue 
'mtenng. When the stems decay^ cut them down to within an inch 
ox the soil. Then take up the tubers carefully, so that the upper 
part of them, in which alone the eyes are situated, be not broken or 
injured. They should not be left exposed long to the air, or they will 
be apt to shrivel^ and perish ; but as soon as they are quite dry they 
should be laid in a gumla^ and be covered well over with drira earth 
aifd*^to^ed away in a godown. 

“ The buds or eyes, ” as Mrs. Loudon states, “ are not scattered all 
over the tuber, like those of the Potato, but collected in a ring round 
the <^llar of the root, aud when in a dry state are hardly perceptible. 
To discover them, nurserymoii often plant the tubers in a hotbed • to 
start the eyes.* Tubers are sometimes blind, and though put into the 
ground, and sending out abundance of fibrous roots for several years 
still never send up a shoot." The surest way of obtaining plants that 
produce fine flowers is to procure tubers from Europe. These however 
vrear out, and become almost valueless after two or throe seasons. 
Seed sown in October will produce plants which come into flower in 
February, of which one perhaps out of some twenty may be considered 
worth keeping, and the rest as only fit to bo pulled up and thrown away. 

No plant is more easy of propagation by cuttings than the Dahlia. 
The tips of shoots nipped off and planted in a fiowor>pot half full of 
river sand, with a pane of glass laid over it, will almost to a certainty 
all strike and soon form young plants. 

On the Hills the tubers should be put down in May, and no further 
care or attention is needed os they conm up and bloom to perfection. 
After flowering the tubers are usually left in the ground, but it is 
better to take them up and put them away in dry sand till the time 
comes round for putting them in the ground again. 


Rudbeckla. 

Herbaceous plants, bearing large, showy, but coarse-looking bright 
yellow, ox-eye daisy-like flowers. Best renewed from seed sown annually 
In October on the plains aud in March on the Hills. 

R. triloba. — A common weedy-looking plant, nearly always in 
blossom, with large yellow flowers, having a great ugly cone-shaped eye 
in the centre. Propagated by division. 


Gaillardla. 

Q. pieta. — ^Att herbaceous perennial, of which there are several 
varieties ; an invaluable ornament for the garden, enlivening it all the 
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hot and rainy seasons with numberless large, brigl^t, marigold-formed^ 
oopperifih-red and yellow flowers. Best renewed annually from seed. 

AohiUea. 

1. A. millefolium — Millefoil. — An herbaceous plant, always 
handsome for its graceful, divided, feather-like foliage ; flowers rather 
small, very numerous, and of very long duration, pure-white, ^rneln 
large, compact, flattened heads. There is a variety with rose-coloured 
flowers. Propagated easily by division. 

2. A. nobilis. — Also a handsome plant for its foilage, which, 
though quite distinct, somewhat resembles that of the last ; flowers 
white. 

Chrysanthemum. 

1, 0. indicum. — A common plant, native of this country, very 
showy, when in full blossom in November, with its profusion of bright, 
cheerful, golden-yellow, middle-sized flowers ; does best in the open 
border, and requires little care bestowed upon it beyond removing it 
annually to fresh ground. 

2. 0. slnense — The Florist’s Chrysanthemum — Gooldaudee — 
Chundro-mooHk . — Of this delightful plant, so well known and so 
universally cultivated, and which, during the months of November 
and December, makes our gardens so gay, most of the handsome varieties 
may, 1 believe, be now met with at Calcutta : the largest, somewhat 
smaller than a Dahlia, very double and pure-white ; another somewhat 
smaller, of a clear brimstone colour j and numerous others of different 
colours and character, from the size of a China Aster to that of a 

* Bachelor’s Button, or a Chamomile-flower, iuoUiding those called 
Pomponos and Chnsan Daisies, as well as the Japanese, with their 
comical flowers, resembling a Cockatoo’s tuft much disordered. Some 
varieties are of a much more robust habit than others, and require 
little or no care to preserve them ; while very mauy are almost sure 
to perish, unless great cure be taken to shelter them from extremes of 
sunshine and rain. And all, like the Daisy, are certain rapidly to 
deteriorate unless removed from time to time into fresh soil. 

The only choice kinds to be met with in India are imported ones. 
At Chinsurah I raised a great many plants from English seed, but 
without securing a single speciineu worth preserving. 

There are three classes into which the varieties of this plant are 
distributed : — 1. The Incurved, such as have their petals curved up 
towards the centre, ** Reflexed flowers, or those with their petals 
curving downwards,” Mr. Dale says, **are now entirely rejected as 
show flowers.” 2.-— The anemone-flowered. S.-^Pompones. 
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The following is a list of what struck me as the largest ami hand- 
somest of those I saw iu blossom in the Temple Gardens 

^^trolabe, orange-nankeen ; Bella Donna, delicate lilac ; Beverley, ivory- 
white ; Cherub, golden amber ; Edwin Landseer, rosy ruby ; Florenoo Mary^ 
ye^ bright salmon-red ; Florence Nightingale, pale sulphui’ ; (General SUde, 
^dian red, tipped with bright orange ; Glol>o, white ; Gloria muitdi ; Golden 
Beverley ; Golden Nugget j Ilcreward , James Salter, a Japanese ; Golden 
Hermine, golden orange, tipped carmine ; Hcrinitio, blush, tipped purple, 
Jardin^dcs Plantes, bright golden orange ; L*.idv Russell, blush lilac ; Lady 
Slade, delicate lilac pink ; Nil Dcsperaiidum, dark red ; Nonpireil, rosy lilac ; 
Oliver Cromwell, dark chestnut ; Orlando, rosy buff ; Pelagia, bright orange 
cinnamon ; Prince Alfred ; Prince of Wales, briglit fiery rt d ; Progne, 
crimson carmine ; Prometheus, bright ficry-red salmon ; Queen of England ; 
Vesta, ivory-white. 

The best way of treating the plant, as far sis iny experience goes, 
seems to be this : — About the beginning of January, or directly the 
flowers fade and become unsightly, cut the floworin<;-st;ern8 close down. 
Turn the plant out of its pot, if it be in a pot, or if it he in tlie border 
dig it up. Ueinove the whole of the ojirth fioin its roots, and then 
pull it completely to pieces, by tearing apart each separate shoot and 
sucker. Prepare a piece of ground iu a shady spot by digging it up 
and rendering it mellow with a mixture of old inunuro and a little 
sand. Put down the shoots and suckers in tl.o manner of cuttings 
in rows a foot apart, and a foot between each shoot in the row. Water 
them daily, and they will soon establish themselves and grow with 
great vigour ; and by the end of May become largo plants with 
numerous ground-shoots. They should then he taken up, and the 
shoots p died apart at the roots, and each separate shoot planted singly 
in moderate-sized pots, in which they may remain under shelter from 
the heavy rains till October. They should then be ropoltcd into ample- 
sized pots and a new soil. Some few left in the border will survive all 
extremes of weather, but the safer plan is to put all that room can be 
found for under shelter. 

The Chrysaiithcinum is subject in t];e cold season to the 
ravages of a large white beetle-maggot, w'hich preys upon the roots, and 
eats away the whole of their fibrous parts, thus eventually destroying 
it. When a plant under proper cultivation appears in a languishing 
state, it may often be referred to this cause, siid it should be turned 
out of its pot, examined, and repotted iu entirely fresh soil. 

The Chrysanthemum is a coarse-feediug plant, and reipircs a good 
rich soil and abundance of water ; it is benefited by repeated appli- 
cations of liquid manure, and also it is said of soap-suds. 

Mr. Fortune has described the method of oultivation adopted by 
the Chinese which, he says, brings the plant to great perfection. One 
peculiarity in their treatment consists in a liberal use of night^ioil 
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and in planting them at once in large pots. ^‘The plants,” he states, 
** are trained each mih a single stem. This is forced to send out 
numerous laterals near its base. These are tied down in a neat and 
regular manner with a string of silken thread. By having the plants 
clothed with branches in this way, and by keeping the leaves in a green 
and healthy state, the specimens never have that bare and broom- 
headed appearance which they often present in England.”* 

To obtain unusually dwarf specimens. Sir J. Paxton says.ir-* 
“Directly the ilower-buds are formed, the tops of the shoots pro- 
ducing them are out off at any desired length and planted in sandy 
loam. They will form adequate roots and flower as well as those not 
decapitated. We have them not more than six inches high.”'|’ This 
however is a proceeding, I believe, not always found successful, and is 
rarely resorted to. The specimens exhibited in the English shows have 
usually their stems from five to even seven feet high. 

Artemisia. 

1. A. abrotanum— Southernwood. — The old familiar shrub of 
our English gardens, so much used in bouquets for the agreeable frag- 
rance of its leaves ; not uncommon in the gardens of Calcutta, where 
however it attains only to a small size, and is generally grown in pots. 
Propagated by slips. 

2. A. lactifoUa — Sometimes misnamed A. odoratissima. — An 
herbaceous plant, at all times pleasing for the peculiar whitish hue of 
its foliage ; continues in blossom all the cold weather, when a clump 
of it looks remarkably beautiful with its heads of densely-crowded, 
small, milk-white flowers, which in the heat of the day, diffuse a most 
delicious fragrance for some distance around. Easily propagated by 
division of roots. 

Crossostephium. 

0. artemisioides.— -A curious dwarf shrub, remarkable for the 
strong vitriolic odour of its small whitish-green leaves ; affords, on 
account of its very peculiar foliage, a pleasing variety among other 
pot-plants ; bears a profusion of clamps of smdl, dingy yellow flowers. 
Propagated by seed, which it bears abundantly. 

Oineraria. 

It is utterly vain to attempt to cultivate the choice florists'-plants of 
this genus in the plains otherwise than as annuals in the oold season. 


* * Tea Districts of China,* p. 124. 


t > Bot Hag. vii, p. 191- 
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Young plants may. be raised from seed in October, some of which will 
come into blossom, though never very satisfactorily, just as the hot 
weather commences, after which time all are sure to perish. On the 
Hills, however, they grow to perfection. The seed should be sown in 
March, and the plants treated in the same way as Calceolarias. 


^ OacaUa. 

1. 0. carnosa. — An herbaceous plant, a common weed in some 
parts of India, with fleshy leaves of a pallid green hue; flowers 
greenish-white, of no merit whatever. 

2. C. hleraoeoides. — An herbaceous plant; bears flowers not 
unlike thdse of the Sow-thistle, and not at all more interesting. 


COMBRETACE/E. 

Poivrea. 

1. P. coccinea. — A large climbing shrub with very slender stems ; 
requires the support of a trellis ; almost constantly in blossom with 
a profusion of small bright crimson flowers, borne in large compact 
brush-like bunches, beautifully relieved against the bright, cheerful, 
glossy green of the foliage. One of the handsomest and most prized 
ornaments of our Indian gardens. Propagated by layers, which 
usually take a long time before rooting. Mr. Mackintosh says that 
it should be grafted on Combrotum Pinceauum, or some other free- 
growing species. 

2. Roxburgh!!. — A powerful rambling shrub, overgrowing a great 
extent of space ; bears iu January brush-like trusses of diugy-white 
flowers of no attractiveness 

3. P. grand!flora. — Bears flowers very similar to the first-named, 
only much larger. 

Coxnbretum. 

Several species of this genus of noble scandent shrubs arc now found 
commonly enough iu the gardens about Calcutta ; ail those, however, 
of an ornamental kind are seemingly of recent introduction. They are 
apt to become rampant, and are benefited by being well cut in when 
the time of flowering is over, and bloom the better for it after^-^ards. 
They are propagated by layers, which are sometimes slow in rooting. 
Cuttings here do not succeed, and som^ difficulty in striking them ap- 
pears to be met with in England likewise, for a writer in the ‘ Garden- 
er’s C^nicle* observes “ This arises from not selecting fit pieces 
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for cuttings, for short-jointed firm bits of young wood, treated in the 
ordinary manner, root freely. These are easily obtained from pot-bound 
specimens.” Some bear seed abundantly, from which plants may be 
retadily raised, but these will take four 9 r five years at least before coming 
into bloom. 

Mr. Mackintosh says : — “ As soon as the young wood has ripened, 
and the leaves begin to fall, the lateral shoots should be cut back to 
within one bud of the base, and if the spurs thus formed aloii^ 'tlie 
main stem become too crowded, they should bo thinned out to a foot 
apart. By this means C. grandiflorum has been made to bloom, 
which is one of tlie shyest flowerers of the genus.”* 

1. O. comosum. — A large climbing shrub, admirably adapted for 
covering an arbour or archway ; forms a delightful ornament during 
the cold season, when a perfect mass of bloom with its countless large, 
compact, brush-like clusters of* bright-crimson flowers. 

2. 0. rotundifolium. — A large rambling shrub ; boars dull white 
flowers, not at all interesting. 

3. O. grandiflorum. — A rambling shrub, of very powerful habit ; 
requires a vast deal of room, and a very robust support to grow upon ; 
bears in November, in great profusion, trusses of flue deep-crimson 
flowers. 

4. O. macrophyllum. — In cveiy respect a truly noble plant; 
nothing can surpass it in magnificenco and beauty when iu full bloom 
in February and March ; the very large, laurel-shaped, wavy, blackish- 
green leaves of themselves render the plant very handsome and desir- 
able. It has the advantage also of being less rampant in growth than 
other species ; flowers borne in moderate-sized brush-like bunches of the 
most vivid'deep-canuine, admirably relieved by the dense, dark, grand 
foliage. 

5. O. pincianum. — A shrub of cousiderablo size, described by Sir 
J. Paxton as bearing ** panicles of flowers a foot-and-o-balf long of a red 
or purplish-red colour.” With this description the plants so named in 
the Calcutta Botanical Gardens do not altogether correspond, as the 
flowers they produce are of a light vermilion or cinnabar colour. Blos- 
soms in February, when almost leafless, becoming then an entire mass 
of bloom with its largo compact sprays of numberless trusses of flowers. 

6. O. denslflorum. — A noble scandent shrub, with large handsome 
leaves ; bears fine trusses of beautiful crimson blossoms in the cold 
season. 

7. O. wightianum. 8. 0. chinenae. 9. 0. acuminatum. ~ 
These last three are large rambling shrubs, bearing whitish flowerSi not 
sufficiently ornamental to entitle them to a place in the garden. 


* Book of the Garden,* vol. ii., p. 717. 
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. Quisqualis. 

Q. iiidlca.-«*An extensivcly-growing scandent shrub, requires a 
strong trellis for its support : bears during the hot aud rain 
in constant succession, profuse clusters of deliciounly fragrant flowers of 
middling size, at first white, but turning on the following day to a blood 
colour. This mixture of the two different-coloured flowers gives it a 
very .cl^rming appearance. In a good soil it becomes of very rampant 
growth, and is then rather unmanageable : should be well c\it in in the 
cold season. Propagated by layers aud cuttings during the rains. 

ONAGRACKyR. 

Jussieaa. 

J. villosa — Primrose Willow. — Native of India. A shnibby her- 
baceous plant, two or three feet high ; bears rather large, fonr-petalled, 
evening-primruse-liko flowers, of a pale dull-yellow colour, not very 
ornamental. Propagated from seed, which it boars in abundance. 

CESnothera. 

CES. drummondi-— Evening-Primrose. — A very showy and beautiful 
species, and a charming ornament to the garden ; bears, throughout the 
hot and riiin seasons, a constant succession of large, bright-yellow 
blosoms, which are open not only in the evening, but continue vso during 
a great part of the day : though porcniiial, it is best reiiowcd from seed 
yearly in October. 

Fuchsia. 

No plant of this genus has ever been found able on the plains, to 
survive beyond just the commencement of tlie hot season. Speci- 
mens have occasionally been shown iu Calcutta blossoming in the cold 
weather, but these have in every instance, I boliove, been brought down, 
just at the close of the rains, from the hifls. 

It is, however, cultivated with the greatest success on the hills, where 
it forms one of the chief ornaments of the garden and the glass-house. 
The method of cultivation adopted is to secure, say in October, a good 
collcyction of plants. As the wdnter advances, the pots containing them 
should be plough into the ground, and protected from the snow by 
portable glased frames. If these are not available, under some other 
shelter, so long as they are protected. They must be just kept alive bf 
watering very sparingly. About the end of February, when the snow 
has ceased, the pots containing the plants should be taken up, and the 
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plants pruned, turned out of their pots, and repotted into fresh soil, 
made up of leaf-mould, sand and loam. They should now be watered 
more liberally, for they will be making their new growth. The plants 
should be kept under shelter until the weather becomes perceptibly 
warmer, when they may be exposed to the sun and air. Frequent applica- 
tions of liquid manure and soap suds will benefit them immensely. 
They will bloom in great profusion from April to September. 

They are very easily propagated by cuttings put down at any time 
from March to September, and every slip will strike if put down in pure 
sand with bottom heat. 

The number of varieties in cultivation is very considerable ; and it is 
therefore needless to give a detailed list here. New varieties are being 
constantly imported by amateurs and others on the Hills, and the best 
way to secure a good collection is to attend auction sales of plants, which 
are very frequent on hill stations, when really fine varieties may be 
obtained at a trifling cost, or cuttings may be purchased from some 
of the public gardens or private nurserymen. As a rule, the writer has 
been able to obtain a good number of varieties by simply asking for a few 
cuttings from each of his friends who were fond of keeping plants. 

BELVISIACE.E. 

Napoleona. 

N. imperlalis. — A shrub of handsome growth aud Camellia-like 
appearance ; native of Sierra Leone ; fine, handsome plants, were in the 
Calcutta Botanical Gardens, in the open ground, as well as in Mr. Grote’s 
garden at Alipore, where they bore in March and April, close upon the* 
stems, and all but hidden by the leaves, their not very showy flowers, 
which are of an apricot-orange colour, and somewhat like those of a 
Passion-flower, It is easily multiplied by cuttings in the rains. 

MELASTOMACEiE. 

Oentradenia. 

O. floribunda. — A small herbaceous pot-plant, native of Mexico^ 
with dark-red stems and narrow lanceolate leaves, from an inch to an 
inch-and-a-half long ; bears from February to March a profusion of 
small rose-coloured flowers, at which time it isa tolerably pretty object, 
resembling one of the annuals in bloom. 0. grandULora is a large 
flowered variety of the above, while O. rosea differs little from it. Cut- 
tings strike easily. 
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Arthrostemnta, 

Pe*-". with elliptical rough 
leaves, one to two inches long : in my opinion of no great merit, tho^ 
considered choice by some ; bears in the cold season, rather profusely, 
largish heads of dingy-whito flowers of moderate size. Propa^mted bv 
removal of suckers. * •' 


Pleroma. 

P. trinervia. — A choice and delicate pot-plant, of woody habit, but 
of small growth; very ornamental if only for its rich-grceii peculiar 
foliage ; boars during the hot months handsome palo-pnrplo flowers of 
moderate siee. Propagated by cuttings under glass in tlie rains. 


Melaatoma. 

1. M. malabathrioum. — A small shrub, similar in ch.'\rftctor to the 
last, but of larger habit, and loose and untidy in its mode of growth 
a rather delicate plant, requires to be grown in a pot; be.ars in the cold 
reason large pale-blue flowers ; produces seed abundantly, from which it 
can be raised easily. 

2. M. sangulneum.— Hears in the cold weather purplish-blue 
flowers, in all other respects very similar to the preceding ; occasionally 
yields seed, from which young plants may bo raised. 

Osbeckia. 

A genus containing many handsome plants with the i>eculinr charac- 
teristic three-ribbed leaves of the Melastoina sud Pleroma, .and pro- 
ducing beautiful flowera very similar to theirs ; rnauy species are 
natives of our Indian hills, but none, that I am aware ef, able to en- 
dure the climate of the plains. 

MedinUla. 

M. vagans.— A small pot-shrub, very handsome from its dark rich 
glossy leaves ; bears small crimson flowers, very numerous, and some* 
vhat like those of an Ardi-sia, seemingly not opening well. A rare 
plant Propagated by cuttings. 

Sonerila. 

S. iiiargaritacea.--A lovely small pot-plant, with oval-potnted 
. polished dark-green leaves, marked with rows of pearl-like spots, imd 

. F. G. 86 
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with deep-red stems ; bears.wTOerowB small' pretty three-petalled pink 
flowers, with showy yellow anthers. Native of the hills of Indi^, and 
has li^eli exhibited at the Caleutta shows, but is a ver^ rare' pla^t. 
Several other species ate met with in Assam. Propagated by cutting^ 

Cyanophyllum. 

1. 0 Burmanni. — Suited only for the Betel-house ; as w^l as 2 
C. magnlflcum, with leaves of exquisite beauty, deep-green, velvety 
abotc, with three white nerves, and violet-purple beneath; one of the 
grandest of ornamental-leaved plants. Also C. bowmannl and 0 * 
speotandum, both with highly ornamental leaves. Propagated by* 
cuttings in sand under glass in the rains. 

Memecylon. 

If S[. tiuctorium. — A large woody shrub, or small tree,, native of 
th^ junguls of India ; a very beautiful ornament to the garden for its 
Cheerful glossy foliage, as well as for its flowers ; blossoms in March with 
Very small, fragrant lilac flowers, cleaving to the stems in compact little 
bunches, and covering them in boundless profusion. Propagate^ by 
layers And , by seed* 

Jii, iii. c^'pitellatum. — Diftera from the preceding only in that its 
leaves arc smaller, and that it is somewhat later in its period of 
blossoming. 

:VIYilTACEd5. 

Melaleuca. 

( li! ' ' ' ' 

. cajeputi — Cajbput Uil-tukk. — A moderate-siaed tree with pleas- 

ing dark, evergreen, willow-like foliage, forming an agreeable contrast 
with the ashy-grt y colour of its withered-looking bark. In much esteem 
among the natives, who make use of the large Hakes of inner bark, 
which are easily torn off, for iuscribmg their sacred writings upon. 
Bears small whitish flowers of no interest. Produces seed abundantly, 
which when sown by hand is rarely found to germinate, though iiuttler- 
OUB plants spring up self-sown arouud where the tree stands. 

Eucalyptus. 

BLUB^UR TKEE. 

i An.ettemBivegeuus of ojmamental ttlBes,.naAiveft 'ohiefly of lAust^ 
f^ltbongh Bom^Bpdoies are fouiid at the Capo. They ara.remarkaUe^flir 
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the aromatic odour of their leaves, and liighly esteemed as modieiiiul 
plimts. They also possess the peculiar property of rouderiug swampy 
atid malarious tracts heialthy. For this reason a large number of 
varieties have been introduced into this oouiitiy, where many of them 
have been found to grow very well. The variety most commonly culti- 
vated is the £ 1 . globulus. On the Nilghorrios they now form a c(»nsj>ieu- 
ous feature of the forest scenery. In their native forests many of the 
species gt.’o\v to a height of over 500 feet, and are among llie giants of 
the woods. A few of those of moderate growth, planted am<*ng chimpa 
of other shrubs, have a fine cflect. Tliey are general ly ju opagated l>y 
seed ; but cuttings put down in October liave been known to .strike, 


Callistemon. 

A genus of small trees, of which Don wriU's: “All are worthy of 
cultivation from tlio neatness. of their foliage and beauly of tlicir blu.s- 
soms, especially (hose with splendid tl*)wers of orimsom and scarlet.'’ 

1. 0. linearis — Austu,\i.i.\n HonnK-nui .sn. A small tree of willow- 
like foliage, remarkably beautiful in April, when in blossom, with it.s 
numerous bottlc-brush-likc tufts of hrilliiiul crimson Howmts. 

2. 0. sali^US. — All extremely h.ualsomc and gnieeful Irce-shnib 
of willow'-Uko foliage, the Ic'ave.s omitting, wlicn bniiscl, a myrtle hke 
odour. Very pretty wlieu in blossom in A]'ril and May, with its numer- 
ous small white flower.-?, 

Doth of the above are piopagatcd by cuttings put down in November, 

Funica. 

1. P. granatum, fl. pl. —TuK DornLe-Ki.ow KUinj Vomkojun-ah;- -- 
Gool-i-Andr , — 'rhesplondid large Vermillion- coloured blos.soms «•!'! bis^hrtib 
render it a fine oinamenf, cspecisilly in a larg?: ginlcn, wlu u sc<‘U from 
a distance. The shrub itself, independent of its llowers, is anyibiiig bui 
a pleasing one, and, without attention given to the j)ruuine of it, becomes 
very straggling and unsightly. Sir J. J^ivtoii says : All fl'iweis arc pro- 
duced at the extremities of the young br.uicliosfoimed tlic same year ; 
out away, therefore, all the weak branches the fnijnor year, and 
shorten others according to their strength.'’ Propagated from seed or 
by removal of suckers. 

2. P. nana—TiiE Dwauk Doublk-flow eiiki) Pomkuuanat}:.~--A pret- 
ty pot shrub about a foot in height ; a great improvement upon the 
jieoedbig, of which, Mrs. Loudon Hays, without doubt it is only u vafic- 

Thaw is ^aid to be likewise a double white varietf, but tliis I Jmvc 
iievet met with' iwl IndiftJ ’ ’ 
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MyrtiiB. 

1. M. communis— Common Myrtlet— MenMee, — This old. 

familiar and most agreeable shrub thrives well in all parts of India, 
but better in the North-West, I think, than in Bengal. In neither 
locality docs it attain to a very great size. It bears its pretty small 
white flowers, succeeded by its blue-black berries, in the cold season. 
Propagated by layers and cuttings. , • 

2. M. tomentosa. — A liandsomo shrub, native of tho Nil^erries^ 
bearing a profusion of pink blossoms somewhat resembling those of the 
Peach. Mentioned in Dr. Voigt's catalogue, but, possibly from the 
climate being iinsuitod to it, not existing in the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens. 

Oaryophyllus. 

0. aromaticus — The Clove — L6ng. — Native of Moluccas, where 
it grows to a rather large tree. Don says : “ It is difficult to trans- 
plant. Seeds are usually sown where trees are intended to remain ; 
for if tho roots are once injured, it is seldom they recover.” Dr. Voigt 
states that “ in Bengal it can scarcely bo kept alive throughout the 
year.” Plants, however, I have been credibly informed, may be found 
in one or two gardens in Calcutta as much as four feet high or more. 

* Eugenia. 

1. Bu. pimenta — Aui^picE.— -Grows to a tree of considerable 
size ; but small slirubby plants are common in the Calcutta gardens, 
and are very desirable for their ornamental bright foliage and for the 
fine fragrance of the bruised leaves. 

2. Eu. ugnea. — An ornamental sbiub with large fragrant leaves. 

3. Eu. zeylanica. — A pretty shrub, with flowers and foliage in 
every respect resembling those of the Myrtle, but larger. 

Jambosa. 

J. malaccensis. — In all respects a very ornamental tree, with 
largo, handsome, laurel-formed, dark, glossy leaves, which relieve 
superbly tho fine bunches of flowers with their numerous long crimson 
filaments ; very striking also when covered with its beautiful fruits. 
Propagated by seeds in tho rains, 

CACTACE^E. 

A rather numerous group of succulent plants, of wh|ch Dr. Lindlej 
remarks : America is the exclusive station of this order, no species 
appearing to be a native of any other part of the world.'^ Some, how- 
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6ver, must liavo boen introduced into India at a very carl}* period, as 
they are now naturalised in the jungul in nearly all parts of the coun- 
try. Of Echinocactus, Mammillaria, Cereiis and Opuntia, the number 
•of species is very great, most of which woiiM in every probability 
thrive in India with proper care. The number of species we j>ortscss is 
comparatively small, but as large, perhaps, as there is any need of for 
the adornment of onr gardens; for they are more curious fhnu orna- 
mental^ and it is not desirable to possess many of tlieni. 1\> dispose 
them to blossom, they should bo allowed a certain amount of O3spo8uro 
to the sun, particularly after their season of growth is past ; but somo 
of the smaller and more delicate kinds, if put out entirely in the sun, 
are apt to become scorched and to shrivel. 1’heso, to»>, are very liiiblo 
to rot, if left exposed to the wet during the rains. With regard to 
nature of the soil best suited to them, Mr. Mcfut<»«h observes ; — 

“ A very erroneous notion has prevailed tliat sm.'culcuts should bo 
planted in lime-rubbish, gravel, or similar porous matter, with a view 
to prevent them from growing too rapidly, and also that they should 
scarcely have any w'ater given to them. Sueculout plants in general 
do not require much water when in a dormaul slate ; but when they 
are growing vigorously, they require as largo a share of that olomeut 
as any other plants not exactly aquatic. Tlio Irec tlowLMing ('ncte;o 
should be placed in the riclie.st possible soil, but at the sjuuo time it must 
bo capable of admitting the water to ])a.ss through it fivoly, and for that 
reason may have u portion of linic-rubbiHli, broken pots, or small pieces 
of broken bricks mixed witli it to keep it oj)ou and porous. I’oor sandy 
soil should be discarded, and even peat earth is not rich enough for 
these plants.”* [These observations contain all tliat is cssentinJ for 
the successful cultivation of these plants.] 

They are very tenacious of life, a single joint ui.ay be conveyed 
almost any distance without detriment, and will strike upon being 
inserted in sand and kept moderately watered. In Kngbmd those of 
a spheroidal form are sometimes grafted upon stocks < fl’ereskia Aouleatea, 
by making a small hole in their base ami jdacing it upon the stern of 
the Pereskia, sharpened to a j>oint, and binding a little nios.s round the 
place of juncture of graft and stock. 


Melocactus. 

TURK’S-CAP, on >fELOX-SIIAPJ£0 CACTUS. 

A name significant of the form of the plants, which juoducc their 
flowers on a head covered with dense woolly and tri.stly hairs. 


*The Greenhouse,' pp. 182 and 186. 
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M. ereotus Ih in tlie Hotanical (Janlens. Others noted as most worthy 
of cultivauoii arc -M. depressus ; grengelli; macraoanthus ; 
polyoanthus ; pyramldalia ; seUowli. 

Mammillaria. 

Njrri.K-CACTUJ^, 

& • 

Dcftcribod as ‘‘dwarf plants composed of an assemblage of tubercles 
somewhat resembling the teats of animals. These are generally termi- 
nated with buneboK of hairy bristles, and between them the flowers 
appear.”* 'I’o mo tliey rathe** look like, as regards form, a cluster of 
small (iborkins. 'Phe few that our gardens contain, so far as I am 
aware of, arc : 

1. M. tenuis. — Pretty and delioatc-looking from its club-like lobes 
being hoary with bristles. Suited to u pot of about the size of a tea- 
cup. Flowers descrilxMl ns pale yellow. 

M. pusllla.— Jtosembles a little heap of balls of worsted ; flowers 
described as pale red. 

th M. longimamma. — Lobes or tubercles long and thin, like 
a man’s little finger ; quite smooth, surmounted with a starry head of 
bristles. T'ho flowers arc described ns “ jiroduced on the summits 
of the stems, and tlie larg(»st and most beautiful of any of the genus, 
opening in the sun : the interior divisions of n brilliant yellow, the 
exterior roddish.’’f 

Other’s mentioned of especial merit are — M. atrata ; andrasa ; 
carnea ; cirrhifera, spinis fascia ; coronaria ; depressa ; fuL 
vispina; karwinskii; mangnlmamma ; quadrispina; sphace- 
lata ; wildlana. 

Echinocactus. 

Jir:DOEIlOU-TIJISTL15. 

Curious prickly globulnr-formcd plants. 

1. B. echidne. — Of curious growth, resembling a ribbed Melon, of 
the size of a crickct-ball, with star-like uvraugeiuouts of thorns along 
the ribs ; bears in February pretty, delicate, pinkish-white flowers of 
the size of a Daisy, and somewhat like those of a Mesombryanthomum, 
ill little groups near the summit of the plant. 

2. E. multiplex. — Described as bearing flowers of a delicate flesh 
colour, as largo as tlie plant itself, whicli is of a balloon form. la the 


Cottage Gardener's Dictionary.* f * Le Bon Jardinier' pour 1866, p. 667. 
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Botanioal Gardens .arB ]rlK»tviM — 3 ;1B. willfamAif ; 4. A hexMli^ 
phor^; 5. B. notophovoa ; 0*’ Vk platyoeras; 7. 

Mentioned also as especially' deserving of cultivation arc : — B. echina- 
tUB ; denaus ; gilUesii ; imbrioatua ; latispinus ; mackieanus ; 
montevidensis ; parvlspinus ; platyacanthus ; scopa ; apinUi 
albls ; subjribbosuB ; tenuispinus ; tubifloruB. 


Cereus. 

TOHOU TUISTLK. 

Curious thorny,, long-stemmed, strong-growing plants, demnndfhg 
very little* care in tliciv cultivation. Thu soil best adapted for them 
a mixture of vegetable-mould and decayed eowdung, well intermixed 
uitli crocks and broken bricks. 

1. O. eriophorUB. — A cliinlnng plant, carious for t ho wOolly kind 
of substance with which the stems aro covorctl. 

2. O. grrandillorus. — N'lonr-in/nviN'rr CKriKi:H.--Mr. Gosso writes : — 

Tlie miiguificent liowors arc seldom soon. 'I’lie plant seems ti shy 

bloomer. In order to see it in perfection, one must sec it of>en at mid-»* 
night. Cut a feuv inches of the stem on each side of the matmmig bud 
and bring within doors. Soon after dark it begins to open, (uul towards 
midnight expamW its noble beauty ; a disk six inches in diameter, very 
double, pure-white in centre, exterior yellow- brown, most <lolicion.sly 
fragrant of clove perfume, fn the morning heanty anti fragrance nro 
gone.’* In this country it is neither a rare jilanfc jn>r a shy hitwauer, btit 
from the immense size to which ir. grows is only ruhuissihle in a ganlcu 
of great e.x tent. Its Howers may i )0 witnessed in poifeetion at daybreak 
and for some little time after. The flowers, it is said, may i»e ]iresorved 
in full beauty for a long time if the pistil ho removed hoforo 
impregnation. 

3. =0. speksiosisaimus. — -Thia also, scon in the night, when iu fidl 
blossom, is said to be «n object of almost unrivalled splendour. 

•4. O. nyotioallns.^A chmberi rerpiiring an extensive kind of sup- 
port for its thill long-jointed stems, which throw out numerous fihrdus 
roots,. Whereby it adheres to a wall or irnuk.of a tree, agairj^t which it 
may bel planted ; bears in May very large white flow'eh^,- whJoli open in 
the night and perish at tlm dawn. • 

5. O. hexagonUB. — A very commeu ])lant of the size of a largo 
shrub, with stout six-ribbed stems; bears during the rains a snccfsuioii 
of numerous large white flowers in the night-time, which i nisli soon 
after daylights 

• The name.<i of others found in our gardens, but calling for no partic- 
ular descriptioii/ ate i — 6. C. trla.ngttlftTis. — A climber; very 
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joommoiL 7. 0. tetragonus ; 8. C. bonplandi ; 9. 0. Jamaicensis ; 
.10. 0. loranthoides ; 11. 0. multangularla. 


Epiphyllum. 

A genus of j)lauts with stems resembling a combination of irregular 
edged straps or ribbons growing out of each other in succession. 

1. E. Hooker!. — A plant of considerable size, requiring a large pot ; 
grows very rapidly, and is apt to let droop its long flat stems over the 
ground and look very untidy ; beat's during the hot and rain seasons 
numerous very large star-formed, white flowers, comprising very many 
long narrow petals. These open in the evening and perish the following 
morning. At Ferozeporo I had plants which throve vigorously and 
grow to a great and unmanageable size, but never blossmed, which is 
surprising, as the plant blossoms so freely in Bengal. 

2. E. truncatum. — This, of which wo possess three varieties, bears 
in the cold weather largo gorgeous flowers of a clear bright pink or rose 
colour, which, unlike tlioso of so many of the order, have the merit of 
displaying their beauty in the day-time. A very delicate and fragile 
j)laiit, soon broken to pieces if not sheltered from the wind or any rough 
treatment ; thrives in a soil of silver-sand with the admixture of 
a little vegetable-mould. The largest specimens will not require a pot of 
larger size than a sugar-basin, whicli for safety's sake it is well to insert 
ill a larger pot filled entirely with crocks, whereon fho drooping fragile 
stems may rest ^yithollt fear of rotting. From its delicato habit it re- 
quires to bo kept in the shade-, but possibly a certain amount of exposure, 
to the morning sun would be beneficial. Any small piece broken off 
and inserted in the soil will take root. But Sir J. Paxton says : “To 
obtain young speeimons, keep a little damp moss round any of the 
branches and roots will speedily be found at the place." In England, 
as a matter of curiosity, it has sometimes been grafted upon Pcrcskia. 
A young stem of the latter has its head cut off and a small slit made. 
In this the flat stem of the Epiphyllum is inserted and the graft tied 
round with a little moss. The attempts made to effect this in this coun- 
try I have never known to prove successful, which is of the less conse- 
quence, as it is considered preferable to grow the plant on its own roots. 

3. E. alatum. — A plant similar to, but of stouter habit than, the 
preceding, I have not seen it in blossom, Flowers said to be white. 

• Rhipsalis. 

R. sallcornoides. — A curious ]>lant, with short-jointed stems 
growing successively upon each other like small pieces of tobacqo-pipe 
united. Flowers small, yellow, and in no way interesting. Dr. Voigt 
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states that ^ey ** qever appear here.” I liave, liowever, seen the plant 
in blossom in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, as well as at the Horticul- 
tural shows here. lu its native locality it is epiphytal ; the growing of 
it in pots is probably the cause of its being so shy of blooming. 

Opuntia. 

* ' INDIAN VIG, OR PRICKLY CACTUS. 

There are several species of this gcniis of singular plants, which 
produce their large oval-formed, thick, Hat leaves, one from the edge 
of the other, and are usually covered with star-like arrangements of 
sharp bristles. Most bear large golden-yellow flowers of metallic hue, 
but upon the whole are not objects sufhcently agreeable to bo allowed 
a place in the garden. 

Pereskia. 

1. P. bleo — Barbadoes Gooseberuy. — A largo spreading shrubby 
plant, with cylindrical stems coverul with long necdlo-likc spines, and, 
unlike most plants of the order, heaving ahundanco of leaves. 
Flowers very pretty, resembling small single pink ro^es ; nearly always 
in blossom. 

2. P. aculeata. — In general a])poaranoe mnoh rrsrmbling the fore- 
going, but a smaller plant. Dr. Voigt states* tliat this spccie.s blos- 
soms in Bombay, but not here, and in England veiy seldom. I have 
not seen it in blossom myself, hut the native dcalor from whom 1 
obtained specimens at Hooghly assurrd me that it blo-somed in the 
cold weather. Flowers described as wliite. 


guossulauiacej:. 

Ribes. 

R. rubrum — The Flowering Bib&s. — Tliis shrub, so beautiful an 
ornament in our English gardens, is only mentioned here to intimate 
the improbability of its ever being brought to thrive on the plains of 
India, though it grows and blooms freely on the bills. 

KSCALLONIACE.E. 

Bscallonia. 

SL — A beautiful rich-green shrub, bearing bright-pink 

fragrant flowers. This very choice plant succeeds with difficulty even 
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in the elevated region of Bangalore. There is little probability of 
living iu the louver plains of India. 

Itea. 

I. Vlrginlca. — Don says : “ Wlien this shrub is in vigour, it is entirely 
covered with racemes of white flowers and then makes a fine appear- 
ance.” Dr. Voigt mentions it in his Catalogue as at tliat time lajbely 
introduced. It is quite unknown in the Coverimient Botanical 
Cardens now. 

PHIIADELPHACE/K 


PhiladelphuB. 

P. coronariuB — SviuiroA — Mook Oiunge. — This shrub, so common 
in Englisli gardens, and well known for its fragrant cream-coloured 
blossoms, similar to those of the orange, may be found in existence 
occasioimlly in India, but only in the most stunted and unthriving 
condition. On the hills, however, it can bo cultivated successfully. 

Deutzia. 

D. Boabra — A shrub much resembling the preceding ; bears its 
delicate white flowers in terminal racemes. “When largo and in full 
bloom,” 8ir J. Paxton says, “ its beauty can hardly he imagined by 
those who have not scon it.” A tolerably common plant in Calcutta, 
whore it thrives moderately well, but fur from realises the above high 
estimate of it; it is apt to throw uj* numerous suckers, which should be 
removed. 


BARllINGTONIACE/K. 

Barringtonia. 

1. B, speciosa. — A tree notable for its large handsome character 
of foliage ; bears great lieads of blossom, with large flowers made up 
of a nuaier()us assemblage of long decp-rose-coloured filaments, and 
which have been likened to paiuteiV brushes ; native of thc.Straits, and 
said to love tlio shore of the sea ; hardly, if at all, known iu our 
gardens hove. 

2. B. racemosa. — A stout timber-tree of similar character to 
the preceding. Major Drury remarks : ** When in flower it has a 
most beautiful appearance from its long pendulous racemes of rose- 
coloured flowers ; commonly to be met with along the banks of the back- 
waters in Travancorc.” Little known, I believe, oa this side of India. 
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8. B. acutangiula. — A large timber-tree. “Grows, ’ Koxbni'gli says, 
“ to reBeinblc a lu'ublle-sizedwcU-shaped oak, and befirsat the beginning 
of the rains long pendulous racemes of scarlet flowers *’ Coinmou in 
most parts of India. 

Gustavia. 

G. augusta.— A small but stately tree, native of tropictil Ainerioa* 
4n<\ a^ied to the preceding, with niagnifieont foliage, the leaves being 
a foot or more long, of oblong form, of a thu' dark glossy green. Hears 
large handsome wliitc flowers, though it has not, I believe, been known 
to bloom in this country. A rare plant, best grown in tlie grass con- 
servatory in a pot, 

VACCINIACE.R 


Thibaudia. 

T. setigerai — Sir J. I'.ixfon observes: “A truly inagnitieont and 
interesting shrub; native <*f fudia. At its r.(»t.s arc iinnieiiso thick 
fleshy nodosities, which coil round the trunks (d’ trees on whiidi they 
fix, or adhere to some ])ortion of rock in a surprising manner. Any 
light soil suits it. Its small fibrous roots slioiild only just be covered.'* 
Occasionally met. with in the (Mlcutta gardens. Gomes into blossom 
ill January and Fobrnarv with olnsters of very rich and handsome 
tubular real flowers, in form like tliosc of a Heath, an inch long ; tlio 
leaves resemblo those of the Oleander, but are smaller. Propagated by 
cuttings and seeds in the rains. 

cLN'cnOxVAcivi:. 

Serissa. 

S. foBtida.— A very pretty .small .shrub, about tw(} feet bigli, with 
very small dark-grccri shining leavo.s ; native of Gbina : nearly always 
ill blossom with its sparkling very donbio wliito flowers, of the size 
of a shirt-biitton, which, when hinised, emit a detestable sinoll, 
Single-floweied specimens arc also to be met with, but not so common. 
Easily propagated by slips or cuttings, or, it is said, by cuttings of the 
roots. 

Psychotrla. 

1. P. undata. — A shrub of mmicr-ato size, with foliage of a pale 
lurid greeu ; bears in April and May compact heads of greenish-white 
flowers ; not an agreeable plant. 2. cyanocooca. 3. chontalenais. 
Propagated by cuttings in the rains. 
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Oofifea. 

1. 0 . Bengalensls. — A small shrub, exceedingly beautiful in tlio 
month of February, when in full blossom, with its pure white flowers, 
similar to, but smaller than, those of the White Periwinkle, in such 
countless profusion as to produce a most brilliant effect in the border. 
Propagated by seed and cuttings. 

2. 0. Arabica — Tub Coffbe-plant — Knhiva , — A much larger and 
taller-growing plant than the last ; hcai's flowers somewhat similar,* but 
rather scantily, and is not nearly so interesting in an ornaincntal point 
of view. 


Pavetta. 

A genus of plants in general appearance hardly distinguishable 
from the Ixoras. Propagated by cuttings in the rains. 

1. P. Indlca. — A large jungnl shrub, with largo laurel-form dark, 
glossy-green loaves, with white midrib. Its foliage is its principal point 
of beauty ; bears in February trusses of ilirty-white rather fragrant 
flowers. 

2. P. tomentosa. — A large coarse shrub ; bears loose heads of 
white flowers of little merit otherwise than for their fragrance. 

3. P. Richardlana.— "A shrub with small neat foliage ; bears small 
white flowers of not much merit. 

4. P. diverslfolia. - A single plant of this, introduced from the 
Mauritius, has been for some years past in the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens, whore it seems to thrive well ; remarkably ornamental for its 
largo laurel-form, glossy leaves, which when young are beautifully 
marbled, 

0 . P, bourbonica — Is a recent introduction. 

Ixora. 

A genus that comprises several of our most beautiful flowering shrubs, 
the splendour of which, when in the full perfection of their bloom, 
nothing can surpass. During the time they are iu bloom an occasional 
application of liquid manure will bo found beneficial, and after they 
have done blooming they aro tho better for being pruned in closely. 
Some yield seed freely, from which young plants may be easily raisea ; 
and all may be propagated more or less easily by cuttings or by layers 
put down in tho rains. 

A writer who signs himself ‘‘Alpha’* says : — “ All the varieties are 
easily propagated by cuttings i but some of them, as Salicifolia, Griifithi, 
and Acuminata, aro so wanting in the tendency to form bushy plants 
that well-furnished sjj^cimexis of them can hardly be obtained, save by 
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grafting them on good-siaed well-bottomed plants of some better-habited 
variety. Coociiiea is, judging from my own experience and observations, 
the best for grafting upon. I also graft floribiinda, which, although of 
a sufficiently bushy habit, is rather delicate and but a slow grower on 
its own roots. Acuminata throws very large heads of bloom ; and I 
expect that, grafted on cocciuea, it will form fine specimens and be 
more effective than alba.”* 

j. acuminata. — A shrub five or six feet in height. Dr. Roxburgh 
describiBS it as “ a very charming shrubby species ; native of the forests 
near Sylhet, where it blossoms during the hot sc.asoii and perfumes the 
air with the fragrance of it.s flowei-s!” And Dr. Wallich adds ; “The 
opaque, remarkably pale and glaucous leave.s, the subsessilo crowded 
corymbs of large white blossoms, with Avhitc calyces, sufficiently distin- 
guish this elegant shrub from all the other species.” 

2. I. alba. — A small slinib, native of (Jhina, with handsome rich 
foliage of lanceolate leaves, from three to six inches long ; generally 
considered a variety of I. stricta. One of the nio.st choice and 
beautiful plants of the whole genus ; bears its large, full, close corymbs 
of milk-white scentless flow’crs in great jirofusion during the hot and 
rain seasons, but in highest perfection in the months of March and 
October. Bears no seed, but may bo propagated witli little difficulty by 
layei-s or cuttings 

3. I. bandhuca. — A round busby slirub, of moderate size, about 
the commonest of the genus ; distinguished from 1. coceinoa, 
which it rcscmble.s, by the leaves ending in a blunt oval fonn, 
and by the close way in which their heart-formed base cmhr.aces the 
stem ; beai-s its compact beautiful corymbs of fine scarlet flowers 
throughout the whole year, but in perfection during the rai)j.s. It 
requires to be pruned in about Noveiiibor, or it is ajjt to become 
straggling and uiimanagoable. May be propagated by seed, which it 
bears abundantly in the cold .season, or by layers and cuttings, which 
in the mins root with tlic greatest readiness, 

4. I. barbata. — A shrub of very large growth, with fine rich, 
deep-green, lanceolate leaves nearly a foot long ; bears in the hot 
season large, lax, irregular coiymbs of long-tubed white fragrant 
flowers, singular for the fringe of white hair round their mouths. 
Produces seed in the cold season. 

5. 1. brachiata. — A stout, not very oiuamental shrub ; bears in 
March panicles of minute white flowers. Seeds in May. 

6. I. coccinea. — A shrub about three or four feet in height, alwut 
the commonest, and certainly about the most beautiful, of the genus. 
Flowers bright scarlet, in large, compact, handsome corymbs ; nearly 


* * The Florist and Pomologist,* vol. for 1863, p. 45. 
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always in bloseojni^ but in perfection during tho jrains, when it is 
a truly splendid object. Nothing can be Jiner than the CQUtraet.> 
afforded by tho glowing scarlet trusses of . bloom against the dark rich, 
bay-greon of the leaves. Yields seed in the cold season. 

7. I. crocea or crocata. — A choice-shrub of the English stoves ; 
bears handsome trusses of lino orange-coloured flowers. Unknown ixit 
this country. 

8. I. cuneifolia. — A shrub of trcc-like growth ; bears in ^[^pncli 
and April a profusion of compact balls of pure white fragrant blossom,, 
of the size of an Orango, which present a truly delightful appearance 
ns they wave to and fro by the force of the wind, ilipeus seed in. 
September. 

0. I. grandiflora. — Sir J. Paxton says it is only a large-flowered- 
variety of 1. coceiiica. 

10. I. superba. — The projwr name of tho plant, misnamed I. 
grandiflora, in the possession of some two or three gentlemen in Cal- 
cutta ; native of Assam ; from not more than about a foot and-a-half 
to three foot in height ; extraordinary for tho immense size of its 
leaves, an<l when in blossom in April, with its huge head of white flowers, 
very suggestive of a groat overblown ('aulittower. 

11. I. fulgens. — Dr. lloxbnrgli observes : — “This elegant, highly 
ornamental shrub is a native of the ^Moluccas, and from thence 
was introduced into the llotanical Cardens, whore it blossoms most 
part of the year.’* Has smooth lanceolate leaves from six to eiiiht 
inohos long, and bears corymbs of iiuinoroiis long-tubed, pretty, large, 
scarlet flowers. 

12. I. hydrangeoBformis. — Discovered by Mr. CritHth at Singa- 
pore, and ilescribed in Curtis as a noble shrub, with flue lanceolate 
leaves a foot long, ])roducing handsome trusses of rich yellow and 
orange-coloured llowor.s, superior cither to those of 1. coccinea or 
I. stricta. Not to bo inet with anywhere about Calcutta that I am 
aware of. 

lU. I. incarnata. — A small choice shrub, native of China, with 
line dark-green foliage; considered, like J. Jilba, a variety of I. stricta 
nearly always in blos.som with corymbs of pretty flesh-coloured flowers. 
Propagated only by inarching ; cuttings and layers do not succeed. 

14. I. sp. ex Java. — A species so denominated in the Calcutta 

Botanical Gardens ; a handsome shrub of moderate size ; bears" at the 
beginning and end of the hot season a groat profusion of largo trusses' 
of oreamy-whitc fragrant flowers. ' > : . 

15. I. Javanica. — A small shrub, accounted one of the very finest 
of the genus ; but such as arc met with in tho Calcutta gardens 
veiy far from meriting that high rank. It suffers during the cold 
months, and young plants at that period oaii with difficulty be kept 
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alive. Distinguiebed by liaving leaves softer and loss rigid than otltem 
of the goims.; bears during tlic rains coinj)i\ot coryndis of orange^ 
scarlet flowers,, rather inclining to an apricot colour. Sir J. Paxton 
remarks that this plant is remarkably haiulsoino from “ the younger 
branches being of a rich coral colour, the tube of tlie corolla an inch-' 
and-a-half long, and the limb an inch across : ' points as regard sixe 
and colour not found in the plants wo have bore. 

18^ (. lanceolaria. — A shrub about live or six feet high, re- 
markable for its narrow leaves, six inches long and one broad ; beam 
in the hot season groenisl^fvhitedlowers, and seeds at the beginning of 
the cold season. Di;. Wallich observes : — “ This species is so distinct 
from all the others as to be easily known. Its slender hanging 
branches, pallid and glaucous leaves, and the .snuiH corymbs of 
crowded flowei's, contribute to render it a very ornamental plant in the 
shrubbery.’* 

17, L longiflora. — A handsome lanccolatodoaved shrid) ; beam 
in August and Soptomber, lax corymbs of oxtpiisitely fragrant while 
flowers, with exceedingly long tiibes. 

18, I, opaca. — A large shrub, compared with other species, of 
rather coarse api)earance ; bears largo corymbs of very fragrant white 
flowers, before opening, prettily tipped with red. 

19, L pairwiflora. — A small tree ; bears in March small dingy 

white, somewhat fragrant flowers. Not attractive when in flower, imd 
far from being so at any other tinio, ^ 

■JO. I. ragoosnla. — A species so-called in tlio Agri-lforticiiltural 
Society’s (jrardons, Imt whence the name derived, or of what ir is the 
corruption, I liave in vain oiideavoiired to discover. A niOMt delight- 
ful erect shrub, about four feet high, m>t busby, with smooth nblong 
leaves, about threo-aiul-a-half inche.s long; boars in constant succoHsion, 
almost througliout the whole year, small pretty eoryuibs of delicate 
rose-coloured flotvers. Piopagatcd easily by cuttings. 

21. I. rosea. — A shrub alioiit five feet high, of spreading habit, 
with oval, smooth, iirm leaves, .about six iuclios long ; flowers of the 
same colour as those of the last, but larger, ami in larger lo«)Ke corymbs. 
Dr. Wallich remarks : — “ This shrub is exceedingly elegant on account 
of its large round corymbs, uhicb for eight months of the year are 
produced in a constant succesdou. The colour of the flow'crs is 
a palo pink, gradually becoming reddish as they grow old, beautifully 
contrasting with the shining dark-green leaves, which aro not unlike 
those of 1. bandhuca. ” 

22. L stricta. — A small \voody shrub, three or four feet high, of 
erect growth, rather scanty both of stems and of foliage ; Icnvo.s oval, 
iSmooth, about five or six inches long ; bears, more particularly in 
;lli[(ureh and April, latge^ very compact, convex corymbs of flowors of a 
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ficarlct-salmon oolour^ the exquisite beauty of which' nothing can excel. 
Dr. Koxburgh, however, remarks that it is by no means so gaudy 
as I. coccinea and 1. baudhiica, which are certainly two of our most 
showy Indian shrubs.’* In iny opinion bandhuca will not for a moment 
bear comparison with it. The pallid sickly hue of the foliage often 
much detracts from its beauty, and the stems of plants of any age 
have mostly a cankered, unhealthy appearance, as though the climate 
did not altogether suit it. , - ' ' 

23. I. undulata— — A large ramous . shrub, with large 
lanceolate, wavy leaves ; bears in April corymbs of numerous small 
white flowers, having a powerful jasmine fragrance. 

24. I. vlllosa. — A largo shrub, with large, lanceolate, wavy leases, 
as much as ten inches long ; bears in April large corymbs of white, 
fragrant flowers, with very long tubes and very small limbs. 

25. I. iloribunda. — A new and remarkably distinct species lately 
introduced into the gardens about Calcutta ; a dwarf, bushy pot-shrub, 
about a foot aud-a-half high, wdth small smooth, lanceolate leaves, 
hardly two inches long ; bears during the hot and rain seasons neat 
dense trusses of bright-scarlet flowers : extremely beautiful, particularly 
in April, when it is perfectly loaded with blossom. Propagated by cut- 
tings with not much difl&culty. 

To the foregoing have of late been added : amabilis, amboinensis, 
afflnls, dixlana, Duchess of Teck, Duffl, formosa, Lobbii, Pil- 
grimii, Prince of Drange, princeps, profusa, reglna, 8anguinea» 
spectabills. speciosa, and Westii. 

Ohiococca. 

0. racemosa—Sxo WHERRY. — A small shrub ; though somewhat grace- 
ful, of no great merit ; bears in May and during the hot season, pale- 
yellow, small, inconspicuous flowers in great abuudanco. Propagated 
by cuttings in the rains. 

Paederia. 

P. foetida. — A remarkably pretty, slender, and extensively-growing 
climber, bearing in October drooping festoons of small bell-flowers, 
purple varied with white, emitting a smell so abominable as to create a 
perfect stench in the neighbourhood around. Propagated by layers in 
the rains. 

Hamiltonia. 

1. H. asnirea. — A large shrub with slender branches, apt soon to 
become, straggling, decrepit, and unsightly, and needing, therefore^ to 
be well out in every year to keep it neat and in form; bears in 
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December great phimc-like heads of very but very bright uxA 
numerous lavender-coloured flowers, which eniit for some diatauco around 
a most delightful fragrance. Easily propagated by cuttings put dowa 
in October after pruning, 

2. H. suaveolens. — A large stout shrub, 'soniowliat similar to the 
preceding, but with flowers which are nearly white, and leaves of inucli 
larj^er character ; blossoms from November to February with deliciously- 
fragranb flowers, and contimies for a long time a delightful ornament 
to the garden. Vastly improved by being well cut iu after flowering. 
Propagated by cuttings in October after pruning. 

Leptodermls. 

L. lanceolata. — A small shrub ; hoars in September, small lavender 
flowers of little beauty. Common iu liidiau ganlens, and propagated 
by cuttings iu the rains. 

Hamelia. 

1. H. patens. — A tree-shrub of dense rich-groou foliage : ornamental 
for its boundless j)rofu.siou of sprays of orangc-colourod bb^ssoms, upon 
which numerous humming-birds are from morning to night for ever 
hopping, and inserting their little beaks into each of the short j)ipc-liko 
flowers to extract the nectar. The sprays of flowers are intermingled 
with bunches of pea-sized, blood-coloured berries, wliich, hdwevor, seldom 
ripen but in the cold weather, when they turn black. No plant is more 
easily propagated cither by cuttings or by seed. 

2. H. spheerocarpa. — A shrub of lower growtli, stouter stems, with 
larger and more showy orange coloured blossoms, and w ith rich verdant 
leaves, much larger and thicker than those of the preceding ; the name 
assigned is apparently a misnomer, as the fruits are egg-formed, and 
not at all spherical. This species drops its leaves in the cold season, 
and the branches, at that time bare, are benefited by being cut in, when 
cuttings may bo put down which strike readily. 

Fentas. 

P. carnea. — A small herbaceous shrub, very common, but a truly 
beautiful plant ; bears, in constant succession, Ixora-like heads of rather 
small, pale-lavender-coloured flowers. Easily propagated either by slips 
or by seed in the rains. 

Wendlandia. 

1. W. panlculata.— A rather large woody shrub or small tree 
beara in February, in great profusion, splendid large plumes of small 
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pure-white flowers, and is then a most beautiful object to view. Propa- 
gated by cuttings in November. 

2 , W. exserta. — Dr. Roxburgh speaks in highest praise of the 
beauty of this plant ; but I have been unable to learn of its existence, 
or indeed of any particulars concerning it, in the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens. 

Bondeletla. 

R. punicea. — A small hard-wooded shrub about three feet high, 
one of the commonest, and at the same time one of the handsomest 
ornaments of oiir gardens ; bears in constant succession, through the 
hot and rain seasons, compact moderate-sized trusses of beautiful 
orange-scarlet blossoms, somewhat like miniature heads of Auricula ; 
these, as they decay, should be removed, otherwise they remain 
a very long time on the plant, giving it a dirty unsightly appearance. 
Propagated by layers; these should bo put down in the rains, and will 
take three or four months before they arc ready for removal. Bears seed 
also, but rather scantily, in the cold season, which some little care must 
bo taken to secure. The best plan is to search for the berries before ripe, 
and tie them up in fine linen, so that on ripening, when they open and 
discharge their seed, it may not be lost. 


Rogiera. 

R. thyrsiflora. — Lately introduced ; of a genus of shrubs described 
as with oval soft-haired leaves, and bearing dense corymbs of small salver- 
shaped, rose-coloured flowers. Propagated by cuttings in November, 

Portlandia. 

P. grandiflora — White Horse. — Native of Jamaica, where it is 
common among rocks. Of this truly noble and choice shrub plants may 
be sometimes seen in Calcutta among the collections of the curious : 
three or four are to bo met with in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, vrhioh 
continue constantly in blossom, except during the cold season, from 
which, if not sheltered, they seem rather to suffer. The character of the 
foliage is very handsome, of a fine rich glossy green, contrasting well 
with the flowers, which are as much as five inches long, resemble those 
of the White Lily, and diffuse during the night the same delicious fra- 
grance. Propagated without much difficulty during the rains by cuttings 
in sand. 

Manettia. 

M. oordifolia. — A small plant, with slender climbing stems; 
requires the support of a light trellis : grown in a pot, a beautiful oma- 
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ment for the veraodah during the hot and rain seasons, when it bears 
111 profusion its modcratc-sized tubular, bright-scarlet flowers. Propa- 
gated by separation of tlie roots, whicli are of a tuberous nature ; bears 
in the cold months eucuniber-like pods of seed. 


Catesbaea* 

0. spinosa— -ijriNOus Lily-tuoux. — A vshruh of im'derate si/e, witli 
myrtle-sized leaves ; covered wifh large sharp thorns, hardly to bo called 
ornamental, though when in l>h»HMoin, as it is at intervals ilnring tlio 
hot and rain seasons, carious for the strange wj»y in which the llowers 
hang from ;t without seeming to belong to it ; they arc of the size and 
form of a large tin extingiiislier, of a pale livid-green, with the mouth 
part cut into great notches; sahl to bear “a yelh>\v berry of tlie 
size of a middling plum;’' but this I have never .seen. Ih-Mpagarcil 
by cuttings in the rains. 


Hoffmannia (Higginsia.) . 

A genus of very handsome-leaved sln-nbs, abi.nt two feet high, natives 
of Peru and the West Indies. * They are variously known under both 
the names given above. They aro best grow'ii in a grass eonst'rvatoiy, 
in a light rich soil, lathor free. Old inuriar or cmicreto adih*d to the 
soil gives them extra colour in tlie leaves. They are exoocdinuly lovely 
objects when well grown. ITopacated by cuttings in sand under a glass 
during the rains. 

1. H. Qhiesbreghtii — Has handsome broadly-lancoolate leaves, 
three to four inches long and two broad, the ribs being raised, and of a 
brilliant, velvctty, brick-red colour. 

2 . H. Ghiesbreghtii variegata. — Similar to the last, except that 
tlie leaves arc splashed with wiiitc. ;b H refulgens is (»f low growth, 
with smaller leaves; so also is 4. H. ortgieBil. '^>. H. relulgens 
argyroneura is a variegated species of No. 3 ; while tl. H. robusta 
rcBemblcs No. 3 very much. 


Stylocoryne. 

S. Weberi.— A moderate-sized shrub, with lanceolate, poli.shcd* 
leathery leaves, tbree-and-a-half inches long ; bears in January and 
February, Ixora-like corymbs of greenish-white flowers wliich emit a 
delightful fragrance ; thrives hc^t under shade. Propagated by cuttiugs 
in November. 
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Rhodostoma. 

R. gardenioides. — Au ornamental small shrub, about t^vo feet 
high, witli neat and pleasing foliage ; bears in March and April Ixora- 
liko tnissoH of tubular, milk-wJiite flowers, wliich would be very hand- 
Bouio if all in the truss opened at the same time instead of only a few 
in succession. Propagated by cuttings in the rains. 

Gardenia. 

1. G. florlda — CAf’K Jasmine — Onndha-raj. — Native of China, but 
common in the gardens of India : a most delightful shrub, witli neat 
liandsoino glossy foliage ; leaves obovate, about an inch-and-a-lialf long ; 
boars in March and April large, very double, cream-white, sweetly fra- 
grant flowers, having much the aiipearancc, though not tho regularity of 
petals, of a small Camellia ; grows to six or eight feet high, but may be 
kept to any small and eonvciiicut size by pruning. Propagated by cut- 
'•ings to any extent during tho rains. 

Two niie varieties of tins charming shrub wore introduced into the 
Gardens of tlie Agri-.TIorticultural Hocicty some years ago hy Mr. Fortune 
from China, and are called hy his name. 

«. Distinguished hy its much larger character of foliage, tho leaves 
being full three-and-a-half inches long* and hy producing much finer 
flowers. 

r. A superb variety with very largo leave.*? and very double flowers of 
imnicn.so size, fully four iiiclie.s across. This blossoms somewhat later 
in the season. Mr. P’ortuiio says that in (,'hina it grows to ton or twelve 
feet ill circumference. The following description of it has also been 
given : — “ Flowers four inches indiainotor, pure-white, changing to buft‘ 
not unlike a largo double Camellia. It is one of the very finest shrubs 
in cultivation, and ranks on a level with tho doiiblc-whito Camellia, 
whicli it eipials in tho beauty of the flowers and leaves, and infinitely 
excels in its delicious odour,”* 

2. G. lucida. — A largo shrub, or rather small tree, with rich noble 
foliage, the leaves being of a bright shining olive-green, firm, oval, and 
about six or seven inches long ; bears at intervals during tho hot and 
rain seasons largo handsome solitary fragrant white flowers, three or 
more inches across ; blossoms beautifully in a dwarf condition, in which 
State it may easily bo kept by pruning. Propagated by cuttings in the 
rains. 

3. G. radlcaus.*— A shrub, native of Japan ; bears during the hot 
season very fragrant white flowers. 

* Botanical Register for 1816, p. 43, extracted from ‘ Journal of the Horti* 
eultural Society.* 
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4. G. latlfoiiar — rapnt — A small tree uf noble folinj^, with leaves 
some ai4 much as Hftceii indies long and six inches wide ; bo:u*s largo 
fragrant, white, nine to cleven-lobed flowers, l^r, Roxburgh speaks in 
great admiration of the beauty of this tree. 

5. G. ferox. — A stout woody shrub, about four feet high ; boars in 
May, when all but leafless, dose groups of large, double, ill-shaped, white 
Howers, which soon decay and look unsightly, and are Hm*<*eo(lod by 
fi*iftt-pods of the size of a walnut. Thougii once in some csicem, not in 
any respect an ornamental plant. 

G. G. dumetorum. — A tree of inotlerate size, hoars in May very 
numerous small white flowers. Of no value iu aii nruameutal point of 
view. 

7. G. devoniensis — Native of West Africa. In Mr. (Jndc's garden 
at Alipore was a sliriih of this noble plant (V»ur-and-a-balf foot liigb, 
whore it llowerod in A jail* iloscribed as bearing most beautiful linwers, 
very similar to those of the White Lily, with a Blonder tube. 

S. G. stanleyana. — Kiom Sierra Leone ; «lescribod us a handsome 
shrub with munerou.s spreading hough**, and large oval, wavy, bright* 
green leaves ; bears numerous solitary green flowers with tube and 
interior uf throat purple, and pure white limb ; delightfully fragrant. 

0. G. citriodora. — From Natal ; described as a "shrub about 
two feet bigli, having pointed, smooth leaves, and bearing numerous 
white flowers, having the form and perfume of those of the Orange. 
The.se two last species are of recent introduction. 

Also 10. G. globosa and 11. G. tliumbergli. 

All of the above can bo easily increased by cuttings put down in tho 
rains. 

Oxyanthus. 

O. hirsutUB. — A small bush about two feet in height \ bears in July 
white fragrant flowers of a star-shaped limb, and tube six inches long, 
l^ropagated by cuttings in the rains. 

MusssBnda. 

A genus of ratlierdargo shrubs, with dense foliage of moderate-sized 
oval, deep dull-green leaves. In a decorative point of view there is 
very little diflerenco between the species ) during tho hot and rain 
seasons they are nearly always in blossom, bearing numerous corymbs 
of star-formed, orange-coloured flowers. From the calyces of one or two 
flowers in each corymb are developed large hoary-white leaves, which, 
contrasting with the green of the leaves, constitute principally the 
ornamental character of the plants. Propagated by cuttings or by seed, 
which they bear abundantly, in the rains. 
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1. M. flrondosa.— This, which has the largest Hewers of any, being 
about an inch across, and orange-scarlet, is perhaps the most desirable 
one of the species. 

2. M. macrophylla. — Has flowers about half the size of the last, aud 
of deeper colour. 3. M. oorymbosa.— Has flowers imich smaller stilly 
of a pale-orange colour. 4. M. latifolia. 5. M. luteola, differ little 
from the foregoing. 

CAPRTFOLIACE.E. 

Weigela. 

W. rosea.— A shrub like the Philadelphus or Mock Orange; bears 
at the end of every little side-branch loose clusters of white and rose- 
coloured flowers, more than an inch long, and an inch-and-a-half wide ; 
much cultivated for its beauty in the gardens of the mandarins in 
Cliind, and now a very common ornament in the gardens in England ; 
introduced by Mr. Fortune some years ago into the Gardens of the Agri- 
Horticiiltural Society, but seemed quite iinsuited to the climate, as the 
plants soon showed symjitoiua of decay, aud before long perished. 

Lonlcera. 

1. Japonica— Japan Honeysuckle. — A very rambling shrub, requir- 
ing the su[)port of a trellis or some stout posts ; leaves oval, two inches 
long, dull whitish-green ; bears at intervals, aud nearly at all seasons, 
but principally in the cold weather, white and yellow strongly fragrant 
flowers ; a very common plant, mot with in most Indian gardens. 

2. L. perlolymenum. — A small shrub, so named in the Calcutta 
Botanical Gardens, but in no way resembling the common Houeysuckle of 
the English gardens ; a not very thriving plant, with oval leaves about 
an inch long, deep-green above, and hoary on the under-surface ; never, 
that I have seen, flowering hero. 

3. L. dlverslfolia. — A straggling, weedy-looking shrub, native of 
the hills of India ; two or three plants in pots are met with in the 
Calcutta Botanical Gardens that have not flowered there; flowers 
described as being ** of a pale-buff colour, and stalkless.” 

4. L. semperwlrena — Trumpet Honeysuckle.-— A very beautiful plant 
when in blossom with its scarlet scentless flowers : a common ornament 
of English gardens ; set down by Dr. Voigt in his Catalogue aa exiting 
and . blooming here. I have never met with or heard of it ; neither 
have I the two following, likewise mentioned by him ; — 5. L. maoraA* 
tha. — Native of Nepal. 6. L. lescbenaultil. — Native of the Nil- 
gherries. 
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7. L. reticulata* — Native of Yeddo, a twining plant, ornameittal for 
its foliugo of small oval leaves of a deep*green colour, beautifully netted 
with cream-coloured reticulations. In Mr. Groto’a garden at Alipore I 
saw a fine specimen grown in a pot, which had become quite a small 
shrub. I learnt that it sheds its leaves during the cold season. 

All the above are easily propagated by layers. 


Abelia. 

A. triflora. — Native of the Himalayas ; a scandent shrub ; bears in 
great profusion dense ball-like heads of small white, very fragrant 
flowers. Introduced into the Botanical Gardens, but I know not with 
what success, 

Vibemum. 

1. V. dilatatum. — DesoriiMjd by Mr. Fortune as “a fine new 
Gueldre’s Rose ; and 2. V. macrocephalum, introduced by him, some 
years ago from China into the Gardens of the Agri-Honicnltural Sooioty ; 
both perished, seemingly unsuited to the climate. 


APIACE/E. 

Not a single plant of this extensive order contribute.^ to the embel- 
lishment of our gardens in India. 

ARALIACE/E. 

The few plants of this Order suited for the garden are ornamental 
solely for their foliage, not bearing flowers worthy of notice. They are 
all easily propagated by cuttings in tbc rains. 


Panaz. 

A genus of ornamental-leaved plants wliich have become very popular 
for decorative purposes in recent years. They are ever-green, aud afford 
a refreshing contrast by the light green of their leaves. Almost any soil 
suits them, and they are easily propagated by cuttings and division of 
roots during the rains. 

1. P coohtoatum.— Is an old varitcry, the leaves resembling shallow 
SAuoedadles. 2. p. frutiooBum has rather ornamental foliage, being 
dense and split ; i$ an old favourite. The following are late introduc- 
tioim, aud are remarkable for the handsome variegated finely-divided 
character of their foliage 3. fllioifolium ; 4. la^niatom ; 5. malH 
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sangiana ; 0. plumatum. The following are also ornamental leaved, 
and are much cultivated : — 7. Bausei ; 8. elegans ; 1). Gordonli ; 
10. obtusum ; 11. rotundus ; 12. serratifolia ; 13. shepheiv 
dlana, and H. veitcbii. 


Aralia. 

These are closely allied to Paiiax ; indeed, some of the varieties are 
hardly distinguishable from them ; while others arc entirely dissimilar. 

Their cultiviition is the same as that for Panax. 

1. A. papyriferia — Rice-Paper Plant. — Bears a strong resemblance 
to the ('aator-oil plant. Its only interest lies in the fact that the pith of 
the flower-stems yields the true rice-paper of the Chinese. It is by no 
means an ornament to tlie garden. Propagated by the sucker.^ it throws 
up for some distance around ; also by seed, which it produces in great 
abundance. 

The following arc eminently ornamental, with peltate leaves, finely 
divided, and of a dark glossy green : — 2. A Chabrieri ; 3. Veitchi ; 4. 
Veitchi-gracillinea : 5. elegantissima ; 6. regineo. The follow- 
ing are also of a highly ornamental character : — 7. bemaysiana ; 8. 
fllicifolia; 9. graclllinea ; 10. Guilfoylei ; 11. Kerchoveana ; 
12. leptophylla ; 13. maculata; 14. monstrosa; l '^. nobilis ; 
16. parasitica; 17. quercifolia ; IS. reticulata; 19. rotunda; 
20. spectabile; 21. spinulosa; and 22. sonchifolia. Some of the 
foregoing are of largo growth ; those it would be advisable to grow in 
the open border. Others again are of dwarf growth, juid these had best 
bo cultivated in pots, and kept in tho grass conservatory, 

Hedera. 

H. helix — Common Ivy. — Manages to exist as a small pot-plant, but 
makes no growth, and, except for association, is unworthy a place in the 
garden. It is common enough in the hills, where it grows in a wild 
state. 

CORNACEiE. 

Aucuba. 

Au. Japonica. — This flue mottle-leaved shrub, so familiar in English 
gardens, can only with great difficulty be kept alive here. A specimen 
or two in a small is all that I have seen of it in this country. But 
it does very fairly in the grass conservatory; while on the hills it can be 
successfully cultivated. 
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SANTALACE/E. 

Santalum. 

S. album — Sandal-wood-tree — Chundnn. — A small tree, native of 
the j unguis of India; possesses no merit sufficient to entitle it to a 
place in the garden. 

AUISTOLOCniACE.K. 

njRTHWORTfl — PELICAN-FLOWER. 

Aristolochia. 

Several of these j)lants boar flowers of a most curious and indescrib- 
able form. I give the most interesting : — 

1. A. labiosa. — A common and very extensive large leaved idimbor, 
requiring a stout trclli.s for support ; bears in the hot season largo 
flowers, somewhat resembling an inflated bag below with a helmet 
above, yellowish-whito blotched with brown and pniplo; omitting a 
most offensive smell, like that of tainted meat. 

2. Brasiliensls.— A largo climber, with largish heart-shaped leaves ; 
bears yellowish flowers, 

3. A. acuminata.— *A native of Jlengal ; blossoms in the hot and 
rain seasons with large, drooping, dark greenish purple flowers. 

-1. A. crudata. — A small climbing plant, about three feet high, 
with slender stems and bluntly three-lobed leaves ; bears in the cold 
season curious liver-coloured flowci*s, letting hang down from their sum- 
mit a tail or tluead-likc appendage two feet long ; commonly grown in 
a pot, and well suited for its singularity for a place in tlie verandah. 
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Thi: following i.s a descriptive list, with proper iiistnictiuns as to 
cultivation, <S:c., of such of the plants as have come iiiulor the notice 
of the reviser of the present edition of this work since it was put 
into the hands of the publishers, as well as others which it would 
have been incouveniciit to have placed in the body of the w'ork under 
their respective natural orders. The list is alphabetically arrange«l for 
facility of reference. 


Adenanthera. 

A genus of shrubs and small trees, belou'jing to tlio K. (). 

and natives of India and the Malayan Peninsula. Tbe only 
species met with in this country w’orthy of a place in tlie ganlen is — 

A. Pavonina. — This grows into a largo forest tree, but, when ke]»t 
well pruned in, forms ii handsome bu.sli and bears s|)ikes of small 
3'ellow' flow'ers. Propagatcil by seed sown in the rains. No caro 
necessary hi cultivation. 

Not grown on the hills. 

Aglaonema. 

Dwarf, ornamental-lea vod jdaiits of the N. O. Aracnt (Aroidi'ic ), and 
natives chiefly of the Indian Archipelago. They grow exceedingly well 
in this country in a grass coiiservrdory, where their variegated leaves 
show to much advantage. A porous soil, composed of leaf-inouM, 
sand, garden loam, and old mortar or concrete, suits tliem hest. Pro- 
pagated by cuttings and division, or inserting a leaf iu pure sand 
under a hand-glass. 

The following varieties arc cultivated in Calcutta, the last named 
being considered the most beautiful : — A. Lavallei, A. Nobllis, 
A. Fiotum, and A. Pictum Gracile. Cultivated on the hills under 
glazed shelter. 

Amoora. 

A. Rohituka. — A small tree or shrub, belonging to the N. O. 
Meliac^ce, and native of this country; not au attractive plant, and 
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Bcarceiy fit for a place in the garden. Propagated bysec<l and cuttings 
during the rains. 

Not grown on the hills. 


Amorphophallus. 

A small genus of Aroids, (N. 0. Araceas)^ closely allied to the Arum, 
which it mucli resembles, differing only in having the spathe spreaclkig. 
The plants are very curious-looking, and for that reason alone worth 
cultivating in the grass conservatory. They are natives chiefly of 
India, and generally of tropical Asia, but the most remarkable species 
of the genus was found in Western Sumatra in 1878, by Dr. Beccari, 
a famous Italian botanist. This plant is called A. Titanum, and pro- 
duces tlie largest flower in the world. Dr. Beccari wrote as follows 
regarding it : — “ It is a gigantic Aroid, which can only bo conijiared 
with the (jrodwinia (ligas found by Seemann in Nicaragua. I propose 
to name it Conophallns titanum. The tuber of one which I <lug u|) 
is nearly live feet in circumference. Two men could liardly carry it ; 
they fell down, and the tuber was broken.*' 

Ho, however, secured some seeds and sent them to Kiuv)])e, where 
they germinated. One plant of this wonderful Aroid flowered in 
Kew ill June 1889 and caused widespread wonder. A writer in the 
Saturday Review^ describing it, says : “ Fancy a real bud as tall 
and as roomy as one of tliose machines in lath and canvas and Dutch 
metal which o])Oii at (.Jiristmas time about Dniry Lane, disclosing 
a young woman in an attitude ! That w'as the incredible spec- 
tacle which tlio wise and the learned have been coining from afar to 
sec.” 

The flower, however, has an intolerable stench, which the writer 
ipioted above likened unto that which “ all the sea fish condemned at 
Billingsgate on a summer day raise at noon on the morrow.** But it is 
a beautiful object nevertheless, for the same writer says : — “ From the 
spathe, or encircling frill, rises the spndi.\, or column, clothed at its base 
with minute flowers. TIic stature of this giant from head to foot is G feet 
9 indies. The spathe is 3 feet deep, 4 feet across ; tlie spadix 5 feet 
long, 10 inches diameter at the base, narrowing to a blunt point, 
greenish in the early stJige, turning to a drab as it grows older. The 
bell-like sjmthc is a maroon-puqile, tinged with a violet, velvet-like 
sheen, indescribably beautiful.**. 

This wondorful plant would thrive well in our grass conservatories 
in Bengal, if introducc-il. 

The cultivation of the other smaller varieties is the same as that 
recommended for Arum. On the hills they do well in a stove, and 
should bo treated like Arums. 
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The three fololvring varieties are to be gcucrally mot with:— -1» 

A, Kingli ; 2, A, LacoupiJ, and 3. A. Rlviertl. 


Ampelopsls. 

A genus of Vitacece, native of North Amoricn, and closely allied to, 
and strongly resembling, Gissus. The variety met with in this 
country, A. Veitchia (Tricufipidata), is a moderate climber, with 
handsome leaves, and curious* tendrils, which adhere to supporting 
bodies by small suckerdike processes formed at tho extremities. It is 
grown in tho jp-ass conservatory, in a light ricli soil. Prnj»ngatcd hy 
layers in the rains. 

On the hills, keep in a glass-house with moderate heat. 


Alternanthera. 

Very dwarf, shrubby jdants, with coloured loaves, wt‘ll suited for 
borders and edgings, for which they i\ro largely used. N. <). Jftitiran- 
tacew. The leaves are small, and vary in colour from a deoi> bottle 
green to blood-red and purple. Propagated by cuttings in the rains, 
Tlie varieties in cultivation arc : A. amabllls : A. discolour ; A. 
paronycholdes ; and A. spatulata. 

Not grown on tho hills. 


Aneilema. 

A. nudlflora. — A small slirub, native of India, and belonging to the 
N. 0. CoimnelynaceiV, There are several species, but this appears to bo 
the only one met with in this country. It is homewlmt similar to 
Tradescantia, except that the leaves are not variegated. Propagated 
by cuttings and layers in the rains, lleipiires no jmrlicular care in 
cultivation. 

On the hills, does well in a green-house. 


Aspidistra. 

A. punctata. — A atemless plant of the N. 0. Liliac^ay and native 

China and Japan. Boars small blue flowers, which, however, are 
produced under the surface of the earth. It is owing to tins pecu- 
liarity that it is cultivated in the grass conservatory. A light 
saudy soil suits it. Propagated by division of the bulbs in February. 

On tho hills keep in a grcendiouse and treat same as other bulbous 
plants of the Lily order. 
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Beaucarnia. 

A genus of Liliacecet native of Mexico, with straight arborescent 
Dracjciia-likc stems, and remarkable for the bulbiform swelling at the 
base. Grown in light rich soil in the same way as the Di^ceena, and 
propagated by cuttings in sand during the rains. The varieties in 
cultivation are : — 

B. recurvata (formerly known under the name of Plncenec.titk 
Tuberculata). With straight stem and strap-like leaves. Sends up 
during the rains a panicle about a yard long, bearing a multitude of 
very small, white fragrant ilow'ers. B. glauca (or stricta). With 
plain glaucous leaves, straight and erect, resembling an aloe, and bears 
its small, greenish-white flowers in a panicle like the foregoing. 

May be grown on the hills in a green-house in the same way as 
Dracaenas. 


Bertolonia. 

A genus of dwarf, sprawling pot-plants, natives of Brazil, belonging 
to the N. 0. Melastomacetey with heart-shaped, ciliated leaves having 
raised ribs. The tw^o cultivated varieties, B. Marchandi, and B. Mar- 
chandi superba, have bea\itiful velvety leaves ; and are very orna- 
mental when grown in the grass conservatory, in a light, rich, sandy 
soil. Propagated by cuttings in sand under a hand-glass during the 
rains. 

On the hills grow' in a hot-house. 

Bonapartia. 

B. Junceai^— A graceful plant with drooping grass-liko leaves, of 
the N. 0. JiromeliaceWy and grow'n in the grass conservatory forms an 
interest iiig ornament. Loves a loose soil, made up of leaf mould, sand 
and crocks. 

On the hills grow in the hot-house. 

Brexia. 

A genus of small trees belonging to the N. 0. Saxifragacece, and 
natives of Madagtiscar, having healthy leaves. The variety cultivated 
in the grass conservatory, B. obrysopbyUa, has handsome leaves of 
a golden hue. A light sandy soil, with old mortar or concrete, suits 
it best. Propagated by cuttings In sand under a hand-glass during 
the raius. It sometimes boars a fruit of the size of a small orange. 

On the hills grow in a hot-house. 
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. Campsidium. ^ 

A very handsome genus of tlio N. 0. Bigmniacefe^ for some time 
represented by only one species from Chili. Another variety has lately 
been introduced into this country, O. illioifolium, by a Calcutta 
imrserymifii, which is remarkable for its fern like fulingo, and tubular 
flowers of an orange colour. It is a remarkably handsome plant, and 
.grows to perfection in the grass conservatory. A liglit, rich soil, com- 
posed •of a large proportion of leaf-mould, suits it. Propagated hy 
layers in the rains. 

It may, perhaps, be grown on the hills in a hot-housc. 

Oamodnsia. 

0. maxima. — An extensive climhor of striking hcanty, native of 
tropical West Africa. Only hitely introduced into Calcuttfi, Helongs to 
the N. 0. Leguminospte^ sub-order Sophor^tn. Has trifoliate leaves, 
similar to the Bigruonla Venusta, and bears in pendulous racemes 
of six to eight flowers, cream-coloured and veined, frillcMl at the margin, 
where they are tinted with golden yellow. It is justly doscril)ed as 
a gorgeously beautiful climber, and has few rivals. The calyx tube is 
about six inches long, with the sepals recurving like a Fuchsia, below 
which is the drooping oovolla, about three inches long, each petal 
being frilled. It has as yet only been grown in a grass conservatory ; 
but it is possible that it may be got in time to gro\v in the open. A 
soil with plenty of leaf-mould and sand suits it best. Propagated by 
layers put down in the rains. 

It has not yet been introduced iu the hills, but would, doubtless <lo 
well iu the stove. 

Oara^ata. 

O. Oardlnalls. — A genus of Bromeliace^Vj natives of Central America, 
Columbia, and the West Indies, and only recently introduced into this 
country by a Calcutta nurseryman. Crown chiefly for the beauty of 
its leaves. Rather difficult of cultivation. A soil made up of leaf- 
mould, sand, and charcoal suits it best. Jtequires plenty of water, and 
is seen to best advantage during the rains. 

Centradenia. 

A genus of MeUutomacece^ natives of Mexico and Central America 
with ovate and lanceolate ribbed leaves. Lately introduced into this 
country, and cuPivuted iu the* grass conservatory for the beauty of 
their foliage, as well as their flowers. The two varieties in culti- 
vation are O. grandidora with large, rose-coloured flowers, and 

F., O. 40 
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0. ro8ea» with smaller rose-coloured flowers. Propagated by cuttings 
in Baud. 


Oentrosolenia. 

A genus of ornamental leaved Gesneracece^ natives of British Guiana 
and represented by this solitary species. It is a prostrate plant, with 
thick leathery leaves, heart-shaped, and suited only for roekeries*. 
Grown in a pot filled with some leaf-mould, sand, and pieces of 
old mortar the size of walnuts, it thrives well and puts forth its white 
tubular flowers. Propagates itself by sending out steins with notches 
which throw out roots, and may then be removed. The varieties are 
O. braotascens, 0. glabra, 0. plcta, C. metallica, and 0% vittata. 

On the hills grow in the stove. 

Ohamaoleedon. 

0. rubenB.— A handsome aroid (Araceoi) from Borneo, with ovate 
leaves, about four inches long and 2^ broad, of a bronzy green colour 
and dotted with minute stellate scales on the upper surface, and of a dull 
wine-red colour beneath. A soil made up of leaf-mould, sand, and old 
mortar or concrete, with plenty of drainage, suits it l^st. Can only 
be grown in the grass conservatory, where it is at its best during the 
rains. Propagated by division and cuttings in sand under glass. 

On the hills grow in a stove. 

Chameranthemum. 

0. Beyrichii varlegatum. — A garden variety of recent introduc- 
tion, native of Brazil, and belonging to the N. 0. Acanthacece, A small 
shrub, with handsome variegated leaves, in the way of Branthemum. 
Propagated by cuttings during the rains. Thrives best in a light rich 
soil made up of leaf-mould, sand, and loam. 

On the hills grow in a stove. 

Oienkowskia. 

0. Blirku. — A handsome shrub, native of Natal, of the N. 0. 
Seitaminacece, It is closely allied to Koempfbria. It bears exceedingly 
pretty flowers, of a soft purplish rose oplour, with a golden spot iu %m 
centre, and are borne in a many-flowered scape. A light rich soil 
suits it, and can only be grown in the grass conservatory. 

On^tbe hills grow in a hot*hoase. 
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* Ourcollflro. 

A genus of extra-tropical South African shrubs, some natives of 
India, belonging to the N. 0. Hypoxidacete, and remarkable chiefly 
tor their grassy ribbed and palin-liko leaves, over two feet long. They 
thrive well iii the grass conservatory, in a light loose soil. May bo 
propagated by cuttings, division and seed during the rains. The 
viti‘i€ties^ ill cultivation are O. Sumatrina, 0. recurva^, O. 
recurvata varlegata, and C. metallica. 

Oil the hills grow in a hotdiousc. 

CorynostyluB. 

C. albiflorus. — luindsoiuc tropical Amcrioan i liinber, of the X. O. 
ViolacfiK^ with polislied serrated entire leaves and largo haiulsomo 
white flowers. rropagate<l by layers during the rains. On the hills 
groow in a stove. 

Curmerla. 

A genus comprising two dwarf species of haudsome-leavod plants, 
natives of New Granada, belonging to the N. 0. Aract^n*. (hiUivated, 
in the same way as Alocasia, in tlio grass conservatory, outside of which 
it will not live. Propagated hy division and seed (which are occasion- 
ally borne) in the rains. On the hills a stove is necessary. The 
two varieties in cultivation are: — 0. plcturata, a stemless plant, with 
broad-spreading, heart-shaped leaves of a beautiful green, having a 
broad silver-gray band running down the centre ; and O. WalliBil, 
a very handsome plant, with stcniloss spreailiijg leaves from one to 
two feet long and souietimcs a foot broad, with irregular ilaric-greoii 
maculations, and broad patches of pale, yellowish green which turn to 
a grey as the leaves mature. A striking object when planted on a 
rockery covered over with Selogiuellas. 

Cyanophyllunia 

A very handsome genus of Mda9timiacea>, natives of tra|jical America, 
with large, iioble-lookiug lustrous leaves from one to tw^o feet long and 
of ornamental character. A lights rich soil, with free drainage, suits 
them best They grow w’ell in a grass conservatoiy. Propagated by 
cuttings in sand under a hand-glass, put down during the rains ; also 
by division just before repotting iu February and March. The varieties 
in cultivation iu this country are : — 

C. Assamioum. — Native of Assam, with ribbed leaves ^f a dark green 
on the upper surface and reddish uudemeath. 
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C. Bowmanni. — Somewhat different from the Is^t in having leaves 
of larger size and handsome. Native of tropical America. 

C. magnifleum. — Native of tropical America, and one of the hand- 
somest plants in cultivation, with leaves from one to two feet in length, 
mid nine to twelve inches wide, tapering to a point. The upper 
surface of a beautiful velvety green, the raised ribs being white, while 
tlie underside is of a fine reddish purple. Grows to a height of ahopt 
four feet. o •* 

C. spectandum — Native of tropical America, differing very little 
from C. Jlowmaniii. 

On the hills it will be advisable to treat these plants as stove 
exotics. None of the species aie cultivated for their flowers, which are 
insignificant. 

Gyrtodeira 

A"ory dwarf, hand some-leaved plants of the N. 0. Gesneraceas^ natives 
of Now Granada, but almost naturalized in this country, where they 
thrive to perfection in a grass conservatory. A soil composed of Icaf- 
inoidd, sand and garden loam, reiulered loose and porous by pieces of 
old mortar or concrete, suits them best. The roots are very fine and 
delicate, aud when once planted cannot be disturbed without suffering 
serious injury. They do very well on rock work and in hanging 
baskets. 

Propagated by offshoots, which the plants throw off largely, and also 
by inserting a leaf in pure sand under a hand-glass during the rains. 

The follow'ing varieties arc in cultivation : — 1, 0. chontalensis ; 
2. 0. fulgida, and 3. O. xuetallica. They all resemble each other 
closely, and can scarcely ha distinguished from Gesueras, except that 
tho leaves are variegated. 

Dasylirion. 

A small genus belonging to the N. 0. llromeiiacea^ and natives 
chiefly of Mexico. The plants are dwarf, with short stems, from which 
spring a bunch of narrow linear vat legated leaves in the way of the 
variegated pineapple, which they much resemble. The leaves droop 
gracefully and termiuato in a bunch of fibres at the point. 

Cultivation and propagation same as for Ornamental Bromeliads. 

The following varieties are in cultivation : — 1, D. aorotrichum, 
2, D. glancophyllum, aud 3, D. recurva. 

Delabechia. 

D. rupestrlB.— This is the Bottle-Tree of North-Eastern Australia, 
and is the only representative of the genus. Its sole recommendation 
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loi a place m a garjeu collection is the singular shape of the stem, which 
w bulged out in tlio middle like a barrel. The tree is of mo<leratc sivic, 
with laucc-shajicd leaves, and be-ars short panicles of insignificant 
flowers. 1 he stem abounds in a mucilaginous substance which is said 
to resemble Gum Tiagacanth. 

Propagated by seed, which it bears abuiulautly. 

• Dianella. 

A very j)rctt.y genus of dwarf Australian slinihs of the N. O. 
Zz/tame, but only represented in this country by a single species, 
which thrives well in a soil eompose<l <»f equal parts of leaf-in«ulil, 
sand, and loam. 

Propagated by division of the roots after the leaves die down in tlio 
winter. 

D. purpurea. — Native of tropical Asia, of <lwarf growth with grass- 
like leaves, and bearing a drooping panicle of pretty violcl-purplo 
dowers, w’liich are followed by berries of the same colour. 

Dieffenbachia. 

A very extensive genus of Arads (N. 0. /l/uccu), natives chn-fly 
of tropical South America and the West Indies, but almost naturalized 
ill this country, where they thiive to pcifectiou in our grass con- 
servatories. 

All the species are remarkable for the beautiful colouring of 
their leaves. They are at their best during the rainy Hc.ason, when 
they can be easily propagited by cuttings in sand under a Land- 
glass. 

There arc over forty v.irieties in cultivation, but tho six described 
below are, perhaps, the best for genend purposes and for tho ornamental 
character of their leaves 

1. D. Bowmanni. — An old established favourite, with bold 
spreading leaves over a foot long mid eiglit inches wide, of a light 
green, picked out with darker blotches. One of tlio best. 

2, D. Ghelsoni. — A Iiaudsoins plant, with dark satiny green leaves, 
marked with a grey band and feathered about one- third across each 
half of the blade, the surface of which is spottcil and blotched with 
bright yellow green. 

3 , D. JdninaniL — Leaves of a bright shining green, the lateral 
iieiTes of which have a milk-white band, while tho surface is inter- 
spersed with white spot4s. A very handsome variety. 

4. D. Magnlflca. — This is, porhops, the handsomest of the spe* 
<>ies. The leaves are ovate acuminate, 12 to 15 inches long and from 
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4 to 6 inches wide ; dark green in colour, and thickly covered witli 
large, irregular blotches of palo yellow. It is a perfectly distinct 
species. 

5. D. Regina. — This is a very distinct species, with oblong leaves 
of a greenish white, blotched with pale green, and having a narrow 
margin of a darker shade. 

G. D, splendens. — ^'Phis is a recent introduction. The leaves are 
oblong, acuminate and recurve gracefully; the ground coloyr iS ‘n 
deep velvety bottle-green, with an ivory white midrib and freely 
blotched with white. A very handsome plant. 

For those who desire to cultivate a larger number of varieties, a 
complete list is subjoined of most of the varieties offered by Calcutta 
nurserymen : — 

D. amabilis ; amcena ; Amazonlca ; Baraqulniana ; Bausei ; 
Braziliensis ; Garderii ; costata ; delecta ; eburnea ; flavo- 
virens ; gigantea ; grandis ; illustris ; imperator ; insignls ; 
lanceolata ; Leopold!! ; maculosa ; marmorata ; nebulosa ; 
nitlda ; nobills ; Pearce! ; plcta ; princeps ; Shuttleworth!! ; 
superblens ; rex ; triumphans ; vittata ; volutina, and Welri 
superba. 


Dorstenla. 

A genus of composed of herbaceous shrubs, natives mostly 

of tropical America. Cultivated for the orimmeutal character of 
their leaves. A few of tlio species have been introduced into this 
country, and thrive well in the grass conservatory, and also in tlie 
open in Lower llengal. They are propagated easily by cuttings in 
sand during the rains. An open soil composed of leaf-mould, sand, 
and loam will suit them. The two following are found in Calcutta 
gardens: — D. argent!a, with silvery leaves; and D. Braz!l!ens!s, 
with heart-shaped leaves. 


Dorganthes. 

A genus of imperfect bulbous plants, belonging to the N. 0. 
Aimryllidacea and bearing a strong resemblance to the Aloe. Natives 
chiefly of New Holland. A straight stem, measuring about tw'eiity 
feet, springs up from the base leaves, like the Aloe, with this differeuce, 
that the stem is clothed with small leaves. It bears at the summit 
a tuft of flowers, varying in colour from crimson to scarlet. Cultiva- 
tion same as for the Amaryllis. Propagated by suckers and division. 
D. exoelsa, bearing crimson flowers, is a flne object in a grass con- 
flervatory when in bloom. D. Palmeid is also an ornamental species. 
Both of these are fouud in Calcutta gardens. 
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• Drymonia. 

A family of dwarf shrubs and climbers, N, 0. Gesneracece, inhabit- 
ing moist places. Most of them are South American species. They bear 
large, bell-formed flowers, like Gesnorns. They delight in a light, ricli 
soil. Cutting strike readily in sand during the rains. There are 
several varieties in cultivation ; but D. marmorata and D. turialvee 
nrn perhaps the best of the lot. 

Galphimia. 

A genus of dwarf Mexican shrubs : referred to hotauically ns an 
Anagram .of the iV. 0. Mafpitjhiacece, Tliorc are about half a dozen 
species, bearing yellow flowers mostly. Propagated by cuttings of the 
ripened wood in October. Not particularly ornamental. Q. nltidai 
and G. glauca arc found in Indian gardens. 

Grifflnia. 

This is a South American genus of Amarpliulacca^ and consists 
of dwarf bulbous plants. The leaves are broad, oblong, and petiedated, 
and strongly marked with nerves. Doing bulbous, they sliould be 
treated in the same way as the Amaryllis, only the soil must bo very 
light and open. Propagated by offsets of the bulbs. G. Hyaoln- 
thina is the handsomest of the species, and bears a many-flowered 
umbel of lovely blue flowers, resembling the Hyacinth. It is not 
uncommon in Calcutta gardens. 


Gynura. 

A very extensive genus of the N. 0, Compositeof (AsUraceaf)^ tmd 
closely allied to Seneclo, many of which arc cultivated as auniials in 
the cold months. The herbaceous species are some of them remark- 
able for the beauty of their loaves. They are natives of India and 
tropical Asia generally. G. bioolor (syn. aurantica), is a beautiful 
species, introduced from the Moluccas. The leaves are dark purple 
on the under surface, and bears fine orange coloured flower-heads, 
disposed in loose corymbs. A light rich soil suits it. Propagated 
by cuttings in sand during the rains. 

Homalonema. 

A genua of ornamental-leaved plants belonging to the AT. 0, Aracecet 
and strongly resembling Alocasias. Natives chiefly of India, with 
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heart-and arrow-shaped leaves. Cultivation same <i8 for Alocasia. 
The following varieties are found in Calcutta gardens : — H. aroma- 
tica, native of Chittagong ; has an aromatic smell, the roots of which 
are used by the natives for medicinal purposes; H. cordatum, with 
large heart-shaped leaves and a white spathe, and H. rubescens^ 
a recent introduction. All of them grow well in the grass conser- 
vatory. 

Laportea. 

This is a recent introduction, the genus being new even to European 
botanists. The plants belong to N. 0. UrticaceWt and are widely 
distributed, some being natives of India. The variety cultivated in 
our Indian grass conservatories is L. Schomburgkii versicolor, 
a handsome shrub, remarkable for the variegated beauty of its leaves. 
It is a native of this country, and thrives to perfection in the grass 
conservatory. Propagated by cuttings in sand during the rains. 


Ledenbergla. 

L. Rosea. — This is a South American shrub of recent introduction 
with alternate, petiolate entire leaves, and bears its rose-coloured 
flowers ill axillary racemes. It belongs to the N. 0. Vhjlolaccace(Sy 
and has only one other species. A light vegetable soil, with sand, 
suits it best, Propagated by cuttings in the rains. 

Lindenia. 

L. rivalis. — A handsome shrub, native of Guatemala, belonging to 
the N. 0. Cinchonacecet and is the only species of the genus. It is 
about three feet higli, aud bears large, w^hitc, tubular-expanded flowers. 
A light, rich soil suits it, aud it thrives well in our grass conservatories, 
where it opens its flowers in the hot and ruiny months. Propagated 
by cuttings iu the rains. 

Mackaya. 

M. bella. — This is a most desirable shrub, native of South Africa, 
where it forms one of the handsomest objects in a South African 
landscape. It belongs to the N. 0. AcanthacecB^ tribe Asystasieas, 
The flowers, from four to six inches long, borne in racemes and 
pendent, are of a lovely pale lilac. When iu bloom, the plant is one 

.mass of lilac. Thrives fairly well iu the grass conservatory, in a 
gravelly soil mixed with leaf-mould and sand. Propagated by 
cuttings in the rains. 
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Nidularium. 

The genus is composed of dwarf, stemicss pliints, belonging to tlio 
N. 0. Bromdxacm^ and natives chiefly of iSoiith America. Some of 
them are considered of sufficient attractiveness to bo grown in tho 
pass conservatory. Their only beauty lies in the loavcH, which grow 
in the form of a nest and are coloured. Cultivated in tlie saino way 
as 'Bilb^rgias, and propagated by ofl'shoots in the rains. 

The two varieties found in Calcutta gardens arc N. fulgens, and 
N. Spectabile. They arc of recent introduction and are considered 
^‘rare.” 

Palisota. 

P. Barter! — A dwarf, ornamcntaMcavcd plant, belonging to the 
N. 0. Commelynarcw^ and in h;il)it and a])pearanco resembling 
Aneilema. Grows fairly well in our grass conservatories. Propa- 
gated by cuttings in sand during the rains. 

Paullinia. 

This is a very ex tensive genus of South American climbing shrubs, 
furnished uith tendrils, A few species are cultivated for the V)eauty 
of their flowers, which are white as a rule, and borne in rncemes. 
They thrive well in our grass conservatories, and aro easily proi)agated 
cither by seed, which they bear abundantly, or by cutlingH, in tho 
rains. A light, rich soil suits them best. 

Tho cultivated species have been recently introduced iu tin’s country, 
the following being the best, viz.y P. Hooibrenkii and P. thalictri- 
folia. 

The chief interest of the genus, however, lies in the fact that the 
P. sorbilis yields the famous (Juarana, which enters su largely into 
the dietary of the Amazonian Indians, and which is now also used io 
medicine by Kuropeans. The active principle of tho plant is identical 
with tho Theine of tea. 

Pavonia. 

This is a sm.all genus of J/cj/eerm#', ‘ the species being chiefly of 
Pertivian origin, although soino of them aro found growing in a 
wild state in Southern India, Like most Malvaceous plants, they 
thrive well in this country, and require very little care in their 
cultivation. Propagiited by seed and cuttings in the rains. 

The two varieties worth cultivating are P. odorata, native of 
Southern India, with swce^scentod flowers ; and P. multiflora 
Wiotii), native of Peru. 
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Pellionia 

A recently named genus, which has been placed under the N. 0, 
CWicacece. Natives chiefly of tropical Asia, and growing and thriving 
well in this country. The species grown in our grass conservatories 
are creeping plants, with curious succulent oval leaves, or rather 
leaflets, of a greyish hue, with dark green blotches, They are 
admirably suited for rockeries and hanging baskets, and when . so 
grown, liave a fine effect. The plants propagate themselves by 
throwing out roots wherever the stems touch. 

The varieties found in Calcutta gardens are ; 1. P. Daveanana ; 
2. P. Daveanana argentia, with leaves of silvery hue ; and 3. 
P. pulchra. 


Peperomia. 

This is a very extensive genus of Piperacece^ and varieties are found 
in various parts of the tropical world, some being natives of India. 
Their chief claim to notice arises from the peculiar fleshy leaves, which 
are some times very prettily marked. In shape, the leaves are mostly 
cordate acuminate, and grow in a bunch, the stems being almost 
entirely hidden. 

A light soil, composed of leaf-mould, sand, loam and old mortar, 
with free drainage, will grow them to perfection; although the 
varieties grow well if attached to a stump of palm wood with moss. 

The varieties chiefly grown in Calcutta are 1. P. arifolia ; 2. P. 
argyrea ; 3. P. prostrata, and 4. P. Verschaifeltii. 

Phalangium (Anthericum). 

The genus so called has now been placed under Anthericum by 
Bentham and Hooker in their Geyiera Plantai'xm, The plants belong 
to the N. 0* LiliaceWf and are of dwarf habit, with linear lanceolate, 
fleshy leaves, springing from the roots, and bear panicles of 
white flowers. The genus is distributed over Europe, Asia and 
America, and the varieties in cultivation in this country grow well 
in the grass conservatory. A light, rich soil suits them best. 
Propagated by division of the roots, which are fleshy. 

The cultivated varieties are ; 1. P. argenteo-linearis, with leaves 
striped white ; aud 2. P. elegans. 


Philageria. 

P, Veitchii. — ^This is the name given to an interesting hybrid 
produced in Messrs. Veitch's nursery, by hybridising Philesia 
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buxifolia and LapagerJa rosen. The result was a singular combination 
of both parents in point of foliage as well as flower. The leaves are 
neither heart-shaped nor box-shaped, and the flowers aro somewhat 
bell-formed and drooping, of a rosy carmine colour. It may bo referred 
to the N» C, Fhilesiacece^ to which both its parents belong. 

It is of easy culture, and grows well in our grass conservatories, in 
a light, rich soil. Propagated by cuttings in sand in November. 

• 

Philodendron. 

Another division of the great Aracftv order, comprising mostly 
creeping plants, with heart-shaped leaves, of an ornamental character. 
Natives- chiefly of tropical America. Cultivation same ns fur Anthu- 
rium ; with this diflerence, that the jdants mostly piopagato them- 
selves by throwing out roots wherever the creeping stems touch the 
earth. The most beautiful varieties are ; 

1. P. Carderl. — Native of South America. Leaves lieart-shA]>C(1, 
of a dark bottle green with a satiny lustre, tho ribs being picked 
out with bright green lines ; under surface of a vimms purple. A 
most beautiful object when well grown. 

2. P. noblle. — Also from South America, with abovate lanceolate 
leaves of a leathery texture; remarkable for tlm beauty of its 
inflorescence, the spatlie is of a deep canuino in tho lower part, 
and white on tho upper, and prettily marked by deep-rose stellato 
spots, 

3. P, Walllsll. — This ivS also from South America, and is a most 
handsome plant, with large, heart-shaped leaves, the younger ones of 
a bright yellow-green, spotted with a dcei>er shade. One of its njerits 
is its compact growth. 

The other varieties in cultivation arc: 1. cannoefolium ; 5. 

crlnlpes; G. daguense; 7. discolor; 8. ^randldens; D. srandi* 
folium ; 10. Llndenlanum ; 11. melanochrysum ; 12. pertusum, 
and 13. radlatum. 

Phyllanthus. 

A genus of Euphorbiacea', inhabiting tropical America and Asia ; 
several species being indigenous to India. Not very ornamentuli 
except for their curious leaves and habit of growth. Some of the 
varieties are clo.so allies of Xylophylla, so common in our gardens. 
Ordinary light, rich soil suits them. Propagated by cuttings in sand 
during the rains. 

The varieties in cultivation are: 1. P, atropurpureus, with 
small, dark, purple flowers ; 2. P. nlvosus, 3. P. roseo^plctua* with 
rose-colour^ minute flowers, and 3. P. Seemannianus. 
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Fhyllarthron. 

P. Comorense. — This is a medium-sized shrub, native of Mauritius, 
and belonging to tlic N. 0. Crescentiacece. The leaves are long and 
narrow, from one to two inches long ; and the flowers, which are pink, 
are borne in racemes. It yields a peculiar white fruit, about the size 
and shape of the little finger, which is used in Mauritius for making 
jellies. 

In this country it is grown as an ornamental plant, and thrives 
fairly well. Propagated by cuttings and seed during the rains. 
Requires no particular treatment. 

Phyllotoenium. 

P. Lindeni. — 'Fhis is an ornamental Arad (N. 0. Aracec^) from 
New (jranada, and was ))reviously known under the name of 
Xanthosoma Lindeni. Tlie leaves arc sagitato, like those of the Cala- 
diiim ; coriaceous in texture, of a dark green; with the ribs and 
veins of ivory white. 

Cultivation same as for Caladium ; but having a tuberous rhizome, 
it is propagated during the rains by diviiiing this, 

Fsychotria. 

A genus of RuhiacecCf though formerly referred to Cinchofiacece. 
Natives chiefiy of tropical A met ica. The phnits are not remarkfible 
for any particular beauty. The variety introduced into, and cultivated 
in, this country is P. cyranicocea, with funnel-shaped flowers. 
Crows >vcll in the grais coiiBervatory in Calcutta. 

Ravenia. 

This is a genus of 12utace<v, represented by two species, one of them 
being synonymous with Lemonia spectabilis. The other species, 
R. humilis, hears white flowers ; but in other respects resembles 
Lemonia spectabilis, It is a native of Brazil, hut thrives Avell in 
the grass conservatory in this country. Propagated by cuttings in 
the rains. Not particular as to soil. 

Rhodea, 

R. Japonloa. — A curious plant, having all the appearance of an 
Arad, even in the matter of its seed-vessel, but belonging to the N. 0. 
Liliacece, Native of Japan, but grows fairly well in our graas conser* , 
vatories. Bears panicles of white flowers, followed by a tuft of fleshy 
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looking berries. A light, sandy soil with plenty of drainage suits it. 
Propagated by seed in the rains. 

R. Japonica aureo^varie^ta. — This is a recent introduction, 
and an improved variety of tlie preceding, with haiidsoiuo leaves, hav- 
ing a golden variegation. 

Schlsmatoglottls. 

•, A^enns of dwarf, oruamcntal-leaved A rads (A’. 0. natives 

mostly of India and the Indian Archipelago. They are rhi/oinatous, 
the leaves springing from the rhizomes, aro licart-shaped and of vari- 
ous colours. Adiniriibly suited for rockeries. They love moisture and 
shade, and grow to perfection in the grass conservatory. A soil com- 
posed cf loaf-mould, sand, loam, and old mortar or ct>ncret.e, with free 
drainage, suits them admirably. Propagated by dividing the rhizomes 
during the rains. 

The following varieties aro found in cultivation in Calcutta gardens : — 

1 S. cuspata ; 2. S. Lansberg:ia ; X S. pulcherra ; 4. S. decora ; 
5. S. variegata, and 6. S. Rubeliini. 

Sericographis. 

A genus of Acanihncov, nativc.s chictly of tropical Amorion, btit some 
varieties aro also found in this country. F/ike most of onr ormunontal 
aeanthaceous shrubs, these thrive well in the grass conservatory. Tim* 
variety known a.s S. Ghlesbreglitiana is, perhaps, the most (lo'iirable 
for cultivation. Any ordinary light, rich soil suds it. Propagated by 
cuttings in tho rains. 

Simonlaia Beloperone). 

A very handsomo genus of inhabiting tropical Amorico, 

but thriving admirably in our grass con.>orv:itones. I’lio variety mostly 
found in Calcutta gardens is S. chrysophloea, a l>ounhiful species, 
with, as its name implies, gohlcii-colonrcd leaves. A shrub about 
three feet high, bears in the Imt and rainy months, Iicads of purplo 
flowers. Propagated by cuttings iu the rains. 

Smilax. 

This is an extensive genus extending over a considerable area. It 
"ives the name to tho N. 0, SmVac^*v.. It is iu fact the botanical 
name of the Sarsaparilla of medicine. They are mostly climbing 
shrubs, with leaves something like tiie sweet-potato. One or two 
varieties are cultivated as ornamental plants in the grass conservatory, 
‘especially S. macrophylla variegata, with large, heart-shaped 
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variegated leaves. Grows in any light soil, and is easily propagated by 
layers in the rains. 

Spathiphyllum. 

Dwarf, stcmlcss plants of the N. 0, Aracece^ remarkable chiefly for 
the ornamental chanicter of their leaves, which are sagittate (arrow'' 
shaped). Tlie peculiarity about the plants is that the spathe is like a 
leaf, hence the name. Tliey are natives of tropical America, bvjt 
thrive well in the grass coufccrvatory. A soil composed of leaf-mould, 
sand, and old mortar will grow them to perfection. 

The following varieties are in cultivation S. Bensonii ; 2. S. 
hybridum, and 3. S plctum. 

Tydoea. 

'fho plants known under this name are really Achimines, the only 
difference being in the leaves, wdiich are blotched and mottled. In 
every other respect they m ty bo regarded as Achimines, and treated 
ns such in point of cultivation. 

The varieties cultivated under the name of Tydoea are ; — 1. T. aup- 
antica Lindenii and zebrina ; and 2. T. picta. There are, how 
ever, dozens of gardeners* varieties, bulbs of which may be imported. 

Uvaria. 

This is a gtuus of Anonacece, some of the species of which are natives 
of India. They are mostly climbers, some of them bearing very fra- 
grant flowers whicli nro insignificant in appearance. They are easy of 
cultivation, and thrive in any ordinary soil. Propagatec^by seed and 
layers in the rains, 

U. longifolia and U. odorata are natives of India and bear very 
fragrant flowers. The leaves arc linear lanceolate in shape. 

Vriesia. 

This is a name given to some Brazilian plants of ornamental charac- 
ter, belonging to the y. 0, Bromeiiaceof, The leaves are quite unlike 
those of other Broiueliads, and are flattened out, while the flowers are 
borne in spikes and protected by large, handsome-coloured bracts. 
Cultivation same as for other Bromoliads. Propagated by offshoots. 

There are tliree species found in Calcutta gardens, viz. 1, V. bel- 
lula ; 2. V. fenestratis, and 3. V. aplendens (speclosa). 
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ADAM’S N&KDLK. 

Adam's Needle, 40 h, 
Adjutant's Hed^e, 423. 
Agricultural and ilorticultu- 
ral Societ\’, 3. 

Akee, 210. 

Alkckengi. 300, 

Alligator Pear, 243. 

Allspici^ 471, 090. 

Carolina, 471, 

Japan, 471, 

Almond. 281. 

'■ Indian, 281. 

American Aloe, ,873. 

Marmalade, 280. 
Animals, 51. 

Animal Manures, 11. 
Annuals, 2.S.>. 

■■ List of, 205. 

On the Hilh, 2S7.r2fiG 

■ — So\ring, season for, 

mode of, 284. 

— — • Soil for, 2a7. 

■■■■ — Transplanting, 288. 

Watering, 287. 

Ants, 50, 64. . 

Apple, 251. 

Elephant, 226, 

- ■ Love, 164. 

■ ■ Malay, 270. 

Marnmee, 214. 

Oulieite, 241, 

Kose,270, 

— Star, 259, 

■ -> Thorn, 308, 631. 

Wood, 220. 

Apricot, 249. 

Arabian Chamomile, 826. 
Arbor Virae, 419« 

Arnotto, 432. 

Arrowroot, 125. 

Articb^e, 168. 

^erosalem, 168. 

P.,G. 


ASIUKAUUS. 

Asparagus, 1.30. 

Asparagus IWan, 157. 
Aubergiiie, 1<»1. 
Auricnla'li«>wcrcl IpoiiKca, 
5 10 . 

Avocado Pear, 21.3, 

H\hoon«, 51, 
na<M’, 2.)7. 

Bale Fnut, 227. 
ilalhtoii Vine, 296. 

Balm of (tilead, 558. 
Balsams, 299. 

Bamboo. 350. 

.Saerod, 415. 

nanrin.a, 188. 

Baobab, 20.M, 

Barb.'idops (’berry,214,4 15. 

(TCKiscbei ry, tJOO, 

Pnde, 1H0, 

Sweet William, .310, 

Basil, r>.'>0. 

Bastard Ipec.'icuunba, 333, 
Bkams — 

Asparjigiis, 119. 

Broad, 15'», 

('hevaux-d»>frisc, 150, 
Dwarf, 1.52. 

Egyptian, 274. 

French, 160. 

Con. 159. 

Lima, 161. 

Scarlet lliinner, KO. 
Bearded Hawkireed, 330. 
Beds, 23. 

Beet, 152. 

Beetles, 52. 

Belladonna Lily, 368. 
Bell-Flower, 582. 
BeU-Gloasses, 46, 79. 
Bell-Pepper, 162. 

1 Bencoolen Nut, 275. 


I riLAMiiiAM a<»M*\vonr. 

Bengal (Quince, 227. 

' Bengal Sage, 16#'. 

Bei berry, 15.5. 

Betel' lloiiHes, HI, 

Bot<d Nut Palm, J.VJ. 
i ilhiiidee, 119. 

I Buds, r>3. 

! Bird^foot Trefoil, 472. 
i Bird’s Net Spletmwort, 315. 
Bird- pepper, 162. 

Binhwiirt, 616. 

Blood Flower, 533, 

1 Blue Ouin Tree, 5!M. 

Bukliar.a Plum, 256. 

Borage, .'315. 

Borders, grn!»s, ‘2.'l. 

Boneole, 141. 

Buttle Biiidi, .595. 

* (lonni, 136. 

: Box, J2.S. 

1 ■ (’ll ilia, 4*^s, 

. Brazil Clierrv, 2t'9. 

’ BreffLni.d' Butter I'lint 551, 
1 Bread Fruit, 197. 

} Nut, I9H, 27.5. 

■ — — — Jairiaica, 271, 

, Biinjal, 16 1. 

I Brnatl Bean, 159. 
j Brocoli, 146. 

; Brussels' Sprouta, 1(4. 

I Budding, 92. 
i Bulbous Plants, 336. 

I Bulloi'k's Uearr, 218. 

Bully Tree, 260. 

Butterfly Plant, 398. 

CABRAr.K, 142. '' 

Cabbage Palm, 356. 

Cactus, Turk's Cap, 597. 
Cajeput Oil-Tree. f>36. 
Calabash Tree, 663. 
Calabrian Soapwort, SOL 

41 
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Cnlcndar of OpcrnlionN— • 

- Kor the 100-1 

For thellilU, lOW-l 

L'tilifontiuii Pop'fjy, 
CalliiiirOo Trrc, ‘2*14. 
4’anary Creeper, 295, 
Oaiidle Nut, 275. 

Gundy Tuft, 291, 292,'^'^' 
Cano, 357. 

Omlerhiiry Hell, 582, 

C'ape (ifXiHeberry, 2G3. 

(lapo .le>48Ainin, 012. 
CapHicuiii, 102 . 

Cardooii, 170, 

Cariontiiro IMuiit, 574. 
Carnation, lOo. 

Ciiroliim ANpifC, 471. 
Carponlor Inject, 62, 

Can ion Plant, 53H, 

Carrot, 17(i. 

CuHliovr Nut, 27 k. 

Cnssuvn. 131. 

(^lalor-dil Plant, 425. 
C&tch'tlv. 301. 

Loln-ru, 301. 

Caterpilltira, 49. 
CftwUllower, 14.5. 
CavoMue-lVjiper, 162, 
Cclerinc. 17.). 

Celery, 17.3. 

Clianlffiihlu Itoso, 411. 
Clicrimover, 219, 

Cherry, 2.50. 

— Hurliadoca, 214-115. 

■ ■ ■ Hraail, 2(59 

- Cayenne, 2C0, 

— - — reruviun, 203. 
ChCAtnut— 

China, *277. 

Cdiineac, 276. 

Mnreton Hay, 280. 
Snunisli, 276. 

AV liter, 282. 

Chili, 162. 

Chum Anier, 323. 

Cbiim 11 IX, 45H. 

— ; rink, 301-403, 

Cliinoio Air. plant, 397. 
Cliive-i, 130, 

Ciiiiianion, 470. 

Citron, 235. 

"■■■■■ Fingered, 235. 

Puncire. 233. 

Civit-cat Fruit, 209* 

Climate, 7. 

CUuibiiig Paliu, 864. 


a. CLINBinO PLANT. 

Climbing Plants. 336. 

09. Clove, 606. 

16. <.2ove-acented J*>;hites, 527. 
Club (loiird, 139. 

■ ■ Mosuei, 338. 
Cockroaobea, 52. 

Cockicoirtb, .301-177, 
<j»ek‘<coinl> (’oitil-Trce, 477. 
Ocoji Nut, 272. 

('oeoa-Pliini, 241. 

Cuffee, 001. 
t.’olewort, 141. 

Col laid. 141. 

Coliiinbine, 451. 

(’oiiipoit, 1!*. 

CoiiikTi, 417. [ITonscs, 30. 
Coiisenatoi ies, and Glacis 
Conservaioneji, Gnisa, Ml. 
Convoyance of Plants, ineaiu 
of, 90, 

CunvolviiliH major, 3 10, 

— minor, 309, 

(‘oral Plant, 425, 477, 

Corn Hliiebottle, 329. 

(’owa, 217). 

Conii-Maiitfostccn, 215. 

CoUHlip, A 1 4, 
(^uvsiipCieeuer, 531, 

Oeam Fiuit Tiee, 528. 

Oeu^, 142. 

('lielvots, 52, 

Crotoni— 

Cultivation of, 425-27, 
List of, 427. 

Crown fin|)erial, 401. 

(.’rows, 49, .A3. 

Cucumber, 130. 

(’ucumber Tire, 213. ] 

CuHtnnl .\ pule, 217. 

Cimini;**, 76. I 

Amerjcan metbod,84. 

Desoriptioii of, 77. 

“■ Mel bods of Striking 
and auil, 79. 

Season for strikmfr.TC. 

(.’yjne*,s, 420, 

Vine, (Trimson 310. 

— Weeping, 420, 

Daisy, .581. 

Dandelhin, 170. 

Date Palm, 184. 
peailly PtHson Plant, 527, 
Decorntioiia, 88. 
Doril.in.a-Bu.sb, 297. 

DeviPa Bit, 828. 


G A KORN, LAYING OUT OF. 

Drainage, 80. 

Durian, 209. 

ICautii Nut, 280, 

Eg!,' Plant, 164. 
lOglantiiie, 504. 

Elepliaiit Apple, 226. « 

r. Elephant Creeper, 6fl, • 

Ear, 423. 

~~~ ■ ' Food, 467. 

Endive, 170. 

Eiiginos, Garden, 43, 
Evening Piimrose, 830, 591. 
Everlasting Pea, 474. 

^ Everlastings, 327.* 

IS ; Fan Palm, 184, 338. 

I Feat her Grass, ‘289. 
us, Fennel, 175, 

Fennel Flower, 297. 

Ferns, 4(), 59 1. 

Climbing, 347, 

Cultivation of, 340, 

Gold and Silver, 343. 

' ■ Hare’s-foot, 346. 

Eoyal, 349. 

Tree, 346, 318. 

rorncrv, 31. 

Fig, 191. 

Fig Marigold, 301 469, 
I’ilbf-rls, 276, 

Flame of the Forest, 480, 
Flainboyant, 480. 

Flax, Scarlet, 2:*3, 

Flos Adoni<t, 297. 

Flower Fence, 480. 

Flower Garden, 285, 835. 
Flower-stands, 40. 
p'lying Foxes, 61. 

I Forget-me-not, 315, 

. Fork-trowel, 44 . 

Foxglove, 681. 

Frames and Pits, 38. 

French Bean, 160. 

, French Honeysuckle, 307. 
French Soi rel, 150. 

Fruit Garden, How to Layout 
and Htoek, 179-184. 

Fnkecr’s Bottle, 136. 

CiAltDRN, CaLCI/TTA BOTANI- 
CAL, 2. 

- — — Agri-Horticultttral, 8. 
Garden Engmea, 45. 

Enemies, 49. 

— out of, 20, 
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OARDBN, RUBSBHY. 

Gftrden, NurMrri ^ 

— ■ ■ OotacMinuiuI, 2, 

• Private, 2. 

— ■ Saharunpore Botani- 

cal, 2. 

Gardeners' (inrtera. 350, 
Garlaihl Flower, 382. 

Gaelic, W9. 

Gaybiiie, 311. 

Gcraniuui, 4G3. 

German A.«ter, 323. 

Gitif^er, 123. 

Giiiko, 274, 420. 

Glass-iinusca, 30. 

Globe Aiimfaiiih, 303. 

Glory Peu, 474. 

Goa- Dean, 150. 

Go.it.*', 55. 

Goai’s-foot Convolvulus, 530, 
Goat- Pepper, 132. 

Gobbo, 1 10. 

(ioKleii Hartonin, 332. 

Ko«l, 584. 

Goo.sebcrry, 237, 

Ilarba(l<ica, 601, 

Cape, 263, 

— 11 111 , 260 . 

Gootcc, 87, 

Grafting, 88. 

Cleft, 90. 

Nur'if'rvman, 89. 

.Suit*, 80. 

Wax, 01. 

WodKC, 89. 

Itrunailillu, 207. 

Grape Viii<>, 221. 

Gra^aca. 2a9, 3.50. 

Grass Borders, 23. 

Grais ('oiiservutorics, 31, 
Ground- Nut, 2H0. 
Gronnd-Katfin Palm, 862. 
Greek Creeper, 477. 

Grubs, 52. 

Guano, 16. 

Guava, 266. 

Apple, 207. 

Can ley’s, 267. 

— Guinea, ‘263. 

Hill, 269. 

Manv-fruited, 268, 

Pear, 266. 

—r— Porple-fruiUd, 267. 

Red, 267. 

Strawberry, 268. | 

Queldrea’ Kose, 692. I 

Gum Ciatus, 438. ' 


OUS-THBir. 


LILT. 


Gum-Tree, 6T0, 


HANii-oiitaaKg, 81. 

11 anoint;- basAets, 89. 
IIiiro*-foor Kern, 840. 
Hawthorn, 401, 
lleart‘*«ase. 290, 430, 
lleait-sceil, ‘200, 

Hratb, 457. 

llfd;;fhoj: riiistle, 508* 

20 . 

lli itiUiopc. niO. 

Ilcnb'iit**, :jny. 
llcitim, .519. 

Ilerbaceouh pfroiiniaN. 335. 
Hill Uaspherry, 255. 
Hot'iii^, 26. 

Il «>4 Plum, 242. 

Noltv, 521. 

■ Holhliofk, *291, 441. 

Il''iu‘y Locust, 486. 
Hoiu«\»iii‘kl(’, r>9l. 

^ Frciioli, 307, 

dapaii. 614, 

I rumpet, 614, 

{ lliiiioyHorr, 315. 
HoiH(*-ra'li«b, 141. 
llor^e- radish I’lcc, 140. 
Ilyuciutli, 400. 

— ^ Grape, 400. 


It'K Pf.AN r, 301. 

244. 

[iiipiciiients, 44. 

Inarchiiijr. 01. 

Indian ButterHv Plant, 
398. 


- Cum I ‘22. 

- (,’re.ss, 294. 

- Kijf, 6 i»l. 

- Shut, 385 . 

- Sorrel, ‘2U0. 


Indijk'o, 412. 

Iiiafita, 50, 

Introduction, 1 . 

Iris, 37U. 

ChnIcedoiiUn, 870. 
Knf^iisli, 877. 

Pfi »ian, 877, 
SpaiiiBh, 877. 
Widow, 376. 
Iron-wood Tree, 447. 
Irrigation, 27. 

Ivy, 616. 

— Tiidiao, 422. 

Ivy 'leaf Geraoiam, 464. 


dACKAi.a, 64. 

Jack Piuii, 1 D 6 . 
djiok Pi lilt Nut, 275. 
Jaciibaiit, 328 . 

.facobssM Lily, 868 , 

Jainau-a Bicad-nul Tree, 274 
.lainuioa Wild Litpioriee, 683 
.laiiirosadti, 270. 

.fj|inM Ccdai, 420 . 

I asinine, . 545 . 

.1 asm I tie, Arabian, 548. 

C-iipo, 612 . 

C.italmii.-iM, 547 . 

Cliili, /»27. 

.Sp, iiiii.il, 52 . 5 . 

'I’n^riin, . 5 |rt, 
drriitalcm 'rfioni, 479, 

i Ariichokc, 168. 

iL>M<piiL 374. 

d mills i'l Cl*. (86. 

.lumper, 410 , 

Kiii.iiitKir, 14 . 

Kidnev Bcitn, 160 , 280 , 

Kite Plowcr, 3 li 9 , 

• K main's .‘star Lily, 360. 

Kn«>| K'dil, U 7 . 

Kudalce, 44. 

Kidil-nibi, 147 , 

Koorpcc, 4 L 
I Kumipiiir, 233 . 

, L 4 IIKIJI, 47 , 
i Lady'n l*'iM>;cr, 149, 

I La«rv’s Slipper, 375. 

; L-iiiLiH'it, 2«rt. 

I L'hhcIi, ‘ 236 . 

I Lirktpur, ‘207, 

! I.■nllcl, P.»0. 

I L.ivcmiHr, 551 . 

I L'lwti Flowers, 46 . 

I Liiivns, ‘ 24 . 

Larcnii;:, 80 . 

; liT af.iiiuiiid, 12 . 
j Lcfk, 129 . 

Leifiun, 284 . 

Burton’s, 284 . 

__ Ningpo, *284. 

— Grass, 851 . 
lA^inun-scented Verbena, 663. 
Leopard Flower, 8J7* 

Lettuce, 172 . 

I.^ttuee Tree, 407. 

Lichee, 211* 

Lilac, 580 * 

Lily, 404. 
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Lir.V', AFRICAN. 

Lily, Afiionn, *106. 

Heiiadoiinn, 368. 

Day, 406. 

Jacob;ii)i, 3*28. 

KiUKlii’a Star, 3G9. 

l»i^^ 364. 

Swami», 368. [30l>. 

TrAVtillcra’ Midnight, 

Water, 448. 

Lima Hcun, 161. 

Lime, 42. 

— — SnpcTph(>nphat4: of, 17. 
LimcA, 233. 

Liquid MaiinrCii, 18. 

Logwood, 479. 

T/)ngan, 203. 

(.ong-rimn, 2, >7. 

T.oqiia(, 264. 

Lord Aiihou’s I'eii, 307, 
Lote>niisli, 275. 

Lotii!!, 277. 

Love, apple, 104, 
I.ovo-liea-hieediug, 303. 
Luinliang Nut, 

Lupins, .301, 472. 

Lutqua, 204. 

MAnAOAHOAlt I'lClinVlNKLIC. 
ri24. 

Mahogany, 4,69, 

Maidcii-hiur IVrn, 311. 

Mai/e, 122. 

Maliihiir Nightithiidc, 153 
Mnlvcs, T). 

Malay Apple, 270. 

Mamince Apple, 214. 
Mainmeo*8npo(a, 260. 
Mandioo, 131. 

Mango, 231. 

Varieties of : — 

— — — Alnlmiiso, 2.37. 

Arhuthnor, 238. 

Arracaii, 2.38. j 

Aiigu.sr, 238. 

" — ■ ' ■ Mangalore, 238. 

Lrtinhay, 2.88. 

— — ('hina, 237. 

Davice, 2.38. [238. 

— — Do l-’rn*e’8 Favorite, 
* Goa, 238. 

— Lucknow, 288. 

Madame, 238. 

Madme, 238. 

Malda, 287. 

— — Moorahedahad, 238. 
Peter, 288. 


MANOOB, 81 NOAPORIC. 

&Iangoe. Singapore, 238. 

Tar.sc, 2.18. 

Mangnetcen, 215. 

Manilla Nut, 280. 

Manilla Tamarind, 489. 
Manures — 

Animal, 14, 

Lupiid, IH. 

Mineral, 17. 

Vegetable, 12. 

Green, 12. 

Stable, 14. 

Marjoram, 167. 

Mai vel of Peru, 468. 

— ■ ■ Sweet-scented, 468, 
Mangold. 32.5, 329, 

African, 3i.'>. I 

Fi encli, 326. 

Ma.slc Fhiwer, 320. 

M.'itee, 521. I 

Maiiiiiiiis Raspberry, 255. 
Melon, 199. 

Moloii-Hhapcd Cactu'*, 507. 
Midnaporc (’roeper, 510. 
Mignonette. 293. 

Millofoil, hHO, 
jMineial Manures, 17. 

Mint, 166. 

Mock Orange, 602, 

Mmikev Ml cad, 208. 

Klower, 321, 

.lack, 198. 

Monkey’s I'liz/de, 413. 
Moonbeam, 25.3. 

Moon Flower, 310. 

Morel, l22. 

Morning Glorv, 310. 

Alorton May Cheotnut, 479. 
Mountain Kbeny, 484, 
Moving Plant, 418. 
Mulbcirv, 19.3. 

Indian, 194. 

Mullein, 319. 

Mush room, 120. 

Musaol-aheli Creeper, 457. 
Mustard, 148. 

Mvrile, 596. 

Mysore Raspberry, 256. 

NAsruBRnr, 260. ^ / 

Nasturtium, 294. 

Nectarine, 248, .* vf 

Ncodle Cocoannt, 278. 
Neeaeberry, 260. 

Nerinee, 44. 

Neu, 40, 81, 


PBAT. 

N ight-blooming-Tree-of-Sad 

nesfl, 649. 

Night'blowing Cereus, 599. 
Night-soil, 15. 

Nipple Cactus, 598. 

Norfolk Lsland Pine, 418. 
Nurserymen, 6. 

Nuts, 272. • ! 

Ociino, 149. 

Oil-cake, 14. 

Okra, 149. 

Old Maid, 524. 

Oleander, 526. 

Oleaster, 193. 

Olive, 26.3. 

Onion, 128. 

Orange, 227, 

' - ■■ Otnhcite, 233. 

Seville, 227. 

Svlhor, 227. 

Orchid House, 35 391. 
Orchids, 386. 

' ■ ■ . Cultivation of, .387. 
Di.Hti ibiition of Spe- 
cies, 387. [387. 

— Division of Species, 

— — Natural Conditions, 

387. 

On the Hills, .391. 

Propagtitiun, 389, 

Otaheite Apple, 211. 

Casliew, 270. 

Gooseberry, 199. 

PA50NY, 451, 

Pak-0, 274. 

Palms, 355. 

Palma Cliristi, 4*25, 

Palmyra Tree, 184. 

Pampas Grass, 350. ^ 

P«n.y, 290. . ' 

Pa paw, 206. 

Paraguay Tea, 521. 

Parrots, 51. 

Parrot's Beak, 474. 

Parsley, 175. 

Parsnip, 176. 

Passion Flower, 433. 

Paths, 21. 

Peach, 246. 

Double Chineaei 489, 

Peacock Flower, 480. 

Pear, 253. 

Peas, 154. 

Peat, 18* 
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PKLICAN PLOWBR. 

POTATO, aWBBT. 

Pelican Flower, 617. 

Potato, Sweet, 165, 

Pepper Bell, 16*2. 

Pot-cult lire, 66. 

' ■ BinI, 16‘2. 

Pots, 40, 66. 

■— Cayenne, 16*?. 

IMants for, 336, [of. 70. 

■■■■ Gout, 16*2. 

Potted Plants, watering 

Peppermint, 16rt. 

drainage of, 73. 

‘P^i winkle, 5*24. 

Polling, Operation of, 68. 

Persiarp Wheel, 3*2. 

.SeaHoii for, 67. 

Peruvian Chei ry, *263. 

Soil for, 70, 

Peruvian Daffodil, 374. 

Prickly (‘act It-*, 601, 

Phaora, 44. 

Privkly Pear. 601. 

Pheasant’s Kye, 297. 

I*rimri‘se, 513, 

Physic Nut, 4*25. 

Primroie ('leoper, .531, 

Picotec, *165. 

Piimro**o Willow, 591. 

Pigeon’s Dung, 15. 

I’linre’** Foaihor, SO.l. 

Pig’s Dung, lo. 

PruftagatiMii, Ho. 


ru< Lily, .'iol. 

Pimento, 5<>0. 

Pine Apple, 1/^5. 

Striped 340. 
Pi9lAclii<» Nut, ‘J70. 

Pitcher Pliint, 4'2‘<. 

IMts, Glazed, 3H. 

Plantain, 18H. 

— Arraknii, 192. 

— Cnvendifjh, 191, 
Planting, 74. 

Plants— Bulbous 330. 

— Cliinbini;, 336. 

■ ■■— Coll voyn nee of, 90. 

■ ■ Division of, 85. 

■ — l'i'ai;rant, 337. 

. . Driiiiinciital, 337, 

— Suited for pot-*, 330. 

' ■ — Ttiberous-rootcil, 330. 

Verandah, 330. 

Plum, 249. 

Bokhara, 950, 

(Vc<ni, *214. 

Date, ‘261. 

- ■ Long, 2.*>7. 

■ Natal. *2f»‘2. 

— Puiieeula, ‘200. 

Hound, 257. 
Pomegranate, *204. 

— - Double-flowered, 595. 

dwarf, 695. 

Pompelnose, *231. 

Pompoleon, *231, ^ /- 
Poppy, ‘297. 

■ ■■ — Californian, 29B'. 

4 — ■— Frencii, 298, 
Porcapines, 55. 

Portus;al I^aurct, 490. 

Potato, 162. 

— Chinese, 132. 


By Kye-t, #*5. 

-- — — By Division, k 5. 
Pruning, 91. 

I*ndding-pi|ie Tree, 181. 
Puinelit, ‘231. 

Amoy, 23*2. 

Clinton, ‘232. 

Pumt»kiii, 136. 

Punvi'tilii, *206. 

(JUAKINIJ (iKAsM, 289. 

of the Orchitis, 31)5*. 
(JuMuu*, ‘2.*)0. 

—— Bengal, 227. 

H Mini IS, 51. 

KalHh, 1 18. 

Kain Season, 7. 

Kain Tice, 489. 

Hake, 44. 

Husphenv. 255. 

Hill, 256. 

MniiriiiiH, 25.5. 

■ ■■■■ Mys»*rc, 255. 

357. 

Hdt^, 54. 

Hatlh-wort. 305. 

He«l Bean Tree, 477, 

Gourd, 139. 

Head, 533. 

Spider, .50. 

— Valerian, 322 , 

Rhnharb, 150. 

KibiKm Grass, 8.50. 
Uice-imper Plaiil, 616. 
Ring puis, 41, 

Hi>cket Ijarkspiir, 297. 
Hunsa Grass, 351. 

Hvota, Prtiniog of, 95. 

Rose, 491. 


SKBOa. 

Hoses— Cultivatinu, 491-498. 

Deseripttve Liat.60U5t6» 

Exhibit i*iii of, 493-501, 

Kiise Apple. 270. 

hay, 5‘26. 

rha.iiEealile, 441, 

of Heaven, 30 1, 

Hoselte, 209. 

Hue, 461. 

S it'UKi* l.«»rt’s, 450. 

Sntlloiver, 330. 

SufTrun, 37H. 

Sage, lO*^. 

Bangtil. 167. 

— .lei iisnliMii, ,*i53. 

Wild. 

Sr. .I.»hn\ NVoit,418. 

.Sil-slfv, 171. 

Salt. i7. 

Sand, 11. 

Sand'll Wood, 617. 

Snnihvicli Ixlaini ('limber, 4G7. 
Sandiiiv’h |m. Tea Plant, 413* 

Siiputw, *260. 

.Sapodillii, .'60, 

Savanna Klower, .527. 
SealuiMis, 323, 5 ^3, 

Seandeni Shrubs, 336. 

Seiib t llunner, 160. 

Si'hools for Miilees, 5, 
Seora;!»nera. 111. 

Seidell K'lte, 111. 

Screw Tnn*, .354. 

S( rew 1 rev, 439, 

Seville, 46. 

.Sea Da!Ti>ilil, 37-3. 

Sea Kale, llH. 

.Sea- side Pnfat**, 539. 

7. 

.Seed-*, .A eel i mated, 56. 

.-Xmciieaii, 62. 

Atinuali*, of, 58, [62, 

Cape of Good Hope, 

- ■— Engiish, 62, 

Failure of, C3. 

Gathering of, 58 , 

■ ■— — (i«vt, (jardena, 60 , 

Imported, 60, 

— Packing of, fiO. 

— Shrubs, of, 58, 

— — Soak ing of, 6C. 

— .Sowing of, 6*. 

■ — - .Storing of, 69. 

— - Vegetabtea, of, 58. 
Vitality of, 59. 
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Seetfe, 14. 

Sensitive Plant, 487* 
Sliaddock, 282* 

Sliades, 48. 

Shallot, 180. 

Shoo Plant, 442. 

Shove), 44. 

Sliriibfl, Ornamental, 335. 
Shrubfl, scaudent, 330. 

SiriM, 4 Hh. 

Slip*, 77. 

Snail Flower, 477. 

Snake Gourd, 139. 
Snapdratfon, 320, 579. 
Snowherr}', 008. 

Snowdrop, 307. 

Snowllake, 307. 

SoapBiidM, 71. 

Soilfl, 1 1. 

Soot, 42. 

Soursop, 218. 

Southernwood, .'iSS. 

Sow Bread, 544. 

Spade, 44. 

Spanish Arbour Vine, 539 > 
JHaj'onet, 408 : Broom, 472 ; 
Jaainine, 52o \ Nccturiiio, 
244. 


Sparrows, 51, <U. 

Spearmint, 160. 

Speckboom, 4G7. 

Spider wort, 414. 

Spikenard, 

Spinach, 152. 

Spinous I.iiv liioni, Gil. 
Sprouting Sruccoli, 14G. 
Squaeli, ISH. 

Sqiiirrelt, 54. 

Stable ktanuro, 14. 

Star Apple, 259. 

Star ot ilcililohem, 400. 
Stock, Brompton, German 
and Ten week, 291. 
Virainia, 292, 

Stock. Yellow, 292. 
StfAwherry, 250. 

Strawberry Tree, 457, 
Subaltcrn'a Butter, 243. 
Sll||;Ar-ralin. 301. 

Sunflower, 324. 
Swallow-wturt, 5.33. 

Swamp Uly, 368. 

Swau Kiver Daisy, 323. 
Sweet Aliaoa, 291. 

B4bool. 488. 

Buy, ilU 


Sweet Briar, 504, 

— ('atabasli, 207. 

Lime, 234, 

Pea. 306. 

— — Potato, 165, 540. 

.Sop. 218. 

— — Sultan, 320. 

William, 465. 

Sword Fhijf, 377. 

Syringe, 45. 

Tali.ikm, 46. 

Taiiiartnd, 245. 

Tamarisk, 430. 

'J’ariKier Pea, 307. 

'I'ank Soil, 12. 

Tapioca, 1.34. 

Ta.ssol Flower, 328. 
lea Plant. 417. 

Thicvcfl, 55. 

Thorn-Apple, 308. 

Tlirift, 542, 

I’ll Vine, 168. 

Tittanv Cloth, 4C. 
i Tiger Flower, 77. 

Toad Plant, f>3M. 

Flax, 320. 

Toada, 53. 

Tobacco, 308. 

Tomato, 164. 
romi-lomi, 207. 

Torch -Thistle, 609. 

Tons les Mois, 126. 
Transplanting, 75. 

'rrowei, 44. 

Trowel, Trnn.splantinir, 44. 

F.»rk, 44. 

Travel lers* Tree, 379, 

Trees, Ornamental, 335. 
Trellis 38. 

Trident, 44. 

Truffle, 122. 

Trumpet Honeysuckle, 614, 
Tube Ko««e, 4U6, 

Tuberose, Creepiiiir, 534. 
Tulip, -tu I, 

Turf, charred, 1.3. 

Tiirk's-cap Cactas, 597, 
Turmeric, 124, .880. 

Wild, 381. 

Turnip, 147* 

Turnip -root eii Cabbage, 147. 
— Celery, 176. 

(JuBRRLta Thru, 697. 

' UndergrouRd BeaU| 280. 


Valriiiaw, 822. 

Vanille, 126. 

Vegetable klanuree, 12. 
Vegetables, culinary, 1 19. 
Venus' looking-glass, 321. 

■ ■■ Purse, 8 1 9. 

— — Slipper, 403. 
Verandah, plants fo|^3. * 
Verbena, 81C.V 0^/- - 

Lemon-scented, 558. 

Violet, 290, 43G. 

Viper’s Bogloss, 819. 
Virgin’s Bower, 452, 
Virginian Stock, 292. 

Voa Vanga, 271. * 

Wau.fi.owkr, 292, 438. 
Walnut, 275 277. 

Wampee, 226. 

Wardian cases, 96. 
Water-Bean, 450. 

Caltrops, 282. 

Cress, 140. 

Lily, 448, 

Melon, 204. 

Watering of plants, 70. 
Watering-pots, 45, 71. 

Wax Palm, 358. 

Plant, 536. 

Weeds, 55. 

Weeping Cv press, 420. 

Willow, 421. 

Wells, 27. 

West Coast Creeper, 534. 
White Anta, 51. 

— Gourd, 136. 

Horse, 610. 

Wild Liquorice, 478. 

Olive, 193. 

Wine Palm, 357, 

Wood Apple, 226. 

Ashes, 13. 

Worms, 63. 

Yams, 132. 

Yams, &Ialacca, 132. 

New Zealand, 132* 

Yellow Sultan, 329. 

Water-bean, 450. 

Yew, 421, 

Zhbra-Plakt, 885k 
Zedoary — 

Long. 380. 

Red, 831. 
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AnRLlA. j 

Abelifl, 615. i 

triflorti, 615, 

AbelmoachtiH— 
esciilciitust MO. 

Abromn, 439. 

Qu^'uatn, -130. 

AbrciiiUf 303, 
arenai i:i, .303. 
iinibcllata, 303. 

Abrus, 478. 

precatoriuA, 478. 

Abutiloi), 444. 

])eUfordiaiiuii],an<l others, 
444. 

Aoacift, 487, 

Catechu, and others, 487 
— 88 . 

Acalyphn, 200, 424. 

densiflor.i, niul others, 
421—25. 

Acantiiack.b, 318, 567. 

Acanthii.K, 573. 
ilicifuliiis, 573. 

Achillea, 586. 

Millefolium, S^G, 
nubilis, 586. 

Acliiiiienes, 560. 

Acliraa— 

Sapota, 2GO. 

Achyrantheo, 469. 
alopectiroides, 469. 

Acroclinium, 327. 
album, 827. 
roseom, 827. 

Actiniopteris, SIS# 

Adausonia— 
dif^irata, 208. 

Adenauthcni. 621. 

Adhatoda, 575. 

• cjdoni«»folia, 875# 

Adiantom, 344. 

Adonis^ 297, 

aotumnalis, 297# 

J&cbmca, 365# 


.rCiLK. 

iEgle— 

M»rinc1o9, 227. 

Acri<ieit, 400. 

a Hi lie. and others, 

400. 

#1i!rua, 469. 

Kaii^iiiiiolenta. 469. 
^IC’ictiyiwinthiis, 563. 

griiiiiiiilorus, and others, 
56.3. 

yK-ichytioinetic— 

St\bftn, 26. 

Agapanihus, 406. 

umhollarui, 406. 
AoAKU'Anr.K, 120. 
Agaricus, 120. 

Agnihoama, 460. 

Agati,47 1. 

grand iflora, 474# 

Agave, 375. 

Ainencana, .375. 
Vftriegafa, 375, 

Agcraniin, 323. 

Slexininiim, 323. 

Aglaia, 459. 

(idvr.ita. 459. 

Aglaonenin, 621. 

Akcbia, 429. 

quiiiuta, 429, 

Aleurites— triloba, 275. 
Allainanda, 521. 

cal hart icn, and others, 
621—22. 

.\llium, 129,408. 
AHcaiuiitcum, 130. 

Cepa, 128. 
fragraiia, 408. 

Porrum, 129. 
salivam, 129. 
S^lncnoprasom, 130. 
Alocasiav 351. 

Aloe, 407. 

I Abysinnica, and oUm, 

' 407-8. 


AN(i:cTOOiiira's, 

Alontna. 320, 
incixifiilin, 320, 

Aloy**!!!, 653. 

citnod<vrii, «V53. 

Alpiiiiii, 382. 

Alliigtias. and others, 383. 
Ah»|i|iila, .3 to. 

AUtoiiia, r)26. 

iieieifnlia, 526. 

Alstroinci iu, 375. 

p.Mitiirinti, .375. 
Aileniaiilhern, 623, 

Ahl»;iu, 29.), 441. 

rosea, 295, 441. 
AMAUAarAra.R, 151,803,409. 
Ainaruntluis, 151, 
caudal us, 303. 

Cangeticus, 151. 
hvpoehonilnncuM, 303, 
ofeiacous 15l. 
saiicifdliUH, SU3. 
tricolor, 303. 
AMAKYl.f.tDArK.K, 367. 
Anmr^dlit. .367. 

Ainhertilia, 483. 

lii'bilM, 4b8. 

Aniorpliii, 473. 
Ainor[)hci|fhailui, 622, 
Arnoora, 621. 

Ampchipsis, 023. 
frill icoaa, 47't, 
Amuhilophiam, 566. 

Milt is ii, 566. 

Ainygdalna, 245. 4A9. 
coinniuiiia, 281. 

Pcrsicn, 243. 
var, Ifvvia, 248. 

Tar. tl. |>L, 489. 
Amacakdiack^, 236, 278# 
Auacardiam— 
occidefitale, 278, 
AiMctoeliiliui, 403. 

DawsooUuus, and ctheri, 
4t/2. 
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ANA.'fASSA. 

AimnA«9a, 185, 365 . 
fiativii, lh5. 
fetrhiriMia, 185, 3G5. 
Aiiflropriffon, 351. 

Mart mi, 851. 
Stiliatmnthus, 351. 
Ant'ilcinii, 

Ancttionc, 4.'/3: 
coronnriu, 463. 

•iiiponioa, 453. 

Angelonm, fnO. 

Kr.aiuiiHora, 679. 
Angru'Ciim, 400. 

Ml pur bum, and otherii, 
400. 

Anisein, 5.39. 

mcdiii, 539. 

Anisoohiiiis, 651. 

cuiiKiHu.i, 55 1, 

Auofm — 

Clicrimolifl, 219. 
inuricntA, 218. 
iuliculata, 218. 

Hqmviivm, 217. 
AjfONAr:iMi, 217, 151. 
Aiilbericum, 410. 

vc8|)<!rtinum, 410. 
AudrftAntini, and others, 411! 
-41G. 

Aiithurium, U5. 

Antliyriiun, 8 17, 

4(i7. 

iiisifjni.s 407. 
leptopiis, 467, / 

Anti^'niinnwi, 847. / 

Aiitirrhiuuiu, 820, ' * * 

innjiH, 820, 579. 
Aphbluiidia, .'i7 1. 
crisliUii, 574. 
fulucn.*», 574. 
tetragdiiii, 571. 

AiMACK.f, ITJ, 332, 615. 
Apiiim — 

grnYtioIent, 173. 

var. lliipnoQum, 175. 
Apludn, 351. 

arisrutu, . 851 . 
Ai*OCYN;|i;ic.«, 262 , 521 , 
AguiKoi.iAf'K.i:, 62 L 

A<iuili>KiA, 454. 

vuljrari'c, 464. 

Att.vcK.K, 123, 851. 

ArRtihi* bypogAtu 280. 
Aralia, 616. 

Ouilfoylei, «ud olhers 
(il6 

ARiUAcii.«, 615. 


ARAUCARIA. 

Araucaria, 417. 

Uidwclli, and others, 417 
—18. 

Arbutus, 4.57. 

ArdiHiA, 514. 

crenuIatA, and others, 
544. 

Arduiiiu bispinosa, 262. 
Arccu, 856. 

I A rengA, 357. 

Argyreia 540. 
argeiiteu, .540. 
cuncata. 511. 
iiorvosH, 54 1 . 
splemU'iis, .511. 
Aristolophiii, 617. 

Acutninata, 617. 
Hrasiliunsis, 617. 
cAudata, 617. 
labio>>a, 617. 

Ai<IM'OI.OCI 1IACR.R, 017. 
Arineriu, 542. 

cephnlotes, 542. 
Artabotrys, 451. 

odorutbssimiis, 451. 
Artetiiisin, 58t<. 

Abrotomiiii 568, 
l.tcti folia, .5 '*8. 
odornli^**iinA, 588. 
Arthrostummn, 598. 

lineal iiin, .593. 
AiiTocAUfACif.i:, IOC, 274. 
Artocarpua— 

I incisu.H, 197, 275. 

inlc^nfoliiis, 196, 275. 
Lauorchi, 198. 

Arum, S5I. 

DiucunciiliH, 351. 
pictuiii, .‘r>l. 

Aiundtna, 39.5. 

bnmbiisifoHa, 395 . 
Ariuuto, 3.50. 

Domix, 350, 
versicolor, ,350. 
Asetopias, ,>.38. 

Arbore.^coiiA, 53U. 
(.'urassavicH, 533. 

, Mexioann, 533. 

Ast r.Ri'iAcicKA':, 532. 
Aspartt>;iis, 411. 

accrosus, and others, 
411. 

olUciiinliA, 130 . 
racpinosus, 131 , 411 . 
Aspidistra, 628, 

Aspidiiim, 346. 

Aspleuium, 845. 


BmaosriACB.£. 

Aster, 688. v/^ 
annuus, 583. 

Chiiiensis, 323. 
sp. 683 . 

AsTKitACK.is, 168, 823, 583, 

Astrapoja, 440. 

Walliuhii, 440. 

Astrocnryain, 35 , • 

argentiuiti, 338. 

Asystasia, 5*1. 

Coroniandeliana, 571 . 
formo.sa, 571. 

Aucuba, 616. 

.laponica, 616. 

Aii'itANTiACK.fi, 225, 458. 

Averrlioa — 

Dilimbi, 242. 

Carambola, 243. 

Azalea, 457. 

Dabinna, 377. 

Dai.samixacr>t:, 299*'^ * * 

Dambiian, 350. 

aiiroo-variegata, 860. 
nana, 350. 

Danksia, 470. 

Danisteria, 446. 
argenten, 446. 
laiirifolia, 446. 

Barlci ia, 572. 

biixifulia, and others, 
572. 

Darosma, 460. 

Dtiiringlonia, 602. 
acciitangula, 603. 
racoiiioHa, 602. 
specierSA, 602. 

DARUINriTONIACB.R, 602. 

Dartonia, 332. 
aiirea 332. 

B.a8ella— , 
alba, 153. 
cordifniia, 153. 

Ba8kll\ck.b, 153. 

Batatas, 540. 

ediilis, 165, 540. 
paniculata, 540. 

Baubinia, 484. 

acuminata, and others, 
485. 

Beaiicarnia, 624. 

Beauiuontia, 325. 
grand iflora, 525. 

Begonia, 429. 

Argyrostigma,aud others, 
480-32. 

Bboo:riacba, 429. 
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BRLL18. * 


BKOWALLfA. 


CASSIA. 


Beilis, 684. 

perenais, 684. 

Beloperone, 576. 
nervosa, 575. 
oblon/^ata, 675. 
verrucosa, 575. 

g KLVrSIAOK.R, 692. 
eitincau-<- 
* cerifera, 196. 
Bsrbrridacea:, 451. 

Berber is, 4.55 
Bertolonia, 624. 

aristata, and others, 455. 
Bota- 

vulf^aris. 152. 

Bignonia, 564. 

Ain(cna,ntul others, oGl-Go. 
BrGNONl.\CK.V., 561. 

Biilhert'ia, 565. 

Bixa, ^32. 

Orellana, 432. 

Blechnum, 847. 

Bletia, 895. 

hyacuthiiia, 3D.), 
verccundn, 395. i 

Olighia— 

sapulfl, 210, 

Bonopartia, 624, 
BouAGiHAi'ic.i;, 315. 

Borago, 315. 

oilicinalis, 315. 

Borassiis — 

tlabelliformis, 184. 
Boroni.i, 4<i0. 

Bouccro^iii, 537. 
creniilatn, 587. 
umUcIlata, 5ST. 
Brachyconie, 8*2,3, 
iberidi folia, 823. 
Brassavol.1, .39.5, 
glauca, 895. 
cuciillata, 39.3. 

Brassica— 

oleraceo, 142. 
rapa, 147. 

Ba«!^siCACit.F., 140, 291, 438. 
Brexia, 624. 

Brisa, 289. 

gracillis, 289. 
maxima, 289. 
Bbomrliacr.t., 185, 865. 
Brotnheadia, 401. 

* pnliistrU, 401. 

Brosimum— 

Altcustrttm, 274. 
Broughtonia, 994. 
sanguiaea, 394. 


Oroirallio, 818. 

data, 818. ^ 

Bruwnen, 482. 

Antigtiieiisis, and others, 
483. 

Bnin^fcNia, .577. 

Americana, and others, 
577, 

Bryophylliiiii, 4.37, 

* oalioiuiim, 437, 
Buchanaiiia-- 
Kttifolia, 279. 

Buddies, .581. 

glohiHA, and others, .581, 
0ugainvillc.‘i. 467. 

gliibrn, and others, 468. 
Buxih, 1J8, 

(lhiin‘n>«i-«, 4*28. 
fifiiTipttrviieii!*, 428, 
BYrr.vKiUAfK.K, 139. 


Cac.'ilia. 328, .5*<9. 
carttM^a, 589. 
coceinwi, .32**, 
liierAoeoules, 589, 
CAcrACK.i:, .596. 

CVnalpiniu. 481. 

cori.'tria, uiid other’*, 481. 
(\T.«tu.i»iNK.i:, 479. 

('nladiiim. 8.53, 

CalniniH, .3.57. 

Oahandriniji, 302. 

uiiibellani, .392. 
ralcnduln, 329. 

oflioinalia, .329. V hi" ' 
C.'d.niithe, 191. 

mitsiica. .and others, -101. 
Cnlathea, .38 1, 

b'tcolor, .andnfliera, .38.5. 
Cslceol.iria, .’lltt, .578, 
ptiiimfn. 319. 

Crtllmndi.a, 488, 

ljre\ i|K‘s, and others, 488 
Callioiirpa, .5.58, 

Ctinn, .5.58. 

lancctdai ia, 638, 
purpurea, 5.58. 

Calhchroa, 326, 
platygh'-sst 326, 
Callions'K 324. . , . 

fiUbdw.var.Burridgi, 824. 
tiuctoria, 324, 

Callirlioe, 296. 

digitata, 296. 

Calli<tem<»n, 595. 
lineari^ 695, 
salignus, 695. 


Callistephus, 32.3. 

hortensii^, 823. 
('aloden<lron, 460, 
('aloiiyotion, .309, 
grandtili)i‘Uin, 810. 

1 miiricrtiuni, 309, 

' Cab>ph.vlmH. 417 
iiiophvllum, 417. 
('alotropi<», 532. 

ciiranH'ii, 5.3*2, 

1 Il.-uiiilloiiinna, .582. 

! r\i,Y<MNni vt'K.v., 471. 

1 falycamlius. 471. 
j tioridii'*, 471. 

' (.'.ilysaci ion - 

I l••^f^i^l>llllln, 216. 

! r.ama'nsj.i, 62.5. 

I t'aiiiiirea. 416. 
luc’id.i, 4 16. 

Ctu»e*ba, 446. 

no. 

('.nnpanuln.iVil, 582, 
l.oreVK .‘L’l. 
l.yohnili", 582. 
(*\Mi*\N*ri.\»'r.K, 321, *>8*2. 
(' itn|ddniin, 62.5. 

1 ' an II V .d ) a — gladi all', 1 56. 
Caniia. *38.5. 

Aehlra«. A' others, 
fduli., 126. 
f'ArrAitiD^cv iJ, 1.38. 
Capparirt, 438, 
hoiTi'lii, 4.38. 
rry|divllii. 

irt'-ivi 61 1. 

( H|iH'u*iiin - 

aninium, 162, 

162. 

f!i»(it!>atum 162. 
fniu-'CtiM, 16*2, 

(;r«i«tfutt). 162, 

r.aitt{:Ha».*i, 62.5. 

Citinlliimii, .537. 

fitnbnata, 537. 
CttrdicispftrinuiTi, 296 

vf44l 


hftlieaeubiim, ‘296, 
rnrioa pujiaya. *205,^ 

(’ans^ii carand.!*, 262. 
Carhidorria, 855. 

Carthamus, 880. 

tinclorius, 830, 
OAiiTOp»iirLi.*<*K-«i 801, 465. 
Caryophyllua, 596. 

aromaficus, 696. 

Caryota, 857. 

Cassia* 481 . 

alata, A others, 481-92. 
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CAS^rAHBA. 

Cflatnnfa— 

('hincnflM, 279 , 
vpsca, ‘276. 

C*astaiio.*«|ieriiiiim. 280, 479. 

2\usfralp, 2 h 6, 479, 
CasimrinA, 421. 

murinifa, 421. 

CARtUKIN AOKiB, 42l. 
t'Ato.sliira, CU. 

8pino«a, Tfll. 

Callltya, 8U4. 

A«Iaiu]i<r, and others, 891. 
CKDitKLACir.ie, 459. 
CRLASTItAClr^V, 621. 

CaloBin, i)04. 

criAtutfl, .S04. 

(’enUurofl^ 82J). 

Aincncitiin, .829. 
CaiididiHHiinn, 330. 
Clement ii, .330. 

CynnuN, 829. 
jryinnocarpn, 330. 
rnoBcItAtfi, 329. 
BUaveoloti!*, 329. 
Contradenin, 592, 625. 

iloribundn, 592. 
<*«iitranth(ia, .822. 

macroaiplKtii, 322, 
Ccntropogoii, 5M2, 
iaaluoMiis, 582* 
Centrosemn, 476. 

Flurnieri, 476. 
Vir^fiiiiannm, 476, 
Centroaiema, 6*26. 

Corasua, ‘256, 490. 

JwikiiiNii, 250. 
Iviuiro-cernsua, 490. 
l.iisitnnicA, 490. 
vidriuria, ‘250. 

Cerborn, 528. 

frutico.Ha, ,523. 

<-crciH, 486. 

Canndonsia, 486. 
Siitqiuiairuin, 486. 
Cereus, 599. 

crio|>horiw, and othera, 
594. 

Cerinihe, .815, 
major, 815. 
retoda, .8i5. 

Ctfonegia, 5B7. 

Gardner!, 537, 
Ceroxylon, $.58. 

Ceitruin, 580, 

aurnniiacuin, 530. 
ftetidisaiuiuiu, 680. 


I CII.VNOSTOXA. 

. Ch.'cnostAma, 320. 

I polyanthum. 320 . 

' Chnmaeljcdon, 6‘26. 

, CliAmtcropa, 367. 

; Cliameranthetiium, 626. 

! CheiInnthcR, .844. 
CheirantiiiH, *292, 438. 

; Cliciri, *292, 43H, 

CffKNoroniAOK.B, 152. 
Cliirnonanthna, 471. 

' fra^^raiiN, 471. 

Chiococca, 608, 

; raccniosn, 608. / 

Clirysantlienuni, 327, .886,'/ 

I ctriimtiiin, 3‘26, '* 

— — flureum, 827. 
coronnriuin, 327. 
Jitpuniciiin, 3*27. 

! Segetum grandifloruin, 

, 327. 

t Sinoii.He, .886. 

' Indiciiin, 586. 

I CflltYSOnAl.ANACKylS, 244 , 
i Clirvsobulanus — 

! icnco, *244. 

Cliryaoidiylluin, 2.59, 520, 

I Oiiiiuto, ‘269, .5*20. 

; Cicca— 

diatich.i, 199. 
Cichoriiim^ 
endivia, 170, 

(Menkowakin, 626. 
CiNciioNA<*K.«, 271, C03, 
Cineraria, 32M, 688. 
Ac.mthif«>lin, 328. 
M.iritiinn, 328, 
Cintminomun, 470. 

Zeyl III lieu 111 , 470. 
t'ipura, 876. 

CiasiiA, 4.5.5. 

diHcolor, and others, 
45.5. 

ClSTACK «, 488. 

Cistns, 43K. 

Imlanireriis, 438. 

Citharoxyioii, ,555. 

aubaerrntum, 555. 

Citrusi, ‘2*27, 450. 

Citrus, acida, *288. 

Aarantiuin, * 227 . 
decuman*, * 231 . 
ilapoiiiea, * 233 . 

Liinetta. * 284 . 

Limonuin, 284 . , 

Citru.s, tiiedtca, 235 . 
vulgaris, 2 * 28 . 


COLLOMIA. 

Cladanthus, 326. 

Arnbicus, 326. 

Clarkia, 331. 
elegans, 831. 
pulchella, 831. 

Clausena, 458. 

heptaphylla, 58. 

Clematis, 421. • t 

brachiata, 421. 

Cadmia, 421. 

Flainmula, 421. 

Gouriniia, 46*2. 

Viticella, 452. 

Cleome, 294. 

viscosa, 294. * 
Clerodcndron, 635, 

fullax,aii(l others, 555>o7. 
Clianthus, 805, 474. 
Dampicri, 305, 474. 
pnniccus, 474. 

Clintunia, 8*21. 

pulchella, 821. 

Clitoria, 475. 

crccta, and others, 476*76. 
Clivia, 375. 

nobilis, and others, 875. 
Cuj.siACi'.B, ‘214, 447. 

Colwa, 542. 

Bcandcns, 542. 

Coccoliiba, 467. 

inncrophylla, 407, 
Cocbicariu — 

Annoracia, 14 1. 
Cochlospermuin, 488. 

OoBsypium, 438. 

Cocos— 

niicifcra, 272. 

Weddeliaiia, «L'C., 358. 
Codiicuin, 395. 
latifolium, 89.5. 
longi folium, 896. 
pie turn, 89.5. 
varieKatiim, 896, dec. 
Ccrlogyne, 398. 

cristata, and others, 893-94. 
Coffea, 680. 

Coffea, Arnbica, 604. 

Bengaleasis, 604. 
Colebrookia, 552. 
oppositfoHa, 552. 
ternifolia, 552. 

Coleus, 561. . 

Collinsia, 320. 

bicolor, 820. 

Collomia, 812. 
coceinea, 812. 
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COLOCA8IA, 

Colocasia, 352, 

antiquoram, 123. 
odaratn, 852. 

Col vi Ilea, 481. 
racemosa, 481. 

COMBRBTACRJE, 281, 589. 

Coinbreriim, 589. 

* acuminatum, and others, 
689—90. 

COMMBLYNAOR^n, 414. 

Congea, 558. 
azurea, 658. 

COMVOLVULACKJB, 165, 309, 
538, 

Convolvulus, 309, 539. 
pentantliM, 539. 
tricolor, 809. 

Cookia— punctata, 226. 

Cordis, 588. 

Sehestena, 538. 

CORDUCKJ!, 538. 

Cordyliitc, 413. 

ensifolia, and others, 413. 

CORNACK^, 616. 

Correa, 460. 

CoitYLACKiK, 276. 

Cory I us— 

Avellana, 276. 

Cory nostylus, 627. 

Corypha, 358. 

Cosmos, 325. 

hipinnatus, 325. 

Costiis, 383. 

urgyropliyllus, ond others, 
388'84. 

Crambo— 

maritima, 148. 

Crassula, 437. 
miiiiata, 4.37. 
nitida, 437. 

Crassi'Lack.i!:, 437. 

Crataftus, 491, 

Cresccutia, 5G3. 
acumiiinrn, 563. 

Ciijcte, 563. 

CRaSCK.MTIACK.S, 563. 

Crinum, 370, 

amoeiium,and others, 870. 

Crocus, 378. 
sat i VOS, 378. 

CroBsandra, 578. 

iiilundibuliCorniUi 573. 

Crossostephium, 583, 
artenuslodes, 583. 

Ciotalaria^ 806. 
juDceat 805. 


GROTOV. 

Croton, 425—27, 

Crowea, 466. 

Cryptomcria, 420, 

Japonica, 420. 

Cryptostegia, 5.32. 
grand tdora, 532. 

Cucumis— 

Melo, 1 99. 

5Iomordica, 204. 
sAtivus, 136. 
utilissiinus, 187. 

Cucurhita— 

Citriilliis, 2(U. 
innxiin.a, 139. 

Melnpopo, i:i8. [199. 

Cocukbitu;k.1!, 13.5, 619, 

Cupbca, 307, 519. 
phstvcpiitr.*!, 519. 
purpurea, 307. 

Cupressits, 420. 
funebris, 420, 
toruIo«a. 420. 
semporvirens, 420. 

Curculigo, 627. 

Curcuma, 380. 

como.sa, and others, 381. 
long.a, 124. 

Curmeria, G27. 

Cyanopliyllum, 594, C28. 
lluniianin, 694. 
niRguinriiin, 594. 

Cyauotis, 414. 

vittatn, and others, 414. 

Crntbert, 316. 

Ctcadack.b, 364. 

Cvens, 36 1. 

Cyclamen, .544. 

Cydonia, 9.50, 490, 

Japonica, 490, 
vulgaris, 250. 

Cymbidiuiii, 400. 1400, 

nioifolium, and otiirrs, 

Cynnrn, curdunculus, 170, 
.Scoly intis, 168. 

Cynodun— 

dactyton,2l. 

CyperuM*— 

liexastAchyus, 25. 

Cypripedium, 40'*, 

concolar, and others, 403* 

Cyrtanthera, 574. 
l\ihliana, 574. 
aarantiaca, 574. 

Cyrtanthus, 872. 

Cyrtoceraa, 535. 
refleaum, 535. 


Duimiiit. 

Cyrlwleira, 

Cyrtopera, 396. 

tliivA, .396, 

CytisuH, 422. 

Daoryoicm, 421. 
elatum, 421. 
taxifoliuin, 421. 
Otvdnlaoanihus, 571. 

iplondeMM, .571. 
n.'pmoiiornps, 3.)M, 

Onbliii, 534. 

supcillna, 5^4. 

Dalbergitt, 478, 

Sl-so, I7«. 

Dalci‘littin|da, 424, 

Ibiezlcana, and otlicrs, 
424. 

Daphne, 469. 

Fi»rtiiiu.tna, 469. 
viriditloin, 469, 
Dnsylirion, 62H. 

Datura, 3U8, 531, 
hUih, 30H. 
chlnrnnllia, 309. 
fnsiuoNi, 3U9. 
s.'ingtiliiesi, r>3!. 
sua\ coleus, 531. 

Dau<‘U'i — 

(’uroia, 176, 

Dav.'iilia, 316. 

I)(Minsla‘diiii, 348. 

Di’labeoliia, 

Dclimn. 152. 

N.ai inoMidin. l.'>3. 
Delphinium, 297. 
ajscis, -97 
connolida, 297. 
Deudridiium, :i92. 

aggregatuin, and otbera, 
392—93. 

Desman rhiiK, 4843. 

Irtiuetatus, 1H6. 
DeAinotlium, 475, 
gyrans, 475. 

Desinoncos,, 364. 

Deutzin, 6u2. 

scabra, 603. 
Dianclla,41l,G39. 

nemoroM, 411, 

Diarilhus, 30L 465, r '' ' ' f • 
barbatiis,*465. 
car\ophylluf, 465. 
CbmensM, 801, 465. 
IletMcsrigi, 465. 
laeiuiatuSk 465. 
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DICRltMi. 

Dikf'rma, 47.!>. 

piilcliollurn, i75» 
Di('Iiorimii)(Jra, 414, 

ovAffl, and othersi 414. 
Dirksoiiiii, }14H. 

Dictniniius, 460. 

Fraxiiipllrt, 460. 
Dictyof(IoHmiiii, 84 H. 
Dicfyospernia, 850. 

Didiacinit 

382. 

OioftViihacliiH, 620 . 

Diolytrn, 4fj>. 

spfrtnhilii, 431. 

Digitalis, 581. 

Dll Ionia. l.V?. 

spcrioKfi, 220, 4.'i2. 

(>IM krmc’im.;, 220, 452. 

1) i i 'SCO roil- - 
aliiM, )32. 
ulrnpiirpiirort, 132. 
fasriculain, 132. 
jb;lol)omi, 1.32. 

102. 

puppuroa, 132. 
nihollrt, 132. 

0|}.t 132. 

DlOacOKRACK.K, 132. 

Dioanin, 460. 

Diospvrni.— 

lijiki, 261 , 

Diplndoiiia, 528, 
Diplofhomium. ;150. 
DipHAt’K.i:. 82.3, .583. 
Diptoroc-muhiH, 5(>‘». 

cilinhis, , 560 , 

DoiUwuva, 1 15. 

RurmnunifinH, 445. 

dioion, 445 

DoIicIioa— 

Sinonaia, I57, 
l>oinltoyn. 4 . 30 . 

and oMiorsi, 

4.30. 

Doodia. .348. 

Portraniho^, 630. 

Doralonia, 635, 

Dracoooph.nt itm, 3 1 6, r).')2. 
r*Annrioiiao, 55.3. 

Molds vioiim. 816. 
Draowna, 412—1^. 

Dr|momn. G8I, 

Dnnioa, 410. 

revnliitft, 410. 
DitPPACK.ii, 815| 281, 480. 
Dryandra, 470. 


DRTHOOLOa 9 U»r. 

DrymoKlosaum. 343. 
DrrinophliLMiH, 361. 

Drynaria, 843. 

Diirnntn, 567. 

KIliHii, 558. 

Plutniori, 657. 

Durio— zibcthiiuis, 209. 

ICnKMACR.K, 261. 
EcorPniocarpcH, 567, 
flcah^r, 567, 

Roll iiiAonct 118 , 508. 

Koliidno and others, 
.50d. 

Eoliitoa, 527. 

cnrvoplivll.'itaand othera, 
527. 

Eidiiiiui, .31.5. 

KiiiiitTrACK^K, 540. 
Ef..r.\ONArK.,K, 10.3, 422. 

103, 422. 
coiiforta, 193. 
iluloia, 422, 

F.inldioa- ontcinalis, 100, 
Ei*AC'iui>ArK.K, 457. 

Kpnoris 4.57, 

Kpidendnim, 394. 

ciliiiio, and others, 
i391. 

Kpiphyllum, 600. 
niatum, 600. 

Hookfri, GOO. 
triincniuni, 600. 
Eranthomum, 57.5. 

bii'olor, and others, ,575 — 
76. 

Erica, 457. 

RpocioBa, 4.57. 

Kicu’ai’k.k, 457, 

El iohotyra — .Fapouica, 25 1. 
Eriococcus, 428, 
j;lauceAcen8, 128. 

»p, 428. 

Erysimum, 292. 

Aikaiisnniim, 292. 

Toi of.sk i.nnum, 202. 
Erytlirina, 476. 

Ih'IInn^erii, and others, 
476-77. 

Krythrochiton, 460. 

llraztiienais, 460. 
Escallonio, 601. 
K**OAi.umiACKA£, 601, 
I^chschollx'tR, 298. 

CaUCornks, 298. 
Eucalyptus, 594. 


• FITTORIA. 

Eucharidium, 3.31. 
concinnum, 331. 

Eocharis— 

Amozonica, and otherB, 
873. 

Eugenia, 269, 571. 

Michelii, 269. ^ 

Pimenta, 596. • • 

ugnea, 596. 

Zcylanien, 596. 

Eiionyinus, 520. 
giirciiiifolia, 520. 
variegatn, 620. 

Eiipatorinm, .583. 
nsperuin, 58.3. * 
f(onicu1acenm, 583. 
odnratiini, 583. 
pp., ,583. 

Euphorbia, 423. 
n<»jeri, 42i3. 
jaequiinfl(»ra, 423. 
splendens, 423. 

Euimioiirucb.k, 134, 199,275, 
290, 423. 

Eurvale, 448. 

^rox, 448. 

Euryoles, 372. 

AinhoiiieiiHis, and others, 

372. 

Eu.sfrephiifl, 411, 
angiistifolius, 411. 

Euterpe, .369, 

Kill oca, .313. 
viseidn, 31.3. 

Wrangeliana, SI 4. 

Kxacum, ,307. 

tetriiffonum, 307. 

Exca'caria, 424. 
bicolor, 424. 

F.UIA— 

vulgaris, 159. 

FARACftA, 154, 245, 277, 
441. 

Felices, 840, 

Feronia— 

elephantum, 226. 

Ficus— 

Carica, 194. 
ebtirnea, 422. 
repens, 422. 

Filicium, 445. • 

decipiena, 445. 

Fittonia, 573, 577. 

argyroneurs, and otliara 

578. 
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FLACOUIITIA*. 


OINOllIA. 


lllBiaCt‘8. 


Flacoartia^ 

catapliractBf 206. 
ineriuis, 207. 

FLACOUltTXACK.«, 200, 432. 
FJemingia, 47H. 

Chapper, 478. 

* , strobilifera, 428. 
Fanicuhiin— 

olTiciiialo, 176. 

Foray thia, 530. 

viruliiisiina, 530. 
Fourcroya, 875. 

cuiitala, 875, 

Fragraria — 
veacn, *256. 

Franc iscea, 578, 

cotifcriifolia, and others, 
678.^ 

Fredeiikn, 560, 

Cuillauini, oCO*. 
Fritilliiria, 404. 

Fuchsia, 591. 

FuMAItlACiM?, 454, 

Funkia, 406. 

subcordata, 406. 

Gaiu.abdia, 585. 

picfu, 5H5. 

GalanthuH, .307. 

nivalis, 307. 

Galphiiiia, 031. 

(rarciMia<— 

Cowa, 21.5, 

Maiifj;ostaiia, 215. 
Oardeiiiu, C12. 

citriod«>rA, and others, 
612—13. 

Gaura. 331. 

undheimeri, 331. 
Geissomeriii, 573.^ 
auraiitiaca, 573. 
GKNriANAca.c, 307, 498. 
Geonoina, 359. 

Gbhanxack.v, 463. 

Geranium, 463. 

Ncpalctise, 463. 

Gesnera, 559. 

Douirlasi, and others, 
559. I 

Grsnbiiacbjs, 818, 659. 

Geum, 517. 

• atroeaiiguineum, 517. 
Gilia, 312. 

acbiUeafifolia, 312. 
eapitata, 312. 
tricolor, 312. 


Ginoria, 519. 

Americana, 519. 
Gladiolus, 377. 

Olediticliia, 486. 

tridcauiha, 486. 
Glcicheiiia, .317. 

Globba, 38<b 

spathulata, 380. 
siibultUa, .380. 

Gloriosa, 4n5. 

8up«*ib.i, 405. 

Gloxinia, 562. 

iiiaculiila, 562. 

Gnidia, 170. 

cnooophala, 470. 
(iodiMij, .33!. 

Liniile\nti.i, 331. 
ros«‘o-nllin, .1.31. 
rubiouiida, 331. 
GoKIlussiji, r#;i. 

ai]tso|ili) lla, and others. 
57t. 

Goinpliocai piH, .5.3.3. 

.53.3. 

Goinphu.s(vinmti. .«53. 

luelisoa.f.Oitiiiij 5., .3, 

Goinphrt’tia, 30.1. 

jlNduNa, 3U3. fr)98. 

GitA.Mi.NArK.K, 122, 289,350, 
GrAinni;tf«>|>h\liHin, 401. 

l‘'iiilj> 4UI. 

Gru|itophy!Iiiiii, .774. 
li'irl»*n-je, .>74. 

{iirtiim, ./74. 

Grcvule. 1 , 170. 

Imxifolia, 470. 

TobUdta, 170. 

Grewia— 

Asiatica, 210. 
sapnia, 210. 

GrilKnia, 6.31. 

Gri.dea, .>19. 

toiiH>nto<ia, 519. 
(jKOhSt'LAKlACC.B, 601. 
Guilandiiia — 

Doiuluo, 26. 

Gu.sLavia, 603. 

august a, 603. 
Gymin^Krainiiia, 343, 
Gyniiiostach) urn, 573, 
Zeylanicum, 578. 
Gynoriuin, 350. 

argenteum, 359. 

Gjnura, 631. 

IIabramtii us, 368. 


Ilahrothamnu4, 530. 

fascieuIattiM, .330, 
lli'emniitliii't, 372, 

virescens, and others, 
872. 

IIaMnatox\li*n, 479. 
('.'impin'hidiiulu, 479, 

Ilakoa, 4 ID. 

IIaj.oh \h \ cK.i:, 282. 
llaiiK'lia, 

6d9, 

Mplnwrncnrpa, 609. 
Ilainiiiiini.'i, 60s, 
ar.iiio.'i, 608. 

603. 

Ilc'lr! a. 616. 

Ih'ltx, 61(1. 
lledycliiiiiii, 3s2. 

fiiii'ustifoiiuiii, and orIj»‘r’t 
.382, 

ntd.\ ‘•nimn. .3 d7. 

coroitariitin, 307, 

Ilrimia, 518. 

in\ I titriha, 

livii.iiitliiiH, 324. 
anil nils, .321. 

nrgi'ntt'iH. *5, 

I ariiyrophylliM. 3*25. 

(’ .324, 

giaihhli.iiiiH, 321. 
j Ti'xaiiu-, 3 15. 

f«llnTi>'*U'4, 168. 

I nrlicliiyMiiii, .327. 

• ilf|ir'ont;i, .37It, 
j bin-**ii»tti.i, .and otheis 

379. 

Ilolir(iT4"», 439. 

1-ora, 139. 

IIcii<>|iliilii, 292. 

arall|l»l•l(^<«. 292. 
Ilelnoropiuin, ,il9, 

I'fi Mvi'utiiiii, ,M9, 

VoilfiiriNUiiiin, 549, 
lleiiic-iocallis. 4()G. 
fulvB. 406. 

Tlemiifnitis. .343. 

Ileiifn yn, .569. 

scandvrw, 569. 

IlfpahcA, 4.;3. 
lUxaoeniria, 569. 

cocclnea, 569. 
flibisctia, 296, 410. 

Africanitfl, 296. t 
cati^oreus, 29G. 
calliiiUA, 442, 
giganteua, 296, 
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ijioMcea. 


ILIIX. 


LANTASi. 


JJibidCUA— 

JcrrolJiaituAy 443. 
hetcri>|ihyiluM, 412. 
IjAiikpnA, 442. 
lillilluru.s, 413. 

I/uuH<'\ i, 2!)0, 
luutiibiliik, 411. 
roMtt .'iiiifrifti.M, 412. 
HulKlnrifTa, 201>. 

SyriaciiH, 412. 
turliioiiM, Atiil otbor«, 
412—43, 
llig^iii.siu, ()! I. 

f;Il. 

Ilipponsti II in, 3(!3. 
llipt<i;;c‘, 44b. 

MadMlilnin, 44G. 
llofFmniiniii, (ill. 
HuliiiKkioMia, bo3. 

coccint‘M, f) jj. 
IIolo<)tOiiiiiia, l>32, 

lilli'tMllI, 

ItoirviiloiKMnu, 031. 
lluvcniii— 

(iulcix, 2511. 
lio) a, 535. 

bo 111 ), iiml o( licrs, 535—80. 

liimiioiimnnii), 2113, 
fuDiarUvluIni, 233. 
llyacinlliiH, 40U, 

Oru'iitiilH, 403. 
ily(lriin|{i‘a, 51M. 

.lapunion, .518. 

vai ii'pita, 518. 

inulabiiia, .M8. 
lIri>i(ANOKAric.K, 518. 
Ilydrtiociu, 300, 
tritioiH, 300. 

]lri;iu)i'jiYi.i.Ai'iMi;,3l8,542. 
11} inoiiociillia, 373, 
sprciuUH, 374. 

11} inoiiiHluiin, 818. 
llyupUorbc, 3.)0. 
Ilyo9oynuuin, 30l>. 

niHiT, 300. 

Ill i‘Ki(U',\v;ir.t:, 418. 

Ily pencil ID, HO. 

1,'iiinciicio, 448, 

4 18, 

pallciia, 44S. 
patulum, 448« 
llypole{>siti, 848, 

lotnif, 291. 
oilorato, 291. 
umbel ItUA, 292. 


Ilex, 521 . 

Aqiiifolium, 621 . 
Purii^uAyeiisit), . 521 . 
Iinttiitophylluii), 875 . 
cyitiinthifoliuii), 375 , 
miriiatiini, 875 . 
liupaticMiM, 299 . 

iHIaaintna, 299 . 
Iinpyrala — 

«‘yIiM(Irica, 2 . 5 , 
Jn(li;'<)fcra, 472 , 
aliojmrpiirca, 472 . 
docuia, 473 . 
vioI:uM*a, 47 . 3 , 

InRa, 189 . 

baMiiaLoxvlon, 489 , 
IpoiiMA'.i, 310 ,' 5 :i 9 . 

dtiMyspcrinn, uud othera, 
639 - 40 . 

Iinleracea, 310 . 
limbuta, 311 . 
purpurea, 810 . 
riibro-cierulea, 310 . 
Ipoinopsia, 12 , 641 . 

, elej?nii 8 , 12 , 541 . 


Ire.Hinn, 409. 

auroo -reticulata, and 
otlicra, 4(i9. 

Ikii>a<;h.w, 370, 590, 

Ilia, .370. 

(’Jiiiiniaw, and others, 370 
IsiiKMio, .374. 

culathiiin, 374, 

I tea, 002. 

V irKiiiica, 002. 

Ixia. 378, 

llfxuoaa, imd ether.H, 378. 
Ixura.GOl. 

alba, and otliers, 604—8. 

, dAi'QUI.NIA, 515, 
j tuiraiiiinca, 515. 

I ruacifolia, 54.5. 

Juinbo.ia, 270, 696. 
niba, 271. 
a«pica, 271. 

Wnlaoccnsis, 270, 596, 
Milgaris, 270. 
Jammisack.k, 515, 

Ja^iuiuuiu, 645. , 

aiigusiiftiliam, and otLcrs,] 

Jatropba, 425, 
iutegerrima, 425. 
iimititida, 425. 
panduroilglia, 425, 


Jonesia, 484. 

Asoca, 484. 
JrClLANDACKA, 277, 

Jug Ians— 
regia, 277. 

Jiiuiperus, 419, 

aurea, and otliers, 419. . 
Jussieea, 591. • , 

villusa, 591, 

Justiciu, 676. 

Uctonica, and others, 576 

K.kmpkkkia, 881. 

Galanga, and others, 381. 
Kalanchoc, 437, • 

heteroph Vila, 437, 
liiciiiinta, 437. 

I vai iaiis, 437. 

I Knlmia 4.58. 

I Knulfussia, 330. 

I ^ ainelloKlci, 330. 
j Kcnnedya, 476, 

< Kentia, 800. 
j Kerria, .517, 

Jrtpunicii, 617, 


,1 Kigelia, 601. 
pHinata, 664. 

Klugia, 318. 

Notoiiiana, 318. 
Kolrculeria, 444, 
pauicnluta. 444, 

Komga, 291. 

tnaritiina, 291, 
KortlmUia, 300. 

LARiATK.fc, 106, 316, 550. 
Labldb— 

I cnlirnturn, 158 . 

viilgare, 158. 
Lncheiialia, 410. 

Lnctiica— 
sativa, 172, 

Liolia, 394. 

mice pa, and others, 394. 
Lafoensiu, 519. 

Vandelhaua, 619. 
Lagenaria — 

Tulgaris. 186. 
Lageratromia, 519. 
etegaiis, 520. 

Inilica, 519 . 

Keginw, 620, 

Lanaiuin — 

doinestioum, 236L 
Lanrana, 555. 

Camara, and otliera, 555, 
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LArOBTBJl/ 

Laportca, G3'2. 
Laiidizabalack.ic, 429. 
Lastrsa, 3 18. 

Latania, 300. 

Lathyrus, 3U6, 474. 

474. 

* f R(oKi‘ll;utiCMa, 807. 

• odoi1itii<(, .'iVjti. 

Tin;;itaiiU8. 307. 
1jAL'ka<;kj<:, 243, 470. 
Lauru!4. 47 1. 

nobilis, 471. 

I^vandiila, .^61. 

spion, 551. 

Lawrioitiii, 619. 

allia, 5)9. 

Ledenber^Ma, 633. 

Leca, 456. 

b.iMf'iiinp.a, 456. 
La4;r.MiN(>SK.v, 280, 471. 
Ltniuiiia, 403. 

spectai)iliei, 460. 
liCoiUodoii taraxicnm, 170* 
Lepidium — 

aalivum, 142. 
LcptoderinoN, 609. 

lanceoUtH, 609. 
Lopto.'>ipi)<)i^ 312. 

(I(.’ii.*»iAoruA* U>2, 
Lcuc->jum, 367. 

a:»tu’uin, 367. 

Lieu la, 360. 

Liliack.s, 128,404. 

Lihuin, 404. 

auratimj, and other 
405. 

Liinatodei 402, 
rosea, 402. 

Limnauihcs, 295. 

Dou^Usii, 295. 
Linacka, 298, 461. 

Liuana, 320. 

Liudenia, 633. 

Liuum, 298, 461* 

grniidiflornin, 298. 
tetra^ynum, 461. 
trijcyniim, 461. 
Livistoua, 857. 

Loasa, 332. 

auraatiaea, 3S2. 
nitida, 332. 

LOASAOKiV, 332. 

Lobelia, 322, 582. 
compiicta, 822. 
Cffvanilleei, 322. 

Erinoa, 822. 


LOBBLIA. 

Lobelia— 

piimitla. 322* 
radioana, 532. 
raiwo’^a, 322. 

8pecli»^a, 321. 
Lf>itKi,iACK.K, 321, 582. 
f^flinana. 349. 

Ljiiitvr.'i, 61 4. 

dtv'iMMfoUa, and o( iters, 
6M. 

L'plitmpormiiin, .579. 

HCiiiidMii», 579. 

Lotii**, 472. 

daciib.Diix, 472. 

I Lourc.i, 47.>. 

Vc-p#Tiiii.uii.4, 475. 
Luctmu,— 

Hi uniiio^a, 260, 

LulTa — 

acutani^ula, 13.1. 

LupiiiuH, :pi|, 

ll»trtwPK», 30,'>, 
bir'iiifus, 301. 
hylindiis, 305. 
hiiiMH, 305, 

Mi’ii/.ip:<i. :u)r>. 
initiabiliH. 8U5. 
iianus, 3o5. 

Luvunt^a, 459, 
scaiidiai^, 4.59. 
Lyoopprsioucii esetilcn I u in, 
Iftl. 

LY001’U|»I tC'K.K, 3.'JS, 

I*) C*»pOdiUI», .i38. 
l.yc'iiis, .37**, 

Ly^odiuiii. 347 
I.r riiKtcK.K, 307, 578. 

Makavs 63‘>. 

Mat'roaiimia, .365. 

Madia, 326. 

ciCfCan<t, 326. 

5I:via, 5 1 1. 

ruopnuMitosa, 644. 
MaMnulin, 4.f0. 

fuseaia, and others, 45u— 
51 

Macixoi.iacr.i-;, 450, 
Maicomia, 292. 

inarihina, 292. 

Alalope, 295. 

triflda, 295, 

Malpighia, 314, 445. 
ctMTCifera. 415. 
glabra, 214, 445. 
ureus, 415. 


MKIItASDKA, 

MAr.i>iaMiArK.«, 2H, 445. 

Hit, m, 4it, 

MalvavijTCKS, 441* 

Arbi»rcu4, 413. 

Maniinca— 

Atnt'rioaii.t, 214. 
.MairtiuiUiiitii, 598, 1 598, 

lon;^iiii tiiuuti, and olWra, 
.MaiKieviibi. .)27. 

■uitveiilftis, 027, 

Maufttiii. 610, 
cordifidia, 610. 

M iiii'lfiTa— Iiidica, 236. 
Mamhitr— 

nnlisRiuis, 1:>1. 

MAi£ANrA< p i;, {25, 384, 696. 

Marat) la, 3^4, 

(iiuii I m 'icon, 125, 

albii-Uiuata, and others, 
3K4. 

Man«M), .176. 

li'Mijilit*, iiud others, 376. 
Man iiir/, 1 , 1 , .'{iii. 

Mail} ntti, 317. 

di.iiKira, 317* 

ft A.;r.iii4. 317. 
liii»'a, .11 /. 

61jilllii(ibi, 2o|. 

aiiiiuu, 291. 

Maurait It a. .5;9. 

H/Ik'Ia} ana, .579. 

Mitiiinilin, .^91, 

\ ■l.ptIH, .‘>9 1. 

.IL labai'vi, .V.M, 

C.ijiiiiili, 594, 

MidaMiiaita. 591 

M.ilnb/iibrtcuiu, 593« 

Kjiii;;.|inpU(n, .^V3, 

Mar.^oruM U K.ft, 692. 
ilelia, 479 

Rcinf))trvircn«, 450, 
MKi,iA<’r.K. 236, 459, 
Mviiicactua, 597. 

erccl^l^ 597. 

6lLd(idiniH, 522. 

iii'uioj^ynm, 522. 
Mpidpc^vIoii, 591* 
capi lei latum, 591. 
tiiictorimn, 594. 

6Ientha, 166, 524* 
auricula) ia, 562* 
pi{)enLa, 166. 
viridts, l66. 
ftleriantlra— 

lieiigaienna, 107. 
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Mi'.BVMBRYACtf.l!, 


MUSA. 


ORONTIACBAB, 


Mii<i»MnKYACP/i{, 304, 469. 
Mcoeinliryiititlicinurii, 304, 
4'19. 

roniifolium, 304, 469. 
poiitcridiiiiunn, 301. 
tricolor, 304. 
cryKtalliniiin, 304. 
Mcsua, 447. 

fcrica, 447. 

McyMiia, 569. 
erect Ji, 569. 
irnwiayneunii, 569. 
Micheliii, 451. 

OliHinpnc’.'i. 451. 
Microiiieliiin, 45^1. 

liiteKtriiiMum, 458. 
MillitiKtoiliH, 566. 

Iiorreii'^ir*, 566. 

MiinoHfl, 457. 

brevipcnna, 487. 
puOicn, 487. 

H^iiMitivn, 487. 

Mimosk.k, 486, 

MiuiuIum, 321. 

HpeoioxuN, 321. 

BlitniisopH, 261, 521. 

Kloiiui, r>2l. 

Kauki, 261. 

MirakiliM. 46 h. 

.Inliipti, 468. 
lon^itlorn, 468. 
Moinniiliou— 

Ciiarantiu, var. inuricata, 
i:i5. 

Mens torn — 

Oelicitisa, 192. 

MoiMt'ir.K, 193, 422. 
Morcliella — 

CBCulcntn, 122. 

MoillNOAOK.K, 110. 

Morin^'ii. 

Pierytfosperma, 140. 
MornUKli-n, 403, 

MoniH — 

Imlion. I PI. 
iiiuItioAulis, 101. 
ni«ro, 193, 

M noun a— 
nivea, J.’iO. 

Mnnronis, 4.59. 

Javanica, 459. 

Murrayn, 458. 
exotica, 458. 

SuinatranA, 458. 
Muruouja, 435. 
ooeilfttA, 485. 


! Musa, 168. 

! Africann, 192. 

I ArnkancMi&in, 192, 

I CliiiietiHis, 191. 

. rubra, 191. 

; Knpientuin, 190. 

I Mi;8ack.k, 188, 879. 
j Muscaii, 409. 
i botryoitlcfl, 409. 

' Alu'^b.'v.'nda, 61.3. 

( roryiiilio‘«a, 614. 
frMii<iof!H, 614. 
iriiicrophvila, 614. 
j Myosoti**, 316. 

fialiiatri.s,315. 
j Myusin'ack.k, 644, 

: Myktack-k, 264, 594. 
Alyrtiig, 596. 

ctiiniiiutiis, .‘)96. 
tuiiiciitosa, 269, 696. 

Nandina, 4.54. 

(lomestioa, 4.51. 
Napolfonii, 592. 

imperialiH, 592. 
NarcKssiM, 3M, 

•Toiuptill.a, 37 4. 

Ta/etta, 374. 
NardoAtacliya, .582. 

.lataiiianai, 582. 
Naiitiirtiuin — 

(lOlciiiale, 140. 
Nim,i',mhia<'k,k. 277, 450. 
Neluinhuiin, 277. 
lutenm, 460. 
speciosiim, 277, 450, 
Neiuesi.n, 320, 
tioribiindii, 320. 

Noniopliiln, 31.3. 
ntomaiia, 313. 

I diseitidiilia. 313. j "p/* 

inacniata. 313. 
NKUKNrifAcuM;, 428. 
Nepenthes, 428. 

distillaloria, and others. 
429. 

Ncpheliiitii — 

Liclii, 211. 

I^tiji'Hnuiii, 213. 
Xephrodiinn, 346. 
Ncplirolepta, 349. 

Ncrine, 870. 

Sarnietisis, 370. 

Neriuin, 626. 
odoruio, 526. 


physaloidei, 809. 
Nictotiana, 
tabacuin, 308. 
Nidularia, 633. 

Nigella, 207. 

Hiapanica, 297. , 

Nolano, 314. * • 

ntriplicifolia, 814. 
paradoxa, 314. 
prostriUa, 814. 

Nolan A( 3K.«, 314. 
Nothochlieiia, 343. 
Xyctaoinacic.e, 303, 467. 
Xyctaiithes, 649. * 
arbor tristis, 649, 
Nympbnea, 448. 
cujriilen, 448, 
e-iiilis, 448. 
pubesceiis, 148. 
nibin. 448. 
stellata, 448. 
versicolor, 148. 
NY.MIM1.KACB.K, 418. 

On MUM, 650. 

Hasilicuin, 550. 

sanctum, 560. 
Odonto^^lossiim, 403. 
CEiioibera, 330, 691. 
bistortn, 33 1, 
Diuiniiioudi, 331, 591. 
tetrnptera, 330. 

Olen, 529. 

Capeiiaia, 629, 

Europa?a, 263. 

Iraf'runa, 629. 

Ktata, 629. 

^ myrtifolia, 629. 
Olkacka’, 263, 529. 

Onja'InTaTi"-* 0‘U 

Opbiopogon,4l4. 

JapoiiicuTQ, 414, 
Opbioxylon, 628. 

S€rpentiuum, 523. 
Opuniia, 601, 

OiiciiiDAcit.K, 126, 886. 
Oreodoxa, 36 1 . 

OrigaiuiDi— > 
yulgare, 167. 
Oroithogalum, 409* 
caudatuni, 409. 
OnoHTuoiut, 192,415, 
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OllTIIOilPItON. 

Ortliokiplion, 563. 
iiicurvus, 550. 
BtAiniiieii*, 550. 
Ositockia. 693. 

<>Kinautliu% 590, 

, ilicifolius, 529. 

^ >8muaaa, M9. 
<)xai3imckjc,2'I2, 299, 4CJ. 
Oxnlia, 299, 462. 

bipimctntii, and others 
462-63. 

eoniiculata, 299. 
roMtt, 290. 
trnpicnlioulcjt, 299. 
Vfiliiiviriiia, 299. 
Oxyaiithu8, 618. 

Itirautiis, 613. 
OxyBtrlmn. 532. 
esciilentuin,532. 

608. 
f.-ntiilii, 608. 

Picoiiiii, 454. 

I'aiisoifl, 633. 

Palmack^k, 184, 272, 355, 
595. 

Panax, 615. 

coc-lilenhiin, and oilier«, 
GI5-I6. 

Pancratium, 373. 

fraf;r.iiiB, and othen',.373 
PAIinA^iACKA, 8.')4, 
rtti)d;inu8, 354. 

oi orniiMimiiB, 851. 
Papaver, 297. 

IlliicHfl, 298. 
eotnniferuni, 297. 
PapavkicaovJI. 29", 
Papavaokac, 206. 

Papiuon ACM 804, 47 1 . 
Pardantliua, 877. 

Cbioenaia, 877. 

Paritium, 448. 

(iliaceum, 448. 
Parkiiiaonta, 479. 

aealaata, 4i9« ' 

Paraoiiaia, 525. 

eorymboBt, 525. 

PoBBiflora, 207^ 488. 
adiaiittfolia, 488. 
alata, 488. 

DCMmapaitaaiia, 488. 
ChinentiB, 488. 
oarulea, 488* 
aenilao-faaeiiioai, 488. 
Mtolia, 207, 488. 

r., o. 


PASBIPLOKA 

PasBiflora — 
fwtitla, 434 . 

Ootiitcrii, 4 S 4 . 
IndiMcrtcpa, 4 . 34 , 
incarnaia, 2 <C. 43 1 . 
k«niteAiiia, 434 . 
j limrifMi:!, 207 , 431 . 

1 /Oiidoiii, 434 . 

I Itinala, 4434 . 

, I inaliforniiit. 207 . 

j Aliddletoitiaiia, 434 . 

; niiiiitii: 4 , 4 . 34 . 

I priiio<‘pM, 43 . 1 . 

puiicfaia, ^ 35 . 
qiiadraiicularia, 207 . 435 . 
r.*tc 6 iiiuaa, 435 . 
rot utidi folia, 44 * 15 . 

I BorrHiilolia, 435 . Ac. 

’ PABSiKi.oitACR.i-:, 207 , 433 . 
PuAtiiiara — 
antiva, 176 . 

Paul lima, 633 . 

Pavetta, 601 . [ 604 , 

diveraifolia, and oilicra, 
Pavoina, G 33 . 

Pk»vu ick.I!. 317 . 
Pcdifaiirtiua, 423 . 

titftyinaloi<loi«, 423 . 
IVIarf^oniiim, 4 G.*t. 
iVlIioiiia, G 34 . 

IVnialiiion, 627 . 

siiUeicctuin, 527 . 
Peniapcivip- 
Piiumicea, 291 . 

Peiilaa, 609 . 
carnea, 609 . 

J PaiitAtemoii, 

I Pepcroinia, 634 . 

I Pereakia — 

aculeata, 601 . 
i nieo, 601 . 

I'crgiilaria, 534 , 

Moratiaaima, 534 . 

! Pariila, 316 . 
j NaokifieiiaM, 816 , 

; l^eriairoplic, 576 . 

I anguftilolia, 577 , 

j apeeioBa, 677 . 

i tinatoria, 576 . 

; Peraea^ 

i gratiaaima, 242 , 

PewidittiD, 570 , 
barlerioldea, 870 , 

Petroa, 558 , 
erccta, 658 . 

Btapelia, 558 . 


j Pixca, 

1 

I Pctroaalinuni— 

aatiium, 175 . / . /, 

, Peiiinm, 307 . ✓ 

m ctitj:fnid<u'a, 308 . 
PlxciticM 
l‘hoce)i;i, . 314 . 

tanucerifulia, 8 4 . 

PkaiiiA, 395 . 

inaculatiij>, nod otbara 
. 395 . 

; PtniianKiiim, 6 . 3 f. 

PimlAMKipsii*, S 9 K. 

nmabilia,aitU oiliera.SOS'- 
99 . 

I lMinrbiii«, 811 , 540 . 

' Ixrari, 510 , 

• limbnra, 31 1 . 

i Nil. SM. 

PliAfte 4 ilui», 477 , 

Caracal la, 177 . 
luiiaiii**, 161 . 

! inultifloruA, 160 . 

j vulf'aiia, 160 , 

• Pnii.^iiKi iMii u'K.p., 602 . 

' Philadclpliua,G 0 ‘ 2 . 

I coronarluN, G 02 . 

I Pliilfi:;eri.i G 3 I. 

, PhiiiHfcMiiron, G 34 . 

; PhlobtAltiini, 319 . 

PliIof^/icaiitliuA, . 374 . 
j Vli t r^iflorui*, 571 . 

I PliIrnniH, 553 . 

leoiiiirua. 553 . y ./ 
Phlox, an, 541 . ' 

Drunirnondt, 811 . 

Phixjiiix — 

dnctylifera, IM. 
avlvfsiria, and oiberw, 

' 861 . 

Pliotiiiia, 490 . 

dubi^ 190 . 

Pli) llsiitbu*, 68 . 5 . 

• Plt« llartliron, 686 , 

I Ph} llotianiuin, 680 . 

I Plirynium, 884 . 
j diebotoinam, 884 . 

1 PliysaliB— 

Peniriatia, 288 , 
i Pirranlia— 
aapida, 218 . 

Pimanta— ^ 

TQlgafii, 826 . 

PlMACRJC, 417 . 

Pinanga, 861 . 

Pinna, 417 . 

lonf^ifolia, 417 . 

Jl2 
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PIgO«U« 


pobtlaudia. 


ItL'RLLtA. 


Piloilifl, 467. 

inorindifolia, 467* 


vera, 278, 

]*iButn-*fativuin. 164. 
Pitcairnia, 466. 
rithecolobiom, 489. 

duleia, and othora, 489. 
PiTToaronacKAi, 466. 
rittoaporum, 456. 

Tobira,466. j 

varieicatum, 466. 
verticillatum, 466. 
Platyatemon, 298. 

Californtcam, 298. 
Plectocomta, 664. 
Plactraiithui, 660. 

aromaiiciia 65<>. 

Pleroma. 696. 

irinarvia, 698. 
Pl.UMBAGIliaCKilC, 642. 
Plumbago, 644. 

Capenais, and otliera, 544. 
Plumleria. 525. 
acnminata. 526. 
alba 626. 


Podoearpua, 491. 

Cblncnaia, and otlim 
421. 

Pogoat«mon,661. 

ParchouU. 661. 
Puinciana. 480. 
elata, 480. 

Gillieaii, 480. 
pulolierrima, 480. 
regia, 480. 

Poinaettia. 494. 
albida, 424. 
pQlcherrima,424. 
Poivrea, 689. 
coctiinea, 689. 
Koxburgliii, 589. 
Pot.KMO|IUCR4L 811, 641. 
PoUanthee, 406. 

tubereaa, 406. 
Polyanihua, 874. 
Poi.YOAi.ACBai, 444. 
PoLToovAcaat, 150, 467. 
Polygonum, 467. 

•denophyllum, 467. 
PoLTrooiaoMC, 840, 594. 
Polypodlum, SA 
PoKAfiiAt,269,490. 
Poraiia,688, 

panioolata, 588. 

YolnbllMfla. 


Portlandia, 610. 
grandidora, 610. 

Portuiaca, 802, 466. 
grandiHora, :t02. 
ineridiana, 466. / ^ 

PoTULACACKA, 802, iHdrO/ 

Potiilocaria, 467, 

Afra, 467. 

PoteiUilln, 516. 

PotboB, 415. 

argyrcoa, and otbera, 416. 

Primula, 544. 
auricula, 544. 
polyniitbiia, 614. 
veri.<, 544. 
vulgaria, 544. 

PiiiMUt.AeK,K, 544. 

Pritcburdia, 862. 

pKOTKACITiK, 470. 

Prunua— 

Armciiiaea. 248. 
11nkliHmi8ii>, 260, 
dnnieiitica, 240. 

Paidiiini ~ 

Cattleiniiuin, 267. 
('biiienae, 267. 
giinjavti, 266. 

(iitiuieiiae, 268. 
pdlycarpoii, 268. 
puiniiiiin, 268. 

8p., 26H. 

Paoplu)carpii8 — 

totragonoIobiiB, K>9. 

Psuriiloii, 473. 

Paycliotria, 603, 036. 

* uiidatR, 603. 

Ptcria, 815. 

Pterpspennum, 440. 
laitccaifulium, 440. 

PtychoiiperinA, 962. 

I'luiica, 264, 670. 
graiiatum, 264, 595. 
liana, 695. 

Pyrua— 

commtiiiiB, 258. 
inalua, 251. 


Quamoclit, 810. 
phnnieea, 81 1. 
vulgaria, 810. 
QuaaaU, 401, 
amara, 401. 
Quiaqualia, 691. 
liidica, 691. 


RAIIUIIGUI.AOB4I, 297, 462. 


Ilanuneiilua, 468. 

Asiaticua, 468, 

Uapbanna — 
sutivua, 148. 

.4{auwolfla, 628. 

eaiieacena, 628, 

^Itaveiiala, 879, , 

Madiiga8Gareniia*879. * 
Raven in, 636. 

Keiiiwardtia, 461. 

Reiiantbera, 897. [98. 

cocci uea, and others. 397, 
Keacdn, 293. 

odorata, 293. 

Rkbkdack^is, 293*. 
Riixmnackas, 257. 
ilhaphiolcpis, 491. 

Iiidicn, and otliera, 491. 
Khaphistemina, 534. 

puldielliiin, 534. 

Rhnpia, 362. 

Rbeuni, 150. 

Rbiaalia, 600. 

anlicornoidea, COO. 
Rliodantlie, 327. 
inaciilatii, 327. 

Manglesii, 327. 

Kliodt'A, 6H6. 

Rliododandron, 458. 
|(bodo8tiiiiia, 612. 

gardenioidea, 612. 
Rityncoapermum, 626. 

' iaaiiuiioidea, 526. 

I Kivia, 601. 

! Riclinrdla, 354. 

ICiliioplea, 351. 

Riciiiiis, 425. 

cuminunia, 425. 

Rirea, 540. 

Bona nox, 540. 

Rogiera, 610. 

ihyraiAora, 610. 
Roiideletia, 6i0. 
punicea, 610. 

Rosa, 491. [516. 

alba, anil otiiars, 491- 
RtiSAOKA 266, 491. 

Uoupellia, 628. 

grata, 628. 

Habus,256, 485, 
albeacens, 256. 
roMsfoliut, 256, 616. • 
Ettdbecfcia, 586. 

triloba, 686. [670. 

RucIKb, (So# StrobilaBiM), 
ma^oli, 670. 
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Rumex^monUnus, 15a 

RusMlii^ 58a 

floribunda, 580. 

Juiicea, 580. 

Ruta, 461. 

anKuttifolia, 461. 

• graveoIeni,46l. 

ttUTA^JC, 460. 

SAn.tr.. 863. 

Saccharum— 

apnittaneum, 25. 

Saceolnbiiim, 399. [399>400. 

ainpullaceiim, and otiicra. 

S^r.toxrK.K, 422. 

Salii^burin, 271, 2".N1. 

iidianiifotia, 274, 420. 

Salix, 422. 

Ilab.vlonica, 422. 

SalpigloMiii, 318. 
ainuata, 318. 

Salvia, 167,316.562. 
ungual I folia. 552. 
cocci iiCA, 552. 
officinaitP, 167. 
patena, 316, 552. 
a 0 lendoQ.«. 5.52, 

Sanchezin, 577. 
nobilia, 577. 

Sanaovicra, 407. 

Capeoaia, 407. 
Ouinecnaia, 407. 

SAaTAMCP.v, 617. 

Santuiiiin, 617. 
album, 617. 

Saiivitaliii, .825. 

procuinbetiB, 325. 

SAFiaiMCK^K, 210, 296, 444. 

Saponarin, 801, 466. 
Calabrica, 301. 
officinal is, 466. 

8apotacx.ic, 259, 4^9. 

Saxifraga, 517, 
sarinentosa, 517. 
ap., 517. 

SAXirnAGAca.v, 517. 

Scabioaa, 828, 583. 
atropurpurca, 826. 

Sebiaanthua, 819. 

^hi matoglottia, 687. 

Sclutopet^, 292. 

• Walkeri, 292. 

Scilla.408, 

Seimlapadi ( Aaf Pothoa), 416. 

Seorsnieni— ftiapaniea, 171. 

ScMOruviaiRf 40^818, 577. 


BiafORTUIA. 

Saaforihia, 868. 

Secaridaea, 444. 
Bruwnai, 444. 
acandana, 44L 
tirgaU, 444. 

Selaginella, 839. 
bcterorbylla, 456. 

Sencciu, 828. 
elcgaiiA, 828. 

8oric««grapliip, 637. 

Seriaca, 603. 
fa^tiila, 603. 

Scaamuin, .317. 
liidicum, 317. 

Siderox^ Ion, 521. 
iiifitne, 521. 

SilcMif, 801. 

Armcria, 301. 
pendula, 301. 
pacudtt.afocioti, 301. 

Siinonitia, 687. 


TAOitia. 

SpinMU-^WMM, Ml 
Sptrm, 517. 
eonrmbaaa, 6l7t 
nuiaoa, 517. 
Spomliaa-Hdulcia, 241, 
inangifara, 242. 
Spreketia, 868. 
Stacbytarpbeu, 554, 
Jaiaaioeoab, 554. 
ntutabilU, 554. 

I Orubica, 554 
Stanlioiica, 401, 

Slapelia, 638. 

Stalicc, 542. 

diirtuaculo, 542. 
Slepbaiiiiphyauin. 570. 
Baikiei, 570. 
repena, 670. 
SlepiiaiMiia, 534. 

rioribunda, 534, 
Slcrciilia, 439. 


I iSiMAniiKACR<ii, 461. 

' Sinapia— allM, 148. 

I Sinilax, 637. 

! Sof.AXACX.K. 162, 307, 5:M>. 

I Solandra, 531. 

grandirinra, 531. 
oppotiitfolia, 531* 

Solanuin, 631. j 531 -82. 
nrgenteum, and other’*, 
ineinngeiia, 164. 
Inbfroaum, 16i. 

Solitlago, 584 

i'aiiodcnaia, .S84. 

Sollya, 456. 

Iieteroplirlla, 45«>. 

S^tnerila, .593. 

inargarilacoa, 593. 

Sopliora, 478. 

(omtntoMa, 478. 
violacea, 478. 

Southw«llia>« 

Balanghaa, 277. 

8paraxia, 378. (878. 

grandirtora, and oibena, 

Spartoiim, 472. 
junceum, 472. 

Spaihiphyllaiii, 688. 

SpaihaglottiaT Ponanei, 896. 

Speealarta, 82 1 « 
pentacmiia, 321, 
•peculuiii, 321. 

Spbo^yiie, 826, 
apoeiiMNi, 828. 

SpiUntbea, 825. 
okracci^ 82.7, 


I 

i 


cnrcinea, 489. 

Stkiu:iii.iacmi, 208,277, 291, 
439. * 

Sicvenaonia, 868. 
StiKinapliyllofi, 446. 

|H!ri|il«)cifolium, 446, 
Stipa, 289. 

fiennaia, 280. 

StroliUia, 379, 
aiiguatifolia, .3;0. 
regitiiu, 879. 
Slrobilanthef,570. 

aiinculara, and olhcra . &70 
Styiocoryne, Oil. 

Webcri, 6JJ. 
Sullicrlaiidia, 474, 
friitcacgiia, 471, 
Swainaviiia, 474, 
galegilolia. 474. 
.Swietenia, 459. 

Mabagoni, 459. 

Syringa, 580. 

Viiigaria, 580. 
Syzygiuin— 

JatnlioUnttin, 260. 


TAiiaag jsMORTAaa, 628. 
am:gilan|blia, and otbara, 

TiGAOBia, 485.* 

mnlliiaiaia, ate.. 48548. 
pittiiafiaitpala, 404« 
Tagatai, 825. 
ar«cta,896. 
pataio, 816. 
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TAUUMA. 

Tfllaamaj 460. 

pamlla, 450. 
TAMAItlOACB^K, 436. 
Tamarindus** 

Indica, 945. 

Tamarix, 436. 
dioica, 436. 

Ga)lica, 486. 

Taxack^, 974, 420. 

Taxus, 421. 

Tecoma, 666, 

grandiflora, and oilicrn, 
666-67. 

Tephrnaia, 478. 

Candida, 473, 
Teriniiiaiin— 

Catnppn, 261. 

TanNH'i'i oMiACKAC, 446. 
Tctrnncma, 580. 

Mcxicaiia, 680. 

Thea, 447. 

OliiiiciisiR, 447. 

Tlievctifl, 523. 

ncrcifuliii, 529* 

Tliibaiidin, G08. 

Retigcra* GU3. 

Tlirynax. 3C3. 

Thuja, 410. 

orientiiiiR, nud others*, 410 
Tliinnhcrgin, 3 18, 568. 
altitn, ,3 If*, 
fragrans, 5GH. 
grnnditiura. .568. 
I&iirifoliii, 568. 

'i'huniii, 395. 

Jtensonii, 395 . 
Tiiymki.ac'k.v, 469. 
T'hyinu*— 

’ Rorpylluin, 168. 

Tigridiii, 377. 

ravuniii, 377, 

Tn.i\C'.«, 210. 

Tdiniidaia, 366. 

'rolma. 3:«). 

liarbatn, 330. 

Toreniii, 581. 

Asimioa, 581. 

!*p., 581. 

TradeaeantU, 414. 

ftiaculor, 414. 
Tragopogon— 

porrifolioR, 171. 

Trapa-— ldo<Nrtii<*, 282. 
Tribulua, 461. 
cisiiudcia, 461. 
bmiginosufit 461. 


TKlClIOMAVta. 

Tricliomanca, 347. 

Trichnsatillies anguina, 189. 
dicccA, 139, 

Tripliasia— trifoliata, 225. 

Tiiop-ki»lacfa«, 294, 440. 

TropnH>luin,294, 440, 
innjii.«, 294. 
peregrinum, 295. 

Tulipo, 404. 

Tupislra, 413. 
maciitftin, 413. 

Turnera, 437, 
trioiiinora, 437, 
iilmifuliA, 437. 

TUKNKltACRAC, 437. 

Iwccdia, 533. 
rtcrulea, 633. 

Ty<LKfl, 638. 

UiiAKiA, 379. 

«peciosa, 379. 

IJraria, 475. 

inacroatAcliya, 475. 
pictn, 475. 

UreiiA, 441. 
lobiitn, 441. 

Urticft, 422. 

piilclicUa, 422. 
aalicifoliA, 422. 

IJiiTicMCK.v, 422. 

Uvaria, 638. 

Vaccisiack.k, 603. 

Vai ki:iam 'oh.k, 3*22, 582. 

Vallota, 869; purntiren, 369. 

Haiciiianiii, 396. 

Vnngiicrin— 
ediilis, 271. 

Viiitilla, 126, 402. 

idbida, and oiliers, 402. 
aroiiiatica, 126. 
planifolia* 126. 

Venidiiim, 829, 

calcinluliiceum. 329. 

VerhaRcuiii, 319, 

Verbena, 316, 564, 
Ibutariensia, 554. 
vcns»iin, 654. 

Vrhbhpacf.k, 316, 553, 

Vcrsebaflfeltia. 868. 

Viburnum, 616. 
dilaiatum, 616. 
inacrooeplialiiin, 616. 

Victuria, 440. 
regitt, 419, 


ZtGOFHYLLACKJL 

Vinca, 524, 
ait^ .524. 
major, 524, 
racen, 524. 

Viola. 290, 436. 
oaoratN, etc., 436. 
tricidor, 290, 436, 

VioLACKjE, 290, 43G. • 

Virgil ia, 479. 
aurea, 479. 

CiipenAia, 479. 

Viaenria, 301 . 
ocultttn, 801. 
rosa-cmii, 301. 

ViTACKAi, 221, 4.55. 

Vitb— vinifera. 221. 

Vrieeia, 638. 

WaiOKLA, 611. 
roaea. 614. 

Wendlundiii, 009. 
exerra, 610 
.poiiiculaOi, 609. 

Wliitlavia, 314. 
gloxinioidea, 314. 
grandillora, 314. 

Wigaiidla, 542, 

Vigieri, 512. 

Wistaria, 473. 

Sineiisia. 473. 

Wriglitia, 526. 

antidyscnterica, 526. 
cocciiiea, 526. 

XANTIIOCCIlYMtrs^ 
pictoriuif, 216. 

Ximonesia, 3 *5, 
eiicelioides, 325. 

Xylophylla, 428. 
angiiBtifidia, 428. 
elongsta, 428. 

Yucca, aloifolia, gloriosa, 
Btricta, 408. 

Zamia, 864. 

Zea-Mays, 122. 

Zepliyraiithesi, 868. 

Zingilier— officinale, 123. 

ZiNaiBKi(ACRj£, 123, 880. 

Zinnia, 824. 

•legans, 324, 
paociflora, 824. 
ZiiipliBa— 
jnjttba, 368. 
vulgaria, 257. 
Ztoophtllacka', 461. 
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AGIIIA OHAM. 

A^liU GhaBs, 851, 

^krfir, 277. 

Al.Kwha, 249. 

Ain, 288. 

Arcli&ee, 239, 

■ A rill An. 2'JO. 

AKmantarali, 239. 

natAvee. 239. 

Itel, 23 k. 

llliiitoiirR. 288. 

■ Itinilobiirinee, 238. 

noj:uI, 2.39. 

Hoorei*, 289. [2:59. 

(?lich Acton Moiirti, 

CliiickcliiikeeA. 238. 

Feroirhnbuiiin'4>. 2.38, 

(So|*Al Bhfik', 237. 

3— KAta PiiliAr, 239. 

KelooA, 239, 

Klieern Cliota, 239. 

— Kdpur 239. 

■ ■■ — K If •’hcliAca 81 eci hc.*i, 

239. 

K3'Mpatec, 237, 

l.Aii|rera. 237. 

M*ihiin Mild)?, 239. 

Moiikh'AltioUce, 239. 

NAsroo, 238. 

Nnrcccli. 239. 

IMicera KliAs, 239. 

IMnnilce, 239. 

riireet, 239, 

PvA.A4cIiAa. 289. 

SliAli-Puaniiil, 289. 

— SnondAIea, 289. 

— StKiiulrraliaw, 238. 

Sitr«ei», 239. 

Purees- KhAi, 239. 

TArAli, 289. 

AmtA. 199. 

AiinnAs, 183. 

AnAr, 264, 570. 

Aroo, 24.5. * 

Ari>> UnkliAra, 250. 

Aalipliui, 218. 

, Aftoca- Bfitob, 484, 

AtA, 917. 

Dabool, 4.98, 
fladAm, 281. 

BAar, 257. 


BAKUL. 

BAkol, 521. 

Barhal, 198, 

BAIA, 442. 

BAiia, 350. 

BalAvee, Ncclioa, 23*. 

161. 

He '-PiMira, 235. 

Itci, 618. 

HHa, «5|8. 

: nr‘t>pliul, 227. 

Bel, 3.S7. 

HluMin Chiimpa, 331. 

122. 

Uilie* 2.50. 

BiiActee 181, 

niiAftcc GAb., 261. 
BctActee Halim. 140. 
BilAetcc Iitilcc, 20 m, 
BilAetce 8ldfilitlce, 596. 
BilAclce Nona, 218. 
llelAorec Soot Atoolec, 181. 
IlilActcc UiniA, 211. 
Biliiiibc^, 213. 
liiikAitiii, 459, 

Ilak^^ 474. 

Burlmtcr, 1.57. 

RuAunfee, 461. 

iJiiABtiK’CiiiinitBK, 532. 
CliAl Kooinra, 136. 
iTiiAnilnee, 52.3. 
('bAri-koni'Bcein. ,1.59. 
Ciieeitee IlatlAni, 2 ho. 
Gliecii^e Kuiiiruiiga, 212. 
Coeeiico Nttruit a, 225* 
(Tiennijr^ 279, 

Cliicliinga, 139. 
Cfi'M>ec*iiiooA<(», jm7, 
I'liooprae ADmi. 142 . 
ChukaniJar, 1.52. 
CliukOtiira, 281. 

‘ Clittifa, 220, 4.12. 
ChiimliAlce, 547. 

; Cbniiina. 451. 

Cbamlro nifHiltk, 580. 

; Cbundmt, 615. 

t Oaii mtirditit, 482, 

! DApbut, 198, 

1 DAaea Akrot,275. 

\ DAaca RadAoiy 281. 
DiiAo,5t9, 


4UWA, 

DhArM, 519. 

IMicnrooa, 149. 
Illiootnra, 308, 581. 
l>oni<MiiM, 800. 

Hoiil., 24. 
l>«HipAl»Arya, 291. 
Do'ritiicta, 510. 

Gajiik, 170. 

Gau^puftA. 511. 

GAiida, 326. 

GhorAit, 122, 

G(Hir,49l. 

r>Aml^, .5 h6, 

- K«aIi, 301. 

Klinira. 441, 

AlcnlttlM>, 21»9. 

Milk milt, 8il3. 

■ ahull *bo, 4t)fl. 
-i-anAr. 505, 
>t>nl»l>A«, 4IK 

— -i-rheAi), 523. 

-i iijAtb, 441, 

— — ■ ■‘l-iialiriifiT, 461, 
GooIaI), 49 1. 

OoolAh dAtii, 2f<t, 

(ro«ilAl T»»ola«^, 5.50, 
Gnintlia rAJ, 612. 
Giifiilhiiii, 1 . 10 . 
Gunerhee, 47M, 
GurAiiiyit AIrwt, |32, 
Gurhul, 4 12. 

IIai.akm, 142. 
IIAr-SniitliAr, 549. 
lltJIf^.RtifiAm, 278. 
lliiMi*p. 124. 

Iliirkitt. 578. 
laiLKA, 24.5. 

.la IT, 76. 

JAmun, 209. 

.lAriil, 520. 

JAi«c, 517. 

•lAu, 430. 

.iMA'aeem, 149. 

Jtiiiiga Toorooee, 135. 
dlMMimka, 444, 

Juoaa, 516. 

Jutnrool, 271. 

JiiwA, 442, 
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KAITUA. 

Kaitha, 220. 

Kftffzi Neeboo, 288. 

KaToo. 978. 

K8lad8n&,811. 

KAminea, 468. 

RAsh, 25. 

Rheera, 1 80. 

KAIa, 188. 

CheanM Oliumpa, 190. 

Ctiumpa, 190. 

Dacciae, 190. [190. 

DaecAee Alartaban, 

Kunrdla, 190. 

Kiiteh, 191. 

MAIil-bboK, 191. 

— — Martaban, 190. 

■ — ■ Mohuti'libOg, 191. 

KAtn, 191. 

KedrA, 954. 

KAtukee, 854. 

Kliaj<»or, 184. 

Kliirnee, 201. 

Klio|>ra, 272. 

Klitim At<Ki, 189. 

Kbainnch, 857. 

Kbutnb, 122. 

Kltura*l*eel, 509. 

Rliurb<»oca, 199. 

Khutta Naaboo, 288. 

Kol»ee, 149. 

Ko<.l-phul,957. 

Kooaoom, 880. 

Koozen, 515. 

Knrna Neaboo, 284. 

Krinhii churun, 480. 

KuctiiiAr. 485. 

KuqIioo, 198. 

Ktnloo, 180. 

Knhwa, 6(H. 

Kukraa, 187* 

Kntnla Naabon, 227. 
Kiiinruiiua, 242. 

Kutiil, 547. 

KiinAl. 696. 

Kmitiil. 196,276. 

Kuuwul. 27f, 450. 

KurAla, 1.M5. 

KurAntla, 262. 

Kuran FltooL 458. 

Kutli TIAl, 226. 

Ruth lldla, 5>|7. 

I.Ai.JuMriOOi..271. 
lAl Konmra, 189. 

U1 Alurieh, 102. 

Ul SAg, 151. 
lA^ka^iao. 
tehzoon, 129. 


LOBKica. 

Ldbeea, 167. 

690. 

Lutqtia, 218. 

Ualaka UMROOf., 270. 
MAlutee, 626. 

MAIsurae, 621. 

Maeta Neabo, 234. 
Menhdee. 519. 

Mesta, 209. 

Mogra. 648. 

I AfOm phiitca, 380. 

I Atoolea, 148. 

Moorglia, 804. 

Mootlin, 24. 

Mdti]ra, 548. 

MuOAr. 582. 

Mukhun acctn, 156. 
MukkA, 129. 

MuricU, 162. 

Af Uttar, 154. 

Naordiia. 447. 

Narial, 272. 

NAahpAtec, 258. 
Naaboo, 925. 

Ndna, 218, 

Ntiraa, 199. 

Nurikalae Knol, 258. 
Niirphiil, 199. 
Nuningaa, 927. 

O 01 . 00 , 25, 82. 

Phata>mij(«dui«, 476. 
PAlak 153. 

PAluk |<*oaa, 608, 

PAnae Koomra, 186. 
PAnaa-pliul, 282. 

PAn kupoor, 458. 

PAprA, 618. 

Pavancli Dear, 258. 
Pceyaj, 128. 
iWtarcalaa, 175. 
Papiva. 905. 

PhAUA. 910, 

Phool Kobae, 145. 
Phnnntaa, 204, 

PhulAaa, 487. 

PharA^ 480. 

Piatt BudAin. 278. 
Podaena, 166, 

Poaa. 163. 

Pucha-pat, 551, 
Puduiu, 450 . 

Puiwul. 139. 

PunaaAla. 200. 

I’uiwa, 209, 

PyAra, 900, 


SURD KUIIBL. 

Rarbri^ o48. 

RAca, 148. 

RAm KAla, 191. 

RAm phtil, 210. 

RAm torooea, 149. 

RAiidee, 425. 

Riikto GurAnWa AUm), 
132. 

0 

Sao, 151. • • 

SAda-jumni-puli-BOam, 169. 
SnIAd, 172. 

Scb, 251. 

Seem, 159. 

Saeta-phtil, 217. 

Salgiim, 147. 

SO tee, 515. 

SbAli-tont, 194. 

Shiikur-kunrI, 165, 540. 
Sharaefa, 217. 

SingliAra, 282, 

I Siriaa, 488. 

I Sook-dnrahon, 870. 

! SooltAna Cbumpa, 447. 
i SoopAri, 356. 

I Soorgee, 216. 
i Sooriij Alukhae, 323. 

I Sooaiiea Aloo, 182. 

I Soot Afoolea, 130. 

Siifree Am, 266. 

! Siifuree Koomra, 189. 
Suhujna, 140. 

I Siingtura, 997. 

I Siiiiko juta, 475. 

I Suringea, 216. 

1 

i Ta LOACH, 184. 
i Til. 817, 

' TipAraa. 268. 
i Toolaee, 650. 

I Toomul, 216. 
j Torooea, 135. 

Toot, 194. 

' Tttrlmza, 204. 

I 

' ITontiv, 123. 

UkuLbbAr. 385. 

HinrA, 242. 

Uinroot, 266. 

UinultAa^ 481. 

Ungoor, 221. 

Uiijear, 194, 206.. 

WOOSDKB, 916. 

Zaprar, 878. 

Zurd Aro«s 248. 

Zurd KunAI, 688, 


WORKS ON INDUN FLORA, etg. 


SfANCTAL OF AORICULTOBE FOR INDIA. By Liout. FREDERICK 
PoosoN. Illustrated. Crown Hvo, oloth, gilt. Rs. 5. 

Koxburqh’s Flora Indica; or, Desciiption of Indian Plaiitsi. 
Reprinted literatim from Carey’s edition. 8vo. cloth. 
Its. 5. 

Handbook to the Ferns op India, Ceylon, and the Malay 
Peninsula. By Colonel R. H. Bbudomk, author of the 
“ Ferns of British India.” SOU lllustiations by the author. 
Imperial ICmo. Rs. 10. 

The Culture and MANurAcrcRE of Indiuo, with a Descrip- 
tion of a Planter's Life and Rcsourcc.s. By WALTER Mac- 
LAQAN Reid. Crown 8vo. With 19 full-page Illustra- 
tions. Rs. 5. 

The Future of the Date Palm in India. (Phmnix Daety. 
lifera.) By K. Bonavia, M.D., Brigado-Surgooti, Indian 
Medical Department. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 2-8. 

A Text-book of Indian Botany: Morphological, Physio- 
logical, and Systematic. By W. H. Qreoo, B.M.S., Lecturer 
on Botany at the Uugli Qoveriinieut College. Profusely 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Rs. 5. 

CoMPOSlTOi IndiOjB, descriptw et Secus Genera Benthamii 
OrdinatsB a C. B. Clarke. 8vo, boards. Rs. 1-8. 

TBAOKEit, 8P1NK AMD CO., GALOUTTA. 
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IrXVSTRATION OF SOME OF THE QrASSES OF THE SOUTHERN 
Punjab; bein^ Photo-Lithograph Illustrations of some of 
the principal Qrasses found at Hiasar. With Short. De- 
scriptive Letter-press. By WiixiAM Coldstream, B.A., 
B.C.S. Illustrated with "9 Plates. Demy folio. B.s. IG. 

Rural Life in Benoal; illustration of Anglo-Indian Suburban 
Life, mure particularly in connection with the Planter and 
Peasantry. The varied produce of the soil and season, 
with copious details of the Culture and Manufacture of 
Indigo. Illustrated with IGG Engravings by CoLESWORTHY 
Grant (1860). Royal. 8vo. Rs. 3-8. 

A Tea Planter’s Life in Assam. By George M. Barker. 
With 75 Illustrations by the author. Crown 8vo. Rs. 5-8. 

The Amateur Gardener in the Hills; being Hints taken 
from various works and adapted to the Hills, with a few 
hints on fowl, pigeon and rabbit-keeping and various 
reoiphs connected with the above subjecta By. an Ama- 
teur. Crown 8vo, clotli. Rs. 2-8. 
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THACKER, SPINK AND CO.'S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


The Tribes on my Frontier * An ImliAn Naiurnliot'i Korcign 
Pulley. Hy HH V VV itli 50 IllimtrattoMs by F. MACtAR 
In Iiiipetnil IGiuu Uiitfuiin with **liays of Ind.*’ Third 
Edition. Uii. 0 

'ifaiA remfliknbly devor woik moit {>niphiriilly and biitnonrunAly 
describes the siirrouitdin;*8 of it country bun^talow. The twenty 
chfipteis embrace a year*a expciiencef, and provide eiidleaa aourcea 
or arouaement and The numerous able illustrationa 

add very ^leatly to the luteiest of the voluitit\ wliidi will (ind a 
place on every table. 

We have onir to tlisnk our Ancle Imlian naturalist fur the deliciitful 
book which lie has Rent hoini? tn lus < unfrMiiMi m HntaiD. Ma> be live to 
give us another mch”^Chambtr$ nal 

** A most charming aeriea of sprightly and entertaming esanja on what may 
be termed the fauna of the Indian bungalow. . . Wo hate no duutit 

that this amusing book will tiiid ita way into ever} Anglo-Iudiairs library 
AfUnk* /ediao Mmh 

“Thia IS a delightful book, irresistibly funny in description and >llustratloo« 
but full of genuine science loo. ..... Ihere is not a dull or unio- 
air active page m the whole book.”— Aaowfsifye. 

^ it is a pleasantlv>writteii book about the insects and other torments ol 
India which make Anglo-Indian life unplcasaiit. and which can tie read with 
pleasure even by those beyond the reach of (he tormeatfng tbmgs Khe 
descrities.”— ^rupAic. 


THACKER, »PI»K AND CO. CALCUTTA. 



3 ThacJcer, Spink and Co's Publications. 

Behind the Bungalow. l?y EflA, Author of <‘Thc Tribes on 
my Froiitioi'.** AVith illustrations by F. C. Macbab. Second 
Edition. Imperial Ifiino. lis. 4>8. 

** Of this book it ma}* conHciciitiotiHly be paid that it does not contain a dull 

C afvOf while it contains very inaiM' which sparkle with a bri<'ht and fasciiiatiiif; 
uinoiir, refined by the iiiirnistakeabte evidences of culture.” — Home Netea. 

The author of * llehind the llungalow ' haa an excellent sense of liunntur 
combined with a kindliness of heart which makes his little book delightful 
reading .” — Saturday Renew, 

“There is plenty of fun in Htehind the Biincjalow.*” — World. 

“ A series of sketches of Indian servants, the humour and acute observa* 
tion of which will appe.nl to every Anglo-Indian."— 

“Drawn with deliglitfiil humour and keen ohservatiun.” — Athenctum. 

** Every variety of native character, tlie. individual .ns welTas the nation, 
caste, trade, or class, is cleverly portrayed in these diverting sketches.” — 
lUmtrated London News. 

Eohoes from Old Calcutta : being chiefly llcminisccnces of the 
days of Warren Hastings, Francis, nnd Tmpey, Hy II. E. IJ«a- 
TBKU. Second Edition, enlarged mid illustrated. Post 8vo. Ks. 6. 
“The book will be read by nil interested in India.” — Army ^ Nary Magazine. 
“ Dr. IhisteoArs valuable anti entertaining * Echoes from Old Calcutta ’ has 
arrived at a second odit ion, revised, enlarged and illustrated with poi traits 
and other plates rare or (piaint. It is a pleasure to reiterate the warm com- 
mendation oC this instructive and lively volume which its appearance called 
forth some years sineo."— /^o/wrrfoy Reriew. 

** A series of illuHtt’.atiouH which ate highh' entertaining nnd instructive of 
the life nnd manners of Anglo-Indian society a hundred years ago . . . Ilis 
style ivH always bright and ph asing, and the reader may he assured that open 
the book where he may, ho is ceitain to happen upon something of a quaint 
character or of u deeper hisrnrtcaltntere.Nt fiUiiig in the neglected background of 
history .... The book from first to last hn.s not a dull page in it, anti it is a 
work of the kind of which the value will increase with years.” — The Englishman, 

Indian Iiyrlcs, By AV. Trego AVebb, M. A., Professor of Eng- 
lish Literature, Presidency College. F*cap. 8yo. Cloth. Its, 4. 
“Yivnoious and clever . . . He presents the various sorts and condi- 

tions of humanity that conipri.se the round of life in Bengal in a series of 

vivid vignettes Ho writes with scholarly directness and finish."— 

Saturday Review. 

“ A volume of poems of more than ordinary interest and undoubted 
ability.” — Oxford and Cambridge Undergraduates' Journal. 

“ Full of pathos, fun, and wisdom.” — Literary Churvhman. 

“ This volume is one of the best of its kind that has been published in this 
country.” — Madras Mail. 

“ W« are thankful for the literary treat which the perusal of this neat little 
volume has afforded us.” — Indian Mirror, 
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Plain Tales from the Hills, liy UcDTABb KiPT.iNa, Author of 
** Uepiirtiueiital Ditties and other Verses.'* Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Rs. 4. 

fiattling stories of flirtation and sport .... Funny stories of practical 
Jokes and sells .... Sad liulo stories of deeper things told with an 
affectation of solemnity but rather more throut-luiiiping for that .** — Sundnjf 
• TVgics. 

“ Mr. Kipling possesses the art of telling a story, * Plain Tales from 
the Hills* sparkle with fun; they aie full of lifo^ incrrimeiit and humour, as a 
rule inirth-pro7okiiig. '1 here U at times a pathetic strain, but this soon passes, 
and laughter, as the Yankeoa say, side-splitting laughter, is the order of the 
day. There are apiu at persons of note, sly allu.sions to the mysterious ways 
of officials in hi^h places, and covert attacks on the pcculiarilies of a great 
Government. The mirror of satire rcflccia nil and everything, nothing 
escapes, and the result is one of the most sparkling, witty, and droll collection 
of tales which could be well conceived.** — Alien'a imdian Mail, 

“ There is a sustained power of description, knowledge of men and women 
and terse epigrummalic wit which would suffice to hnild up half a hundred 
works of tiotion. We must ho careful to say that while the military flavour 
of the work is its best characicrtstic, the Indian civiliau, the toa-planter, and 
the natives, high as well as low, in their language, liahtts, idioms, nvffot and 
gfntral iiliosynoraeies aro sketched in a broad yet crisp artistic fashion.*’— 
Tht Broad Arrow. 

** lilr. Kipling knows and appreciates the Fuglish in India, and is a born 
story-tcdler and a iiinii of liamotir into the hargain. Ho is also singnlsrl^ 
versatile and equally at home in humour and pathos; while neither quality la 
ever quite absent from his little stories ... it would be hard to flod better 
read iiig. "^Saturdag Review. 

Light and Shade. Hy llRRnBBT Shrrrinq. A Collection of 
Talcs and Poems. Crown 8vo. Cloth. Ks. 3. 

Piquant and Humf»rous--decidedly original— not unworthy of Sterne.— The 
spectator (Loudon), Feb. 2, 1890. 

A Romance of Thakote Rnd other Tales. Reprinted from The 
Worldy C'iril and Military QaiettCy and others. liy I'*, 0. C. 
Crown 8 VO. Re. 1. 

Ashes for Bread : a Romance. By Beaumont Hareington. Crown 
8 VO. Sewed. Re. 1-8. 

** A lively appreciation of the trials, intrigues, and capacities of 
an Indian career .” — Indian Daily Newt. 

“ A very artistic little plot.” — Madran Timex, 

** There is a quaint simplicity and naturalness about the author's 
style that reminds us of the writers of Bunyan’s order '** * a commend- 
able Statesman, . 
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Departmental Ditties and other Verses. By Rudtabd Kip^ 

. MNG. Fourth 'Etlitioii. With 10 iidditiotiBl Poems. Cloth. Ka. 3. 

^^This tiny volume will tiot be uiuleservinf? of a pince on the bookshelf 
that liohls * Twenty- one Days in Itnlia.* Its contents, indeed, are not unlike 
the sort of verse miglit have expected from poor* Ali Baba* if he had 
been spnred to f;ive il us. Mr. Kipling resembles him in lightness of touch, 
qunintiiesfl of fancv, and unexpected humour.’*— /Wiser. . 

** They will sufTer liitle by comparison with the best work of Praeil*or 
Locker. * Departineitiul Dirties ’ proper are followed by an anthology of 
other verses, possessing a variety and a charm which it would be difHcult 
to praise too highly. . . '^—Englishman. 

** The verses arc till written in n light style, whicli is very attractive, snd 
no one with the slightest appreciation of humour will fail to indulge in many 
a hearty laugh before turning over the last page." — I'imes of budia. 

** ill this new booklet there are apparent the facility and ingenuity of 
rhyme, the concise and nrtly expression, and the light and graceful treatment 
of his subjects by which Mr. Kipling has already won wide repute as a 
skilful writer of Indinn Vera tie Sociele. Good-humoured as Mr. Kipling’s 
satire usually is, he can write with scathing force when in a serious mood. 
They are full of huiuour and spirit, and, brief as they are, have the 
genuine ring, and display a poetical faculty of a high order. The little pub- 
Fication has already made its mark as among the best of its kind.”— iSind 
Oaiette, 

*' lie baa attacked the public departments of this country, dealing with 
them ill a spirit of genial fun which reminds one of Bon Gaultier and Aliph 

CheeiT*. combined ” — Advt}cate of India, 

Mr. Kipling’s rhymes are rhynie.s to some purpose. He calls tlieni 
flepartmeutiil Ditties ; but they iWe. hi reality social sketches of Indian 
dfficialisin from a single view point, that of the satirist, though the satire is of 
the mildest aud ino.st delightful sort.”— /nc/tau Pltinters* Gazette, 

Poppled Sleep : A Christinns Story of nn Up-country Station. 

By Mrs. il. A. Fi.btchkr, Author of “Here’s Rue for You.” 
Crown 8vo. Sewed. Re. 1-8. 

** Here’s Rue for You.” Novelettes, English and Anglo-Indian. 

By Mea, U. A. Flrtchbr. Crown 8vo. Sew**d. Rs. 2. 

CoxTKKTS:— A Summer Madness— Whom the Gods Love— Nemesis— A 
Gathered Bose — At Sea: a V and O Story — Esther: ap Episode. 

1?lie Captain’s Daughte r : a Novel. By A.C Pooshkin. Literally 
translated from the Russian by Stuart H. Godfbbt, Captain, 
Bom. S, C. Crown 8vo. Ra, 2. 

“ Possesses the charm of giving vividly, in about an hour’s reading, a cop- 
ceptinn of Busaian life and manners which ninny persons desire to pos- 
sess.” — Englishman, 

. “ The story as here told will interest keenly any English reader,” — Oetrland 
Mail, 
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Tkaekiir, Sjnnh and Co.'* Puhlication^ 

Indian-Engrllsli and Indian OUaraoter. Uy ISttw U««>*a<i 
wouD. Fciip. 8 VO. As. 12. 

Mookeijee. A Memoir of the lute Jnstioe ()iuhkm>o 1 ('hiiiuler 
Mookerjee. liy M. Mookhbjek. Foiiitli l‘Miiioi» l2ino. lie. i. 

“ Tlie reader ia carnesily advised to procure die life ivf ihi^ 

• wr^tleii by liis nephew, and read it.*‘ — The Trtbes on my hrontier, 

Tlio InapGCtor : ft Comedy, lly Cogol. Tnuislatod from 

the Uas5i.iii. Uy T. llAm-l)AViii^, Uoinhny Civil Service. 

India in 1983. A lloprint of ihis eelehruted Proplieay of Native 
Itule in hidia. F*cnp 8vo. lie. 1. 

“ Instructive ns well as «iiiu-.inK.”— />«i/i/ AViPs. 

“ There is not n dull pa^je in the huiuU-cd and lh»rl>-M*\cn p.nges of which 
it conaisls.’’ — /’iWd «/' Juiiut, 

Laviora : beinjil tlie KhyuioH of a Siic’censftil ( 'oiiipidifor. lly the 
late T, F. Uignold, KsQ., Civil Set vice. bvo. Us. 7-8. 

Csesar de Souza.: Farl op Warffikm*. Hy the Author ol 
*Miidii4 in 1988.*’ Crown 8 vo. (’lotli. Us. 2«r8. 

Lays of Ind. Hy Ai.iph Chkkm. Comic, Satiricnl. .ind De- 
scriptive FoeniH illiistnitive of Aoolo-liidiiio Life. Fi}»htlt 
Ktlition. EMliirjred. With 70 Illiistriitlons. Citith, elegant 
{Tilt edges. 118.7-8. 

“There ia no mistaking the liiiinoiir, and nt tiinoa, indeed, the fun is both 
Mast and furiuus.' One can readily imagine die merriment ci mil ed round 
the camp fire by the lecilatioii of ‘ The Two '1 huiupers,' w'hich is iiiesiRlibly 
droll.” — JAcerpool Mtrcnry, 

“The * Lavs* are not only Aiiglo-liidian in origin hut oiit-aud-out Anglo 
Indian in subject and colniir. To one who knows .soinediing of life at un 
Indian ‘.station’ (hey will be e.speoiolly iimiising. Then exuherunt fun ui 
the same time may well attract tlie aitentioii of the ill-dethied imtividual 

known as the * general reader,”*— iffcofamari. 

‘•The verses me cliaracierised by high animal sjiirits, groat cleverness, and 
moat excellent fooling.”— IKoi7d. 

T]i8 Second Bombardment and Capture of Fort WillUm« 

Calcutta. An Account of the Bombardment of Fort William, 
and the Capture and Occupation of the City of Calcutta, on tlie 
20th June 1891, &c, by a Uuaaian Fleet and Army. Compiled 
from the Diaries of Prince Serge Woroiir.ofF and General Yagt^- 
kin. Translated from the Original Itiiase By Ivan Batiiiahka. 
Ci*own8vo. Sewed. Re. 1-8. 
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Modern Hinduism : beings an Account of the Religion and Life 
of the Hindus in Northern India. By W. J. Wilkins, of Vedio 
and Furanic.'* Demy 8yo. Rs. 8. 

INTRODUCTION. 


I.— EaRI.Y LlFlf. 

1. Birth and its Ceremonies. 

2. The Hindu Home. 

8. The Guru and Initiation into 
Hinduism, 
n. — H indu Skcts. 

1. General Changes of Hinduism. 

2. General Iteiiiurks on the Hindu 

Sects. 

8. Vedantism or Orthodox Hin- 
duism. 

4. Sects existing in the 14th Cent^*. 

A.I). 

5. The Vishnava Sects. 

6. The Saivite Sects. 

7. The Snktrs, Ac. 

8. Miscellaneous Sect.s. 

9. The Modern Deistlc Sects. 

HI. — Castk. 

1. General llemarica on Caste. 

2. Caste Distinct ion a as taught in 

the Scriptures. 

8. History of ilte Growth of the 
Caste s^’stem. 

4. Struggles for Supremacy 
amongst the Castes. 

6. Caste as it exists at the present 
time. 

6. Proportion of People included 

in the chief Castes. 

7. Kuliiiiam. 


IV. — WoilSHlP, 

1. Private Worship, 

2. Temple Worship. 

3. Ueligioiis Festivals. • 

4. Pilgrimages : Benares. 

5. Ditto Kdti Ghat, Ganga 

Sagur, Ga 3 ’a. 

6. Ditto. Puri. 

7. Ditto. Bhiivaenshwarn. 

8. Worship. How sustained and 

objects sought by it. 

9. Religious ideas common to all 

Sects expressed in worship. 

V. — Woman. 

1. Posiiion of Woman as taught 

in the Hindu Sciiptiires. 

2. Present position. Marriage 

Ceremonies, Ac. 

3. Widows. 

4. Sati. 

VI. ->MoitAT.s. 

1. The Hindus generally. 

2. The Criminal Classes. 

VII. — Dicatii, Shrapii and Futurk 

Junr.MKNT. 

1. Death and its Ceiomonics. 

2. The Srndlm or Religions Cere- 

monies on behalf of the de- 
parted. 

8. Judgment after death ; Reward 
and Pnnisliment, 


“ He writes In a liberal and comprehensive spirit .” — Saturday Review. 

“ Elaborately treated from various points of View ,” — ScotUek leader, 

** Volume which is at once a voluminous disquisition upon the Hindu reli- 
gion, and a most interesting narrative, of Hiiidii life, the habits and customs 
of the Hindu community and a national Hindu liistoriette, written with all the 
nerve of the accomplished litterateur, added to the picturesque word-painting 
and life-like dolineutioiis of a veteran novelist .” — Lucknow Exprw. 

“ A solid addition to our literature .” — Wesimimter Review. 

A valuable contribution to knowledge.” — Scotsman, 

** A valuable contribution to the study of a very difficult subiect .” — Madras 
Mail. 
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Daily Life in India. By the Bev. W. J. Wilkins. Illus- 

trated. Cromi 8 VO. Oloth. Kr. 3-12. 

CoNTKNTs Calcutta — C:ilcutt.a, the Oxford of India^Thc People; Euro- 
peait.t 111 Indiu ; The IVople (lenerall^* — A Talk about Iiiaecta, lb>ptiles, Ac. — A 
Chapter about t he (ffods — lliiiduToinplea — Uoly Places nuil Pilj^iiius— UeU^ioui 
Festivals— (turns, or Kolij(ioitH Teachers, and their Disciples— Hindu Saints— 
Ruriiiii;; (iliats and Treatment of the D> iii^ — ibianar Preaching— Life on the 

S iver— Life 111 Teuis — All about Tigers— Schiud Work— Woik amongst the 
indu Girls and Women — UcngalL ('hristians — India's Need. 

Hindu Mythologry, Vedic and Puranic. By W. J. Wilkins, 
of th(i Londou Missionary SooioLy, Calcutta. Profusely ilLue- 
trated. Imperial Diino. Cloth gilt, elegant. Rs. 7-8. 

** lIiH aim bus hecn to give a faithful account of the Hindu deitica such 
as an intelligent native would liiitiHclf give, and he has endeavoured, in order 
to achieve his pnrpo>e, to keep his mind free from prejudice or theological 
bias. The niilhor has utteiiipted a work of no little ambition and has suc- 
ceeded in his attempt, the volume being one of great interest and useful- 
iies.s,” — /iome AVir*. 

Mr. Wilkiius has done his work well, with an honest desire to state facta 
apart from all tlienlngical prepossession, and his volume is likely to be a 
useful hook of reference.” — iJunt'dian, 

** In Mr. Wilkins’s book we Iiavo an illustrated manual, the study of wliich 
will lay a solid foundation for more advniiccil knowledge, while it will 
furnish those who may have the desire, without having the linie or oppor- 
tunity to go fiuthcr into the subject, with a really extensive stock of accurate 
inforinutiun .” — ^dUin Daihf Nem, 

The Hindoos as they are; a Dcscriptiou of fcho Man- 
ners, Customs, ami Iiiiior Life of Hindoo Society, Bengal. liy 
Siiiu OifUNUKa Bosk, 8ecoud Edition, Revi.sed. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, lls. 6. 

Landholding^, and tho Relation of Landlord and Tenant 
in Various Countries of the World. By C. I>. FfHLD, M.A., 
LL.D. Second Edition. 8vo. (Moth.- K.s. 16. 
iV./f. — This Editioti contains “ Thu Bengal Tenancy Act^' 1886, 
with Notes and Ohse r rations : and an Index to the whole of the Law 
of Landlord and Tenant in Ih nyaL 

“ We may take it that, as reganls Indian laws ami customs, Mr. Field 
shows hiinseiC to be at once nn able .ami skilled nuiiif>rit\*. In order, however, 
to render his work more complete, he has compilcii chiefly from Blue-books 
aiiil Himilar public sources, a mil^.s of itiform.'ition having reference to tho 
land-laws of most Kiiro;>ean coiiiitrieis of the United States of America, and 
our Aiistralartiaii (^olonies,” — The Field, 

** Mr. Justice Field has treated his Hubject with jndicinl impartiality, and 
bis style of writing is powerful and perspicuous.” — iYofes and Queries 4 
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A Tea Planter’s Life in Assam. By Gboboh M. Babkbr. With 

75 Illustrations by the Author. Crown 870. Rs. 5-8. 

** Mr. .Barker has supplied us with a very good and readable description, 
accompanied by numerous illustrations drawn by himself. What may b« 
called the business parts of the book are of inost value.” — Contemporary 
Review, 

Cheery, well-written little book.” — Graphic, 

** A very interesting and amusing book, artistically illustrated from 
sketches drawn by the Author.” — Mark Lane Express, 

Ancient India as described by Ptolemy. With Intro- 
duction, Commentary, Map of India. By J. W. McCbindle, M.A. 
8yo. Cloth, lettered. Rs. 4-4. • 

Ancient India as described by Mefrasthenes and 

Arrian. With Introduction, Notes, and a Map of Ancient India. 
* By J. W. MoCbindle, M.A. 8vo. Ks. 2-8. 

The Oommerce and Navifi^ation of the Brythrman 

Sea ; Periplus Maria Kry thraei ; and of Arrian’s Account of the 
Voyage of Nearkhos. With Introduction. Commentary, Notes, 
and Index. By J* W. MoObimdlb. M.A. 8vo. Rs. 3. 

Ancient India as described by Kteslas tM Knidian ; 

being a Translation of the Abridgment of his ‘ Indika,’ by 
PhotioB. With Introduction, Notes, and Index. By J. W. 
MgCkindle, M.A. 8yo. Rs 3. 

History of the Sikhs : or Trn^j«dation of the Sikkhnn de Raj di 
Vikhin, as laid down for the lilxaniiiiation in Panjabi, 3ic., 
together witli a short Qiirinukhi Gniinmar. By Lt.-Col. 
Major IIbnby C\urt. Royal 8yo. Cloth. Rs. 8. 

History of Civilization in Ancient India. Based on Sanscrit 
Literature. By Romesh CHURDEa Dutt, c.s. In three volumes. 
Vol. 1 — Yedic and Etnc Ages, with a Map. Vol. IL— Ration* 
alistic Age. Vol. lll—Puranic Age. Crown 8yo. Cloth.* 
Each Rs. 4. 

Book of Indian Eras^ ^ith 'I’ables for calculating Indrun Dates. 
By Alexander Cunningham, c.s.i., c.i.b., Mujor-Geiierul, 
Royal Engineers. Royal 8vo. Cloth. Rs. 13. 
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Bombay Sketobes. Ky S. Tagork, Ho. 8. Pt'inted in Bengali, 

Illustrikted. Iluyal 8vo. Ctotli, gilt. Us. 8. 

Our Administration of India : being .i complete Account of 
the Revenue and Oollecturate Adininishiitiini in ail Depart- 
ments, with special reference to the Wink and Duties of a 

• District OfHcer in HengaL Hy H. A. D. Phillips^ Us. 4-4. 

• eleven chapters Mr. Phillips gives a complete epitome of the civil, in 
distinction from the criminal, duties of an Indian Collector.*' — London 
Qnat tei'ly Review, 

The Bmperor Akbar : a contribiitiou towards the History 
of India ill the IGth Century. Hy Pridkrick Augustus, Count 
• of Noe?. Translated from the German by ANNhTTK 8. Hrvkb- 
IDQE. 2 voIh. 8 VO. Cloth. Gilt. Us. 8. 

The Life and Teaching of Keehub Ohunder Sen. By 

I P. C. Mazumdar. 8ccond and Cheaper Udition. 

I The Trial of Maharaja Nanda Kumar: A Narrative of a 

I Judicial Murder. By H. BaVKUiDUR, Beugal Civil Service. 

Demy 8vo. Us. 5. 

“ Mr. Beveridge has given a great amount of thouglit, labour, ami research 
to the maraiiailiiig of his facts, and he has done his utmost to put. the exceed- 
ingly complicated and contradicting evidence in a clear and intelligible form.— 
Home Newi, 

I Tales from Indian History: being tho Annals of India retold 
ill Narratives. By J. Talbots Wiikklbb. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
r gilt. Us. 3-4. 

I ^^Tlio history of our great dependency made extremely attractive reading. 

I Altogether this is a work of rare merit .” — Broad Arrow. 

** Will absorb the attention of ail who delight in thrilling records of 
adventure and daring. It is no mere compilation, but an earnest and brightly 
! written book .” — Daily Chronicle. 
i 

j Kurrachee : Its Fast, Present, and Future. By Alex- 
! ANDKR F. Baillik, F.K.G.8., aiitiior of ** A rniHgiiiiyan Trea- 

sure,*' etc. With Maps, Plans, and Ph(,tograph8, showing the 
most recent improvements. Super Royal Octavo. Cloth* 
Us. ld-12. 

Kasbgaria (Eastern or Chinese Turkestan), Historical, 
I Geographical, Military, and Industrial. Hy Col. Kuiiopatkiii, 

UiiBsifiii Army. Translated by Major Gowan, U. M .*0 Indian 
Army. 8vu. Us. 6-8. 

I ^ 
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Mandalay to Momien : a Narrative of tbe Tvro Expeditions to 
WcHtcrn China of 18()8 and 1875, under Cols. E. H. Sladen 
and II. Jlrowiie. Three Maps, numerous Views and Wood- 
cuts. liy John Anocrson, M. D. Thick demy 8vo. Cloth, 
lls. 5. 

British Burma and Its People : beini; Sketches of Native • 

* Manners, Customs, and Religion. By Capt. C. J, E. S. Fordes. 
8vo. Cloth. Rs. 4-8. 

Myam-Ma : the Home of the Burman. By Tsata (Rev. II. 

Powell.) Crown 8vo. lls. 2. 

• 

A Critical Exposition of the Popular “Jihad,” showing that 
nil the Wars of Mahnmniad were defensive, and that Aggres- 
sive War or Compulsory Conver8i(»n is not allowed in the 
Koran, &c. By Moulavi Oheragk Ali, Author of “ Reforms 
under Moslem Rule,*' “Hyderabad under Sir Salar Jung.” 

8 VO. Rs. 6. 

Hints for the Management and Medical Treatment of 
Children in Imiia. By Edward A. Birch, M.U., Surgeon- Major, 
Bengal Establishment. Second Edition, Revised. Being the 
Eighth Edition of “ (looilevc’s Hints for the Management of 
Children in India.” Crown 8vo. Rs. 7. 

Di\ Goodeve . — ” I have no heairatioii in saying that the present edition 
is for many reasons superior to its predecessors. It is written very care- 
fully, and with iniioli knowledge and experience on the author’s part, whilst 
it possesses the great advantage of bringing up the subject to the present 
level of Medical Science.” 

The Medical Time» and Gazette, in an article upon this work and Moore’s 
“ Family Medicine for India,” sfu's: — “The two works before us .are in them- 
selves probably about the best examples of medical works written for non- 
professional readers. The style of each is simple, and ns free ns possible 
from technical expressions. The modes of treatment recommended are 
generally those most likely to yield good results in the hands of la^'inen ; 
anil throughout each vuliiiiie the important fact ia kept constantly before the 
mind of the reader, that the volume he is using is but a poor siibstitiite for 
personal professional advice, for which it must be discarded whenever there 
is the opportunity,” 

Firminger’s Manual of Gardening for India. A New Edition, 
(the fourth) thoroughly revised niul re-written. AVith many 
Illustrations. By J. 11. Jackson. 
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Queries at a Mess Table. What shall we Eat ? What shall 
we Drink ? ily Siii‘>rcoi\- Major Josuua Dukk. Fcup. bvu. 
Clotb, gilt. Its. 2-4. 

Banting: in India. With some llcmarks ou Diet and Things 
iu general. By Surgeon-Major Joshua. Duke. Third Edition. 
* Cloth. Be. 1-8. 

English Etiquette for Indian Gentlemen. By W. TnEoo W Enn, 
Jteiigal Educational Depurtinent. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, Ue, 1-4, 
Paper, IJe. I. 

Tlie hooh^c<>nipri <!08 chapters onCiener.al Conduct, Calls, Diniiig-out, LovdoR, 
Balls, (liirdcii-partics, Bailway-tr.'ivelling, «ic. 

It oNo ooufains a clmptcr on I..etu*r-wntinff, proper Modo8 of nddres.'^, 
&c., together with hiuta on ilow to draw up Applications for Appoiiilnicuts, 
with examples. 

The Indian Cookery Book. A Practical Ilandhook to the 
Kitclicii in Imlia, iidaptctl to the 'Chree Pivsidtoicios. Con- 
tninin^ Original and Apf»roved Uc<’i|K*s in every departintMit 
of Indian Cocdct'ry ; Recipes for Slimmer nevernges and Home- 
made LiquenrH : IMedicinal and other Recipes ; together with 
a variety of things worth knowing. By a Thiity-live Years* 
Resident. Rs. 3. 

Veterinary Notes for Horse-Owners : An Everyday Horso 
Book. By Captain M. llOKAOU Haye.-^. uVeur Edition in t/w prtfis. 

“ The work is written in a clear and practical way .^’ — finturdny HevieWt 

“Of the many popular vctci inary hooka which have como under oiir 

notice, this is cniaiidy one of the ino^t scnMitilic and reJialtlo The 

description of symptoms ami the dircctiuiia for the applIculKm of remedies 
arc given in peifeotly plain terms, which tiio tyro will lind no didicully in 
comprehending ." — The /’ie/d. 

“ Simplicity is one of the mo.st coinincndahlc featurc-S in the book.” — 
Jllustvateit Sporting ami Dramatic jVetos. 

“ We heartily welcome the second edition of thi.9 exceedingly iiacfal 
book .” — The Sporting Life, 

“ Captain Hayes, hi the new edition of * Veterinary Note.s,* lias added 
considerably to its value, and rendered tho book more ii'Miful to tho.sw non- 
prnfes.sionai people who may be inclined nr compelled to treat their own 
horses when sick or injured .” — VeieHnarg Journal. 

“ Wo do not think that liorse-owiicrs in general are likely to find a more 
reliable and useful book for guidnuco in an emergency’,”— 7'46 Field, 
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Training and Horse Management in India. By Captain M. 
Hoback Hayes, Author of “ Veterinary Notes for Horse- 
Owtiers,*’ ** llidiug,” &c. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. Rs. 5. 

** No better guide could he phtced in the hands of either amateur horfte* 
man or veterinary surgeon.” — 7’Ae Vcteritiartf Journal, 

A useful guide in regard to horses anywhere Concise^. 

priiciical, and portable.” — Saturday Review, 

Indian Horse Notes : an Epitome of useful Information arranged 
for ready reference on Emergencies, and specially adapted for 
Officers and Mofussil Ueshlents. All Technical Termb explained 
and Simplest Uemedies selected. By Major C — r-. Author 
of ” Indian Notes about Dogs.'* Second Edition, Revised and 
considerably Enlarged. Foap. 8vo. Cloth. Rs. 2. 

Indian Notes about Dogs : their Diseases and Treatment. By | 
Major C . Foprth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth. Re. 1>8. j 

Seonee : or, Cuinp I/de on the Satpiini Range. A 'I'alc of Indinn | 

Adventure. Hy R. A. Stkbndai.h, Author of MMinmulia of I 

India,'* “ Denizens* of the Jungles." llliislitited by fhe An- I 
thor. With 11 ISliif) and nn Appendix containing a brief * 

'i'opognipbical and Historical Account of the District of Sconce 
in the Central Provinces of India. Cr. 8vo. Cloth. Rs. 6. 

Large Game Shooting in Thibet, the Himalayas, ana 
Northern India. By Colonel Alexandeu A. Kinlocii. Con- 
taining Descriptions of the Country and of the varioiiR Animals 
to be found ; together with Extracts from a journalof several 
years' standing. With 30 Illustrations and Map. Demy 4to. 
elegantly bound. Rs. 25. 

“An attractive volume, full of sporting ndveiitures in the valleys and forest 
hills extending along the foot of the Himalayas. Its pages are also interest- 
ing for the graphic description they give of the, beasts of the Aeld, the 
ctinning instinct wliich they show in'guarding their safety, the places which 
they choose for their lair, ami the way in which they show their anger when 
at bay. Colonel Kiiiloch writes oh all these subjects in a genuine niul 
straightforward style, aiming at giving a complete description of the habits \ 
and movements of the game.” — British JJail, j 

“The splendidly illustrated record of sport, tlie photo-gravures, especially 
the heads of the vari<iuH antelopes, arc lifelike; and the letterpress is very ; 
pleasant reading.”~(;fiipAic. 
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Denizens of the Jungle ; a Series of Sketohes of Wild AnioBale^ 
illuBtrating their form and natural attitude. . With Letterpress 
Besoription of eaoh Plate. By R. A. 8tkrnda(.k. F.Il^O.S., 
F.Z.S.f Author of ** Natural History of the Mammalia of India,*' 
*' Boonee,” Ao. Oblong folio. Rs. 10. 

I. — “ Denizens of tho Jungles.*' Yll. — “ A Usee for Life.” Blue 

* • Aborigines — Deer —Monkeys. Bull and Wild Dogs. 

II. —“ On the Watch.” Tiger. VIII.—'* Meaning Mischief.” The 

III. — “Not MO Fast Asleep as ho Gaur — Indian Bison. 

Looks.” — Paiuher — Mon- IX. — “More than Ilia Matoli.” 

kevs. Buffalo and Khiiioceros. 

IV. — » Waiting for Father.” Black X.— “ A Critical Moment.” Spot- 

* Bears of tho Plains. ted Deer and Leopard. 

Y.— “Rivifl Monnrehs.” Tiger XL— “ Hard Hit.” The Sam bur. 

and Klephant. XIL— “ Moiintnin Monnrehs.” Marco 

YL— “ Hors do Oiiibnt.” Indian Polo’s Sheep. 

Wihl Boar and Tiger. 

! 

I Useful Hints to Young Shikaris on the G-un and Rifle. By 
, " This Littlk Old Bisar.*' Reprinted from the A*ian. Crown 

' 8vo. Us. 2-8. 

The Training and Management of Chargers. By G. \Y. 
ICiKo, Lieut., Qhazipur Light Horse. Cloth. Hs. 1*8, 

I Game, Shore, and Water Birds of India. l)y Col. A. Ls 
I Mrssukikh, R.B., with 121 Illustrations. A vads mscum for 

i Bportsiiien. 8vo. Ks. 10. 

I On Horse Breaking. By Cnpt. M. 11. HATK.a. Numerous Illua* 
i trations by J. II. Oswald Brown. Square. Ks. 16. 

I (1) Theory of Ilorse Breaking. (2) Principles of Mounting. (8^ Horae Con- 

! trol, (4) Rendering Docile. (f>) Giving Good Mouths. (6) Teaching to .Jump, 
p) Mount for First Time. (8) Breaking for Ladies’ Riding. (8) Breaking to 
Harness. (10) FaulUof mouth. (II) Nervousness and Irnpntieiice. (12)Jib- 
; bing. (13) Jumping Faults. (14) Faults in Harness. (10) Aggressiveness. 

(16) Riding and Driving Newly-Broken Horse. (17) Stable Vices. 

' “ One great merit of the book is its simplicity ,” — Indian Daily News, 

' “A work which is entitled to high praise os being far and away the best 

I reasoned-out one on breaking under a new system wc have seen.”— Fic/d. 
“Clearly written.” — Saturday Review, 

“ The best and most instructive book of its class that has appeared for 
many years.” — Times of India. 

Highlands of Central India: Notes on their Forests and Wild 
Tribes, Natural History, and Sports. By Cnpt. J Forsyth, 
B.S.C. New edition. With map and tinted illustrations. Rs. 7-8. 
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Soundness and Age of Horses : a Veterinary and Legal Quids 
to tlie Exaiuinntioii of Horses for Soundness. Ly M. HoBACe 
Uayks, m.b.c.v s. 100 illustrations. Crown 8vo. Ks. 6. 

The Points of the Horse. A Fuiniliar Treatise on Equine Con- 
formation. lly Capfc. M. 11. IJayks. Illustrated by J. H. 
Oswald Urown. Describing the points in which the perfeotiou 
of each class of horses consists ; illustrated by very numerous 
reproductions of Pliotographs of Living Typical Animals : 
forming an invaluable guide to owners of horses. \_In the Press, 

Riding : on the Flat and Across Country. A Quirte to 
Practical llorseiuanship. liy Capt. M. li. Hates. Illus- 
trated by titurgess. Third Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 

[/« the Press. 

The Horse Woman. By Copt. M. H. Hayes and A Hayes. 

[7m preparation. 

Hayes* Sporting News. Edited by Capt. M. Hohack Hates, 
M.ll C.V.8. A Weekly Journal of liacing, Amusements, Natural 
History, etc. Annual Subscription, Rs 16. 

Horse Breeding and Rearing in India. With Notes on Training 
for the Plat and across Country, ami on purchase, breaking in, 
and general nianagoinont. By Wiijor John Uumerey, B.S.C., 
F.Z.8. Ci\8vo. Cloth. Rs. 3-8. 

Riding for Ladies, with Hints on the Stable. A Lady's 
Horse Book. By Mrs. Poweii O’Donogiiub. With 75 Illustra- 
tions by A. CiiANTiiKY CoHBouLD. Elegantly printed and bound. 
Imperial 16mo, gilt. Rs. 7-8. 

XIIT.— -A Lesiton in Leaping. 

XIV.— Managing Kef users. 

XV.— Falling. 

XVI. — IluiUing Ourfit Con.sidercd. 

XVII. — Fciuuuii}’ in Hiding Dress. 
XVII 1. — Hacks and Hunters. 

XIX. — In the Hunting Field. 

XX. — Shooing. 

XXI. — Feeding. 

XX 11. — Stabling. 

XXII 1. — Doctoring. 

XXIV.— Breeding. 

XXV.— “ Wrinkles.” 


I.— Ought Children to Bide? 

11. — “ For Mothers and Children.” 

III. — First Hints to a Learner. 

IV. — Selecting a Mount. 

V. — Tlie Lady's Dress. 

VI.— Ditto. 

Vll.— Bitting. 

VIII. — Saddling. 

IX. — How to Sit, Walk, Canter, 

and Trot. 

X. — Reins, Voice, and Whip, 
XL— Riding on the Road. 

Xll.— Paces, Vices, and Faults. 
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Indian Racing Reminiscences. Ueinir ICiittirtAining Narrativet 
and Anecdotes of Men, liorsesi, and Spoit. lly ('npt. Hates. 
Illustrated with 42 Portraits and Pn^raviii^s. Imp. 16mo. Us. 6. 
“ Captain Hayes has done wisely in imblishni!; these Ii\ely akclehes of life 
in India. The honk is full of laey anecdote." — Life. 

All sportsmen who can nppiceintc ii hook on rneiiijL;, w'ritton in a* chatty 
atylo, and full of anecdote, will like I'uptain Hayes’ latest work.** — Field. 

** It is a safe prediction that thi» work is certain to have a wide circle of 
readers ." — lirond .-I rvnw. 

“'Jhe hook i.s valu.-ihle from the fact that many hints on the treatment of 
horses are included, and tlic act'itracy and extent of Captain Hayes’ veterinary 
skill and knowlcd<;e are well known to cxpeiis." — Illustrated Sporting and 
Dramatic Nem. 

“.Many a^acinq anecdote oiid many a curious character onr readers will 
find in the hook, which is very well')'Ot up, and omhcllishcd with many 
portraits .” — Daily a Magaz ine. 

Calcutta Turf Club Rules of Racing, to<rciher with the Uiilea 
rehitiii}' to LottiMios, Hottiii^r, and Defaiiltors ai.d tho Uiilea of 
the (’alcutta I'tirf Club. Revised June 1889. Authorized 
Edition. Ks. 2. 

The Racing Calendar from Ist Aiisust 1888 to 30th April 1889. 
Races Past. 12iuo. Vul. 1. Cloth. Us. 4. Vol. 11 to April 
1890. Cloth. Ks. 4. 

Calcutta Racing Calendar. Published fortnightly. Annual 

Stibscription lU. I'i. 

Manual of Agriculture for India. Ry Lieut. Fuedekick 

POGSON. lllustratod. Crown 8vo, Cloth, gilt. lla. 5. 

Roxburgh’s Flora ladica ; or, Doscription of Indian Plants. 
Reprinted literatim I'roiii Cary’s Edition. 8vo. Cloth. Rs. 5. 

A Natural History of the Mammalia of India, Burmah and 
Ceylon. Ry U. A. Stkrndai.k, F.K.O.S., F. Z.S., &c., Author 
of “ Seoiiee," “ The Denizen.s of the Jungle.’* With 1 70 Ilhw- 
trations by the Author and Others. In Imperial \S mo. Uh. 10. 
“ It is the very model of what a popular natural history Mould be.*'— 
Knoirledge, 

The notices of each animal arc, as a rule, short, though on some of the 
larger iniimmals — the lion, tiger, paid, hoar, «tc.—ninple and interesting 
details are given, including occasioiml aiiccdotos of adventure. The book 
will, no doubt, bo specially useful lo the spurt.sman, and, indeed, lias been 
extended so as to include all territories likely to be reached by the sportsoiiin 
from India.**— T/iC Titnes. 
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Handbook to the Ferns of India, Geylon, and the Malay 
Peninsula. By Colonel R. H. Bkddomk, Author of the ‘*Ferna 
of British India.** 300 Illustrations by the Author. Imperial 
ISmo. Rs. 10. 

The great amount of care observed in its compilation makes it a 'most 
valuable work of reference.'*»t?ar</en. 

** It is the first special book of portable size and moderate price which has 
been devoted to Indian Ferns, mid is in every way deserving of the extensive 
circulation it is sure to obtain ** — Natw^e, 

The Cnlture and Manufacture of Indigo, with a Description 
of n Planter's Life find Itesourccs. By Waltbr Maclagan 
Crown 8vo. With 19 fuH- page Illustrations. %8. 5. 

** It is proposed in the following Sketches of Indigo Life in Tirlioot and 
Lower Bengal to give those who have never witnessed the manufacture of 
Indigo, or seen an Indigo Factory in this country, an idea of how the 
finished marketable article is produced: together with other phases^ and 
incidents of an Indigo Planter's life, such as may be interesting and ainnsing 
to friends at liome."— /Production. 

The Landmarks of Snake-poison Literature ; being a 
Review of the more important Researches into the Nature of 
Snake-poisons. By Vincent Richards, F.R.C.S., Bd., &o., Civil 
H^ioal Ofifioer of Goalundo, Bengal, lls. 2-8. 

The Future of the Date Palm In India. ( Pha3ai}i: Dacty- 
lifera.) By E. Bonayia, M.D., Brigade-Surgeon, Indian Medioal 
Department. Crown 8vo. Cloth. Bs. 2-8. 

An Oxplanation of Quadruples Telegraphy : with 12 
diagrams. By Bbn J. Stow, Telegraph Muster. Fcnp. 4to. 

Statistics of Hydraulic Works, and Hydrology of England, 
Cnnnda, Egypt, and India. Collected and reduced by Lowis 
D*A. Jackson, C.E., Author of Canal and Culvert Tables,** 
** Hydraulic Maiiuiil/* ** Aid to Engineering Solution.*’ In 
royal 8vo. Rs. 10. 

In this work a successful attempt has been made to collect and arrange 
in a systematfo order facts and data. . . . The order in which the subjects 
are arranged being river basins: their area in square miles, geology and 
rainfall, canals and navigation, storage work^, irrigation with sewage, analysis 
of water and of factory effluents, Building 
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Angling in the Kumaun Lakes. — With a map of the 
Kumaun Lake Country and plan of each Lake. By Depy Surg. 
Genl. W. Walkek. Crown 8vo. Cloth. Rs. 4. 

"Written with all the tcndemeKs and attention to detail which charActeiise Um 
followers of the gentle art."— Jtapff JSjwrttitg Aftrs. 

Indian Museum Notes. — Issued by the Trustees. Vol. 1, 

part 1. Notea on Indian In.sect Peats. 4to. Sowotl. Ko, 1. 

The Teeth — Tlieir Structure, Disease, and Preservation, with 
some Notes on Conservative and Prosthetic Dentistry. Nino Plates* 
By Joseph Miller, L.D.H.> R.C.S.K. Second Edition. 8vo. 
Cloth. R8.2-8. 


Malaria ; its Cause and Kdects. Malaria and the Spleen ; 
Injuries *of the Spleen : An Analysis of 39 Cases. By K. G. 
Russell, M.B., 8vo. Cloth. Rs, 8. 

A Record of Three Years* Work of the National 

Association for Snpplyiiif? Female Metlical Aid to the Women of 
India. August 188.1 to August 1888. By H. B. the OouNTESS OF 
Dufferin. Cr. 8vo. Bo. 1. 


The National Association for Supplying Female Medical 

Aid to the Women of IiidLi. By H. K, the Countiwh of 
IJUFFKKIN. Reprinted fi*om tho “ Asiatic Quarterly Review, 
by permission. As. 8. 

The Indian Medical Service : a Cuiile for intended 
Camlwlates for (‘oinuiissions and for the Junior Oflicers of tho 
service. By William Wilfkkd Wkbii, M.B., Surgeon, Bengal 
Army, late Agency Surgeon at tho Court of Bikanir, Siiperintondont 
of Di.ipcnsaries, Jails, and Vaccination in the Bikanir State, and 
for Home time Guardian to H, 11. the Maharajah. Crown ovo, 
Bs. 4. 

The Bengal Medical Service, April 1886.— C..mpiled \>y 
a. F. A. Harris, Surgeon, Bengal Medical Sc‘rvicc. Royal 8vo. 
Ks. 2. 


Ague; or, Intermittent Fever, — By M. 1). O'Connell, M. D. 
8vo. Sewed. Hs. 2. 

Map of the Civil Divisions of India.— Tncludiug Govern- 
incnts, Divisions and Districts. Political Agciicies, and Native 
States ; also tho Cities and Towns >^th 10,«)0 InhahlUnts and 
upwards. Coloured. 20 in. x 36 in. Folded. Be. 1. On linen, 
Rs. 2. 


Calcutta to Liverpool by China, Japan, and America 

in 1877. By Lieut-General Sir Hknrt Nokman. Second Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo. Cloth. Ks. 2-8. 
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Thacker’s Guide to Calcutta : \vith chapters on its 
Bypaths, otc., and a chapter on the Government of India. 

Fcap. 8vo. 

Thacker’s Guide to Darjeeling. With Map. 

Guide to Masuri, Landaur, Dehra Dun, and the Hills 

north of Dohra ; including Houtes to the Suows and other places ! 
of note ; with Chapter on Garhwal (Tehri), Hardwar, Hurki, and ! 
Chakrata. By John Noktiiam. Rs. 2-8. | 

•A Handbook for Visitors to Agra and its Neighbour- 
hood. — By H. G. Kkkne, O.S. Fifth Edition, Revised. Maps, ' 
Plans, &c. Fcp. 8vo. Cloth. Us. 2-8. j 

A Handbook for Visitors to Delhi and its iSl^hbour- 

hood. By H. G. Keene, C.S. Third Edition. Maps. Fcap. 8vo. 
Cloth. Us. 2-8. i 

Inoe's^ashmir Handbook. Revised nnd Re-written. By 
Surg.-Major Joshua Duke. With 4 Maps, Fcap. 8vo. Cloth. Rs. 0. 

Hills beyond Simla. Three Months’ 'J’onr from Simla, 
through Bussahir, Kunowar, and Spiti, to Lahoiil. (“ In the ‘ 
Footsteps of the Few,”) By Mrs. J, C. MruKAY-AYNSEY. Crown 
8vo. Cloth. Us. 3. 

From the City of Palaces to Ultima Thule. Witli a 
Map of Iceland, Icelandic Vocabulary, Money Tables, &c. By 
H. K. GoitnoN. Crown 8vo. Sowed. Ue. 1. 

1890, — Thacker’s Indian Directory. Oflicial, Legal, 
Educational, Professional, and Commercial Directories of tho ' 
awholo of India. General Information ; Holidays, ic,; Stamp 
Duties, Customs Tariff, Tonnage Sehedulcs ; Post Ctfices in India, 
forming a Gazetteer ; Lists of Goveniors-Gcneral and Adminis- 
trators of India from lM;glnniii^ of British Uiilc ; Orders of the 
Star of India, Indian Empire, Ac.; Warrant of Precedence, Table 
of Salutes, &c.^ Tho Civil Service of India ; An Array List of i 
the Three Presidencies ; A Kail way Directory ; A Newspaper and I 

Periodical Directory ; A (lonveyanco IMrectory ; Tea, .Indigo, 1 

Silk, and Cotfoo Concerns, List of Clubs in India ; Alphabetical 
List of Rosidents. In thick Uoyal Octavo. Price Bs. 16 cash i 
Post-free Us. 16-12. 

A Complete List of Indian Tea Gardens, Indigo 

Concerns, Silk Filatures, Su^r Factories, Cinchona Goneerns, and 
Cotfeo Estates. With their Capital, Directors, Proprietors, Agents, 
Managors, Assistonts, Ac., and their Factory Mar^ by whidi tho 
chests may bo Idontihed in the Market. Bs. 2-8. 
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Indian Mounted Volunteers’ Guide to Equitutiou and the 
Training of Horses. Compiled from Itegulations. By Troop 
Sergt.-Major J. P. Bukkk« Kc. 1. 

The Sepoy Officers’ Manual. Secoud Editioiu Uevisod. 

By Captain E. G. Bariiow. Rs. 2*8. 

The Quartermaster’s Almanac. A Diary of (ho Dutioa, 
* • with other information. By Lieut. Harkinuton BU8ii. 8vo. 

Rc. 1-8, 

The Indian Articles of War.—Annototed. By Captain 

H. S. HonsoN, 27tli Madras Infantry. Crown 8vo. Rs. 4. 

Musketry Instruction in tho form of Question ami Answer. 

. By Caplain L. E. im Moulin. Fcap. 8vo. Rs. 2. 

Musketry made Easy for Native Otliecrs and Nou-Oommis- 
sioiKxl Clfficora, Native Army. By Lieutenant It. K. S. Taylor, 
Adjutant, 2Hth Bengal Infantry. Arranged Jn Qnestion.s ami 
Answers. English and Urdu. 8 annas. 

The Reconnoitrer’s Guide and Field Book, ndapiod for 
India, By Major M. J. Kino-HaHman, H.S.C. iScoond Edition. 
Revised and Enlarged. In roan. its. 4. 

It contains all that is required for the guidance of tlio Military 
Iteconnoitrcr in Imlia : it can l>e umMl as an ordinary Pocket Note 
Book, or as a Fudd Message Bo<»k ; the [siges are ruled as a Field 
Book, and in sections, for written dcscrii^ion or sketch. 

“ To Officers, serving irt India the <iuitle \vill be invaluable.”- .4»ri*w, 

The Invasion and Defence of Bngland. By Captain 

F, N, Maui>r, It. E, Crown 8vo. Cloth. U.s, 1-8. 

This little book only de.'iK with_ the < asc of po-tsiljlc iinasinn by Fnince, but it is 
one of the best \vc have read on the subject, and will well rc{»ay perusal.— ..I 
Inavm Mail, 

His little book is a useful and interesting; rontribnlion to the invasion of Knuland 
question ; it contains .1 gcKxl de.il of information, and, without bcini; written in an 
alarmist style, exposes vciy clccirly the (l.ui>;cr in wdikh Kn;;).ind ^XM^W'—Kn^itthmnn 
I The lay re.adcr will welcome .as an .able, thoughtful, and original contribution to a 

lopi^' of nnsurp:uis.able iniporiaucc. —Home Hrtvs. 

\ The book is ably written, and is full of snggcsitve matter of the highest importance 

to the security of the country. — (i/aifow Heratl. 

Letters on Tactics and OrgBLnizsition. By Captain V, N. 
Maulk, K.E. (Papers reprinted from The Pioneer and Civil awl 
Military Gazette.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Rs. 

The author displays coti.<«iderabIe knowl^geof the .subjects with wdiich he deals, and 
has evidently thought much on them. His views are broad and advanc ed.— 

Every soldier .should read this booV.— A theuf runt. 

On the whole, Captain Maude may^ be must warmly congratulated ii|x>n the pro- 
duction of a book, of which, disagreeing ns we do with sonie'^ of his conclusions, 
we arc glad to speak, as it deserves, in terms of the most unstinted and uiijtrudgiitg 
praise . — WkiUhall tirvtew. 
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The Student's Manual of Tactics. By Capt. M. 
Hora(;e Hayeh. Specially wiitt^^n for the use of Candidates 
uremrin^ for the Militia, Military Competitive Examinations, and 
for Promotion. Crown 8vo. Rs. 4-4. 

** There is no better Manual on Tactics than the one which Captain 
Hayes has written.” — Naval and Military (Jazette. | 

“ The Sudent’s Manual of Tactics ” is an excellent book. Prlnci- i 

pies are reasoned out, and details explained in such awa^ that the | 

student cannot fail to pfct a ((ood grasp of the subject. Having served 
in both the artillery and infantry, and being a practical writer, as i 

well as * a coach * the author of this Manual had exceptional qualiiica- ! 

tions for the task ho has acconiplishe<l.”— Rroad Arrow. i 

Notes on the Garrison Course of Instruction.^ By Major ! 

E. Lloyd, With Diagrams. Crown 8vo. Cloth. Rs. 2-8. • I 

A Summary of the Drill and working: of the three ! 

Ams. By Colonel H. J. Hallo^ES. Revised according to Army | 
Orders, April 1^. Cloth. Re. 1. 

Hldyat al Hukuma : a Cindc to Medical Otliccrs and 
Subordinates of the Indian Service, English and Hindustani. By 
Oeo. S. Raekinu, M. D., Surgeon-Major. 12mo. Sewed. Re. 1-4. ' 

Glossary of Medical and Medico-Legal Terms including 

thoso most frequently met with in the l.aw' (’oiirts. By R. F. i 
HuTOHiflON, M. 1)., Surgeon-Major. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. ' 
Cloth. Rs. 2. ^ I 

Hindustani as it ought to ho spoken. By J. Twkedib, RC.S. 1 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. Rs. 2-8. ; 

The Russian Conversation Grammar. By Alex. Kinlocii, i 
late Interpreter to H. B. JM. Coiibulate and British Counsel in the I 

Russian Law C-ourts ; Instructor for Olhcial Examinations. Crown | 

8vo. Cloth. Rs. 6-8. j 

This Work is constructed on the excellent system of Otto in his ! 
“ German Conversation (irammar,” with illnstration.s accompanying ‘ 
every rule, in the form of usual phrases and idioms, thus leaning the 
student by easy but nipid gradations to a colloquial attainment of 
the language. 

Talim-i-Zabah-i-Urdu : a Guide to Hindustnui, si ecially 
designed for the use of students and men serving in India. With 
reference to the requirements of the Government of India as laid 
dowm in clause 129, India Army Circular of August 1888. By 
Surgeon-Major G. S. Rankino. 8vo. Cloth. He. 5. 

*' The work on the ^^hole, we l)elieve, will meet a want It contains 

an excellent list of technical military terms and idioms, and will prove especially 
serviceable to any one who has tu act os an interpreter at ourtS-martial and cognate 
enquiries."— Civii and Mxiitary Gazetie, 
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EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


Hints on the Study of Bn^rlish. Hy F. J. Romtb, ic.a., 
and W. T. Wkbb, m.a.. Professors of English Literature, Pi’esi* 
dcncy College. Calcutta. Now Edition lt8«9.) In Crown 8vo. 
Cloth. Bs. 2-«. 

A Companion Reader to Hints o.i tho Study of English,” 
(Eighteenth Thousand.) Demy 8vo. Bo. 1-4. 

A Key to tho Companion Reader to Hints on the Study 

of English. With an appondix. containing Tost Examination 
Questions. Hy F. ,1. RnwK. M. v. Fotilscap Hv o. Rh. 2. 

SntrancQ Test Examination Questions and Answers 

• in English, bi'ing tho Questions appondeil to “ Hints on tho Study 
of English” with their Aiiswoih, together with Fifty Supplementary 
Questions and Answers. By W. T. Wkbu, m.A. 12mo. Sowed. 
R;. 1. 


Elementary Statics and Dynamics. Hy W- N. Hout- 

PLOWER, B. A., late Scholar of St. .John’s IJoUcgo, Cambridge, and 
Professor of Matlniinatics, Muir Centniil (/ollogo, Allahabad. 
Second Edition. Crown Hvo. Rs. 3*8. 


English Selections appointed by the Syndicate of the 
Calcutta TTiiivcrsity for tho Entrance Exnminat ion of iSfU. Crown 
8vo. (^loth. Re. 1-8. WM'a to the Couree, lie, 2, 

Elementary Hydrostatics. With nuiucrout* Exainpleti and 
University Papers. By S. B. Mpkbbjkk, m.a., b.l., Assistant 
Professor, Crovemmeiit t College, Lahore. 12mo. (.Moth. Ro. 1-8. 


Sanskrit Selections for tlic Calcutta University Entrance 
Examination, 1891. Fcap. 8vo. As. 12, 

The Students* Handbook to Hamilton and Mill. Hy W. 
Bell, M. a., Professor of Philosophy and Logic, Government Col- 
lege, Lahore. 8vo. Boards, Rs, 2. 

The Laws of Wealth; a Primer on l^olitic.d Economy for 
for the Mwldlo Classes in India. By HoiiAi'E Bell, C.E. Fifth 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo. As. 8, 

The Government of India. A Primer for Indian ScboolH. 

By H.B. Second Edition. Fcivp. 8vo. Sewcii, As, 8. In (Jloth, Ro. 1. 

Calcutta University Calendar for the year 1890; 

Containing ActJ», By-Laws, H^ulations. Tim University Rules for 
Examination, Text Book EiidowmentH, Athliated. Institutions, List 
of Gi-adoates and Under-Graduates, Examination Papers, 18«». 


Cloth. Ks. 5. 

Calcutta University Calendar, 1890. 'J'ho Examination 
Papers. 1800. Cloth. Re. 1-8.. 
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The Indian Letter-Writer, containiug an Introduction on 
Letter Writing, with numerous Examples in the various styles of 
Correspondence. By H. Andbbsox. 

Fifty Graduated Papers in Arithmetic, Algebra, and Geo- 
metry for the use of Students y>reparing for tho Entrance Examina- 
tions of the Indian Universities. With Hints on Methods of 
Shortening Work and on the Writing of Examination Papers. By 
W. H. W^joi), B.A., F.C.S., Lecturer in Mathematics and Science, 
La Martinicrc College, lie. 1-8. 

The Principles of Heat : for tho F. A. Examination of the 
Calcutta University. By Leonard Hall, m.a. Crown 8vo. 
As. 8. >7 

Analysis of Reid’s Enquiry into the Human Mind. 

With Copious Notes. By W. C. Pink. Second Edition. Re. -1-12. 

English People (The) and tlicir Language. Trasluted from 
the Cerinan of Loth by C. H. Tawnev, m.a.. Professor in the 
Presidency College, Calcutta. Stitched. As. 8. 

An Inquiry into the Human Mind on tbo Principles of 

Common Sense. By Thomas Reid, D.1>. 8vo. Cloth. Re. 1-4. 

Tales from Indian History : being tho Annals of India 
retold in Narratives. By J. Talboys Wheeler. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth. School Edition. Kc. 1-8. 

A Text-hook of Indian Botany : Morphological, Physio- 
logical, and Systematic. By W. H. Ckkog, B. M. S., Lecturer on 
Botany at tho Hugli Govermnoiit College. Profusely illustrated. 

‘ Crown 8vo. Rs. 5, 

A Moral Reading Book from English and Oriental Sources. 

By Roi*er Letiidridoe, C.I.E., M.A. Crown 8vo. Cloth. As. 14. 

A Primer Catechism of Sanitation for Indian Schools. 

^ Pounded on Dr. (Cunningham’s Sanitary Primer. By L. A 
Stapley. Second Edition. As. 4. 

Notes on Mill’s Examination of Hamilton’s Philosophy. 

By Thomas Edwards, P.E.I.S. Fcap. Sewed. Re. 1. 

A Short History of the English Language. By Thomas 
Edwards, P.E.I.S. ISino. Re. 1-4. 

Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. An Edition in good 

type. Cloth. As. 12. 
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~the1ni)ian~m^^^^ gazette. 

A Reconl of Medicine, Siir^ry and Public Health, and of'Ocneml 
McMlical lutelligenco, Indian and Euroi^ean. Edited by K. McL]&Oi>, 


• Published numthtj/* Subscription Bs. 18 per annum> 

The IndUtn Medical Oazette wan ostablishcil nineteen years ago, 
and luis eariitxl for itself a world-w'ide reptihition by ite solid coii' 
tribntions to Tropical Medicine and Surgery. It in the Sole repre- 
sentativo medium for i-ocording the work and oM>erieiiro of tho Mcdica 
l^rofcssion iii India ; and ite very niiiueruiiH exchanges with all tho 
leading Mimical Journals in (Ireat Britain and America onablo it 
not only to ditfuso this information broadcast tliroiighout tho world, 
but also to cull for its Indian residors, from an unusual variety ot 
sources, all iuforinatioii which has any practical bearing on medical 
works in India. j 

The Indian Mf^tlical (hizcHe is indispensable to every momlKir of j 
tho Me<lical Prohnssion in India who wishes to keep himself abri*ast 
of ine<lical progress, for it brings together and fixes the very sisK'ial 
knowledge which is only to be obtained by long exjmrienco and closo 
observation in liulia. In the way it constitutes itself a r»x^or<l of 
porinanont value for reference, and a journal which ought to bo in 
tho library of every medical man in India or connected with that 
country. 

Tho UazcttH covers altogether ditferent ground from The Lancet 
(intlJirilish Me4iir(tl Journalt and in no way eompetes with those for 
general information, although it chroiii<*h‘s the most important items 
of European Medical Intelligence, The wlioh* aim of the Oazetie 
is to make itself of special iis43and value to Medical OHioers in Indiat 
and to assist and support them in tho i>crformanco of their difiicul 
<lutios. 

It is sfKicially devoted to the best interests of Tho Medical 
ServlcoB, and its long'Ostablishcd reinitatioii and authority enablo 
it to command serious attention in tlio advoea(;y of any dcsirablo 
reform or substantial grievance. 

Tho Contributors to The Iwluin Medical fJazefte comprise the 
most eminent and representative men in tho profession. I 


i HAYES’ SPORTING NEWS. 

[ 

i Edited by Capt. M. HOKAOB HAYES, M.U.C.V.S. A Weekly 

Journal of Eacing, Aniuaomcnte, Natural Hwtory, etc. Annual Sub- 
I scription. Be, 1& 
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INDIAK LAW BOOKS. 

Agnew and Henderson. — Tlic Code vf Ciiminal Procedure | 

(Act X of iKSi), to{;ctlier with *RulinL's» ("irciilar Orders, Notiti- ' 

<*atioti8, Ac., of all tlie Ht^h CourtH iti India, and Notitication« ^ 

aiul Orders of the (■ovornmciit of India and the Local Governments. 
Kdited, with Goidous ^iotes and Pull Index, by W, F. AoNKW, 

Ksij., KarriHt'r-nt-Ijtiw, Autlior of “A Treatise on the I^aw of 1 

TriiKtB in India;" and GttHKUT H. Hkndkkson', Ksy., m.a., Par- I 

riHt^r-at-Tjtiw, Author of ** A Tmiti.se on the Ijaw of TcHtanienUiry 
and IntcHtato Hucccifflion in- India." iSceond Edition. Royal Svo 
Cloth, Rh. 18. • [IbHf/ 

I 

Beverley. — The Land Acquisition Acts (Acts X of 1870 and 

Will of ItW.")). With Introiliicf ion and Notes. The whole forming 
u conqdeto .Manual of Law and Praetico f>n the subject of (^oni- 
peiiMatioii for l^iuids taken for Public J'urposes. Applicable to 
all Inilia. Jly il. Rkvkkley, Esg., M.A., B.C.8. Second Edi- 
tion. 8vo. Cloth. Rs. 6. 

Bonnerjee. — The Hindu Wills Act (Act XXI of 1870). j 

With the Soctiond of the Iiidi.m Succession Act (Act X of 18(1.")) 
made applirahle to th<* Wilis of Hindus, .Ininas, Sikh.s, and Rud- L 

dhistM, printed iu extenso and in eonseciitiNO order. Edited by % 

W. C. lio.NNKlUJiK, Ksy. 8vo. CloUi. Rs. U. | 

Broughton.- The Code of ('ivil Procedure ; being Act X of | 

1877. With Notes and Appendix. Hy the Hon’Ide L. P. DRI.VKS I 

RnoruilTON, assisted hy Messrs. W, F. Aonew and G. S, Hkn- 1 

DKKscjN. Royal 8vo. Cloth, iledneed to Rs. 7. > 

Oarnegy. — Kaclmhri Technierditios : u (Jlossary of Terms, ; 

Rural, Gtticial and Geneml, in daily ii.sp in the (V>iirts of Law, ainl \ 

in Illustration of the Teiuires, Customs, Arts, and Manafactures 
of Hindiistin. Ry P. Carn’KOY, E.sy. Second Edition. 8vo. Cloth. 

Hs. 9. ; 

Chalmers. - The Neg“tiablo insuuments Act, 18S1; being an j 
Act to define and amend the I>aw relatinpr to Promissory Notes, j 
Bills of Kxchanjfo, and t'heques. Kdited l)y M. D. Chalmers, i 
Esy., M.A., Barrister-aMaw, Author of ** A Digest of the Law of ' 
Bills of Excliango," A:c. ; and Editor of Wilson’s " Judicature i 
Acts." 8vo, Cloth. Rs, 7-8. 1 

Civil Procedure Code; beinj: Act XIV of 1882. With 
TabU> of Contents and Index. Royal Svo. Cloth. Rs. 4-8, Inter- 
leaved, Rs. tV8. 
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Collett. — The of Specific Relief in India ; bciii^ a Corn* 
meiitary on Act I of 1877. By OhaklFmS Oollktt, Ksq., late of tho 
Madras Civil Sendee, of ljinco]n*s Inn, Barriater-at-IjAW, and 
formerly a Judge of the High Court at Madras. Demy 8vo. Ra. 10. 

Comments on the Indian Pjnal Code. By Cuakles Collett. 
Barristcr-at-Ijaw. 8vo. Cloth. Rs. 5. 

Collier. — Tlie Rcnj^al Local Self-Government Act (B.f?, Act III 
of 1885), and the Cenoral Rules fnimed thcreiiiidor. With Notes, 
Hints regarding Pr<K'e<liii*t\ ami Referenees to Lt^vding ('uses; 
an Appendix, containing tho i>rinci{Mil Acts referriMl to, eU?., etc. 
By F. R. Stanlkv Collikk, B.<\S. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Rs. 5. • 

TfiE BKxn\L Mi'Nini'AL Mantal; heing B. t‘. Act 111 of 188-1. 
With Notes ami an Ap{Mmdiv containing all the Aeis and Rules 
relating to MuniciiKilities. By F. K. Stan LEV CoLi.iKU, S. 
Second fM it lun. Crown 8vo. Cloth. Rs. 5, 


Cowell. — Hindu Law ; bein<^ si Tri utiso on the Law .\dinih- 
isterod exclusively to Hindus hy the British ('ourts in India. 

The Tagore Ijsiw Lectures, 1870 and 1871. By Hkudkrt Cowell, 
Barrister-jit-ljsiw. Royal 8vo. iUuth. Lectiiros, 1870, Hi. 12. 
Lectures, 1S71, Ha. 8. i 

Tub Hihtorv and CoN.'^Tirt TioN of tjik Copiits and Le<»i-<- ' 

LATIVE Ai TifOKiTiK.s IN INDIA. Second Edition, Hovisod. By i 
Hbrbkht CoWKi.L. Svo. CUoth, R». 0. [1SH4. 

Criminal Procedure Code ; being xVet X <»f With i 

Tahlo of Contents and Index. Royal Svo. Cloth. Us. 4 ; Inter 
leaved, Rs. .5. i 

Cunningham and Shephard,— The Indian (^mtract Act 
(No. IX of 187*2); together with an Introduction and Exjdanatory 
Notes, Table of C^ontents, Appendix, and Index. By the HonMdo 
H. S. CUNNINGHAM, M. A., Barristerat-lAiw, one of tho Judges of 
Her Majesty’s High Court at (^ilcutta ; and H. H. SiiEFHAHn, 

E.SQ., M.A., liarrister-at-lAiw, MmlroH High Court. Fifth Edition. 
Demy Svo. Rs, 15, j 

Currie. — The Indian Law Examination Mamial. By Kkndail 1 

Ct^KRiB, Esq., of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law. Third Edition. I 
Demy Svo. Rs. 5. ! 

CoMTEN rs:— Introduction— -Himioo I.aw -M.^hom«!aii Ijiw Imliun Penal i 

Code of Civil Procedure — Kvidence Act-- I.iniiialion Art— "Suo-essK'n Act— Coftlracl , 

Act— Registration Act — Stamp Acts and Court- Fech - MortK.ige--C4sle of Criminal 
Procedure— The l^.isement Acl— The Trust Act— The Transfer of Property Act -The 
Negotiable Instruments Act. ; 


I 
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Donofifh. — ‘Tlio Stamp Law of i^ritinh India, as constituted 
by the Indian Htaiiip Act (No. 1 of 1870) ; Killings and Circular 
Orders; Notidcations* Kt^KoliitionM, UuIch, and Urdern ; to;;ethci* 
witli HchodnlcM of all the Stamp DutioN charf^oable on instruments 
in India from the earliest times. Edited, with Notes and roiiiplete 
Index, by Waltkh U. lIONfiUH, M.A., of ttiu Inner Temple, 
llarrister-at-Ltiw. Demy 8vo. Clotli, (^ilt. Ks. 8. [1880. 

A SrrpLKNfKNT tioxTAiMNO A.%tKNUMKNTs, aiid annotated to Juno 
1890. As. 8. 

Field. — Tiik Law of Kvii>knc;b im Hritisk India ; boinj' a 
Treatise on the Iiuiiiiii Evidi*n<:e Act as amt'iided by Act XVI II 
of 1S7*J. Ily the Ifoii’ble (*, J). KlKLU, A1.A., LL.D. Fourth 
Edition. Thick Hvo. Hs. 18. [ISfcd. 

Landhomund and the llelation of lAiiidlord and Tonsint in various 
Countries of the VVorM. liy i\ I). Field. M. A., ‘LL.D., ll.C.S., 
one of the diidL^es of li. M.*s IfiArh Court, of .ludicature in Heii^^il. 
Keeond Edition. 8vo. Cloth. Its. 17-t« ; ea.sh 1(>. [ISSo. 

INTHODIKTIOV To TUK IlKUD I.ATION.S OK THU HKN«iAL CODE. Ily 

0. t). b'lKLD. t.'rowii 8vo. Us. It [18SS. 

Finucane and Rampini. —The Ib’Di^al Tenancy Act ; heinjj; 
AetVIllof IKST) With Notes and Annotations, Jiidi(d:il Uiilin^C*^ 
ami the Utiles fraine<l l»y the Local Covernmeiit and the Hi^h Court 
timler the Act, for the guidance of Ueveiiue Otticors and the (Uvil 
f Courts, Uy it, F. U.\.Mi*iNi, M.A., (■ S., lkirrister-at-T.iiiw, and 
M. FiNt'CANK, Ml A., C. S. .Second Etlition. Us. 7, 

Forsyth. — Uov(*nue S.do-Law of Lower Uon;^aI, comprising 
Act XI of 1S.-J9; Uen;^al Act VI I of IStW ; Uenirtil Act VII of 1880 
(The Public Deinnnd.s Uecovery Act), and the Curopoaled Itoirula- 
tions and the Rules of the Ibxu’tl of Ri-\enMe on the subject. With 
Notes. Edited by Wm, 15. II. FOHSYTii, I5s<|. Deiny 8vo. Clotli. 
Us. 5. 

TiiK Pkouvi’k and Ai>ministk-Vtion Act; bein;; Act V of 1881. 
Witli Notes, Uy W. K. II. B'mwYTH, E.so, Edited, with Index, by 
F. J. Coi.hiNSO.v, Esg. DotuySvo. Cloth. Its. 5. 

Ghose. — Tho Law of Mortgage in India. With tlio Transfer 
of Property Act and Notes. Uy Uashdkuaiu Ghose, M.A., D.L., 
Tajijore l^aw Professor, 1876. Second Edition, Bevised and Enlari^ed. 
Royal 8vo. Cloth. Ks. 12. 

Orimley. — An Tncomc-Tax Manual ; being Act II of 1886. 
With Notes. Uy W. H. Grimlky, B.A., C.S., Cominiasiorior of 
Income-Tax, BungiU. Royal Svo. Rs. 3-8« Interleaved, Rs. 4. 
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Grimley. — Manual of tlio Revenue Sale Law and Certificate 
Procedure of fjowor Benjct>l» including the Actn on the Subject and 
Selections from the Unles an<l Circular Onlers of tho Boanl of 
Iteveniio. With Notes. Ry W. H. GiiiMLEY, B« A., C. H. Kvo. 
Its. 5-8 ; Intorloavcd, Us. 6. 

Henderson. — 'flic Law of Intestate and Testamentary Succos- 
• sion in India ; including tho Indian SfimwJHioii Act tX of IHftS), with 
a Coalmen tiiry ; and tho Parsec Succession Act <XXI of IHtKd* tho 
ITiiidii Wills Act (XXI of 1S70), the Prol»aU‘ find Adniinistratioii 
Act, etc. W'ith Notes and iVoss Ibdcrciiccs. Hy CvfLUKRT S. 
Hkndkhmon, Ksg., m. a., llarrlstcr-al f^iw, and Advocate of tho 
High C'onrt at Calcutta. Hoyal S\u., cioth. Its. l(j. 

• 

Tiik Law of Tk-stavirntaky 1>kvisk. as administored in India, or 
tho Liw relating to Wills in India. With an AmH.*ndix, contain- 
ing: Tho Indian Succession Act ( X of ISiW), tno Hindu Wills 
Act (XXI of IS70), tho Prolnito :ind Adiiiinist ration Act (V of 18SI) 
with all atuendinonts, tho Prolxito A«ltninistration. Act (VI of 
ISSO), ami tho < Vrtitic.ito of Succession Act (VII of ISKII). liy <1. S, 
HKNnKiisoN. M.V., Ihirristcr-at-Liw. {Tayore Law Airfum, 1887.) 
Hoyal Svo. Cloth. Its. l(i. 

The Indian Insolvency Act : Ikying a Uo|irint (d tho Law 
as to Iiiholveiit Dobtors in India, It and 12 Viet. Can. 21 (Juno 
1S4S). Royal Svo. Sowed. (Uniform with Actu of the Lcgishitlvu 
Council.) Re, 1-8. 

Indian Emigration Act; with Orders hy tho IJeutcnant- 
(f<»vcnu)r of llciigal ; Ptiniis by Oovcinmcnt of Itengal ; HchoIii- 
t ion of the (Sovcriiincnt of fndi:i ; Hcsohition of tin* Government 
Assivfii ; Rules made by the Chief <*omii)i'«sionor of Assiim ; and 
<^rdei-H by lie Licutonaiit-Covernor, N.-W. P. Intcrixi^goii *»ilh 
blank imgeti for iiotcfi. ( *rown 8vo. Rs. 2-4 ; cash 2. 

Jolly. — The Hindu Law of Iiiheritiincc, Partition, and Adop- 
tion according to the Srnritifl. Ry I*rof. Jt’Lir.s JfUj.v, of ^Vul*t ^5 
burg (Tagore Kaw Lccturc!i, 1883). Royal 8vu. Hm. 10. 

Kelleher. — rrinciplcs of Spc<*.!fic rerfonnance and Mistake. 
By J, Kellkhek, i;.s. 8vo. Cloth. JIh. 8. 

*' Tlie work is well wriiten, .ind ihc rules dtsJuccd fr n» die Audi Miiii'S .sre c^'icratlv 
.locuratrly and alwnyi charly exi>rt;'..sed. We lun therer>rr> r.'foiiiniend the lfO«»k lu 
all ^tudents of Kiiulbh Iaiw, not U<iui/tiiig lui Uiut they v<*l find it vary ttbufiil for tticir 
inirponcs.''- CfT'i/ attJ MUitury Qaztttt. 

POKrilsssloy IN THE CiviL Law. Abridged from tho Ti‘eati«c of Von 
Savtgfiy, to which in added the Text of the Title on Po««eif 9 ion from 
tho Digest. By J. Kellkher, o..s. 8vo. Cloth. Rs. 8. 
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liyon.— Medical Juriaprudeiice for Indio. By J. B. Lyon, 
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MaoBwen. --'I'lio Practice of the Presidency Court of Small 
CaUHen of Oalcutiii nndor tho Presidency Small Cause Courts Act 
(XV of 18»2,} With Notes and an Appendix. «y K. S. % 
MaoKwhn, Kwi., of Lln(rt)ln*s Inn, Barnster-at-Law, one of the 
Judges of tho Presidency Court of Small Causes of Calcutta. Thick 
8vo. Um. 11. 

0*Klnealy — Tlie(\)do of Civil Procedure, Act XIV of 1882. 
With Notes, Appemlioos, Ac. By the IIon’Me J. O’Kinealy, 
Third hhliiion. Royal 8vo. Rs. 16. • 

Thr Indian Pknal Couk ; being Art XLV of 1S6(), and other Laws 
and Arts of Parliament rehiting to tho Criminal Courts of India; 
containing Rulings on Points of Procedure and Deeisions of the High 
('oui*t of t'alcntta. Third Kdition. By the Hon’hle J. CVKinkaly. 
Royal 8vo. Rs. 12. [1886. 

Pocket Penal, Oriminal Procedure, and Police C'odes, also 
tho Whipping Art and tho Railway Servants’ Art ; being Acts 
XLV of 1860 (with Amendments), X of 1882, V of 1861, VI of 1864, 
and XXXI of 18(17. Witha Ceneral Index. Fc.ap. 8vo. Cloth. Rs. 4. 

Pooket (The) Code of Civil Law. — Containing tho Civil 
rroc«idure Code (Art XIV of 1882); The, (V)urt-Fees Act (VII of 
1870) ; Tho Kvidence Act (I of 1872) ; The Si)crifir Reliefs Act (I of 
1877j; Tho Registration Act (III of 1877); Tho Limitation Act 
(XV of 1877) ; Tho Stamp Act (I of 1879). With Supplement con- 
taining tho Amending Act of 1S8H. With a General Index. 
Feap. 8vo. Cdoth. Rs. 4, 

Phillips. — M ANITA Ti OF Im>ian CniMi.VAT. La^V ; being tho 
Penal Code, (hMiniii.al Procedure Cwle, Kvidence, Whipping, Gene- 
ral t-lauses, Police, (^attle-Tivspiss. Extradition Acta, with Penal 
(Mausox of I.egal PractitioiierH’ Act, Registration, Arms, Staniu- 
Ac., Acts. Fully Annotated, and containing all Applicable Rul- 
ings of all High Courts arranged under tho Approprmte Sections 
up to date ; also Circular Orders and Notitications. By H. A. D. 
l*HtiiLir.s, Kocotid Kditioii. Thick Crown 8vo. Rs. 10, 

Manual OF Rkvenue AND (kH.i.Ki'TUKATB Law. With Tniindjiil 

Rulings and Annotations. By H. A. D. PHILLIPS, BengjljSM 
Service. Crown 8vo. Cloth. Rs. 10. * QPK* 

iFN rs AUnvi.m s\ d OUnvton, Certificate, Cesses, Road and Publi<^|l||Mili^' 
Collectors. Assistant Qidl ctors, Urainace, ICmhankment, Evidence, Excise, 

(.im>its and S-rvi«'e Tenures, and l.a- d Ac^sltion, I-xnd Registration, I^galsHniiS ’ 
iionrrs. Lu^nse Tax, Limitation, Opium, Partition, Public Demands Recovei^'fSjBB 
Sales, Rogistmtion, Revenue Sales, Salt, Seuleracni, Stamps, Survey, and " 
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